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TtfE  THIRD  EDITION  VERT  MUCH  IMP  ROVED. 


T IIE 


LADY’s  COMPLETE  GUIDE; 

COOKERY 

IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

CONTAINING 

The  mod  approved  Receipts,  confirmed  by  Obfervation  and  Practice,- 
in  every  reputable  Englifh  Book  of  Cookery  now  extant;  befides  ai 
great  Variety  of  others  which  have  tiever  before  been  offered  to  the 
Public.  Alio  feveral  tranflated  from  the  Productions'  of  Cooks  of 
Eminence  who  have  publifhed  in  France/  particularly  the  Duke 
de  Nivernois's,  TvT.  Commo  s Histoire  de  Cuisine,  M.  Di- 
' sang’s  Maitre  d’Hotel,  M.  Valois,  and  M.  Delatour,  with 
their  refpeftive  Names  to  each  Receipt ; which,  with  the  ORIGINAL 
* ARTICLES,  form  the  mod  complete  Syderrl  of  Cookery  ever  yet 
exhibited,  under  the  following  Heads,’  viz. 

TARTS, 


ROASTING, 

EOILING, 

MADE-DISHES, 

FRYING, 

BROILING, 

POTTING,,^/ 

fricassees; 

RAGOUTS, 


PIES, 

PASTIES,  ^ 

CHEESECAKES. 

JELLIES, 

PICKLING, 
PRESERVING, 
CONFCTIONARY,  &C. 


SOUPS, 

SAUCES, 

GRAVIES,' 

hashes; 

STEWS, 
puddings; 
custards, 

CAKES, 

To  which  is  added,  in  order  to  render  it  as  complete  and  perfeft  as  poflible, 

A LIST  OF  EVERY  THING  IN  SEASON, 

SEVERAL  BILLS  OF  FARE,  AND  AN  ELEGANT  COLLECTION  Of 
LIGHT  DISHES  FOR  SUPTER. 

V . 

ALSO 

THE  COMPLETE  BREWER; 

CONTAINING 

Familiar  Inftruftions  for  brewing  all  Sorts  of  Beer  and  Ale;  including  the  proper 
Management  of  the  Vault  or  Cellar. 

^likewise  — * 

THE  FAMILY  PHYSICIAN ; 

Confiding  of  a confiderable  Colledtion  of  approved  Prefer! ptions  by  Mead, 
Sydenham,  Tissot,  Fothergil,  Elliot,  Buchan,  and  Others. 
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PREFACE 


To  the  Firfi  Edition , with  a few  Lines  relative  to 

the  Third . 


HAT  there  have  been  many  publications  on  the  \ 


fubjedt  of  Cookery,  I am  willing  to  admit;  but, 
however  extraordinary  it  may  appear,  the  number  of 
treatifes  on  that  ufeful  art,  have  rendered  another  ab- 
folutely  neceflary. 

It  is  neither  my  wifh,  nor  my  intention,  to  depre- 
ciate the  productions  of  others ; I mean  only  to  apo- 
logize for  introducing  a new  work,  on  a fubjedt  appa- 
rently fo  much  exhaufted;  and  I hope  I fhall  not  be 
accufed  of  vanity  when  I declare,  that  I think  THE 
LADY’s  COMPLETE  GUIDE  will  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  of  all  the  books  which  have  hitherto  appeared 
on  this  interefting  bufinefs.  It  is  indeed  a library  of 
cookery  ; and  contains  the  eflence  of  all  the  eftablifhed 
modern  authors,  befides  a great  number  of  Original 
Receipts. 

I flatter  myfelf  that  I fhall  be  thought  entitled  to 
the  approbation  of  my  readers,  for  my  careful  felec- 
tion  of  thofe  articled '••which  I have  gathered  ' from 
others.  I have  endeavoured  to  be  more  fyftematic 
than  my  predeceflors  in  this  walk,  and  consequently 
lefs  confufed ; and,  like  the  fagds  of  the  law,  I have 
quoted  my  author,  where  the  receipt  is  not  original ; 
fo  that  the  cook,  like  the  barrifter,  may  know  upon 
what  authority  he  adts ; and  he  will  fometimes  find  the 
names  of  three  or  four  celebrated  cooks  to  eftablifh  a 
Angle  receipt. 

_ When  I have  found  the  fame  receipt  in  three  or  four 
different  publications,  I have  fometimes  quoted  all  their 


[^3] 
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names,  with  references  to  the  pages  where  it  is  to  be 
found.  For  example: — to  the  receipt  for  making 
partridge  foup,  I have  referred  to  Mrs.  Glare’s  Art  of 
Cookery,  page  133  ; Mrs.  Mafon’s  Ladies  AJfiJlant,  page 
198;  Mrs.  Raff  aid's  Experienced  Englifh  Houfe  keeper , 
page  14;  and  Mr.  Farley's  London  Art  of  Cookery,  page 
155.  I have  only  fometimes  quoted  fo  many  authori- 
ties— a frequent  repetition  would  add  to  the  bulk, 
but  not  the  utility  of  the  work. 

The  bell  of  my  judgment  has  been  exercifed  in  fe- 
leCting  whatever  is  valuable  from  the  works  of  others, 
which,  after  proving  their  excellence,  I regularly  en- 
tered in  my  common-place  book.  The  following 
pages  are  enriched  with  every  article  that  merits  pre- 
servation in  the  productions  of  Clermont , Glajfe,  Mafon, 
Dalrymple,  Dupont,  Commo,  Defang,  Verno,  cIroas,  De- 
latour,  Valois,  Verral,  Raff  aid,  Farley,  he.  but  all  ex- 
travagant, and  almoft  impracticable  receipts,  I have 
purpofely  rejected.  The  molt  frugal  and  lealt  com- 
plicated dilhes,  are  generally  the  molt  excellent ; 
thofe  have  not  efcaped  my  particular  attention,  as  they 
are  perfectly  confident  with  my  plan  of  tafte,  united 
with  ceconomy  and  fimplicity. 

I fhould  before  have  obferved,  that  in  reading  the 
various  books  upon  this  fubjedt  which  have  been 
printed,  I foon  perceived  that  every  fubfequent  waiter 
had  borrowed  very  largely  from  thofe  who  had  pre- 
ceded. Mrs.  Glaffe's  book  contains  the  belt  receipts 
which  llie  could  difeover  in  the  four  elteemed  works 
of  this  kind  then  extant.  Mrs.  Mafon,  Mrs.  Raffald , 
and  Mr.  Farley  *,  have  purfued  limilar  lteps;  but  have 
not,  like  myfelf,  candidly  acknowledged  their  obli- 
gations. 

That  nothing  might  be  omitted  to  render  this  per- 

* If  all  the  writers  upon  Cookery  had  acknowledged  from 
whence  they  took  their  receipts,  as  I do,  they  would  have  acted 
with  more  candour  by  the  public.  Their  vanity  to  pafs  for  Au- 
thors, inftead  of  Compilers,  has  not  added  to  their  reputation. 

formance 
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formance  generally  ufeful,  I have  added,  by  way  of 
Supplement,  Inftru&ions  for  Brewing  in  all  its 
Branches.  A&ing  in  the  capacity  of  Houfe-keeper, 
as  well  as  Cook,  I have  taken  infinite  pains  to  arrive 
at  perfection  in  that  department,  and  flatter  myfelf 
that  my  inftrudtions  will  entitle  me  to  the  approbation 
of  my  reader. 

Medicine,  and  the  application  of  it  to  the  mod 
general  complaints,  have  occupied  a part  of  my  lei- 
fure  hours.  The  productions  of  Mead,  Sydenham , 
ffjfot,  Fothergil , Elliot,  Buchan,  and  feveral  others, 
have  given  me  a tolerable  idea  of  domeftie  medicine, 
and  enabled  me  fometimes  to  relieve  thofe  whofe  cir- 
cumftances  would  not  permit  them  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  a phyfician.  I have  diftinguilhed  this  department 
of  my  work  under  the  title  of 

THE  FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 

Thefe  medical  inftrudliGns  are  taken  principally 
from  Dr.  Buchan’s  Domeftie  Medicine;  or  rather,  to 
mention  the  fource  from  whence  his  book  was  prin- 
cipally derived,  from  Dr.  Tifiot’s  Avis  au  Peuple,  fur 
la  fante.  I have  read  and  compared  them.  This  Doc- 
tor Buchan  acknowledges  with  the  liberality  of  a gen- 
tleman.— “ Tifl'ot,”  fays  he,  te  in  his  Avis  au  Peuple , 
t(  comes  the  neareft  to  my  views  of  any  aijthor  I 
“ have  feen.”  Docftor  Buchan  has  alfo  greatly  en- 
riched his  book  with  Ramazin,  Lemery  on  Foods,  and 
Dr.  Arbuthnot’s  works.  Thefe  auxiliaries,  fupported 
by  his  own  great  medical  abilities,  haye  produced  that 
valuable  performance,  fo  well  known  under  the  title  of 
Domefic  Medicine  ; a treafure  which  no  family  fhould 
be  without.  Though  this  feledion  deferves  the 
higheft  degree  of  credit,  being  the  preferiptions  of 
the  moft  eminent  phyficians  this  country  boafts,  that 
for  the  cure  of  the  Dropfy  may  be  faid  to  ftand  alone  1 
its  wonderful  efficacy,  in  curing  that  alarming  difeafe, 
may  be  fairly  reported  as  reduced  to  a certainty  ! it  is  * 

4j  folely 
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Solely  vegetable,  eafily  prepared,  and  attended  with 
little  or  no  expence  : — many  refpeCtable  perfons, 
from  principles  of  duty  and  humanity,  ftep  forward 
in  recommending  it. 

I have  added  a Marketing  Table,  another  for  buy- 
ing and  felling,  and  a Specimen  of  a Houfe-keeping 
Book,  all  of  which  will,  I flatter  myfeif,  be  found  ex- 
tremely ufeful. 

The  fpecimen  of  a houfe-keeping  book  is  intended 
for  thofe  who  do  not  chufe  to  be  at  the  expence  of 
eighteen  pence  annually;  for  that  fum,  they  may  be 
furnifhed  with  books  upon  the  fame  plan,  at  any  of 
the  bookfellers  or  ftationers. 

I cannot  conclude  without  requefling  a candid  ex- 
amination of  my  performance,  when  i hope  its  utility 
will  be  universally  acknowledged.  My  belt  thanks 
are  due  to  thofe  friends  who  have,  fince  I began  this 
work,  furnifhed  me  with  feveral  original  receipts, 
which  are  ineftimable  in  their  kind,  and  will  greatly 
enhance  the  value  of  this  volume. 

To  the  laft,  or  Second  Edition,  I made  confider- 
able  improvements,  by  adding  Bills  of  Fare,  an  exten- 
flve  lift  of  things  in  feafon,  and  an  elegant  collection 
of  light  diflies  for  Supper. 

I am  now  able  to  give  fubftantial  proof  of  the  fu- 
perior  utility  of  this  Collection,  viz.  two  large  im- 
preffions  have  been  lold  in  a much  fhorver  lpace  of 
time  than  can  be  inftanced  even  of  one  edition  in  any 
other  book  of  cookery  in  the  Englifli  language ! 
This  third  Edition  is  much  improved  by  conliderable 
additions,  particularly  in  the  Family  Fhyfician , This 
part  now  concludes  with  the  Humane  Society  s di- 
rections for  the  recovery  of  perfons  fuppofed  to  be 

PROWNED  or  SUFFOCATED. 

17  . * • * 

MARY  COLE. 
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THE 
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COOK  AND  HOUSEWIFE’S  CALENDAR 

% 

O R, 

I 9 

MONTHLY  LIST  OF  THINGS  IN  SEASON, 


FROM  JANUARY  TO  DECEMBER. 


J A N 

U A R Y. 

Meat. 

Smelts 

Vegetables. 

Radifh 

T>  EEF 

Soles 

Beets 

Rofemary 

-D  Houfe  lamb 

Sturgeon 

Borecole  , 

Sage 

Mutton 

Tench 

Broccoli,  purple 

Sa'lfafy 

Pork 

Thornback 

and  white 

Savoys 

Veal 

T urbot 

Carrots 

Sorrel 

Celery 

Spinach 

Fiji:. 

Poultry. 

Chervil 

Sprouts 

Carp 

Capons 

Coleworts 

Skirrets 

Cod 

Chickens 

CrefTes 

T aragon 

Crabs 

Fowls 

'Endive 

Thyme 

Cray-fifh 

Hare 

Garlic 

Eels 

Partridges 

Leeks 

Fruit. 

Flounders 

Pheafants 

Lettuce 

Almonds 

Lampreys 

Pullets 

Muihrooms 

Apples 

Lobflers 

Rabbits 

Mullard 

Grapes 

Oyfters 

Snipes 

Mint 

Medlars 

Perch 

Tame  Pigeons 

Parfley 

Nuts 

Plaice 

T urkeys 

Parfnips 

Pears 

Prawns 

Woodcocks 

Potatoes 

Services 

Scate 

« 

F E B R 

U A R Y, 

» 

Meat. 

Fijh. 

Lampreys 

Soles 

T)EEF 

Carp 

Oyfters 

Sturgeon 

-L3  Houfe  lamb 

Cod 

Plaice 

Tench 

Mutton 

Crabs 

Prawns 

Thornback 

Pork 

Cray-fifh 

Scate 

Turbot 

Veal 

Eels 

flounders 

• f V"  »•  • . 2 

Smelts 

U , J 

Whitings 

• % 

♦ 

Poultry. 

(X) 


Poultry » 

C 'pons 
Chickens 
Fowls 
Hare 

Partridges 

Pheafants 

Pigeons 

Pullets 

Snipes 

Tame  rabbits 
T urkeys 
Woodcocks 


Meat. 

Beef 

Houfe  lamb 
Mutton 
Pork 
Veal 

Fijb. 

Carp 

Crabs 

Cray-iilh 

^JEels 

Flounders 

Lobfters 

Mullets 

Plaice 

Scate 

Soles 

Tench 

Thornback 


Meat . 


M utton 
v Veal 
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Vegetables. 

Jerufalem  arti- 

Salfafy 

Beets 

chokes 

Savoys 

Borecole 

Leeks 

Scorzonera 

Broccoli,  purple 

Lettuce 

Skirrets 

and  white 

Marigolds 

Sorrel 

Cabbage 

Mint 

Spinach 

Cardoons 

Muftard 

Sprouts 

Carrots 

Onions 

Taragon 

Celery 

Parfley 

Thyme 

Chervil 

Parfnips 

Turnips 

Coleworts 

Potatoes 

Winter  favoury 

Creftes 

Radilh 

Endive 

Rape 

Fruit. 

Efchalot 

Rofemary 

Apples 

Garlic 

Sage 

Pears 

M A 

R C H. 

"i  • 

Turbot 

Cabbage 

Onions 

Whitings 

Cardoons 

Parfley 

Carrots 

Parfnips 

Poultry. 

Celery 

Potatoes 

Capons 

Coleworts 

Purflane 

Chickens 

Chervil 

Radilh 

Ducklings 

Clary 

Rape 

Fowls 

Creftes 

Rofemary 

Pigeons 

Cucumbers 

Sage 

Pullets 

Endive 

Savory 

T ame  rabbits 

Efchalot 

Spinach 

T urkies 

Garlic 

Tan  ley 

Jerufalem  arti- 

T  aragon 

Vegetables. 

chokes 

Thyme 

Afparagus 

Lettuce 

Turnips 

Beets 

Marigolds 

Broccoli,  purple 

Mint 

Fruit. 

and  white 

Mufti  rooms 

Apples 

Burnet 

Muftard 

Pears 

* 

A P 

R I L. 

Fijb. 


Carp 
Chubs 
Crabs 
Cray-  tifh 
Herrings 


Lobfters 

Mullets 

Prawns 

Salmon 

Scate 


Smelts 
Soles 
Tench 
Trout 
T urbot 

Poultry 


Poultry. 

Chickens 

Ducklings 

Fowls 

Leverets 

Pigeons 

Pullets 

Rabbits 

i'  'i. 


Meat. 


Beef 

Lamb 
Mutton  - 
Veal 


Fijh. 

Carp 

Chub 

Crabs 

Cray-fifh 

Eels 

Herrings 

Lobfters 

Prawns 
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Vegetables^ 

Afparagus 
All  forts  of  fm^l'l 
falad 

All  forts  of  pot 
herbs 
Beet 
Broccoli 
Celery- 


Chervil 

Colewort 

Endive 

Lettuce 

Parfley 

Radilhes 

Sorrel 

Spinach 

Sprouts 


MAY. 


Salmon 

Smelts 

Soles 

Tench 

Trout 

Turbot 

Poultry. 

Chickens 

Ducklings 

Fowls 

Green  geefe 
Leverets 
Pullets 
Rabbits 


Vegetables. 
Artichokes 
Afparagus 
All  forts  of  falad 
All  forts  of  herbs 
Balm 
Beans 
Carrots 
Cauliflower 
Cucumbers 
Fennel 
Lettuce 
Mint 
Parfley 
Peas 
Purflane 


JUNE. 


Meat.  Prawns 

BEEF  Salmon 

Buckvenifon  Smelts 
Lamb  Soles 

Mutton]  Tench 

Veal  Trout 

Turbot 


Fijh. 

Carp 

Cray-fi(h 

Eels 

Herrings 

Lobfters 

Mackarel 

Mullets 

Pike 


Poultry . 
Chickens 
Ducklings 
Fowls 

Green  geefe 
Leverets 
Plovers 
Pullets 


Rabbits 
T urkey  poults 
Wheat  ears 

Vegetables. 
Artichokes 
Afparagus 
All  fmall  falad 
All  pot  herbs 
Beans 
Cabbages 
Carrots 
Cauliflowers 
Cucumbers 
Kidney  beans 
Lettuce 


(XT) 

Tragopogon 
Young  carrots 
Young  onions 
Young  (hoots  of 
falfafy 

Fruit. 

Apples 

Pears 


Potatoes 

Radilhes 

Spinach 

Sorrel 

Tragopogon 

Turnips 

Fruit. 

Apples 

Cherries 

Goofeberries  and 
currants  for 
tarts 
Pears 

Some  ftrawberries 


Onions 

Parfley 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Purflane 

Radiflies 

Fruit. 

Apples 

Apricots 

Cherries 

Currants 

Goofeberries 

Pears 

Strawberries 

July 
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JULY. 


Meat. 

Plaice 

V o.getalles. 

Potatoes 

'OEliF 

Salmon 

Artichokes 

Purflane 

Buck  venifon  Sea  te 

All  forts  of  falad 

Salfafy 

Lamb 

Soles 

All  forts  of  pot 

Scorzonera 

Mutton 

Tench 

herbs 

Sorrel 

Veal 

Thornback 

Beans 

Radilhes 

Caboage 

Fijh. 

Poultry. 

Carrots 

Fruit. 

Carp 

Chickens 

Cauliflower 

Apples 

Cod 

Ducklings 

Celery 

Apricots 

Cray-fi(h 

Fowls 

Chervil 

Cherries 

Eels 

Green  geefe 

Cucumbers 

Goofeberries 

Haddock 

Leverets 

Endive 

Melons 

Flerrings 

Pigeons 

Finochia 

Ne&arines 

Lobfters 

Plovers 

Kidney  beans 

Peaches 

Mackarel 

Pullets 

Mufhrooms 

Plums 

Mullet 

Rabbits 

Parfley 

Rafpberries 

Pike 

T urkey  poults 

Peafe 

Strawberries 

Prawns 

Wheat  ears 

AUG 

U S T. 

Meat . 

Pike 

All  forts  of  falad  Salfafy 

TV  E E F 

Scate 

All  forts  of  herbs 

Scorzonera 

_D  Buck  venifon Thornback 

Beans 

Sorrel 

Lamb 

Cabbage 

Spinach 

Mutton 

Poultry. 

Carrots 

Sprouts 

Veal 

.Chickens 

Cauliflower 

T urnips 

Fijh. 

Carp 

Cod 

Cray-fifli 

Eels 

Flounders 

Haddocks 

Herrings 

Lobfters 

Mackarel 

Mullet 

Oyfters 

Plaice 

Prawns 


Ducks 
Fowls 
Geefe 
Leverets 
Pheafants 
Pigeons 
Plovers 
Pullets 
R.  bbits 
Turkey  poults 
Wheat  ears 
Wild  aucks 

Vegetables . 

Ai  ticiiokes 


Celery 

Cucumbers 

Dill 

Endive 

Efchalot 

Finochia 

Garlic 

Kidney  beans 

M u ftirooms 

Onions 

Parfley 

Potatoes 

Purflane 

Rudifnes 


Fruit'. 

Apples 

Currants 

Figs 

Filberts 

Goofeberries 

Grapes 

Melons 

Mulberries 

Ne&arines 

Pears 

Peaches 

Plums 


SEPTEMBER 
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s 

E P T 

E M B E 

R. 

Meat. 

Thornback 

Cabbages 

Salfafy 

DEEF 

Cardoons 

Scorzonera 

J3  Buck  venifon 

Foul  try. 

Carrots 

Sprouts 

Lamb 

Chickens 

Cauliflower 

Turnips 

Mutton 

Ducks 

Celery 

w 

Veal 

Fowls 

Cucumbers 

Fruit. 

Geefe 

Endive 

Apples 

Fijb. 

Hares 

Efchalots 

Cherries 

Carp 

Larks 

Finochia 

Currants 

Cod 

Partridges 

Garlic 

Figs 

Flounders 

Pheafants 

Leeks 

Filberts 

Haddocks 

Pigeons 

Lettuce,  and 

all  Grapes 

Loblters 

Pullets 

forts  of  falad 

Hazle  nuts 

Oyfters 

Rabbits 

Mulhrooms 

Medlars 

Pike 

Teal 

Onions 

Melons 

Plaice 

Turkies 

Parfley 

Peaches 

Salmon 

Parfnips 

Pears 

Scate 

Vegetables. 

Peafe 

Plums 

Smelts 

Artichokes 

Potatoes 

Quinces 

Soles 

All  forts  of  herbs  Radifhes 

Walnuts 

Tench 

Beans 

OCTOBER. 


Meat. 

Beef 

Doe  venifon 
Lamb 
Mutton 
Pork 
Veal 

Fijb. 

Berbet 

Brills 

Garp 

Cockles 

Doree 

Gudgeons 

Holobet 

Lobfters 

Mufcles 

Oyfters 

Perch 

Pike 

Salmon  trout 


Smelts 


All  forts  of  herbs  Savoys 


Beets 

Skirret 

Poultry. 

Broccoli 

^corzonera 

Chickens 

Carrots 

Sprouts 

Dotterels 

Cauliflower 

T urnips 

Fowls 

Celery 

Turnip  - r 

Geefe 

Chard  beets 

and  black 

Hares 

Larks 

Chervil 

Colewort 

nilh  radifl 

Partridges 

Endive 

Fruit . 

Pheafants 

Efchalot 

Apples 

Pigeons 

Finochia 

Bullace 

Pullets 

Leeks 

Figs 

Rabbits 

Lettuce  and  fmallFilberts 

Snipes 

falad 

Grapes 

Teal 

Mulhrooms 

Medlars 

Turkies 

Onions  , 

N uts 

Wigeon 

Parfnips 

Peaches 

Wild  ducks 

Potatoes 

Rocombole 

Quinces 

Services 

V » getables . 
Artichokes 

' Salfafy. 

Walnuts 

NOVEMBER. 


(XIV) 


The  Cook  and  Houfewifes  Calendar „■ 


Meat. 

Beef 

Houfe  h 

Pork 
Mutton 
» Veal 

r 

Fijb. 
Berbet 
Carp 
Cockles 
Doree 
Gurnet 
Gudgeons 
Holobet 
Lobfters 
Muflels 
Oyflers 
Pike 
Salmon 
Salmon  trout 


B 


Meat. 
<EE  F 


Houfe  lamb 
Mutton 
Pork 
Veal 

Fijb. 

BerBet 

Carp 

Cod 

Codlings 

Cockles 

Dorees 

Eels 

Gudgeons 
Gurnets 
Holobets 
M uflels 


NOV 

E 

M B E 

R. 

Smelts 

V egetables. 

Potatoes 

Tench 

Beet 

Rocombole 

i 

Borecole 

Salfafy 

Poultry. 

Cabbages 

Savoys 

Chickens 

Cardoons 

Scorzonera 

Dotterels 

Carrots 

Skirrets 

Fowls 

Cauliflower 

Spinach 

Geefe 

Celery 

Sprouts 

Hares 

Chard  beet' 

T urnips 

Larks 

Chervil 

All  forts  of 

Partridges 

Crefles 

Pheafar>ts 

Endive 

Fruit. 

Pigeons 

Efchalot 

Apples 

Pullets 

Jerufalem  arti- 

Bullace 

Rabbits 

chokes 

Chefnuts 

Snipes 

% 

Lettuce  and  fmall  Grapes 

Teal 

falad 

Hazle  nuts 

T urkies 

Leeks 

Medlars 

Wigeon 

Onions 

Pears 

Wild  ducks 

Pariley 

Services 

Woodcocks 

Parfnips 

Walnuts 

D E C 

E 

M B E 

R< 

Oyflers 

T urkies 

Pot  herbs 

Smelts 

Wigeons 

Purple  and 

Soles 

Wild  ducks 

broccoli 

Sturgeon 

Rocombole 

O 

Vegetables  4 

Salfafy 

Poultry i 

Beets 

Savoys 

Capons 

Borecole 

Scorzonera 

Chickens 

Cabbages 

Skirrets 

Dotterels 

Cardoons 

Spinach 

Fowls 

Carrots 

Salad 

Geefe 

Celery 

Turnips 

Hares 

Crefles 

/ , * 

Larks 

Endive 

Fruit* 

Partridges 

Efchalot 

Apples 

Pheafants 

Leeks 

Chefnuts 

Pigeons 

Lettuce  and  fmall  Grapes 

Pullets 

falad 

Medlars 

Rabbits 

Onions 

Pears 

Snipes 

Parfnips 

Services 

Teal 

Potatoes 

white 


PROPER 


Proper  Articles  to  cover  the  Table  every  Month 

JANUARY. 

FIRST  COURSE. 

Chefnut  Soup 
Leg  of  Lamb  Petit  Patties 

Chickens  and  Veal  Pie  Cod’s  Head 
Tongue  Raifolds 

Vermicelli  Soup 

SECOND  COURSE. 

Roaft  Turkey 


Marinated  Smelts  Tartlets  Mince  Pies 

Roafted  Sweetbreads  Stands  of  Jellies  Larks 

Almond  Tart  Maids  of  Honour  Lobfters 

Woodcocks 

THIRD  COURSE. 

Morels 

Artichoke  Bottoms  Dutch  Beef  fcraped  Macaroni 

Cuftards  Cut  Paftry  Black  Caps 


Scolloped  Oyfters  Potted  Chars  Stewed  Celery 

Rabbit  fricafleed 


Boiled  Chickens 
Roaft  Beef 
Scotch  Collops 


FEBRUARY. 


FIRST  COURSE. 


Peas  Soup 

Chickens  Chicken  Patty 

Harrico  of  Mutton  Salmon  and  Smelts 
Pork  Cutlets  _ _ 

Sauce  Robart  °yfter  Pa«iei 


Mutton  Collops. 
Rump  of  Beef  a la  daub 

Small  Ham 


Soup  Sapte 


SECOND  COURSE. 


Cardoons 
Scolloped  Oyfters 
Comport  Pears 


Wild  Fowl 

Dilh  of  Jelly  Stewed  Pippins 

Epergne  Ragout  Mele 

Caromel  Artichoke  Bottoms 
Hare 


THIRD  COURSE. 


Two  Woodcocks 

Cray-fiftl  Afparagus 

PlSs  Ear*  Crocant 

Blanched  Almonds 
and  Raifins  Mulhrooms 

Larks  a la  furprife 


Preferved  Cherries 
Lamb  Chops  larded 

Prawns 


MARCH, 


XVI. 

marc  h. 

\ 

FIRST  COURSE. 


Sheeps  Rumps 

Chine  of  Mutton  and 
Revved  celery 

Veal  Collops 


Soup  Lorrain 
Almond  Pudding 

Stewed  Carp,  or 
Tench 

Beef-fteak  Pie 
Onion  Soup 


SECOND  COURSE. 


Fillet  of  Pork 
Lamb’s  Head 
Calves  Ears 


A Poulard  larded  and  roafted 
Afparagus  Blancmangfe  Prawns 

Ragooed  Sweettjjpads  A Trifle  FricafTee  of  Rabbits 
Cray-fifh  Cheefecakes  FricafTee  of  Mufhrooms 

Tame  Pigeons  roafted 


THIRD  COURSE. 

Ox  Palates  fhivered 

Tartlets  Potted  Larks  Stewed  Pippins 

Cardoons  Jellies  Spanilh  Peas 

Black  Caps  Potted  Partridge  Almond  Cheefecakes 

Cocks  Combs 


APRIL. 


Chickens 

Breaft  of  Veal  in 
Rolio 

Lamb’s  Tails  a-la 
Balhemel 


FIRST  COURSE. 

Crimp  Cod  and  Smelts 

Marrow  Pudding  Cutlets  a-la-Maintenon 


Spring  Soup 

Pigeon  Pie 
Whitings  boiled  and  broiled 

SECOND  COURSE. 
Ducklings 


Afparagus 
Roaft  Sweetbreads 
Stewed  Pears 


Tartlets 

Jellies  and  Syllabubs 
Tanfey 

Ribs  of  Lamb 


Beef  Tremblant 


Tongue 


Black  Caps 
Oyller  Loaves 
Mufhrooms' 


THIRD  COURSE. 


Petit  Pigeons 

Mufhrooms  French  Plums  , 

Marinated  Smelts  Sweetmeats 

Blanched  Almonds  Raifins 

Calves  Ears  a-la-braife 


Piftachio  Nuts 
Oyfter  Loaves 
Artichoke  Bottoms 


MAY,' 


( XVII ) 

MAY. 


FIRST  COURSE. 

Calvert’s  Salmon  broiled 

Rabbits  with  Onions  Veal  Olives  Collared  Mutton 

Pigeon  Pie  railed  Vermicelli  Soup  Macaroni  Tart 

Ox  Palates  Chine  of  Lamb  Matelot  of  Tame  Duck 

Mackarel 

SECOND  COURSE. 

Green  Goofe 

Afparagus  Cuftards 

Green  Goofeberry  Tarts  Epergne 
Lamb  Cutlets  Blancmange 

Roaft  Chickens 

THIRD  COURSE. 

Lamb  Sweetbreads 

Stewed  Lettuce  Rhenifh  Cream  Rafpberry  Puffs 

Lobfters  ragooed  Comport  of  Green  Apricots  Buttered  Crab 


Lemon  Cakes 

Orange  Jelly 
Ragout  of  Fat  Livers 

JUNE. 

\ 

FIRST  COURSE. 
Green  Peas  Soup 

French  Beans 

Chickens 

Haunch  of  Venifon 

Harrico 

Lamb  Pie 

Turbot 

Ham 

Veal  Cutlets 

Neck  of  Venifort 
Lobfter  Soup 

Orange  Pudding 

• 

SECOND  COURSE. 
Turkey  Poults 

* 

Peas 

x Apricot  Puffs 

Lobrters 

Fricaffee  of  Lamb 

Half  Moon  Roarted  Sweetbreade 

Smelts 

Cherry  Tart 
Roarted  Rabbits 

THIRD  COURSE. 
Sweetbreads  a-la-Blanche 

Artichokes 

Fillets  o f Soals 

Potted  Wheat  Ears 

Ratafia  Creatfl 

Peas 

Green  Goofcberry  Tart 

Forced  Artichokes 

Preferve^Oranges 

Potted  Ruff 

Matelot  of  Eels 

Lamb’s  Tails  a-la-braife 


Cocks’  Combs 
Green  Apricot  Tarts 
. Stewed  Celery 


Bread  of  Veal 
a-ia-braife 

Venifon  Party 
Chickens 


( XVIII ) 
JULY. 

FIRST  COURSE. 
Mackarel,  &c. 


Tongue  and  Turnips 
Herb  Soup 

Boiled  Goofe  and  rtewed 
Red  Cabbage 
T rout  boiled 


Pulpeton 
Neck  of  Venifon. 
Mutton  Cutlets 


SECOND  COURSE. 


Stewed  Peas  • ■ 

Sweetbreads 

Cuftards 


Roaft  Turkey 
Apricot  Tart 
Jellies 

Green  Codling  Tart 
Roaft  Pigeons 


Blancmange 
Fricaftee  of  Rabbits 
Blaized  Pippins 


Forced  Cucumbers' 
Lobfters  a-la-braife 
Green  Gage  Plums 


THIRD  COURSE. 
Fricaftee  of  Rabbits 
Apricots  Pains  a-la-Duchefle 

Cray-filli  ragooed  Morel  Cherry  Tart 
Jerufalem  Artichokes  Apricot  Puffs 
Lamb  Stones 


AUGUST. 

c 

FIRST  COURSE. 

Stewed  Soals 

Fillets  of  Pigeons  Ham  Turkey  a-Ia-daube 

French  Patty  Cray-filh  Soup  Petit  Patties 

Chickens  Fillet  of  Veal  Rofard  of  Beef  Palates 

Whitings 


Macaroni 
Cheefecakes 
Matelot  of  Eels 


SECOND  COURSE. 

Roaft  Ducks 

Tartlet  Fillets  of  Soals 

Jellies  Apple  Pie 

Orange  Puffs  Fricaftee  of  Sweetbreads 
Leveret 


Stewed  Peas 
Apricot  Tart 
Prawns 


THIRD  COURSE. 

Partridge  a-la-pair 

Potted  Wheat  Ears  Gray-fifh 

Fruit  Cut  Partry 

Scraped  Beef  Blanched  Celery 

Ruffs  and  Rees 


SEPTEMBER. 


(XIX) 


SEPTEMBER. 


Chickens 
Pigeon  Pie 
Harieo  of  Mutton 


Peas 

Sweetbreads 

Cray-fiffl 


FIRST  COURSE. 

Dilh  of  Fiffl 
Chine  of  Lamb 
Gravy  Soup 
Roaft  Beef 
Diili  of  Fifh 

SECOND  COURSE. 

Wild  Fowls 
Damafcene  Tarts 
Crocant 

Maids  of  Honour 
Partridges 


THIRD  COURSE, 
Ragooed  Palates 

Comport  of  B i fcui  ts  Tartlets 


Green  Truffles 
Blanc  mange 


Veal  Collops 
Almond  Tart 
Ham 


Ragooed  Lobfters 
Fried  Pith* 
Fried  Artichokes 


Epergne 
Cheefecakes 
Calves  Ears  a la  braife 


Fruit  In  Jelly 
Cardoons 
Ratafia  Drops 


Jugged  Hare 
French  Patty 
Chickens 


OCTOBER. 

FIRST  COURSE. 
Cod  and  Oyfter  Sauce 
Neck  of  Veal  a la  braife 

Almond  Soup 

Tongue  and  Udder 
Broiled  Salmon 

SECOND  COURSE. 
Pheafant 
Apple  Tarts 
Jellies 
Cuflards 
Turkey 

THIRD  COURSE. 

' Sweetbread  a la  braife 

Tried  Artichokes  Potted  EeJs 

Almond  Cheefecakes  pruj-t 

Potted  Lobfters 
Larks 

[i?2j 


Stewed  Pears 
Roaft  Lobfters 
White  Fricafiee 


Small  Puddings 
Fillet  of  Beef 
larded  & roafted 

Torrent  de  Veau 


Mulhrooms 
Oyfter  Loaves 
Pippins 


Pig’s  Ears 
Apricot  Puffs 
Forced  Celery 

NOVEMBER.' 


NOVEMBER. 

FIRST  COURSE. 
Difh  of  Fifli 

Veal  Cutlet* 

Roafted  Turkey 

Ox  Palates 

Two  Chickens 

Vermicelli 

Leg  of  Lamb 

and  Broccoli 

Soup 

and  Spinach 

Beef  Collops 

Chine  of  Pork 
Dilh  of  Filh 

SECOND  COURSE. 
Woodcocks 

Harrico 

Sheeps  Rumps 

Apple  Puffs 

Difh  of  Jelly 

Oyfter  Loaves , 

Crocants 

Ragooed  Lobffers 

Blanc  mange 

Lemon  Tart 
Hare 

Lambs  Ears 

- 

THIRD  COURSE. 
Pettit  Patties 

Stewed  Pears 

Potted  Chars 

Fried  Oyffers 

Gallantine 

Ice  Cream 

Collared  Eels 

Fillets  of  Whitings  Potted  Cray-fifh 

Lambs'  Ears  a la  braife 

Pippins 

DECEMBER. 


Chickens 

FIRST  COURSE. 
Cod’s  Head 
Stewed  Beef 

Fricandeau  of  Veal 

Almond  Puddings 

Soup  Sante 

Calves  Feet  Pie 

Fillet  of  Pork 

Chine  of  Lamb 

Tongue 

with  lharp  fauce 

Soals  fried  and  boiled 
SECOND  COURSE 

• 

Lambs  Fry 

Wild  Fowls 
Orange  Puffs 

Sturgeon 

Gallantine 

Jellies 

Savoury  Cake 

Prawns 

Tartlets 

Mufhrooms 

t 

Savoy  Cakes 

Partridges 

THIRD  COURSE. 
Ragooed  Palates 
Dutch  Beef  feraped 

China  Oranges 

Lambs  Tails 

Half  Moon 

Calves  Burs 

Jargonel  Pears 

Potted  Larks 

Lemon  Bifcuits 

Fricaffee  of  Cray-fifh 

N B.  Be  careful  to  fend  up  all  kinds  of  garden-fluff  fllitabie 
ir  meat  &C.  in  your  Hrfl  courfe,  in  different  diflies  on  a wa 
the  fide’  tabic  ; and  all  your  faucc  in  boats  or  batons,  to  an  > 

;er  at  the  corners.  cttdp-ctj  c 


(XXI. ) 


SUPPERS. 

1 - l ' . . “ * — T 

Little  Family  Suppers  of  Four  Things. 

Minced  Veal  r 

Pat  of  Butter  in  a glafs  Radifhes 

Poached  Eggs  on  a toafl 

Hafhed  Mutton 

Anchovy  and  Butter  Pickles 

Scolloped  or  roafted  Potatoes 


Sliced  Ham 

Maintenons 

Tart 

Rabbit  roafted 
Boiled  Chicken 

Cold  Beef  or  Mutton  fliced  Pickles 

Scolloped  Oyfters 

Boiled  Tripe 

Bologna  Saufage  fliced  Pat  of  Butter  in  a gl.afs 


Hafhed  Hare 

Bifcuits 

Gudgeons  fried 

Rafped  Beef,  and  a Pat  of 
Butter  in  the  middle 

Duck  roafted 

Potted  Beef 

Roafted  Chicken 

Chefecakes- 

Saufages,  with  Eggs  poached 

Tongue  fliced 

Whitings  broiled 

Bifcuits 

Calf’s  Heart 

Tart 

Veal  Cutlet . 

Radifhes,  and  Butter 
in  the  middle 

Afparagus 

Houfe  Lamb  Steaks,  a-la-fricaflee,  white 


Collared  Eel 

• Pickle* 

Chicken  roafted  i 

[ & 3 ] Family 

(XXII) 

Family  Suppers  of  Five  Things. 


Potted  Pigeon 

Scotch  Collops 

Sallad  Lobftcr 

Peafe 

Butter  fpun 

Eels  broiled  or  boiled 

Tart  Radilhes 

Sweetbread  roafted 

Cold  VeaJ  hafhed 

Anchovies  and  Butter  Plain  Fritters  Pickles 


Prawns 

Teal  roafted 
Pigeons  roafted 

Tarts  Cold  Mutton  fliced 

Afparagus 

Poached  Eggs  and  Spinach  ftewed 


Sices  of  Beef 

Mince  Pies  Baked  Sprats 

Chickens  roafted 

Peafe 

B(  iled  Chickens 

Goofeberry  Cream  Pa^ 

1 and  Melted  Butter 

Fricaflee  of  Ox  Palates 

Siced  Tongue 

Duck  roafted 

Tart  Cray-fifti 

Peafe 

Ham  fliced 

Boiled  Chickens,  Lemon-fauee 

Butter  in  a glafs  Radifties 

Lamb’s  Fry 

Collared  Beef 

Spitchcock  Eel 

Rafpberry  Fritters  Pickles 

Veal  Cutlet 

Giblets  ftewed 

Collared  Veal  fliced  Tart  Crab 

Roafted  Pigeons 


Potted  Beef 

Buttered  Lobfter 

Rafp'  erry  Cream  Collared  Pig’s  Head 
Calf’s  Heart, 

SPECIMEN 


(XXIII) 

SPECIMEN  OF  A HOUSE-KEEPING  BOOK, 


Beer  and  Cyder 
Bread  - - ' 

Butter  - 
Candles  - - 

Cheefe  - 
Cloaths  - - 
Coals  and  Wood 
Eggs  and  Milk 
Filh  - - 

Flour 
Fruit  - 
Garden-fluff 
Malt  and  Hops 
Meat 

Oil,  Vinegar,  -» 
Pepper,  Spice  V 
andMuftard  J 
Poultry  - 
Rent,  Repairs  f 
and  Taxes  5 
Rum  and  Brandy 
Salt  - - 

Servants  Wages 
Soap,  Starch,  See. 
Sugar 

Tea,  Coffee,  &c. 
Wafhing  - - 
Wine 

Sundries  - - 

JViond.  1 
£•  *■  *■ 

1 uekl.  a. 
£.  s.  d. 

Vv ed.  3. 
f.  s.  d. 

inurl.  4. 
£■  d. 

- ‘day  5, 

£•  d- 

saturd.6.  bund.  7. 
£■  s.  d.£.  s.  d. 

? 

! ■: 
j 

- - 

1 

Each  Day's  -i 
F.xptnccs.  S 

Specimen  of  a Page  for  Houfe  keeping; 
Fifty-iwo  of  which  will  enable  every 
Perfon  in  that  fituation  to  keep  regular 
annual  Accounts ; or  they  may  be  had, 
ready  printed,  lor  eighteen-pence,  at  any 
of  the  Bookfeilers  in  Town  or  Country. 


L*4J 


Monday 
Tuefday  - 
vVednefday 
Thurfday  - 
Friday 
Saturday 

i ft  W tek's  Expences 


« 


( XXIV.  ) 


SPECIMEN  OF  THE  LAST  PACE  OF  THE  HOUSE-KEEPING  BOOK, 
FOR  A GENERAL  STATEMENT  IN  THE  YEAR. 


^ r i ft  Week,  Jan. 

£ j 2d  Week  - 
c I 3d  Week 

4th  Week  - 

•j,  r $rh  Week,  Feb. 

• § J 6th  Week 
-a  1 7th  Week 
£ l 8th  Week 

C qthWetV, March 
-g  10th  Week 

« nth  Week 

>§;  1 2th  Week 

13th  Week 

r 1 4th  W eek,  April 
tg  J 1 5th  Week  - - 

^ 1 16th  Week  - - 
N L 17th  Week  - - 

f 1 8th  Week,  May 
gyj  19th  Week 
< I 20th  Week 

1 21ft  Week 

'22d  Week,  June 
£ 23d  Week  - - 

» 24th  W eek 

25th  Week  - - 

V.  26th  Week  - - 

Carried  on  £■ 

£■ 

j | d. 

Brought  up 
. r 27th  Week,  July 
■5“  J 28th  Week  - - 
JS  I 29th  Week  - - 
L 30th  Week  - - 

. r 31ft  Week,  Aug. 

"s'  32d  Week  - - 

js°  33d  Week  - - 

^ 34th  Week  - - 
.35th  Week  - - 

h ("36th  Week,  Set,. 

1 J 37th  Week  - - 

^ 1 38th  Week  - - 
to  139th  Week  - 

C (-40th  Week,  OB. 

*|j  J 41ft  Week  - - 
§ | 42d  Week  - - 

L 43d  Week  - - 

^ r 44  th  W eek,  Nov. 

-a  4cthWeek  - - 

§ , 46th  Week  - - 
,1  47th  Week  - - 
^ L48th  Week  - - 

^ r 49th  Week,  Dec. 

45  J 30th  Week  - - 
§ 1 51ft  Week  - - 

^ l52dWeek  - - 

1 d. 

1 

1 

i 

l 

Total  Expences  of  the  whole  Year  £. 

.4.  — ■ - ...  

/ 


MARKETING 


(XXV) 

MARKETING  TABLES,  from  ONE  PENNY  THREE  FARTHINGS  to 
THREE  PENCE  per  POUND,  & c. 


fNo.  o! 
lbs  Sc 

I Fenny 
s . d. 

1 Fence, 
s.  d 

2 Pence  4 
J-  s.  d. 

z 

0 

3 2 

0 

4 

O 

0 

42 

3 

0 

5! 

0 

6 

O 

0 

64 

4 

0 

7 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

6 

0 

104 

I 

0 

0 

I 

7 

1 

°4 

1 

2 

0 

I 

34 

8 

1 

2 

1 

4 

0 

I 

6 

9 

1 

34 

1 

6 

0 

I 

84 

10 

1 

54 

1 

8 

0 

I 

I04 

II 

1 

74 

1 

10 

0 

2 

04 

12 

1 

9 

2 

0 

0 

2 

3 

13 

1 

I0i 

2 

2 

0 

2 

54 

14 

2 

°4 

2 

4 

0 

2 

n. 

15 

2 

2i 

2 

6 

0 

2 

94 

16 

2 

4 

2 

8 

0 

3 

0 

17 

2 

54 

2 

10 

0 

3 

24 

18 

2 

74 

3 

0 

0 

3 

44 

19 

2 

94 

3 

2 

0 

3 

64 

20 

2 

F I 

3 

4 

0 

3 

9 

21 

3 

°4 

3 

6 

0 

3 

1x4 

22 

3 

24 

3 

8 

0 

4 

J4 

23 

3 

4? 

3 

10 

0 

4 

34 

24 

3 

6 

4 

0 

0 

4 

6 

25 

3 

74 

4 

2 

0 

4 

84 

26 

3 

9s 

4 

4 

0 

4 

104 

27 

3 

n4 

4 

6 

0 

5 

°4 

[28 

4 

I 

4 

8 

0 

5 

3 

29 

4 

24 

4 

10 

0 

5 

54 

3° 

4 

42 

5 

0 

0 

5 

74 

3 1 

4 

64 

5 

2 

0 

5 

94 

32 

4 

8 

5 

4 

0 

b 

0 

33 

4 

94 

5 

6 

0 

6 

24 

34 

4 

1*4 

5 

8 

0 

6 

44 

35 

5 

5 

IO 

0 

6 

64 

36 

5 

3 

6 

0 

0 

6 

9 

37 

5 

44 

6 

2 

0 

6 

n4 

38 

5 

64 

6 

4 

0 

7 

14 

39 

5 

84 

6 

6 

0 

7 

34 

40 

5 

10 

6 

8 

0 

7 

6 

41 

5 

1 14 

6 

10 

0 

7 

84 

42 

b 

*5 

7 

0 

0 
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64 

I 

2 

I 

3 

6 

48 

0 

19 

O 

I 

O 

0 

I 

I 

O 

I 

2 

0 

I 

3 

0 

I 

4 

O 

49 

0 

>9 

44 

I 

O 

5 

I 

I 

54 

I 

2 

52 

I 

3 

54 

I 

4 

6 

5° 

0 

19 

9s 

I 
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IO 

I 

I 

I°5 

I 

2 

1 1 

I 

3 

n4 

1 

5 

O 

5> 

I 

O 

2k 

I 
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3 

I 

2 

34 

I 

3 

4 4 

I 

4 

$ 

I 

5 

6 

52 

I 

O 

7 

I 

I 

8 

1 

2 

9 

I 

3 

IO 

I 

4 

1 1 

I 

6 

O 

53 

I 

0 

H| 

I 

2 

I 

I 

3 

2;: 

I 

4 

32 

1 

5 

Air 

6 

6 

54 

I 

I 

4 5 

I 

2 

6 

I 

3 

lb 

I 

4 

9 

5 

10.7 

7 

O 

r5? 

1 

I 

9? 

I 

2 

1 I 

I 

4 

°i 

5 

24 

6 

4 

7 

6 

[56 

I 

2 

2 

I 

3 

4 

I 

4 

6 

5 

8 

6 

IO 

8 

O 

rL84 

13 

3 

1 5 

O 

I 

1 6 

9 

18 

6 

2 

0 

3 

2 

2 

0 

19  7 

2 

I 

8 

2 

3 

9 

2 5 

IO 

2 7 

11 

2 IO 

0 

j_ 1 1 2 

2 

4 

2 

6 

8 

1 2 

9 

0 

- 

11  4 

2 

13 

8 

l6 

0 
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MARKETING  TABLES,  from  SIX-PENCE  HALF-PENNY 
PENCE  per  POUND,  &c. 


to  NINI- 


-NO.  Ol 

lbs.&c. 

6 Pence  A 
1.  s.  d. 

7 pence. 
1.  s.  d. 

2 

O 

I 

I 

O 

I 

2 

3 

0 

j 

74 

O 

I 

9 

4 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

4 

5 

0 

2 

84 

0 

«■> 

I I 

6 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

6 

7 

0 

3 

92 

0 

4 

I 

8 

0 

4 

4 

a 

4 

8 

9 

0 

4 

!°4 

0 

5 

3 

10 

0 

5 

5 

0 

5 

IO 

I r 

0 

5 

Ir4 

0 

b 

5 

1 2 

0 

6 

6 

0 

1 

O 

13 

0 

7 

°4 

0 

7 

7 

■ 14 

0 

7 

7 

0 

8 

2 

15 

0 

8 

i4 

0 

8 

9 

lb 

0 

8 

8 

0 

9 

4 

17 

0 

9 

-4 

0 

9 

I I 

18 

0 

9 

9 

0 

10 

6 

*9 

0 

IO 

3i 

0 

1 1 

I 

20 

0 

IO 

10 

0. 

1 1 

8 

21 

0 

1 1 

44 

0 

12 

3 

22 

0 

1 1 

1 1 

0 

12 

IO 

23 

0 

12 

54 

0 

13 

5 

24 

0 

13 

0 

0 

14 

O 

25 

0 

13 

6 4 

0 

14 

7 

26 

0 

14 

1 

0 

15 

2 

l*7 

0 

14 

74 

0 

15 

9 

[28 

0 

15 

2 

0 

lb 

4 

29 

0 

15 

84 

0 

l6 

I I 

3° 

0 

i<? 

3 

0 

17 

6 

3 1 

0 

16 

94 

0 

18 

1 

32 

0 

17 

4 

0 

18 

8 

33 

0 

17 

104 

0 

19 

3 

34 

0 

18 

5 

0 

19 

10 

35 

0 

18 

“i 

X 

O 

5 

3& 

0 

19 

6 

1 

I 

0 

37 

I 

O 

°4 

1 

I 

7 

3* 

I 

O 

7 

1 

2 

2 

39 

I 

I 

lk 

1 

2 

9 

4<? 

I 

I 

8 

1 

3 

4 

4i 

I 

2 

H 

r 

3 

11 

42 

I 

2 

9 

X 

4 

6 

43 

I 

3 

34 

I 

5 

1 

44 

I 

3 

IO 

I 

5 

8 

45 

X 

4 

44 

I 

6 

3 

46 

I 

4 

1 1 

I 

6 

IO 

47 

I 

5 

5i 

I 

7 

5 

48 

I 

6 

0 

I 

8 

0 

49 

I 

6 

I 

8 

7 

5° 

I 

7 

1 

I 

9 

2 

Si 

I 

7 

74 

I 

9 

9 

52 

I 

8 

2 

I 

IO 

4 

S3 

I 

8 

84 

I 

10 

I I 

54 

I 

9 

3 

I 

1 1 

6 

55 

1 

9 

92 

I 

12 

1 

[56 

I 

IO 

4 

I 

12 

8 

[84 

2 

5 

6 

2 

9 

0 

[100 

2, 

14 

2 

2 

18 

4 

r t T2 

7 

O 

8 

3 

5 

4 

7 Fence  £ 
1.  s.  d. 


i 

1 

2 
• 3 

3 

4 

5 

•5 

6 
6 

7 

8 
8 

9 

io 

10 

1 1 
1 1 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

O 12 

o 13 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

0 

1 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
l 
I 
X 
I 
I 
I 
I 


!3 

14 

15 

15 

16 
r 6 

.17 

IS 

18 

19 

o 

0 

1 
I 

z 

3 

3 

4 

5 

5 

6 
6 

7 

8 
8 
9 

TO 
I 10 
I I I 


3 

io5 

6 

Vi 

9 

4* 

o 

7i 

3 

103 

6 

i* 

9 

4* 

o 

7£ 

3 

J3 

9 

4s 

o 

7k 

3 

i°i 


1 1 

12 

13 
13 


1 14 
1 IS 


12 

2 

10 


1 k 

9 

4s 

o 

7i 

3 

104 

6 

15 

9 

44 

o 

74 

3 

i°i 

6 

l4 

9 

44 

o 

74 

3 

I04 

6 

lk 

9 

44 

o 

6 

6 

o 


8 Pence. 

8 Pence  i 

9 Pence. 

1. 

s. 

d. 

1. 

s. 

d. 

1. 

s. 

d. 

O 

1 

4 

O 

I 

5 

O 

J 

6 

O 

2 

O 

O 

2 

*5 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

10 

0 

3 

O 

0 

3 

4 

0 

3 

H 

0 

3 

9 

0 

4 

O 

0 

4 

3 

0 

4 

6 

0 

4 

8 

0 

4 

” k 

0 

s 

3 

0 

5 

4 

0 

5 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

O 

0 

6 

4 k 

0 

6 

9 

0 

6 

8 

0 

7 

I 

0 

7 

6 

0 

7 

4 

0 

7 

93 

0 

8 

3 

0 

8 

O 

0 

8 

6 

0 

9 

O 

0 

8 

8 

0 

9 

2i 

0 

9 

9 

0 

9 

4 

0 

9 

I 1 

0 

IO 

6 

0 

10 

O 

0 

10 

7k 

0 

1 1 

3 

0 

10 

8 

0 

1 1 

4 

0 

J 2 

0 

0 

II 

4 

0 

12 

°i 

0 

12 

9 

0 

12 

O 

0 

I 2 

9 

0 

13 

6 

0 

12 

8 

0 

13 

53 

0 

14 

3 

0 

13 

4 

0 

14 

2 

0 

15 

0 

0 

14 

O 

0 

14 

io£ 

0 

15 

9 

0 

14 

8 

0 

15 

7 

0 

16 

6 

01*15 

4 

0 

l6 

•3  1 

3 2 

0 

17 

3 

0 

16 

O 

0 

17 

0 

0 

l8 

O 

0 

l6 

8 

0 

17 

8| 

0 

18 

9 

0 

17 

4 

0 

18 

5 

0 

19 

6 

0 

18 

O 

0 

19 

lk 

I 

O 

3 

0 

18 

8 

0 

19 

10 

I 

I 

0 

0 

19 

4 

I 

O 

H 

I 

I 

9 

1 

0 

O 

I 

I 

3 

I 

2 

6 

I 

O 

8 

I 

I 

1 

I 

3 

3 

I 

I 

4 

I 

2 

8 

I 

4 

0 

I 

2 

O 

I 

3 

43 

I 

4 

9 

I 

2 

8 

I 

4 

I 

I 

5 

6 

I 

3 

4 

I 

4 

93 

I 

6 

3 

I 

4 

O 

I 

5 

6 

I 

7 

0 

I 

4 

8 

I 

6 

2— 

1 

7 

9 

I 

5 

4 

I 

6 

ii 

I 

8 

6 

I 

6 

O 

I 

7 

7k 

I 

9 

3 

I 

6 

8 

I 

8 

4 

I 

10 

0 

I 

7 

4 

I 

9 

o| 

I 

IO 

9 

I 

8 

O 

I 

9 

9 

I 

1 1 

6 

I 

8 

8 

I 

IO 

5i 

I 

12 

3 

I 

9 

4 

I 

1 1 

2 

I 

>3 

0 

I 

IO 

O 

I 

1 1 

I°3 

I 

>3 

9 

I 

IO 

8 

I 

12 

7 

I 

»4 

6 

I 

1 1 

4 

I 

13 

3i 

I 

»5 

3 

I 

12 

O 

I 

14 

O 

I 

l6 

0 

I 

12 

8 

I 

14 

H 

I 

l6 

9 

I 

*3 

4 

I 

15 

5 

I 

17 

6 

I 

14 

O 

I 

ib 

ii 

I 

18 

3 

1 

14 

8 

I 

16 

10 

I 

•9 

0 

I 

15 

4 

I 

17 

6| 

I 

■9 

9 

I 

l6 

O 

I 

is 

3 

2 

O 

6 

I 

16 

8 

I 

18  n4 

2 

I 

3 

I 

17 

4 

I 

>9 

8 

2 

2 

0 

2 

l6 

O 

2 

19 

6 

3 

3 

0 

3 

6 

8 

3 

IO 

10 

3 

>5 

0 

3 

1 + 

X 

3 

•9 

4 

4 

4 

0 
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Marketing  tables,  from  nine-pence  half-penny  to  one 

SHILLING  per  POUND,  &c. 


]No.  ot 

9 Pence  4 

10  Pence. 

10  Pence  4 

I 

Pence. 

1 1 Pence  4 

1 bhil.  I 

, lbs.  & c 

h s. 

d. 

1. 

s. 

d. 

1. 

s. 

d. 

1. 

s. 

d. 

1 

S. 

d. 

1.  s. 

2 

O I 

7 

O 

I 

8 

O 

I 

9 

O 

I 

IO 

0 

I 

II 

O 2 

3 

0 2 

4s 

O 

2 

6 

0 

2 

7s 

0 

2 

9 

0 

2 

l0i 

0 3 

4 

0 3 

2 

O 

3 

4 

0 

3 

6 

0 

3 

8 

0 

3 

IO 

0 4 

5 

0 3 

Ili 

0 

4 

2 

0 

4 

4i 

0 

4 

7 

0 

4 

9i 

0 s 

6 

0 4 

9 

0 

s 

0 

0 

5 

3 

0 

5 

6 

0 

s 

9 

0 6 

7 

0 5 

4 

0 

5 

10 

0 

b 

xi 

0 

6 

s 

0 

6 

H 

0 7 

8 

0 6 

4 

0 

6 

8 

0 

7 

O 

0 

7 

4 

0 

7 

8 

0 8, 

9 

0 7 

Ji 

0 

7 

6 

0 

7 

I0i 

0 

8 

3 

0 

8 

74 

0 9 

IO 

0 7 

II 

0 

8 

4 

0 

8 

9 

0 

9 

2 

0 

9 

7 

0 10 

1 1 

0 8 

8i 

0 

9 

2 

0 

9 

7s 

0 

IO 

i 

0 

IO 

6i 

0 11 

12 

p 9 

6 

0 

10 

O 

0 

IO 

6 

0 

II 

0 

0 

1 1 

6 

0 12 

t3 

0 10 

3i 

0 

10 

10 

0 

u 

4s 

0 

1 1 

1 1 

0 

12 

5i 

° 13  . 

i4 

0 11 

I 

0 

1 1 

8 

0 

12 

3 

0 

12 

10 

0 

13 

S 

0 r4 

*5 

0 11 

I0i 

0 

12 

6 

0 

13 

ii 

0 

13 

9 

0 

14 

4s 

0 15 

l6 

0 12 

8 

0 

J3 

4 

0 

14 

O 

0 

14 

8 

0 

15 

4 

0 16 

17 

o 13 

Si 

0 

*4 

2 

0 

14  104 

0 

*5 

7 

0 

l6 

3| 

0 17 

18 

0 14 

3 

0 

*5 

0 

0 

J5 

9 

0 

l6 

6 

0 

17 

3 

0 18 

*9 

0 is 

°i 

0 

'S 

10 

0 

16 

7i 

0 

17 

5 

0 

18 

2 i 
*2 

0 19 

20 

0 15 

IO 

0 

16 

8 

Q 

17 

6 

0 

18 

4 

0 

19 

1 0 

21 

0 16 

7i 

0 

*7 

6 

0 

18 

4i 

0 

!9 

3 

I 

O 

I I 

22 

0 17 

5 

0 

18 

4 

0 

19 

3 

I 

O 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 2 

23 

0 18 

2 — 

0 

*9 

2 

1 

O 

•i 

I 

I 

I 

I 

2 

°i 

1 3 

24 

0 19 

O 

I 

0 

0 

I 

I 

O 

I 

2 

0 

I 

3 

0 

1 '4 

2S 

0 19 

9s 

I 

0 

IO 

I 

I 

i°i 

I 

2 

1 1 

I 

3 

1 1 s 

1 5 

26 

1 0 

7 

I 

I 

8 

I 

2 

9 

I 

3 

IO 

I 

4 

II 

1 6 

27 

[28 

i 1 

4i 

I 

2 

6 

I 

3 

7i 

I 

4 

9 

I 

5 

I0i 

1 7 

1 2 

2 

I 

3 

4 

I 

4 

6 

I 

5 

8 

I 

6 

IO 

1 S 

2 9 

1 2 

"i 

3 

4 

2 

I 

5 

4s 

I 

6 

7 

I 

7 

9i 

1 9 

30 

1 3 

9 

I 

5 

O 

I 

6 

3 

I 

7 

6 

I 

8 

9 

i ro 

3i 

1 4 

6i 

I 

5 

IO 

I 

7 

*i 

I 

8 

S 

I 

9 

8i 

1 1 1 

32 

1 5 

4 

I 

b 

8 

I, 

8 

O 

I 

9 

4 

I 

IO 

8 

1 12 

33 

1 6 

4 

I 

7 

6 

I 

8 

I0i 

I 

10 

3 

I 

1 1 

yh 

1 13 

34 

1 6 

I I 

I 

8 

4 

I 

9 

9 

I 

11 

2 

I 

12 

7 ~ 

1 14 

35 

1 7 

*i 

I 

9 

2 

I 

IO 

7i 

I 

la 

I 

I 

13 

64 

1 J5 

36 

1 8 

6 

I 

10 

O 

I 

1 1 

6 

I 

*3 

O 

I 

14 

6 

I l6 

37 

1 9 

3i 

I 

10 

10 

I 

12 

4s 

I 

»3 

I I 

I 

15 

52 

1 i7 

38 

I IO 

I 

I 

11 

8 

I 

*3 

3 

1 

*4 

10 

I 

16 

5 

1 18 

39 

1 10 

*?4 

I 

12 

6 

I 

14 

I 

15 

9 

I 

17 

4s 

1 19 

40 

1 ii 

8 

I 

13 

4 

I 

!5 

O 

I 

16 

8 

I 

18 

4 

2 O 

4i 

I 12 

Si 

I 

J4 

2 

I 

15 

I0i 

I 

17 

7 

I 

19 

3i 

2 I 

42 

1 13 

3 

I 

rS 

O 

I 

l6 

9 

I 

18 

6 

2 

O 

a a 

43 

1 14 

°i 

I 

>5 

10 

I 

t7 

7i 

I 

J9 

5 

2 

I 

2 — 
2 

2 3 

44 

1 14. 10 

I 

l6 

8 

I 

18 

6 

2 

0 

4 

2 

2 

2 4 

45 

1 15 

7i 

I 

J7 

6 

1 

19 

4i 

2 

I 

3 

2 

3 

ii 

2 5 
2 6 

46 

i j6 

S 

I 

18 

4 

2 

0 

3 

2 

2 

2 

a 

4 

I 

47 

48 

1 17 
1 18 

2i 

0 

1 

2 

*9 

0 

2 

0 

2 

2 

1 

2 

>i 

O 

a 

a 

3 

4 

I 

O 

2 

2 

5 

6 

°i 

0 

2 7 

•a  S 

49 

1 18 

9i 

2 

0 

10 

2 

2 

I0i 

2 

4 

1 1 

2 

6 

i;i 

1 1 

a 9 
a 10 

50 

1 19 

7 

2 

1 

8 

2 

3 

9 

a 

5 

IO 

2 

7 

5i 

2 0 

4i 

2 

2 

6 

2 

4 

7i 

a 

6 

9 

2 

8 

IQi 

2 I I 

52 

2 1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

2 

5 

6 

2 

7 

8 

2 

9 

IO 

2 12 

53 

2 1 

1 ‘i 

2 

4 

2 

2 

6 

4i 

a 

8 

7 

2 

IO 

9 4 
9 

a 13 

54 

2 2 

9 

2 

s 

O 

2 

7 

3 

2 

9 

6 

2 

I I 

a 14 
a 15 
a 16 

4 4 

5 0 

5 1 2 _ 

rSS 

C56 

J>4 

2 3 

2 4 

3 6 

6i 

4 

6 

2 

2 

3 

s 

6 

10 

10 

8 

0 

2 

2 

3 

8 

9 

13 

*i 

O 

6 

2 

2 

3 

10 

1 1 
17 

5 

4 

0 

2 

2 

4 

la 

13 

0 

1‘ 

6 

L 100 

3 19 

2 

4 

3 

4 

4 

7 

6 

4 

1 1 

8 

4 

15 

IO 

1 12 

f ■ 

-4 — *L 

8 

4 

13 

X- 

4 

18 

O 

JL 

2 

'8 

JL 

7 

4 

(XXX)  TABLES  FOR  BUYING  AND  SELLING. 

Shewing  at  one  View  the  Amount  of  any  Commodity,  from  One  Pound,  Ounces 
Yard,  &c  to  One  Hundred;  and  from  One  Farthing  to  ' me  Shilling. 


No.  oi 
lbs.  &c. 

i j'  hi  til. 

s.  d. 

1:  artiib. 
s.  d. 

; Ku  tli  » 
S.  d 

Penny 
s d 

: j enny  3 
s.  d. 

1 Penny  £ 
s.  d. 

2 

0 

°4 

0 

1 

0 

i4 

0 

2 

0 

24 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

*2 

0 

24 

0 

3 

0 

34 

0 

44 

4 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

6 

5 

0 

u 

0 

24 

p 

34 

0 

5 

0 

65 

0 

74 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4i 

0 

6 

0 

74 

0 

9 

7 

0 

if 

0 

34 

0 

54 

0 

7 

0 

0 

ioi 

8 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

fa 

0 

8 

0 

IO 

1 

O 

9 

0 

2i 

0 

44 

0 

64 
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CHAP.  I. 

OF  ROASTING. 

/ 

General  Injlruftions  for  RoaJUng. 

WHEN  you  roaft  any  kind  of  meat,  it  is  a very  good 
way  to  put  a little  fait  and  water  in  your  dripping- 
pan  ; bade  your  meat  a little  with  it ; let  it  dry,  then 
dull  it  well  with  flour ; bafte  it  with  frefh  butter,  it  will  make 
your  meat  a better  colour.  Obferve  always  to  have  a brilk, 
clear  fire ; it  will  prevent  your  meat  from  dazing,  and  the  froth 
from  falling  \ keep  it  a good  diftance  from  the  fire  ; if  the  meat 
is  fcorched,  the  outfide  is  hard,  and  prevents  the  heat  from  pe- 
netrating into  the  meat,  and  will  appear  enough  before  it  be  lit- 
tle more  than  half  done.  Time,  diftance,  bailing  often,  and  a 
clear  fire,  is  the  beft  method  I can  prefcribe  for  roafting  meat  to 
perfe&ion  ; when  the  fleam  draws  near  the  fire,  it  is  a fign  of 
its  being  enough  ; but  you  will  be  the  beft  judge  of  that  from 
the  time  you  put  it  down.  Be  careful,  when  you  roaft  any  kind 
of  wild-fowl,  to  keep  a clear  brilk  fire  \ roaft  them  a light  brown, 
but  not  too  much.  It  is  a great  fault  to  roaft  them  till  the  gravy 
runs  out  of  them,  it  takes  off  the  fine  flavour.  Tame  fowls  re- 
quire more  roafting  \ they  are  a long  time  before  they  are  hot 
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through,  and  muft  be  often  balled  to  keep  up  a ftrong  froth  ; it 
makes  them  rife  better,  and  a finer  colour.  Pigs,  and  geefe 
fhould  be  roafied  before  a good  fire,  and  turned  quick.  Hares 
and  rabbits  require  time  and  care,  to  fee  the  ends  are  roafied 
enough  ; when  they  are  half  roafied,  cut  the  neck-fkin,  and  let 
out  the  blood,  or  when  they  are  cut  up  they  often  appear  bloody 
at  the  neck.  Rajfald , p.  53.  Farley,  33. 

I raufi  defire  the  cook  to  order  her  fire  according  to  what  {he 
is  to  drefs ; if  any  thing  very  little  or  thin,  then  a pretty  little 
brilk  fire,  that  it  may  be  done  quick  and  nice  ; if  a very  large 
joint,  then  be  fure  a good  fire  be  laid  to  cake.  Let  it  be  clear 
at  the  bottom  ; and  when  your  meat  is  half  done,  move  the  drip- 
ping-pan and  fpit  a little  from  the  fire,  and  ftir  up  a good  brilk 
fire  ; for,  according  to  the  goodnefs  of  your  fire,  your  meat  will 
be  done  fooner  or  later.  Giaffc,  1. 

As  foon  as  the  meat  is  put  to  the  fire,  pour  over  it  fome  warm 
water,  which  throw  away  ; this  is  very  necefiary  to  thofe  who 
arc  nice  in  the  drefiing  their  meat,  it  being  a good  deal  handled 
in  the  fpitting ; fiiake  fome  flour  over  it,  bafte  it  with  butter, 
and  do  not  put  it  too  near  the  fire ; this.  With  frequently  bailing 
it,  a brilk  fire,  and  allowing  time  enough,  are  the  only  means 
of  roafting  in  perfection  ; when  the  fleam  draws  to  the  fire,  the 
meat  is  done  ; flour  and  bafte  it  juft  before  it  is  fent  to  the  table, 
that  it  may  have  a nice  froth  ; always  allow  a longer  time  for  the 
meat  to  roaft  in  frofty  weather ; take  particular  care  to  have  the 
fpit  clean,  as  nothing  is  more  difagreeabl^  than  a fpit- mark; 
and  remember,  when  the  meat  is  half  done,  to  remove  the  drip- 
ping-pan and  fpit  a little  from  the  fire,  and  ftir  it ; if  it  is  a good 
fire  before  the  meat  is  laid  down,  once  ftirring  it  will  in  general 
roaft  a joint  of  meat.  Never  fait  the  meat  before  it  is  put  to  the 
fire,  it  draws  out  the  gravy  too  much ; if  it  is  to  be  kept  fome 
time  before  it  is  drefled,  as  indeed  mutton  and  beef  are  not  good 
frefh  killed,  be  fure  to  dry  it  well  with  a cloth,  and  hang  it 
where  it  will  have  a thorough  air  ; look  at  it  every  day,  and  wipe 
off  all  the  damp  ; it  will  keep  a long  time.  Some  pepper  it  a 
little.  Maforiy  120.  GlaJJ'e,  2. 

To  roajl  Beef. 

Be  fure  to  paper  the  top,  and  bafte  it  well  all  the  time  it  is 

Toafting,  and  throw  a handful  of  fait  on  it.  When  you  lee  the 
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fmoke  draw  to  the  fire,  it  is  near  enough ; then  take  off  the  pa- 
per, bade  it  well,  and  dredge  it  with  a little  flour  to  make  a fine 
froth.  Never  fait  your  roaft  meat  before  you  lay  it  to  the  fire, 
for  that  draws  out  all  the  gravy.  Take  up  your  meat,  and  gar- 
nifh  your  difh  with  nothing  but  horfe-radifh. 

To  roaft  a piece  of  beef  of  about  ten  pounds,  will  take  an  hour 
and  an  half,  at  a good  fire.  Twenty  pounds  weight  will  take 
three  hours,  if  it  be  a thick  piece ; but  if  it  be  a thin  piece  of 
twenty  pounds  weight,  two  hours  and  an  half  will  do  it ; and  fo 
on,  according  to  the  weight  of  your  meat,  more  or  lefs.  Ob- 
ferve,  in  frofty  weather  your  beef  will  take  half  an  hour  longer. 
Glajfe,  22, 


to  roaft  a Beef -‘tongue. 

Boil  a tongue  until  it  will  peel,  in  broth  or  water,  with  fait 
and  pepper,  onions,  carrots,  parfnips,  a nofegay*,  two  cloves 
of  garlic,  laurel,  and  thyme;  then  lard  it  as  a fricandeaut,  and 
finifli  it  in  roafting;  ferve  under  it  a relifhing  fauce,  or  plain. 
Dairy  tuple,  53. 

Cold  Roaft  Beef  family  fafloion. 

Slice  three  or  four  onions,  and  fry  them  in  butter  ; when  done, 
add  a little  broth,  three  fhallots  chopped  ; pepper  and  fait ; then 
put  flices  of  cold  beef  to  it ; boil  for  a moment ; when  ready, 
add  a liafonj:  made  of  three  yolks  of  eggs  and  a little  vinegar. 
Cold  beef  is  alfo  very  good  with  cold  fauce,  made  of  chopped 
parfley,  fhallots,  vinegar,  oil,  muftard,  minced  anchovy,  5cc. 
Dairy  tuple,  67. 


to  roaft  Mutton  and  Lamb. 

t vSi t0  roa^n§  mutton,  the  loin,  the  chine  of  mutton, 
(which  is  the  two  loins]  and  the  faddle,  (which  is  the  two  necks, 
and  part  of  the  fhoulders  cut  together)  muff  have  the  fkin  raifed 
and  lkewered  on ; and  when  near  done,  take  off  the  fkin,  bafte 

_nn.  ?ur  rt*  1 i0.  fr°th  Jt  UP*  Al1  other  parts  of  mutton  and  lamb 
mult  be  roafted  with  a quick  clear  fire,  without  the  fkin  being 


A faggot  of  parfley,  onions,  fhallots,  See. 

A piece  of  meat  larded,  brazed,  and  glazed. 
Conglutinating  different  liquors  without  boiling. 
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, rai^e^>  or  paper  put  on.  You  fhould  always  obferve  to  ball'* 
your  meat  as  Toon  as  you  lay  it  down  to  roaft  ; fprinkle  fome 
lalt  on,  and,  when  near  done,  dredge  it  with  a little  flour  to  froth 
it  up.  Garnilh  mutton  with  horfe-radifh  ; lamb  with  creiles,  or 
fmall  falading. 

A leg  of  mutton  of  fix  pounds  will  take  an  hour  and  a quar- 
ter; of  twelve  pounds,  two  hours;  a fmall  faddle,  an  hour  and 
an  half ; a large  one,  near  three  hours.  Paper  a faddle.  If  gar- 
lic is  not  difliked,  fhifF  the  knuckle  part  of  the  leg  with  two  or 
three  cloves  of  it  ; a breaft  will  take  half  an  hour  at  a brifk  fire ; 
a large  neck,  an  hour  ; a fmall  one,  a little  more  than  half  an 
hour  ; a ihoulder  near  as  much  time  as  a leg.  For  fauce — pota- 
toes, pickles,  falad,  celery  raw  or  Hewed,  broccoli,  French 
beans,  cauliflower ; or,  to  a Ihoulder  of  mutton,  onion  fauce. 
Majon,  161. 

To  roaft  a Haunch  of  Mutton , Venifon  fafoion. 

.To  drefs  a haunch  of  mutton,  venifon  falhion,  take  a hind  fat 
quarter  of  mutton,  and  cut  the  leg  like  a haunch.  Lay  it  in  a 
pan,  with  the  back  fide  of  it  down,  and  pour  a bottle  of  red 
wine  over  it,  in  which  let  it  lay  twenty-four  hours.  Spit  it,  and 
.roaft  it  at  a good  quick  fire,  and  keep  bailing  it  all  the  time  with 
the  famy  liquor  and  butter.  It  will  require  an  hour  and  an  half 
roalling;  and,  \vhen  it  is  done,  fend  it  up  with  a little  good 
gravy  in  one  boat,  and  fweet  fauce  in  another.  A good  fat 
tteck  of  mutton  done  in-  this  manner  is  elleemed  delicate  eating. 
Farley,  34. 

Another  way. 

Cut  a hind  quarter  of  fat  mutton  like  a haunch  of  venifon  ; 
let  it  lleep  in  the  Iheep’s  blood  for  five  or  fix  hours  ; then  let  it 
hang,  in  cold  dry  weather,  for  three  weeks,  or  as  long  as  it  will 
keep  fweet ; rub  it  well  with  a cloth,  then  rub  it  over  with  frelh 
butter  ; drew  fome  fait  over  it,  and  a little  flour  ; butter  a-  Iheet 
of  paper,  and  lay  over  it,  and  another  over  that,  or  fome  pafte, 
and  tie  it  round.  If  it  is  large,  it  will  take  two  hours  and  an 
half  roalling.  Before  it  is  taken  up,  take  off  the  paper,  or  pafte, 
bade  it  well  with  butter,  and  flour  it.  Let  the  jack  go  round 
very  quick,  that  it  may  have  a good  froth.  Sauce — gravy  and 
currant  jelly.  Majon,  i6x. 
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Another  way . 

Get  the  larged  and  fatted  leg  of  mutton  you  can,  cut  out  like 
a haunch  of  venifon,  as  foon  as  it  is  killed,  whild  it  is  warm, 
it  will  eat  the  tendererer;  take  out  the  bloody  vein,  flick  it  in 
feveral  places  in  the  under  fide  with  a lharp-pointed  knife ; pour 
over  it  a bottle  of  red  wine ; turn  it  in  the  wine  four  or  five 
times  a day  for  five  days,  then  dry  it  exceeding  well  with  a clean 
cloth ; hang  it  up  in  the  air,  with  the  thick  end  uppermofl,  for 
five  days ; dry  it  night  and  morning,  to  keep  it  from  being 
damp  or  growing  mu  Ay.  When  you  roaft  it,  cover  it  with  pa- 
per, and  pafle  it  as  you  do  venifon ; ferve  it  up  with  venifon 
iauce,  It  will  take  four  hours  roafling.  Rajfald , 107. 

To  roajl  Veal. 

As  to  veal,  you  mull  be  careful  to  roaft  it  of  a fine  brown  ; 
if  a large  joint,  a very  good  fire  ; if  a fmall  joint,  a pretty  little 
bride  fire ; if  a fillet  or  loin,  be  fure  to  paper  the  fat,  that  you 
lofe  as  li'ttle  of  that  as  pofiible.  Lay  it  fome  diftance  from  the 
fire,  till  it  is  foaked  ; then  lay  it  near  the  fire.  When  you  lay 
it  down,  bade  it  well  with  good  butter ; and  when  it  is  near 
enough,  bade  it  again,  and  dredge  it  with  a little  dour.  The 
bread  you  mud  road  with  the  caul  on  till  it  is  enough  ; and 
fltewer  the  fweet-bread  on  the  back  fide  of  the  bread.  W hen  it 
is  nigh  enough,  take  off  the  caul,  bade  it,  and  dredge  it  with  a 
little  dour.  Glujfe , 2. 

Veal  takes  much  the  fame  time  roading  as  pork  \ but  be  fure 
to  paper  the  fat  of  a loin  or  fillet,  and  bade  your  veal  with  good 
butter.  Glaffe,  13. 

Veal  will  take  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  a pound  in  roading  ; 
paper  the  fat  of  the  loin  and  fillet ; duff  the  fillet  and  fhoulder 
with  the  following  ingredients- — a quarter  of  a pound  of  fuet 
c opped  fine,  parfley  and  fweet  herbs  chopped,  grated  bread  and 
lemon  peel ; pepper,  fait,  nutmeg,  and  yolk  of  egg ; butter 
may  fupply  the  want  of  fuet ; road  the  bread  with  the  caul  on, 
till  it  is  almod  enough,  then  take  it  off ; dour  it,  and  bade  it. 
Veal  requires  to  be  more  done  than  beef.  For  fauce — falad, 
pickles,  potatoes,  broccoli,  cucumbers  raw  or  dewed,  French 
beans,  peafe,  cauliflower,  celery  raw  or  dewed,  jifafotiy  137. 
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To  roof  Pork. 

Pork  mud  be  well  done,  or  it  is  apt  to  furfeit.  When  you 
roaft  a lo^n,  take  a fharp  pen-knife,  and  cut  the  fkin  acrofs,  to 
make  the  crackling  eat  the  better.  The  chine  mult  be  cut,  and 
fo  mull  all  pork  that  has  the  rind  on.  Roaft  a leg  of  pork  thus : 
—-Take  a knife,  as  above,  and  fcore  it;  ftuff  the  knuckle  part 
with  fage  and  onion,  chopped  fine,  with  pepper  and  fait ; or  cut 
a hole  under  the  twift,  and  put  the  fage,  &c.  there,  and  fkewer 
it  up  with  a fkewer.  Roaft  it  crifp,  becaufe  moft  people  like  the 
rind  crifp,  which  they  call  crackling.  Make  fome  good  apple- 
fauce,  and  fend  it  up  in  a boat ; then  have  a little  drawn  gravy 
to  put  in  the  difh.  This  they  call  a mock-goofe.  The  fpring, 
or  hand  of  pork,  if  very  young,  roafted  like  a pig,  eats  very 
well ; or  take  the  fpring,  and  cut  off  the  fliank  or  knuckle,  and 
fprinkle  fage  and  onion  over  it,  and  roll  it  round,  and  tie  it  with 
a firing,  and  roaft  it  two  hours,  otherwife  it  is  better  boiled. 
The  fpare-rib  fhould  be  bafted  with  a little  bit  of  butter,  a very 
little  duft  of  flour,  and  fome  fage  fhred  fmall ; but  we  never 
make  any  fauce  to  it  but  apple-fauce.  The  bed  way  to  drefs 
pork  griflcins  is  to  roaft  them,  bade  them  with  a little  butter  and 
fage,  and  a little  pepper  and  fait.  Few  eat  any  thing  with  thefe 
but  muftard.  GlaJJ’c,  3. 


Pork  mull  be  well  done.  To  every  pound,  allow  a quarter  of 
an  hour.  For  example — a joint  of  twelve  pounds  weight,  three 
hours ; and  fo  on.  If  it  be  a thin  piece  of  that  weight,  two 
hours  will  roaft  it.  GlaJJ'e , 22. 

Do  not  fcore  pork,  but  rub  it  over  with  a feather  and  fome 
oil.  Mafon,  175. 


To  roof  a Pig. 

Stick  your  pig  juft  above  the  breaft-bone,  run  your  knife  to 
the  heart.  When  it  is  dead,  put  it  in  cold  water  for  a few  mi- 
nutes, then  rub  it  over  with  a little  rofin  beat  exceeding  fine,  or 
its  own  blood  ; put  your  pig  into  a pail  of  Raiding  water  half  a 
minute ; take  it  out,  lay  it  on  a clean  table,  pull  off  the  hair  as 
■cnick  as  poflible  ; if  it  does  not  come  clean  off,  put  it  in  again. 
When  you  have  got  it  all  clean  off,  wafh  it  in  warm  water,  then 
in  two  or  throe  cold  waters,  for  fear  the  rofm  Ihould  taite.  1 ake 
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off  the  fore  feet  at  the  firft  joint,  make  a flit  down  the  belly,  and 
take  out  all  the  entrails  ; put  the  liver,  heart,  and  lights,  to  the 
pettitoes,  wafh  it  well  out  of  cold  water,  dry  it  exceedingly  well 
with  a cloth,  hang  it  up,  and  when  you  road  it,  put  in  a little 
Ihred  fage,  a tea-fpoonful  of  black  pepper,  two  of  fait,  and  a 
cruft  of  brown  bread  ; fpit  your  pig,  and  few  it  up  ; lay  it  down 
to  a brilk  clear  fire,  with  a pig-plate  hung  in  the  middle  of  the 
fire.  When  your  pig  is  warm,  put  a lump  of  hotter  in  a cloth, 
and  rub  your  pig  often  with  it  while  it  is  roafting.  A large  one 
will  take  an  hour  and  an  half.  When  your  pig  is  a fine  brown, 
and  the  fteam  draws  near  the  fire,  take  a clean  cloth,  rub  your 
pig  quite  diy,  then  rub  it  well  with  a little  cold  butter,  it  will 
help  to  crifp  it ; then  take  a (harp  knife,  cut  off  the  head,  and 
take  off  the  collar ; then  take  off  the  ears  and  jaw-bone,  fplit 
the  jaw  in  two.  When  you  have  cut  the  pig  down  the  back, 
which  muft  be  done  before  you  draw  the  fpit  out,  then  lay  your 
pig  back  to  back  on  your  difh,  and  the  jaw  on  each  fide,  the 
ears  on  each  Ihoulder,  and  the  collar  at  the  fhoulder,  and  pour  in 
your  fauce,  and  ferve  it  up.  Garnifh  with  a cruft  of  brown 
bread  grated.  Raffed  cl,  55.  Farley , 34. 

Another  way  to  roafl  a Pig. 

The  pig  being  prepared,  as  above,  fpit  it,  and  lay  it  to  the 
fire,  which  muft  be  a very  good  one  at  each  end,  or  hang  a flat 
iron  in  the  middle  of  the  grate.  Before  you  lay  it  down  to  the 
fire,  fhred  a little  fage  very  fmall,  take  a piece  of  butter  as  big 
as  a walnut,  and  a little  fait  and  pepper;  put  this  into  the  pig, 
and  few  it  up  ftrongly  ; then  flour  it  all  over,  and  continue  to 
do  fo  till  the  eyes  drop  out,  or  the  crackling  will  be  hard.  Take 
care  to  fave  all  the  gravy  that  comes  from  it,  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  put  a large  bafon  or  pan  in  the  dripping-pan,  as  foon  as  the 
gravy  begins  to  run.  Wnen  the  pig  is  enough,  ftir  up  the  fire 
brifkly,  take  a coarfe  cloth,  with  about  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter  in  it,  and  mb  the  pig  all  over  till  the  crackling  is  quite 
enfp,  when  it  muft  be  taken  up.  Lay  it  in  the  difh,  and  cut 
oiT  the  head  w’ith  a fliarp  knife ; and,  before  you  draw  out  the 
pit,  cut  the  pig  in  two.  Cut  off  the  ears,  and  lay  one  at  each 
cn  , c wide  the  under  jaw,  and  difpofeof  them  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. rut  the  gravy  you  faved  into  fome  melted  butter,  and  boil 
them.  1 our  it  into  the  difh,  with  the  brains  bruifed  fine,  and  ' 
Glaff^’  mixec*  together,  and  ferve  it  up.  Farley , 35. 
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Another  way  to  roaf  a Pig. 

Chop  fome  fage  and  onion  very  fine,  a few  crumbs  of  bread, 
a little  butter,  pepper,  and  fait,  rolled  up  together ; put  it  into 
the  belly,  and  few  it  up  before  you  lay  down  the  pig ; rub  it  all 
over  with  fweet  oil.  When  it  is  done,  take  a dry  cloth  and 
wipe  it ; then  take  it  into  a dilh,  cut  it  up,  and  fend  it  to  table 
with  the  fame  fauce  as  above. 

To  roaf  the  hind  quarter  of  a Pig,  Lamb-fafhmu 

At  the  time  of  the  year  when  houfe-lamb  is  very  dear,  take  the 
hind  quarter  of  a large  roafting  pig  ; take  off  the  fkin  and  roaft 
it,  and  it  will  eat  like  lamb,  with  mint  fauce,  or  with  a falad 
or  Seville  orange.  Half  an  hour  will  roaft  it.  Glajfe,  4.  Far- 
ley,  36. 

To  make  Sauce  for  a Pig. 

Chop  the  brains  a little,  then  put  in  a tea-cup  full  of  white 
gravy  with  the  gravy  that  runs  out  of  the  pig,  a little  bit  of  an- 
chovy ; mix  near  half  a pound  of  butter  with  as  much  flour  as 
will  thicken  the  gravy,  a flice  of  lemon,  a fpoonful  of  white 
wine,  a little  caper  liquor  and  fait ; fhake  it  over  the  fire,  and 
pour  it  into  your  difh.  Some  like  currants : boil  a few,  and 
lend  them  in  a tea-faucer,  with  a glafs  of  currant  jelly  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it.  Rajfald,  5^. 

Different  forts  of  Sauce  for  a Pig. 

Now  you  are  to  obferve  there  are  feveral  ways  of  making 
fauce  for  a pig.  Some  do  not  love  any  fage  in  the  pig,  only  a 
cruft  of  bread  ; but  then  you  fhould  have  a little  dried  fage  rubbed 
and  mixed  with  the  gravy  and  butter.  Some  love  bread  fauce 
in  a bafon,  made  thus: — take  a pint  off  water,  putin  a good 
piece  of  crumb  of  bread,  a blade  of  mace,  and  a little  whole 
pepper ; boil  ft  for  about  five  or  fix  minutes,  and  then  pour  the 
water  off ; take  out  the  fpice,  and  beat  up  the  bread  with  a good 
piece  of  butter,  and  a little  milk  or  cream.  Some  love  a few 
currants  boiled  in  it,  a glafs  of  wine,  and  a little  fugar ; but  that 
you  muft  do  juft  as  you  like  it.  Others  take  half  a pint  of  good 
beef  gravy,  and  the  gravy  which  comes  out  of  the  pig,  with  a. 
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cicce  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  two  fpoonfuls  of  catchup,  and 
boil  them  all  together  ; then  take  the  brains  of  the  pig  and  bruife 
them  fine:  put  all  thefe  together,  with  the  fage  in  the  pig,  and 
pour  into  your  dilh.  It  is  a very  good  fauce.  When  you  have 
not  crravy  enough  comes  out  ot  your  pig,  with  the  butter,  tor 
fauce,  take  about  half  a pint  of  veal  gravy  and  add  to  it ; or  flew 
the  pettitoes,  and  take  as  much  of  that  liquor  as  will  do  lor 
fauce,  mixed  with  the  other. — N.  B.  Some  like  the  fauce  fent  in 
a boat  or  bafon,  Glaf  'e , 4. 

T 0 roof  Venifon. 

In  order  to  roaft  a haunch  of  venifon  properly,  as  foonasyou 
have  fpitted  it,  you  muft  lay  over  it  a large  theet  of  paper,  and 
then  a thin  common  pafte,  with  another  paper  over  that.  Tie 
it  fart,  in  order  to  keep  the  pafte  from  dropping  off  ; and  if  the 
haunch  be  a large  one,  it  will  take  four  hours  roafting.  As  foon 
as  it  is  done  enough,  take  off  both  paper  and  pafte,  dredge  it 
well  with  flour,  and  bade  it  with  butter.  As  foon  as  it  becomes 
pf  a light  brown,  dilh  it  up  with  brown  gravy  or  currant  jelly 
fauce,  and  fend  up  fome  in  a boat,  Raffald,  69.  Farley , 34. 
Mafony  298. 

Another  way  to  roof  Venifon. 

Take  a haunch  of  venifon  and  fpit  it;  rub  fome  butter  all 
over  your  haunch  ; take  four  Iheets  of  paper  well  buttered,  put 
two  on  the  haunch  ; then  make  a pafte  with  fome  flour,  a little 
butter  and  water  ; roll  it  out  half  as  big  as  your  haunch,  and  put 
it  over  the  fat  part ; then  put  the  other  two  Iheets  of  paper  on, 
and  tie  them  with  the  fame  packthread  ; lay  it  to  a brilk  fire,  and 
bade  it  well  all  the  time  of  roafting  ; if  a large  haunch  of  twen- 
ty-four pounds,  it  will  take  three  hours  and  an  half,  except  it  is 
a very  large  fire,  then  three  hours  will  do  it.  Smaller  in  pro- 
portion. 

“ ■ * V 

Sweet  Sauce  for  Venifon  or  Hare. 

Melt  fome  currant  jelly  in  a little  water  and  red  wine,  or  fend 
in  currant  jelly  only ; or  firnmer  red  wine  and  fugar  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  Mafon,  322. 
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Sweet  Sauce  of  red  wine  for  Venifon  or  roafled  ’Tongue. 

Take  a gill  of  water,  with  a little  bit  of  cinnamon,  the 
crumb  of  a French  roll ; add  to  it  half  a pint  of  red  port  or  cla- 
ret ; fweeten  it  ; let  it  boil  till  it  is  pretty  thick,  then  run  it 
through  a fieve.  Mafon,  322. 

Different  forts  of  Sauces  for  Venifon. 

v * 

You  may  take  either  of  thefe  fauces  for  venifon.  Currant 
jelly  warmed ; or  a pint  of  red  wine,  with  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  fugar,  fimmered  over  a clear  fire  for  five  or  fix  minutes  ; or  a 
pint  of  vinegar  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fugar,  fimmered  till 
it  is  a fyrup.  Glaffe , 10. 

To  roajl  Geese. 

To  roafi  a Green  Goofe. 

When  your  goofe  is  ready  dreffed,  put  in  a good  lump  of  but- 
ter, fpit  it,  lay  it  down,  linge  it  well,  duft  it  with  flour,  bafle  it 
with  frefh  butter,  bafle  it  three  or  four  times  with  cold  butter, 
it  will  make  the  flefh  rife  better  than 'if  you  was  to  bafle  it  out 
of  the  dripping-pan  ; if  it  is  a large  one,  it  will  take  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  to  roaft  it ; when  you  think  it  is  enough,  dredge 
it  with  flour,  bafle  it  till  it  is  a fine  froth,  and  your  goofe  a nice 
brown,  and  difh  it  up  with  a little  brown  gravy  under  it.  Gar- 
nifh  it  with  a cruft  of  bread  grated  round  the  edge  of  your  dilb. 
Farley,  38.  Raff  aid,  58. 

Sauce  for  a Green  Goofe . 

Take  fome  melted  butter,  put  in  a fpoonful  of  the  juice  of 
foxrel,  a little  fugar,  a few  coddled  goofebernes,  pour  it  into 
your  fauceboats,  and  fend  it  hot  to  the  table.  Raffald , 58 . 

To  roafi  a Goofe. 

Take  a few  fage  leaves  and  two  onions,  and  chop  them  as  flue 
as  poflible.  Mix  them  with  a large  piece  of  butter,  two  fpoon- 
fuls  of  fait,  and  one  of  pepper.  Put  this  into  the  gooie,  Ipu  it. 
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and  lay  It  down  to  the  fire ; Tinge  it,  and  duft  it  with  flour,  ancl 
when  it  is  thoroughly  hot,  bafte  it  with  frefh  butter.  A large 
o-oofe  will  require  an  hour  and  an  half  before  a good  fire,  and 
when  it  is  done,  dredge  and  bafte  it,  pull  out  the  fpit,  and  pour 
in  a little  boiling  water.  Farley,  38. 

Another  way  to  roaji  a Goofe. 

It  muft  be  feafoned  with  fage  and  onion,  cut  very  fmall,  and 
mixed  with  pepper  and  fait ; an  hour  will  roaft  it.  Boil  the  fage 
and  onion  in  a little  water  before  they  are  cut ; it  prevents  their 
eating  fo  ftrong,  and  takes  off  the  rawnefs. — For  fauce,  gravy 
and  apple-fauce.  AFafon , 268. 

When  you  roaft  a goofe,  turkey,  or  fowls  of  any  fort,  take 
care  to  Tinge  them  with  a piece  of  white  paper,  and  bafte  them 
with  a piece  of  butter ; dredge  them  with  a little  flour,  and 
fprinkle  a little  fait  on  ; and  when  the  fmoke  begins  to  draw  to 
the  fire,  and  they  look  plump,  bafte  them  again,  and  dredge  them 
with  a little  flour,  and  take  them  up.  GlaJJe,  5. 

Sauce  for  a Goofe  or  Duck. 

As  to  geefe  and  ducks,  you  fhould  have  fage  and  onions  Hired 
fine,  with  pepper  and  fait  put  into  the  belly. 

Put  only  pepper  and  fait  into  wild-ducks,  eafterlings,  wigeon, 
teal,  and  all  other  fort  of  wild-fowl,  with  gravy  in  the  diih,  or 
Tome  like  fage  and  onion  in  one.  GlaJJe,  7. 

To  roaji  a Turkey. 

A middle  Tized  one  will  be  roafted  in  an  hour.  Make  a fluf- 
fing with  four  ounces  of  butter  or  chopped  fuet,  grated  bread,  a 
little  lemon-peel,  parfley,  and  fweet  herbs  chopped,  pepper, 
fait,  and  nutmeg,  a little  cream  and  yolks  of  eggs  ; fill  the  craw 
with  this,  or  with  force-meat ; paper  the  breaft  till  near  done, 
then  flour  and  bafte  it.  For  fauce — gravy  alone,  or  brown  ce- 
lery fauce,  or  mufhroom  fauce.  For  a turkey-poult,  gravy  and 
bread  fauce.  Mafon,  258. 

A middling  turkey  will  take  an  hour ; a very  large  one,  an 
hour  and  a quarter;  a fmall  one,  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Your 
fire  muft  be  very  good.  GlaJJe , 13. 
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Another  way  to  roajl  a Turkey. 

Hen  turkeys  are  modly  preferable  to  cocks,  for  whitencfs  and 
tendernefs,;  the  fmall  flefhy  ones  are  the  molt  cdeemed,  and  they 
ought  to  be  kept  as  long  as  the  weather  will  admit.  Make  a 
forced-meat  with  the  liver  chopped,  parfley,  (hallots,  fcraped 
lard,  yolks  of  eggs,  pepper,  and  fait.  When  properly  trulled, 
give  the  turkey  a few  turns  over  the  fire  in  a large  (lew-pan  with 
butter  ; (luff  the  force-meat  under  the  bread  where  the  craw  was 
taken  out,  and  road  it,  with  lemon  dices  upon  the  bread  to  keep 
if  white ; dices  of  lard,  and  double  paper.  Serve  with  what 
ragoo  you  think  proper,  as  muihrooms,  morels,  fmall  onions, 
or  large  Spanidi  ones,  girkins,  fmall  melons,  cucumbers,  truffles, 
green  peas,  fmall  garden  beans,  endive,  cardoons,  roots  of  any 
fort,  celery,  craw-fi(h,  or  any  thing  according  to  the  feafon. 
Clermont , 226. 

Sauce  for  a Turkey. 

Cut  the  cr'uds  off  a penny  loaf,  cut  the  red  in  thin  dices,  put 
it  in  cold  water,  with  a few  pepper  corns,  a little  fait  and  onion ; 
boil  it  till  the  bread  is  quite  foft,  then  beat  it  well ; put  in  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  two  fpoonluls  of  thick  cream,  and 
put  it  into  a bafon.  Raffalcl,  63. 

1 

Another  Sauce  for  a Turkey . 

Take  half  a pint  of  oyders,  drain  the  liquor,  and  put  the 
cyders  with  the  liquor  into  a faucepan  with  a blade  or  two  of 
mace;  let  them  jud  lump,  then  pour  in  a glafs  of  white  wine; 
let  it  boil  once,  and  thicken  it  with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour.  Serve  this  up  in  a bafon  by  itfelf,  with  good  gravy  in  the 
difli,  for  every  body  does  not  love  oyder-fauce.  If  you  chafe  it 
in  the  difli,  add  half  a pint  of  gravy  to  it,  and  boil  it  up  toge- 
ther. This  fauce  is  good  either  with  boiled  or  roafled  turkies,  or 
fowls  ; but  you  may  leave  the  gravy  out,  adding  as  much  butter 
as  will  do  for  fauce,  and  garnilhing  with  lemon. 

To  roajl  Fowls. 

When  the  fowls  are  laid  to  the  fire,  finge  them  with  fome 
white  paper,  bade  them  with  butter,  and  then  dredge  over  them 
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fome  flour ; when  the  fmoke  begins  to  draw  to  the  fire,  bafte  and 
ciredge  them  over  again  ; let  the  fire  be  brifk,  and  fend  them  to 
table3 with  a good  froth.  A large  fowl  will  take  three  quarters 
of  an  hour;  a fm  all  one  twenty  minutes.  -For  fauce— gravy, 
e°-e  fauce,  mulhrooms,  and  white  or  brown  celery  fauce.  Ma - 
Jon,  262. 

Another  way  to'  roajl  Fowls < 

Take  your  fowls  when  they  are  ready  drefled,  put  them  down 
to  a good  fire,  finge,  duff,  and  bafte  them  well  with  butter.  A 
large  fowl  will  be  near  an  hour  in  roafting.  Make  a gravy  of 
the  necks  and  gizzards,  (train  it,  put  in  a fpoonful  of  browning. 
When  you  difh  them  up,  pour  the  gravy  into  the  difh ; ferve 
them  up  with  egg-fauce  in  a boat.  Raffald , 64. 

A large  fowl  will  take  three  quarters  of  an  hour  roafting  ; a 
middling  one,  half  an  hour ; very  fmall  chickens,  twenty  mi- 
nutes. Your  fire  muft  be  very  quick  and  clear  when  you  lay 
them  down.  Glaffe,  14. 

Another  way  to  roajl  Fowls. 

Make  fome  force-meat  with  the  flefh  of  a fowl  cut  fmall,  and 
a pound  of  veal  ; beat  them  in  a mortar  with  half  a pound  of 
beef  fuet,  as  much  crumb  of  bread,  fome  mulhrooms,  truffles, 
and  morels,  cut  fmall ; fome  lemon-peel  grated  fine,  fome  beaten 
mace,  a few  fvyeet  herbs,  and  fome  parfley,  mixed  together  with 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs  ; bone  the  fowls,  fill  them  with  the  force- 
meat, and  roaft  them.  For  fauce — ftrong  gravy,  with  truffles, 
morels,  and  mulhrooms.  Mafony  263. 

To  roajl  Chickens . 

Pluck  your  chickens  very  carefully,  draw  them,  and  cut  off 
their  claws  only,  and  trufs  them.  Put  them  down  to  a good 
fire,  finge,  duff,  and  bafte  them  with  butter.  A quarter  of  an 
hour  will  roaft  them ; and  when  they  are  enough,  froth  them, 
and  lay  them  on  your  difh.  Serve  them  up  hot,  with  parfley  and 
butter  poured  over  them.  Farley,  ft,  Raffald ,65. 


A large 
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A large  chicken  will  take  half  an  hour ; a fmall  one,  twenty 
minutes.  For  fauce — gravy,  parlley  and  butter,  or  mufhroom 
fauce.  Mafon,  263. 

Another  way  to  roafi  Chickens . 

Make  a little  forced-meat  with  the  livers,  feraped  lard,  chopped 
parlley,  fliallots,  pepper  and  fait ; fluff  a couple  of  chickens  with 
this,  trulfed  for  roading  ; lay  a couple  of  dices  of  lemon  on  the 
breads,  and  wrap  them  up  with  thin  dices  of  lard  and  paper  ; 
road  them,  and  ferve  upon  what  fort  of  dewed  greens  you  pleafe, 
asfpinach,  cucumbers,  See.  Clermont,  207. 

To  make  Egg  Sauce. 

Boil  two  eggs  hard,  half  chop  the  whites,  then  put  in  the 
yolks,  chop  them  both  together,  but  not  very  fine  ; put  them  in- 
to a quarter  of  a pound  of  good  melted  butter,  and  put  it  in  a 
boat.  Raffald,  64. 


To  roaji  Ducks. 

Kill  and  draw  your  ducks ; then  dtred  an  onion  and  a few 
fage  leaves;  feafon  thefe  with  fait  and  pepper,  and  put  them  into 
your  ducks.  Singe,  dud,  and  bade  them  with  butter,  and  a good 
fire  will  road  them  in  twenty  minutes ; for  the  quicker  they  are 
done,  the  better  they  will  be.  Before  you  take  them  up,  dud 
them  with  flour,  and  bade  them  with  butter,  to  give  them  a good 
frothing  and  a pleafing  brown.  Your  gravy  mud  be  made  of 
the  gizzards  and  pinions,  an  onion,  a tea-fpoonful  of  lemon- 
pickle,  a few  pepper  corns,  a large  blade  of  mace,  a fpoonful 
of  catchup,  and  the  fame  of  browning.  Strain  it,  pour  it  into 
your  dilh,  and  fend  it  up  with  onion  fauce  in  a bafon.  Farley , 
40. 

Another  way  to  roaji  Ducks. 

Seafon  them  with  fage  and  onion  fhred,  pepper,  and  fait ; half 
an  hour  will  road  them — gravy-fauce,  or  onion-fauce.  Always 
dew  the  fage  and  onion  in  a little  water,  as  it  prevents  its  eating 
drong,  and  takes  off  the  rawnefs.  Mafon,  273. 

A wild  duck  will  take  full  twenty  minutes.  Mafon,  273. 
Raffald,  66. 


If 
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If  you  love  them  well  clone,  a wild-duck  will  take  twenty- 

five  minutes.  Glajfe , 14.  . 

A wigeon  or  ealterling  will  take  near  twenty  minutes.  Ma- 

fotit'l'l'l.  . , , r 

A teal  will  be  done  in  fifteen  minutes.  Adajon,  273. 

Teal  will  take  eleven  or  twelve  minutes  roalting.  Glajfe , 14. 

To  roajl  Wild,  Ducks  or  Teal. 

When  your  ducks  are  ready  drafted,  put  in  them  afmall  onion, 
pepper,  fait,  and  a fpoonful  of  red  wine ; if  the  fire  be  good,  they 
will  roaft  in  twenty  minutes  ; make  gravy  of  the  necks  and  giz- 
zards, a fpoonful  of  fed  wine,  half  an  anchovy,  a blade  or  two 
of  mace,  a ffic^ofi"  an  end  of  a lemon,  one  onion,  and  a little 
chyan  pepper  : boil  it  till  it  is  wafted  to  half  a pint,  ftrain  it 
through  a hair  fieve,  put  in  a fpoonful  of  browning,  pour  it 
on  your  ducks,  ferve  them  up  with  onion  fauce  in  a boat. 
Garnifh  your  difli  with  rafpings  of  bread.  Rajfald,  67. 

The  hejl  way  to  drefs  a Wild  Duck . 

. Firft  half  roaft  it,  then  lay  it  in  a difh,  carve  it,  but  leave  the 
joints  hanging  together;  throw  a little  pepper  and  fait,  and 
fqueeze  the  juice  of  a lemon  over  it ; turn  it  on  the  breaft,  and 
prefs  it  hard  with  a plate,  and  add  to  its  own  gravy  two  or  three 
fpoonfuls  of  good  gravy ; cover  it  clofe  with  another  dilh,  and  fet 
it  over  a ftove  ten  minutes ; then  fend  it  to  table  hot  in  the  difh 
it  was  done  in,  and  garnifh  with  lemon.  You  may  add  a little 
red  wine,  and  a fhallot  cut  fmall,  if  you  like  it ; but  it  is  apt  to 
make  the  duck  eat  hard,  unlefs  you  firft  heat  the  wine,  and  pour 
it  in  juft  as  it  is  done.  Glajfe,  8 1 . 

To  roajl  Woodcocks  or  Snipes . 

Having  put  ydur  birds  on  a little  fpit,  take  a round  of  a 
threepenny  loaf  and  toaft  it  brown ; lay  it  in  a difh.  under  the 
birds,  and  when  you  lay  them  down  to  the  fire,  bafte  them  with 
a little  butter,  and  let  the  trail  drop  on  the  toaft.  When  they 
are  roafted  enough,  put  the  toaft  in  the  difli,  and  lay  the  birds 
on  it.  Pour  about  a quarter  of  a pint  of  gravy  into  the  difh, 
and  fet  it  over  a lamp  or  chafing-difti  for  three  or  four  minutes, 
when  the  whole  will  be  in  a proper  condition  to  be  fent.to  die 

table. 
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tabic.  Obfervc  nevfcr  to  take  any  thing  out  of  a woodcock  of 
fmpe. 


Another  way. 

Ruck  them,  but  do  not  draw  them  ; put  them  on  a fmall 
fpit,  dud,  and  bade  them  well  with  butter,  toad;  a few  dices  of  a 
penny  loaf,  put  them  on  a, clean  plate,  and  fet  it  under  the  birds 
while  they  are  rriaftirig.  If  the  fire  be  good,  they  will  take  about 
ten  minutes  roading.  When  you  draw  them,  lay  them  upon  the 
toads  on  the  difh  ; pour  melted  butter  round  them,  and  ferve 
them  up.  Rajfald,  66. 

Twenty  minutes  will  road;  woodcocks  and  fifteen  minutes 
fnipes.  Majon,  274.  • 

A woodcock  will  require  twenty-five  minutes.  Glajfe,  6. 

A fnipe  will  require  twenty  minutes  roading.  Glajfe , 6. 

'To  roajl  Larks . 

Put  a fmall  bird-fpit  through  them,  and  tie  them  on  another ; 
road  them,  and  all  the  time  they  are  roading,  keep  bading  them 
very  gently  with  butter,  and  fprinkle  crumbs  of  bread  on  them 
till  they  are  almod  done;  then  let  them  brown  before  you  take 
them  up. 

The  bed  way  of  making  crumbs  of  bread  is  to  rub  them 
through  a fine  cullender,  and  put  in  a little  butter  into  a dew- 
pan ; melt  it,  put  in  your  crumbs  of  bread,  and  keep  them  dir- 
rirrg  till  they  are  of  a light  brown  ; put  them  on  a fieve  to  drain 
a few  minutes  ; lay  your  larks  in  a difh,  and  the  crumbs  all 
round,  almod  as  high  as  the  larks,  with  plain  butter  in  a cup,, 
and  fome  gravy  in  another.  Glajfc,  6. 

Another  way  to  roajl  Larks. 

Skewer  a dozen  of  lark9,  and  tie  both  ends  of  the  fltewer  to 
the  fpit.  Dredge  and  bade  them,  and  let  them  road  ten  mi- 
nutes. Break  half  a penny  loaf  into  crumbs,  and  put  them, 
with  a piece  of  butter  of  the  fize  of  a walnut,  into  a tofling- 
pan,  and  having  fliaken  them  over  a gentle  fire  till  they  are  of  a 
light  brown,  lay  them  between  the  birds,  and  pour  a little  melted 
butter  over  them.  Farley,  40. 
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T ■)  roafi  Ruffs  and  Rees . 

Thefe  birds  are  found  in  Lincolnlhire  and  the  Ifle  of  Ely ; the 
food  proper  for  them  is  new  milk  boiled,  and  put  over  white 
bread,  with  a little  fine  fugar,  and  be  careful  to  keep  them  in  fe- 
parate  cages.  They  feed  very  fad,  and  will  die  of  their  fat  if  not 
killed  in  time.  Trufs  them  as  you  do  a woodcock,  but  draw 
them,  and  cover  them  with  vine  leaves.  Glaffe , ioo. 

For  fauce— good  gravy  thickened  with  butter,  and  a toad  un- 
der them.  Mafon,  285. 


Another  way . 

When  you  kill  them,  flip  the  fkin  off  the  head  and  neck  with 
. the  feathers  on,  then  pluck  and  draw  them.  When  you  road 
them,  put  them  a good  diftance  from  the  fire  ; if  the  fire  be 
good,  they  will  take  about  twelve  minutes.  When  they  are 
roafted,  flip  the  fkin  on  again  with  the  feathers  on  ; fend  them 
up  with  gravy  under  them,  made  the  fame  as  for  a pheafant,  and 
bread-fauce  in  a boat,  with  crifp  crumbs  of  bread  round  the  edge 
of  the  difh.  Raff  aid,  66.  Farley,  41. 

To  roafi  Pheafants  or  Partridges. 

Pheafants  and  partridges  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner. 
Dull  them  with  flour,  and  bafte  them  often  with  frefh  butter, 
keeping  them  at  a good  diftance  from  the  fire.  A good  fire  will 
roaft  them  in  half  an  hour.  Make  your  gravy  of  a fcrag  of 
mutton,  a tea-fpoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  a large  fpoonful  of 
catchup,  and  the  fame  of  browning.  Strain  it,  and  put  a little 
ot  it  into  the  difh  ; ferve  them  up  with  bread-fauce  in  a bafon, 

and  fix  one  of  the  principal  feathers  of  the  pheafant  in  the  tail. 
Parley,  39. 

Another  way • 

Let  them  be  nicely  roafted,  but  not  too  much ; bafte  them 
gently  with  a little  butter,  and  dredge  them  with  flour;  fprinkle 
a little  fait  on,  and  froth  them  nicely  up  : have  good  gravy  in  the 

^ jr  ^rea^“^auce  in  a boat,  made  thus : — take  about  a 
handful  or  two  of  crumbs  of  bread,  put  in  a pint  of  milk  or  more, 

G a fmall 
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a fmall  whole  onion,  a little  whole  white  pepper,  a little  fait* 
and  a bit  of  butter  ; boil  it  all  well  up,  then  take  the  onion  out,' 
and  beat  it  well  with  a fpoon.  Take  poverroy  fauce  in  a boat, 
made  thus : — chop  four  fhallots  fine,  a gill  of  good  gravy,  and  a 
fpoonful  of  vinegar ; a little  pepper  and  fait ; boil  them  up  one 
minute,  then  put  it  in  a boat.  Glaffe,  95. 

Another  way. 

Make  a little  farcie*  with  the  livers,  bread-crumbs,  fcraped 
lard  or  butter,  chopped  parfley,  fhallots,  mulhrooms,  pepper, 
and  fait ; fluff  the  partridges  with  it,  and  wrap  them  in  dices  of 
bacon  and  paper,  or  buttered  paper  only,  and  roafl  them.  DaU 
rymple,  232. 


To  roaji  Pigeons. 

Scald,  draw,  and  take  the  craws  clean  out  of  your  pigeons, 
and  walh  them  in  feveral  waters.  When  you  have  dried  them, 
roll  a good  lump  of  butter  in  chopped  parfley,  and  feafon  it  with 
pepper  and  fait.  Put  this  into  your  pigeons,  and  fpit,  dull,  and 
bade  them.  A good  fire  will  roafl  them  in  twenty  minutes,  and 
when  tl^ey  are  enough,  ferve  them  up  with  parfley  and  butter 
for  fauce,  and  lay  round  them  bunches  of  afparagus,  if  they  be 
in  feafon,  Farley,  39.  Raff  aid.,  67. 

Another  way  to  roaji  Pigeons . 

Take  fome  parfley  fhred  fine,  a piece  of  butter  as  big  as  a 
Walnut,  a little  pepper  and  fait ; tie  the  neck-end  tight ; tie  a 
firing  round  the  legs  and  rump,  and  fallen  the  other  end  to  the 
top  of  the  chimney-piece.  Bade  them  with  butter,  and  when 
they  are  enough,  lay  them  in  the  difh,  and  they  will  fwim  in 
gravy.  You  may  put  them  on  a little  fpit,  and  then  tic  both 
ends  together,  Glaffe,  6. 

To  roaji  a Hare. 

Take  your  hare  when  it  is  cafed  ; trufs  it  in  this  manner— 
bring  the  two  hind  legs  up  to  its  fides,  pull  the  fore  legs  back* 
put  your  fkewer  fird  into  the  hind  leg,  then  in  the  fore  leg,  and 

* A French  term  for  force-meat® 


thruft 
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thru  ft  it  through  the  body ; put  the  fore  leg  on,  and  then  the 
hind  leg,  and  a fkewer  through  the  top  of  the  fhoulders  and  back 
part  of  the  head,  which  will  hold  the  head  up.  Make  a pudding 

thus take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  beef  fuet,  as  much  crumb  of 

bread,  a handful  of  parfley  chopped  fine,  fome  fweet  herbs  of  all 
forts,  fuch  as  bafil,  marjoram,  winter  favory,  and  a little  thyme, 
chopped  fine  ; a little  nutmeg  grated,  fome  lemon-peel  cut  fine, 
pepper  and  fait ; chop  the  liver  fine,  and  put  in  with  two  eggs  ; 
mix  it  up,  and  put  it  into  the  belly,  and  few  or  fkewer  it  up  ; 
then  fpit  it  and  lay  it  to  the  fire,  which  mull  be  a good  one. 
A good  fized  hare  takes  an  hour,  and  fo  on  in  proportion. 
GJafJ'e,  7. 

- r * 1.  1 

Another  way  to  roajl  a Hare. 

Skewer  your  hare  with  the  head  upon  one  fhoulder,  the  fore 
legs  ftuck  into  the  ribs,  the  hind  legs  double ; make  your  pud- 
ding of  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  beef 
marrow  or  fuet,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter ; flrred  the 
liver,  a fprig  or  two  of  winter  favory,  a little  lemon-peel,  one 
anchovy,  a little  chyan  pepper,  half  a nutmeg  grated  ; mix  them 
up  in  a light  force-meat,  with  a glafs  of  red  wine  and  two  eggs  ; 
put  it  into  the  belly  of  your  hare,  few  it  up,  put  a quart  of  good 
milk  in  your  dripping-pan,  bade  your  hare  with  it  till  it  is  re- 
duced to  half  a gill,  then  dull  and  bade  it  well  with  butter.  If 
it  be  a large  one,  it  will  require  an  hour  and  an  half  roading. 
Raffaldy  69.  Farley , 42. 

A 

Different  forts  of  Sauce  for  a Hare. 

Take  for  fauce,  a pint  of  cream,  and  half  a pound  of  frefh 
butter  ; put  them  in  a faucepan,  and  keep  dirring  it  with  a fpoon 
till  the  butter  is  melted,  and  the  fauce  is  thick ; then  take  up  the 
hare,  and  pour  the  fauce  into  the  difh.  Another  way  to  maka 
fauce  for  a hare  is,  to  make  good  gravy,  thickened  with  a little 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  pour  it  into  your  difh.  You 
may  leave  the  butter  out,  if  you  do  not  like  it,  and  have  fome  cur- 
rant jelly  warmed  in  a cup,  or  red  wine  and  fugar  boiled  to  a fyrup, 
done  thus  : take  a' pint  of  red  wine,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fu- 
gar, and  fet  it  over  a flow  fire  to  funnier  for  about  a quarter  of 
an  hour.  You  may  do  half  the  quantity,  and  put  it  into  your 
fauce-boat  or  bafon. 
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T'o  roajl  Rabbits. 

They  will  take  twenty  minutes,  or  half  an  hour,  according 
to  the  fize ; hold  their  heads  for  a few  minutes  in  boiling  wate^ 
before  they  are  laid  down.  For  fauce — parfley  and  butter,  with 
the  liver  parboiled  and  fhred ; but  they  are  befl  fluffed  with 
chopped  fuet,  the  liver  part  boiled  and  bruifed,  bread  crumbs, 
grated  bread,  and  a little  lemon-peel ; chopped  parfley  and  fweet 
herbs,  yolk  of  egg  mixed,  pepper,  fait,  and  nutmeg;  gravy  in 
the  difh.  Mafon,  293. 

Another  way  to  roaft  Rabbits. 

Cafe  your  rabbits,  fkewer  their  heads  with  their  mouths  upon 
their  backs,  flick  their  fore  legs  into  their  ribs,  and  fkewer  their 
hind  legs  double.  Break  half  a penny  loaf  into  crumbs,  a littlo 
parfley,  thyme,  fweet  marjoram,  and  lemon-peel.  Shred  all 
thefe  fine,  and  feafon  them  with  pepper,  fait,  and  nutmeg.  Mix 
them  up  into  a light  fluffing,  with  two  eggs,  a little  cream,  and 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter.  Put  it  into  their  bellies,  few 
them  up,  and  dredge  and  bafte  them  well  with  butter.  Take 
them  up  when  they  have  roafted  an  hour ; chop  the  livers,  and 
lay  them  in  lumps  round  the  edge  of  your  difh.  Serve  them  up 
with  parlley  and  butter  for  fauce..  Farley , 42.  Raffald , 68. 

To  roaft  a Rabbit , Hare  fafJoion. 

Lard  a rabbit  with  bacon,  roafl  it  as  you  do  a hare,  with  a 
fluffing  in  the  belly,  and  it  eats  very  well.  But  then  you  muft 
make  gravy  fauce.  But  if  you  do  not  lard  it,  white  fauce  made 
thus: — take  a little  veal  broth,  boil  it  up  with  a little  flour  and 
butter  to  thicken  it  ; then  add  a gill  of  cream  ; keep  it  flirring 
one  way  till  it  is  fmooth,  then  put  it  in  a boat,  or  in  the  difh. 
GlaJJe,  1 1 . Feafon,  294. 

To  roaft  Lobfters . 

Put  a fkewer  into  the  vent  of  the  tail  of  the  lobfler,  to  prevent 
the  water  getting  into  the  body  of  it,  and  put  it  into  a pan  of 
boiling  water,  with  a little  fait  in  it ; and  if  it  be  a large  one,  it 
will  take  half  an  hour  boiling.  Then  lay  it  before  the  fire,  and 
baflc  it  with  butter  till  it  has  a fine  froth.  Difh  it  up  with  plain 

melted 
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melted  butter  in  a boat.  This  is  a better  way  than  a&ually 
roafting  them,  and  is  not  attended  with  half  the  trouble.  Far - 

h>  43' 

Another  way. 

Boil  your  lobfters,  then  lay  them  before  the  fire,  and  bade 
them  with  butter  till  they  have  a fine  froth.  Difti  them  up  with 
plain  melted  butter  in  a cup.  This  is  as  good  a way  to  the  full 
as  roafting  them,  and  not  half  the  trouble. 

Another  way. 

Half  boil  your  lobfter,  rub  it  well  with  butter,  and  fet  it  be- 
fore the  fire ; bafte  it  all  over  till  the  fhell  looks  a dark  brown  ; 
ferve  it  up  with  good  melted  butter.  RaffaU,  40. 

Another  way. 

More  than  half  boil  it ; fet  it  in  a Dutch  oven,  bafte  it  well 
till  nicely  frothed ; ferve  it  with  melted  butter,  Mafon,  251. 
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CHAP.  II. 

OF  BOILING. 

Preliminary  Hints  and  Obfervations . 

NEATNESS  being  a mod  material  requifition  in  a kitchen, 
the  cook  fhould  be  particularly  cautious  to  keep  all  the 
utenfils  perfe&ly  clean,  and  the  pots  and  faucepans  properly  tin- 
ned. In  boiling  any  kind  of  meat,  but  particularly  veal,  much 
care  and  nicety  are  required.  Fifl  your  pot  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  foft  water,  dud  your  veal  well  with  fine  flour,  put  it 
into  your  pot,  and  fet  it  over  a large  fire.  It  is  the  cuftom  of 
fome  people  to  put  in  milk  to  make  it  white  ; but  this  is  of  no 
ufe,  and  perhaps  better  omitted  ; for  if  you  ufe  hard  water,  it 
will  curdle  the  milk,  give  to  the  veal  a brownifh  yellow  cart,  and 
will  often  hang  in  lumps  about  it.  Oatmeal  will  do  the  fame 
thing ; but  by  dulling  your  veal,  and  putting  it  into  the  water 
wrhen  cold,  it  will  prevent  the  foulnefs  of  the  water  from  hang- 
ing upon  it.  Take  the  fcum  off  clearly  as  foon  as  it  begins  to 
rife,  and  cover  up  the  pot  clofely.  Let  the  meat  boil  as  flowly 
as  poflible,  but  in  plenty  of  water,  which  will  make  your  veal 
rife  and  look  plump.  A cook  cannot  make  a greater  miffake 
than  to  let  any  fort  of  meat  boil  fall,  fince  it  hardens  the  outfide 
before  it  is  warm  within,  and  contributes  to  difcolour  it.  Thus 
a leg  of  veal,  of  twelve  pounds  weight,  will  take  three  hours  and 
an  half  boiling  ; and  the  flower  it  boils,  the  whiter  and  plumper 
it  will  be.  When  mutton  or  beef  is  the  objeft  of  your  cookery, 
be  careful  to  dredge  them  well  with  flour  before  you  put  them 
into  the  pot  of  cold  water,  and  keep  it  covered  ; but  do  not  for- 
get to  take  off  the  fcum  as  often  as  it  rifes.  Mutton  and  beef  do 
not  require  fo  much  boiling  ; nor  is  it  much  minded  if  it  be  a 
little  under  the  mark  ; but  lamb,  pork,  and  veal,  fhould  be  well 
boiled,  as  they  will  otherwife  be  unwholefome.  A leg  of  pork 
will  take  an  hour  more  boiling  than  a leg  of  veal  of  the  fame 
weight ; but,  in  general,  when  you  boil  beef  or  mutton,  you  may 
allow  an  hour  for  every  four  pounds  weight.  To  put  in  the  meat 
when  t;he  water  is  cold,  is  allowed  to  be  the  belt  method,  as  it 

thereby 
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-thereby  gets  warm  to  the  heart  before  the  outfide  gets  hard,  i o 
boil  a leg  of  lamb  of  four  pounds  weight,  you  muft  allow  an 
hour  and  an  halt.  Farley , 16,  17.  Rajfald,  52>  53* 

As  to  all  forts  of  boiled  meats,  allow  a quarter  of  an  hour  to 
every  pound.  Be  fure  the  pot  is  very  clean,  and  Ikim  it  well,  for 
every  thing  will  have  a fcum  rife,  and  if  that  boils  down,  it 
makes  the  meat  black.  All  forts  of  freth  meat  you  are  to  put  in 
when  the  water  boils,  but  fait  meat  when  the  water  is  warm, 
GlaJJ'e,  8. 


eFo  boil  a Ham, 

Steep  it  all  night  in  foft  water ; a large  one  fhould  fimmer 
three  hours,  and  boil  gently  two  ; a fmall  one  fhould  fimmer 
two  hours,  and  boil  about  one  and  an  half.  Pull  off  the  fkin,  rub 
it  over  with  yolk  of  egg,  ftrew  on  bread  crumbs,  fet  it  before  the 
|ire  till  of  a nice  light  brown.  Mafon , 177, 

Another  way  to  boil  a Ham , 

Put  your  ham  into  a copper  of  cold  water,  and  when  it  boils, 
take  care  that  it  boils  (lowly.  A ham  of  twenty  pounds  will 
take  four  hours  and  an  half  boiling;  and  fo  in  proportion  for 
one  of  a larger  or  fmaller  fize.  No  foaking  is  required  for  a 
green  ham;  but  an  old  and  large  ham  will  require  fixteen  hours 
foaking  in  a large  tub  of  foft  water.  Obferve  to  keep  the  pot 
well  Ikimmed  while  your  ham  is  boiling.  When  you  take  it  up, 
pull  off  the  fkin,  and  rub  it  all  over  with  an  egg,  flrew  on  crumbs 
of  bread,  bafte  it  with  butter,  and  fet  it  to  the  fire  till  it  is  of  a 
light  brown.  Farley,  17. 

When  you  hoil  a ham,  put  it  into  your  copper  when  the  water 
is  pretty  warm,  for  the  cold  water  draws  the  colour  out ; when  it 
boils,  be  careful  it  boils  very  (lowly.  GlaJJ'e,  8. 

Another  way  to  boil  a Ham. 

Steep  your  ham  all  night  in  water  ; then  boil  it.  If  it  be  of 
a middle  fize,  it  will  take  three  hours  boiling,  and  a fmall  one 
two  hours  and  an  half.  When  you  take  it  up,  pull  off  the  fkin, 
?md  rub  it  all  over  with  an  egg,  ftrew  on  bread-crumbs,  bafte 
it  with  butter,  and  fet  it  to  the  fire  till  it  be  a light  brown. 

C 4 . If 
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¥ J Jf  j°  eat  hot>  garnifh  with  carrots,  and  ferve  it  up. 
Another  way  to  boil  a Ham. 

If  your  ham  has  been  long  kept,  foak  it  fome  time;  if  frefh, 
you  need  not ; pare  it  round  and  underneath,  taking  care  no  rufty 
part  is  left ; tie  it  up  with  packthread,  put  it  in  a brazing-pan 
much  of  its  own  bignefs,  Vvith  water,  a faggot,  a few  cloves, 
thyme,  and  laurel  leaves ; boil  on  a flow  fire  about  five  hours, 
then  add  a glafs  of  brandy,  and  a pint  of  red  wine  ; finifh  boil- 
ing in  the  fame  manner.  If  to  ferve  hot,  take  up  the  fkin,  and 
flrew  it  over  with  bread-crumbs,  a little  parfley  finely  chopped, 
and  a few  bits  of  butter  ; give  it  colour  in  the  oven,  or  with  a 
falamander.  If  to  keep  cold,  it  will  be  better  to  leave  the  fkin 
on.  Clermont,  169. 


To  boil  a Tongue* 

A tongue,  if  fait,  foak  it  in  foft  water  all  night ; boil  it  three 
hours  ; if  frefh  out  of  the  pickle,  two  hours  and  an  half,  and  put 
it  in  when  the  water  boils  ; take  it  out  and  pull  it ; trim  it ; gar- 
nilh  with  greens  and  carrots.  Glafj'e , 9.  Mafon , 132. 

Another  way  to  boil  a Tongue. 

If  your  tongue  be  a dry  one,  fteep  it  in  water  all  night ; then 
boil  it  three  hours.  If  you  would  have  it  eat  hot,  flick  it  with 
cloves,  rub  it  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  flrew  over  it  bread- 
crumbs, bafle  it  with  butter,  fet  it  before  the  fire  till  it  is  a light 
brown.  When  you  difh  it  up,  pour  a little  brown  gravy,  or  red- 
wine  fauce,  mixed  the  fame  way  as  for  venifon  ; lay  flices  of  cur- 
rant jelly  round  it. — N.  B.  If  it  be  a pickled  one,  only  wafh  it 
out  of  water.  Rajfald,  69.  Farley,  18. 

Another  way  to  boil  a Tongue. 

Lard  a tongue  with  pretty  large  pieces,  and  boil  it  in  the  broth 
pot,  or  in  water,  with  a few  onions  and  roots.  When  it  is  done, 
peel  it,  and  ferve  it  with  broth,  fprinkling  a little  pepper  and  fait 
over  it. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  without  larding,  and  being  boiled  frefh  in  this 

manner. 
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manner,  is  preferable  to  any  thing  elfe  for  mince-pie  meat, 
Clermont,  50, 

To  boil  a Chicken. 

Put  your  chickens  into  fcalding  water,  and  as  foon  as  the 
feathers  will  flip  off,  take  them  out,  otherwife  they  will  make 
the  flcin  hard.  After  you  have  drawn  them,  lay  them  in  flam- 
med milk  for  two  hours,  and  then  trufs  them  with  their  heads 
on  their  wings.  When  you  have  properly  linged  and  dufted  them 
with  flour,  cover  them  clofe  in  cold  water,  and  fet  them  over  a 
flow  fire.  Having  taken  off  the  fcum,  and  boiled  them  flowly 
for  five  or  fix  minutes,  take  them  off  the  fire,  and  keep  them 
clofe  covered  for  half  an  hour  in  the  water,  which  will  flew  them 
fufficiently,  and  make  them  plump  and  white.  Before  you  difh 
them,  fet  them  on  the  fire  to  heat ; then  drain  them,  and  pour 
over  them  white  fauce,  made  the  fame  way  as  for  boiled  fowls, 
Farley , 18.  Mafon,  262. 

A large  chicken  takes  twenty  minutes ; a very  fmall  one,  fif- 
teen. Mafon , 262;  Glajfe,  9. 

Fowls,  chickens,  and  houfe-lamb,  fhould  be  boiled  in  a pot 
by  themfelves,  in  a good  deal  of  water  ; and  if  any  fcum  arifes, 
take  it  off.  They  will  be  both  fweeter  and  whiter  than  if  boiled 
ifl  a cloth.  GlaJJ'e,  9. 

To  boil  a Fowl. 

A large  one  will  be  boiled  in  half  an  hour.  Boil  it  in  a pot 
by  itfelf,  fcum  it  very  clean,  it  will  be  better  than  if  boiled  in  a 
cloth ; pour  fome  melted  butter  over  the  bread  ; ferve  it  with 
tongue,  bacon,  or  pickled  pork  ; cabbages,  favoys,  broccoli ; 
any  greens  or  carrots,  and  oyfter  fauce,  white  celery  fauce,  or 
white  fauce.  Mafon,  262. 

A good  fowl  will  be  boiled  in  half  an  hour.  Glajfe. 

Another  way. 

When  you  have  plucked  your  fowls,  draw  them  at  the  rump, 
cut  off  the  head,  neck,  and  legs,  take  the  breaft-bone  very  care- 
fully out,  ikewcr  them  with  the  ends  of  their  legs  in  the  body, 
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tic  them  round  with  a firing,  finge  and  dufl  them  well  with  flour, 
put  them  in  a kettle  of  cold  water,  cover  it  dofe,  and  fet  ’it  on 
the  fire;  when  the  fcurn  begins  to  rife,  take  it  off;  put  on  your 
emer,  and  let  them  boil  very  flowly  twenty  minutes  ; take  them 
off,  cover  them  clqfe,  and  the  heat'  of  the  water  will  flew  them 
enough  in  half  an  hour  ; it  keeps  the  fkin  whole,  and  they  will 
be  both  whiter  and  plumper  than  if  they  had  boiled  faff. 
When  you  take  them  up,  drain  them,  and  pour  over  them 
white  iauce,  or  melted  butter.  Rciffcildt  63.  Farley^  19. 


To  make  Sauce  for  Fowls. 

Boil  any  bones  or  bits  of  veal,  with  a fmall  bunch  of  fweet 
herbs,  an  onion,  a (lice  of  lemon,  a few  white  pepper  corns, 
and  a little  celery  ; drain  it ; there  fhould  be  near  half  a pint  • 
put  to  it  fome  good  cream,  with  a little  flour  mixed  fmooth  in  it, 
a good  piece  of  butter,  a little  pounded  mace,  and  fome  fait ; 
keep  it  ftirring  ; add  mufhrooms,  or  a little  lemon  juice. 
s . Mafon,  326. 

To  boil  a Turkey. 

Make  a fluffing  with  grated  bread,  oyflers  chopped,  grated 
lemon  peel,  pepper,  fait,  nutmeg ; about  four  ounces  of  butter, 
or  fuet  chopped,  a little  cream,  yolks  of  eggs  to  make  it  a light 
fluffing  ; fill  the  craw  ; if  any  is  left,  make  it  into  balls  ; flour 
the  turkey,  put  it  into  water  while  cold  ; take  off  the  feum  as 
it  rifes,  and  let  it  boil  gently.  A middling  turkey  will  take 
about  an  hour.  Boil  the  balls,  lay  them  round  it,  with  oyfter 
fauce  in  the  difh,  and  in  a boat.  The  fluffing  may  be  made 
without  oyflers,  or  it  may  be  fluffed  with  forced-meat,  or  fau- 
fage  meat,  mixed  with  a few  crumbs  of  bread  and  yolks  of  eggs, 
if  oyflers  are  not  to  be  had,  white  celery  fauce  is  very  good,  or 
white  fauce.  Mafon,  257. 


A little  turkey  will  be  done  in  an  hour ; a large  one  in  an  hour 
and  an  half.  Glajfe,  9. 

Another  zvay  to  boil  a Turkey. 

Let  your  turkey  have  no  food  the  day  before  you  kill  it. 
When  you  are  going  to  kill  it,  give  it  a fpoontul  of  allegar  ; it 
will  make  it  white,  and  eat  tender.  When  you  have  killed  it, 

hang 
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hang  it  up  by  the  legs  for  four  or  five  days  at  lead  ; when  you 
have  plucked  it,  draw  it  at  the  rump  ; if  you  can  take  the  breaft- 
bone  out  nicely,  it  will  look  much  better.  Cut  off  the  legs,  put 
the  end  of  the.  thighs  into  the  body  of  the  turkey,  lkewer  them 
down,  and  tie  them  with  a firing;  cut  off  the  head  and  neck,  then, 
grate  a penny  loaf,  chop  a fcore  or  more  of  oylters  fine,  flired  a 
little  lemon-peel,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  fait  to  your  palate.  Mix 
it  up  into  a light  forced-meat,  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  but- 
ter, a fpoonful  or  two  of  cream,  and  three  eggs  ; (tuff  the  craw 
with  it,  and  make  the  reft  into  balls,  and  boil  them.  Sew  up  the 
turkey,  dredge  it  well  with  flour,  put  it  into  a kettle  of  cold  water, 
cover  it,  and  fet  it  over  the  fire.  When  the  fbum  begins  to  rife, 
take  it  off,  p1  on  your  cover,  and  let  it  boil  very  flowly  for  half 
an  hour  ; then  take  off  your  kettle,  and  keep  it  clofe  covered.  If 
it  be  of  a middle  fize,  let  it  ftand  half  an  hour  in  the  hot  water, 
the  ftearn  being  kept  in  will  flew  it  enough,  make  it  rife,  keep 
the  {kin  whole,  tender,  and  very  white.  When  you  difh  it  up, 
pour  over  it  a little  of  your  oyfter-fauce,  lay  your  balls  round  it, 
and  ferve  it  up  with  the  reft  of  your  fauce  in  a boat.  Garnifh 
with  lemon  and  barberries. — N.  B.  Obferve  to  fet  on  your  tur- 
key ;n  time,  that  it  may  ftew  as  above  : it  is  the  beft  way  I ever 
found  to  boil  one  to  perfection.  When  you  are  going  to  difh  it 
up,  fet  it  over  the  fire  to  make  it  quite  hot.  Rajfald , 60. 

Mr.  Farley , in  his  London  Art  of  Cookery,  has  the  fame  re- 
ceipt as  the  above,  page  19,  excepting  a trifling  alteration  in  the 
language. 


Sauce  for  a boiled  Turkey. 

The  beft  fauce  for  a boiled  turkey,  is  good  ovfter  and  celery 
fauce.  ( Make  oyfter-fauce  thus  : — take  a pint  of  oyfters,  and  fet 
them  off ; ftrain  the  liquor  from  them,  and  put  them  in  cold 
water,  and  wafli  and  beard  them  ; put  them  into  your  liquor  in 
a ftew-pan,  with  a blade  of  mace,  and  fom'e  ,butter  rolled  in 
flour,  and  a quarter  of  a lemon  ; boil  them  up,  rhen  put  in  half 
a pint  of  cream,  and  boil  it  all  together  gently  ; take  the  lemon 
and  mace  out,  fqueeze  the  juice  of  the  lemon  into  the  fauce,  then 

m6  Vn  y°Ur  b?ats  or  bafons-  Make  celery-fauce  thus take 
the  white  part  of  the  celery,  cut  it  about  one  inch  long  ; boil  it 
in  fome  water  till  it  is  tender,  then  take  half  a pint  of  veal  broth, 
a blade  of  mace,  and  thicken  it  with  a little  flour  and  butter  : 
put  in  hall  a pint  of  cream,  boil  them  up  gently  together ; put 
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y°ur  ccIery  and  bo‘l  it  up,  then  pour  it  into  your  boats. 

Glajfey  9. 


To  boll  a Duck. 

As  foon  as  you  have  fealded  and  drawn  your  ducks,  let  them 
remain  for  a few  minutes  in  warm  water.  Then  take  them  out, 
put  them  into  an  earthen  pan,  and  pour  a pint  of  boiling  milk 
over  them.  Let  them  lie  in  it  two  or  three  hours,  and  when 
you  take  them  out,  dredge  them  well  with  flour ; put  them  into  a 
copper  of  cold  water,  and  cover  them  up.  Having  boiled  (lowly 
about  twenty  minutes,  take  them  out,  and  {mother  them  with 
onion-fauce,  Farley , 20, 

Another  way  to  boil  a Duck . 

Pour  boiling  milk  and  water  over  your  duck  ; let  it  lie  an  hour 
or  two  ; boil  it  gently  in  plenty  of  water  full  half  an  hour.— 
Onion-fauce.  Majon , 271. 

To  boll  a Duck,  or  a Rabbit,  with  Onions. 

Boil  your  duck,  or  rabbit,  in  a good  deal  of  water ; be  fure  to 
fkim  your  water,  for  there  will  always  rife  a feum,  which  if  it 
boils  down,  will  difcolour  your  fowls,  &c.  They  will  take 
about  half  an  hour  boiling.  For  fauce — your  onions  mull  be 
peeled,  and  throw  them  into  water  as  you  peel  them ; then  cut 
them  into  thin  flices,  boil  them  in  milk  and  water,  and  fkim  the 
liquor.  Half  an  hour  will  boil  them.  Throw  them  into  a 
clean  fieve  to  drain  ; chop  them,  and  rub  them  through  a cul- 
lender ; put  them  into  a faucepan,  fhake  in  a little  flour  ; put  to 
them  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  cream,  and  a good  piece  of  but- 
ter ; flew  them  all  together  over  the  fire  till  they  are  thick  and 
fine  ; lay  the  duck,  or  rahhit,  in  the  difh,  and  pour  the  fauce  all 
over.  I f a rabbit,  you  mult  pluck  out  the  jaw-bones,  and  flick 
one  in  each  eye,  the  fmall  end  inwards. 

Or  you  may  make  this  fauce  for  change : — take  one  large 
onion,  cut  it  fmall,  half  a handful  of  parfley  clean  wafhed  and 
picked;  chop  it  fmall,  a lettuce  cut  fmall,  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
good  gravy,  a good  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  a little  flour ; add  a 
little  juice  of  lemon,  a little  pepper  and  fait.  Let  them  all  flew 
together  for  half  an  hour ; then  add  two  fpoonfuls  ol  red  wine. 

This 
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This  fauce  is  moll;  proper  for  a duck.  Lay  the  duck  in  your 
difh,  and  pour  the  fauce  over  it.  Glajfe,  82. 

To  boil  Pigeons. 

Scald  and  draw  your  pigeons,  and  take  out  the  craw  as  cleail 
as  poflible.  Wafli  them  in  feveral  waters,  and,  having  cut  off 
the  pinions,  turn  their  legs  under  their  wings,  dredge  them,  and 
put  them  into  foft  cold  water.  Having  boiled  them  very  (lowly 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  di(h  them  up,  and  pour  over  them  good 
melted  butter.  Lay  round  them  a little  broccoli,  and  ferve  them 
up  with  butter  and  parfley.  Farley , 20. 

Pigeons  will  not  take  more  than  a quarter  of  an  hour  boiling. 
They  (hould  be  boiled  by  themfelves,  and  may  be  eaten  with  ba- 
con, greens,  fpinach,  afparagus,  or  parfley  and  butter.  Mafon, 
275. 

Another  way. 

Boil  your  pigeons  by  themfelves  for  fifteen  minutes  ; then 
boil  a handfome  fquare  piece  of  bacon,  and  lay  in  the  middle  ; 
flew  fome  fpinach  to  lay  round,  and  lay  the  pigeons  on  the  fpi- 
nach. Garnifli  your  diflr  with  parfley  laid  in  a plate  before  the 
fire  to  crifp.  Or  you  may  lay  one  pigeon  in  the  middle,  and 
the  reft  round,  and  the  fpinach  between  each  pigeon,  and  a (lice 
of  bacon  on  each  pigeon.  Garnifli  with  dices  of  bacon,  and 
melted  butter  in  a cup. 

To  boil  a Partridge. 

Boil  your  partridges  quick  in  a good  deal  of  water,  and  fifteen 
minutes  will  be  fufficient.  For  fauce — take  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  cream,  and  a piece  of  frefh  butter  as  large  as  a walnut ; ftir  it 
one  way  till  it  is  melted,  and  pour  it  into  the  dilh.  Farley , 21. 

Another  way. 

Trufs  two  or  three  partridges  as  for  boiling;  lard  them  with 
ham,  bacon,  and  anchovies ; braze  them  as  ufual ; when  done,, 
ikim  and  fift  the  fauce,  and  add  a little  cullis.  When  ready  to 
ferve,  add  the  fqueeze  of  a lenaon*  Dalrymplc}  234, 
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Another  way. 

Let  your  partridges  be  covered  with  water.  Fifteen  minutes 
Will  boil' them,  for  fauce — celery  fatice,  liver-fauce,  mufti- 
room-fauce,  or  onion-fauce.  Mafon,  303. 

I 

Q’o  boil  Pheafants. 

Boil  them  in  a great  deal  of  water ; if  large,  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  will  boil  them ; if  fmall,  half  an  hour.  For  fauce — 
white  celery  hewed  and  thickened  with  cream,  and  a bit  of  but- 
ter rolled  in  flour.  Lay  the  pheafants  in  the  difh,  and  pour  the 
fauce  over  them.  Mafon , 306.  G Ioffe,  98. 

Obferve  fo  to  flew  your  celery,  that  the  liquor  may  not  be  all 
watted  before  you  put  in  your  cream.  Seafon  with  fait  to  your 
palate.  Garnifh  with  lemon . 

I To  boil  Woodcocks: 

Take  a pound  of  lean  beef,  cut  it  into  pieces,  and  put  it  into 
a fauce-pan,  with  two  quarts  of  water,  an  onion  ftuck  with  three 
or  four  cloves,  two  blades  of  mace,  and  fome  whole  pepper : 
boil  all  thefe  gently  till  half  is  wafted-;  then  ftrain  it  off  into  an- 
other fauce-pan.  Draw  the  woodcocks,  and  lay  the  trail  in  a 
plate ; put  the  woodcocks  into  the  gravy,  and  let  them  boil  for 
twelve  minutes.  While  they  are  doing,  chop  the  trail  and  liver 
fmall,  put  them  into  a fmall  fauce-pan  with  a little  mace,  pour 
on  them  five  or  fix  fpoonfuls  of  the  gravy  the  woodcocks  are 
boiled  in ; then  take  the  crumb  of  a ftale  roll,  rub  it  fine  in  a 
difti  before  a fire  ; put  to  the  trail,  in  a'  fmall  fauce-pan,  half  a 
pint  of  red  port,  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour  ; fet  all  over  the 
lire,  and  fhake  it  round  till  the  butter  is  melted ; then  put  in  the 
crumbs  of  bread,  and  fhake  the  fauce-pan  round.  Lay  the 
woodcocks  in  the  difh,  and  pour  the  fauce  over  them.  Mafon , 
273.  Glafj'c,  99.  Farley,  21. 

fo  boil  Pickled  Pork . 

Be  fure  you  put  your  pork  ,.n  when  the  water  boils.  If  a 
middling  piece,  an  hour  will  boil  it  ; if  a very  large  piece,  an 
hour  and  an  half,  or  two  hours.  If  you  boil  pickled  pork  too 

long. 
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Jcnic,  it  will  go  to  a jelly.  You  will  know  when  it  is  done,  by 
trying  it  with  a fork.  Glaffe,  20. 

Pork  fhould  be  very  well  boiled ; a leg  of  pork  of  fix  pounds 
will  take  about  two  hours  ; the  hand  mult  be  boiled  till  very  ten- 
der. Serve  it  up  with  peafe-pudding,  favoys,  or  any  greens. 
Mafon,  175.  . 


To  boil  Pigs’  Pettitoes. 

Take  up  the  heart,  liver,  and  lights,  when  they  have  boiled 
ten  minutes,  and  Hired  them  pretty  fmall ; let  the  feet  boil  till 
they  are  pretty  tender,  then  take  them  out  and  fplit  them  ; thicken 
your  gravy  with  flour  and  butter,  put  in  your  mince-meat,  a 
flice  of  lemon,  a fpoonful  of  white  wine,  a little  fait,  and  boil  it 
a little ; beat  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  add  to  it  two  fpoonfuls  of  good 
cream,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg  ; put  in  your  pettitoes,  fhake 
it  over  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Lay  fippets  round  your 
difh,  pour  in  your  mince-meat,  lay  the  feet  over  them  the  fkin 
fide  up,  and  fend  them  to  the  table.  Raffald,  57. 

To  boil  Salmon  crifp . 

When  the  falmon  is  fcaled  and  gutted,  cut  off  the  head  and 
tail,  cut  the  body  through  into  flices  an  inch  and  an  half  thick* 
throw  them  into  a large  pan  of  pump-water.  When  they  are 
all  put  in,  fprinkle  a handful  of  bay-falt  upon  the  water,  ftir  it 
about,  and  then  take  out  the  fifh  ; fet  on  a large  deep  ftew-panp 
boil  the  head  and  tail,  but  do  not  fplit  the  head ; put  in  fome 
fait,  but  no  vinegar.  When  they  have  boiled  ten  minutes,  flcim 
the  water  very  clean,  and  put  in  the  flices.  When  they  are 
boiled  enough,  take  them  out,  lay  the  head  and  the  tail  in  the 
dhh,  and  the  flices  round.  T.  his  muff  be  for  a large  company. 
The  head  or  tail  may  be  drefled  alone,  or  with  one  or  two  flices  * 
or  Hie  flices  alone. 

It  is  done  in  great  perfection  in  the  falmon  countries ; but  if 
the  falmon  is  very  frefh,  it  will  be  very  good  in  London.  Mafon , 

213* 

Anothei  way . 

. Scale  your  falmon,  take  out  the  blood,  wafli  it  well,  and  lay 
it  on  a fflh-plate ; put  your  water  in  a li/h-pan  with  a little  fait. 

* When 
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When  it  boils,  put  in  your  filh  for  half  a minute,  then  take  it 
out  for  a minute  or  fwo.  When  you  have  done  it  four  times, 
boil  it  till  it  is  enough.  When  you  take  it  out  of  the  filh-pan, 
fet  it  over  the  water  to  drain  ; cover  it  well  with  a clean  cloth 
dipped  in  hot  water  ; fry  fome  fmall  fifhes,  or  a few  flices  of 
felmon,  and  lay  round  it.  Garnilh  with  fcraped  horfe-radilh 
and  fennel.  Rajfald , 23. 

Another  way. 

Take  a bit  of  falmon,  of  any  bignefs,  without  being  fcaled; 
tie  it  tip  in  a cloth,  or  with  packthread;  put  jt  in  a velfel  much 
,of  its  bignefs,  with  a good  bit  of  butter  or  broth,  and  half  red 
wine,  fait,  whole  pepper,  a faggot  of  parlley,  thyme,  laurel,  two 
or  three  cloves,  bits  of  carrots,  and  fliced  onions.  When  done, 
drain  it,  and  ferve  it  upon  a napkin,  and  the  fauces  in  boats. 
Clermont , 358.  Dalrymple,  294. 

To  boil  a Cod's  Head  and  Shoulders. 

Take  out  the  gills  and  the  blood  clean  from  the  bone  ; wafh 
the  head  very  clean,  rub  over  it  a little  fait,  and  a glafs  of  alle- 
gar ; then  lay  it  on  your  fifh-plate.  When  your  water  boils, 
throw  in  a good  handful  of  fait,  with  a glafs  of  allegar ; then  put 
in  your  filh,  and  let  it  boil  gently  half  an  hour  : if  it  is  a large 
one,  three  quarters.  Take  it  up  very  carefully,  and  flrip  the 
fkin  nicely  off ; fet  it  before  a brifk  fire,  dredge  it  all  over  with 
flour,  and  bafte  it  well  with  butter.  When  the  froth  begins  to 
rife,  throw  over  it  fome  very  fine  white  bread  crumbs.  You  mull 
keep  balling  it  all  the  time  to  make  it  froth  well.  When  it  is  a 
fine  white  brown,  difh  it  up,  and  garnilh  it  with  a lemon  cut  in 
flices,  fcraped  horfe-radifh,  barberries,  a few  fmall  filh  fried  and 
laid  round  it,  or  fried  oyflers.  Cut  the  roe  and  liver  in  flices, 
and  lay  over  it  a little  of  the  loblter  out  of  the  lauce  in  lumps, 
and  then  ferve  it.  Rajfald,  21.  Farley , 27. 

Another  way. 

Wafh  it,  drew  fait  over  it,  put  vinegar  and  fait  into  the  wa- 
ter. If  the  head  be  large,  it  will  take  an  hour’s  boiling.  Oyfter- 
fauce,  and  white- fauce,  or  what  other  is  agreeable.  The  filh 
may  be  grilled  in  the  following  manner : — Strip  off  the  fkin, 
when  boiled,  fet  it  before  the  fire,  ihake  flour  over  it,  and  bafte 
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it.  When  the  froth  rifes,  ftrew  over  it  bread-crumbs  ; let  it  be 
a nice  brown.  Garnifh  with  fried  oyfters,  the  roe,  liver,  horfe- 
radilh,  and  lemon.  Mafon,  209. 

To  boil  Cod. 

Set  on  a filh-kettle  of  a proper  fize  for  the  cod ; put  in  a large  . 
quantity  of  water,  with  a quarter  of  a pint,  or  more,  of  vinegar, 
a handful  of  fait,  and  half  a {tick,  of  horfe-radifh  : let  thefe  boil 
together,  and  then  put  in  the  fifh.  When  it  is  enough  (which 
will  be  known  by  feeling  the  fins,  and  by  the  look  ol  the  fiih) 
lay  it  to  drain,  put  it  on  a hot  filh-plate,  and  then  in  a warm 
dilh,  with  the  liver  cut  in  half  and  laid  on  each  fide.  Sauce— 
ihrimps,  or  oyfter-fauce.  Mafon , 219. 

To  boil  Salt  Cod . 

Steep  your  falt-fifh  in  water  all  night,  with  a glafs  of  vinegar ; 
it  will  take  out  the  fait,  and  make  it  eat  like  frelh  filh.  The 
next  day  boil  it.  When  it  is  enough,  pull  it  in  flakes  into  your 
dilh,  then  pour  egg-fauce  over  it,  or  parfnips  boiled  and  beat  fine 
with  butter  and  cream.  Send  it  to  the  table  on  a water-plate, 
for  it  will  foon  grow  cold.  Raffald,  22. 

To  boil  Cod  Sounds. 

Cod  founds,  drefled  like  little  turkies,  is  a pretty  fide-difh  for 
a large  table,  or  for  a dinner  in  Lent.  Boil  your  founds  as  for 
eating,  but  not  too  much.  Take  them  up,  and  let  them  Hand 
till  they  are  quite  cold ; then  make  a forced-meat  of  chopped 
oyfters,  crumbs  of  bread,  a lump  of  butter,  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  fait,  and  fill  your  founds  with  it. 
Skewer  them  in  the  lhape  of  a turkey,  and  lard  them  down  each 
fide  as  you  would  do  a turkey’s  breaft.  Dull  them  well  with 
flour,  and  put  them  before  the  fire  in  a tin  oven  to  roaft.  Bafte 
them  well  with  butter.  When  they  are  enough,  pour  on  them 
oyfter-fauce,  and  garnifh  with  barberries.  Farley , 28. 

To  boil  a Turbot. 

Lay  it  in  a good  deal  of  fait  and  water  an  hour  or  two,  and  if 
it  is  not  quite  fweet,  fhift  your  water  five  or  fix.  times  $ firft  put 
a good  deal  of  fait  in  the  mouth  and  belly. 
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In  the  mean  time  fet  on  your  fifh-kettle,  with  clean  fpr'ing- 
water  and  fait,  a little  vinegar,  and  a piece  of  horfe-radifh,, 
When  the  water  boils,  lay  the  turbot  on  a fifh-plate,  put  it  into 
the  kettle,  let  it  be  well  boiled,  but  take  great  care  it  is  not  too 
much  done.  When  enough,  take  off  the  fifli-kettle,  fet  it  be- 
fore the  fire,  then  carefully  lift  up  the  fifh-plate,  and  fet  it  acrofs 
the  kettle  to  drain.  In  the  mean  time  melt  a good  deal  of  frefh 
butter,  and  bruife  in  either  the  fpawn  of  one  or  two  lobfters, 
and  the  meat  cut  fmall,  with  a fpoonful  of  anchovy  liquor  ; then 
give  it  a boil,  and  pour  it  into  bafons.  This  is  the  bed  fauce  ; 
but  you  may  make  what  you  pleafe.  Lay  the  fi(h  in  the  difh. 
Garnifh  with  fcraped  horfe-radifh  and  lemon.  GlajJ'e,  1 77. 

Another  way. 

Make  a brine  with  a handful  or  two  of  fait,  and  a gallon  or 
more  of  water:  let  the  turbot  lie  in  it  two  hours  before  it  is  to 
be  boiled  ; then  fet  on  a fifli-kettle,  with  water  enough  to  cover 
it,  and  about  half  a pint  of  vinegar  (or  lefs  if  the  turbot  is  fmall); 
put  in  a piece  of  horfe-radifh.  When  the  water  boils,  put  in 
the  turbot,  the  white  fide  uppermoft,  on  a fifh-plate.  Let  it  be 
done  enough,  but  not  too  much,  which  will  be  eafily  known  by 
the  look.  A fmall  one  will  take  twenty  minutes  ; a large  one, 
half  an  hour.  Then  take  it  up,  and  fet  it  on  a fifh-plate  to 
drain  before  it  is  laid  in  the  difh.  Sauce — lobfter- fauce  and 
white-fauce.  Mafon,  21 1 . 

To  boil  a Pike. 

Take  a large  pike,  clean  it,  and  take  out  the  gills  ; make  a 
fluffing  with  fome  crumbs  of  bread  grated  fine,  fome  fweet  herbs 
chopped  fmall,  fome  grated  lemon-peel,  nutmeg,  pepper,  fait, 
fome  oyflers  chopped  fmall,  and  a piece  of  butter.  Mix  up  thefe 
ingredients  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs ; put  it  into  the  fifh,  and 
few  it  up  ; turn  the  tail  into  the  mouth,  and  boil  it  in  pump 
water,  with  fome  vinegar  and  fait  in  it.  When  it  boils^  put 
in  the  fifh  ; it  will  take  more  than  half  an  hour,  if  it  is  a large 
one.  Oyfler  fauce.  Pour  fome  over  the  fifh,  the  reft  in  a boat. 
Mafon,  232. 
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Another  way. 

Take  otit  the  gills  and  guts,  wafli  it  well,  then  make  a good 
force-meat  of  oyflers  chopped  fine,  the  crumb  of  half  a penny- 
loaf,  a few  fweet  herbs,  and  a little  lemon-peel  Hired  fine  \ nut- 
meg, pepper,  and  fait,,  to  your  tafte  ; a good  lump  of  butter, 
and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  ; mix  them  well  together,  and  put 
them  in  the  belly  of  your  fifh  ; few  it  up,  fkewer  it  round,  put 
hard  water  in  your  fifh-pan,  add  to  it  a tea-cupful  of  vinegar, 
and  a little  fait.  When  it  boils,  put  in  the  fifh  ; if  it  be  a 
middle  fize,  it  will  take  half  an  hour’s  boiling.  Garnifh  it  with 
walnuts  and  pickled  barberries  ; ferve  it  up  with  oyfter-fauce  in 
a boat,  and  pour  a little  fauce  on  the  pike.  You  may  drefs  a 
roafted  pike  in  the  fame  way. 


To  boil  Sturgeon. 

Clean  your  fturgeon,  and  prepare  as  much  liquor  as  will  juft 
boil  it.  To  two  quarts  of  water,  put  a pint  of  vinegar,  a ftick 
of  horfe-radidi,  two  or  three  bits  of  lemon-peel,  fome  whole 
pepper,  a bay  leaf,  and  a finall  handful  of  fait.  Boil  your  fifh 
in  this,  and  ferve  it  in  the  following  fauce : — melt  a pound  of 
butter,  diffolve  an  anchovy  in  it,  put  in  a blade  or  two  of  mace, 
bruife  the  body  of  a crab  in  the  butter,  a few  fhrimps  or  craw- 
filh,  a little  catchup,  a little  lemon-juice  ; give  it  a boil,  drain 
your  fifli  well,  and  lay  it  in  your  difh.  Garnifh.  with  fried  oyf- 
ters, diced  lemon,  and  fcraped  horfe-radifh ; pour  your  fauce 
into  boats  or  bafons.  So  you  may  fry  it,  ragoo  it,  or  bake  it. 
GlaJ/e,  187.  Mafon , 218. 


Another  way. 

. ^oil  the  burgeon  in  juft  as  much  liquid  as  will  do  between 
boiling  and  ftewing ; put  to  this  fome  broth,  butter,  a little  vi- 
negar and  white  wine,  all  forts  of  fweet  herbs,  bits  of  carrots, 
ilices  ot  onions,  whole  pepper,  and  fait,  according  to  the  bignefs 
f ■ , en  r ’ ~r  a whole  one,  when  properly  cleaned,  fluff  it 
! , 3 ° ^weet  herhs  chopped,  pepper  and  fait,  all  mixed 

wi  1 gooc  utter,  and  ferve  upon  a napkin  garnifhed  with  green 
parfley.  Serve  what  fauce  you  think  proper  in  boats,  fuch  as 
anchovies,  capers,  &c,  Clermont,  364. 
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To  boil  Mackrel. 

Make  a fauce  with  half  a pint  of  white  wine,  fome  weak 
broth,  fweet  herbs,  bits  of  roots,  flices  of  onions,  pepper  and 
fait ; boil  thefe  together  about  an  hour  ; then  boil  the  filh  there- 
in, and  ferve  with  a fauce  made  of  butter,  a little  flour,  fome 
fcalded  chopped  fennel,  one  fhallot  chopped  very  fine,  a little  of 
the  boiling  liquid,  and  a lemon  fqueeze  when  ready.  Clermont, 
382. 

Another  way. 

Gut  your  mackrel,  and  dry  them  carefully  with  a dean  cloth, 
then  rub  them  flightly  over  with  a little  vinegar,  and  lay  them 
flraight  on  your  fifh-plate  (for  turning  them  round  often  breaks 
them)  ; put  a little  fait  in  the  water  when  it  boils  ; put  them  in- 
to your  fifh -pan,  and  boil  them  gently  fifteen  minutes,  then  take 
them  up  and  drain  them  well,  and  put  the  water  that  runs  from 
them  into  a fauce-pan,  with  two  tea-fpoonfuls  of  lemon-pickle, 
one  meat-fpoonful  of  walnut  catchup,  the  fame  of  browning, 
a blade  or  two  of  mace,  one  anchovy,  a flice  of  lemon ; boil 
them  all  together  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  {train  it  through  a 
hair  fieve,  and  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter ; fend  it  in  a 
fauce-boat,  and  parfley-Tauce  in  another  ; difh  up  your  fifh  with 
the  tails  in  the  middle.  Garnifh  it  with  fcraped  horfe-radifh  and 
barberries.  Raff  aid,  32. 

To  boil  Plaice  or  Flounders. 

Let  your  water  boil,  throw  fome  fait  in,  then  put  in  your  fifh ; 
boil  it  till  you  think  it  is  enough,  and  take  it  out  of  the  water  in 
a flice  to  drain.  Take  two  fpoonfuls  of  the  liquor,  with  a little 
fait,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg ; then  beat  up  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  very  well  with  the  liquor,  and  ftir  in  the  egg ; beat  it  well 
together,  with  a knife  carefully  flice  away  all  the  little  bones 
round  the  fifh,  pour  the  fauce  over  it,  then  fet  it  over  a chafing- 
difti  of  coals  for  a minute,  and  fend  it  hot  away.  Or,  in  the 
room  of  this  fauce,  add  melted  butter  in  a cup. 
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Another  way. 

Put  on  a ftew-pan,  with  water  fufficient  to  cover  the  quantity 
of  flounders,  &c,  which  are  to  be  dreflfed ; put  in  fome  vinegar 
and  horfe-radifh.  When  the  water  boils,  put  in  the  fifh,  but 
let  them  be  well  cleaned,  and  their  fins  cut  off ; do  not  let  them 
boil  too  faft,  left  they  break.  When  they  are  enough,  lay  them 
on  a fifh-plate,  the  tails  in  the  middle.  Sauce — parfley  and 
butter.  Dabs  are  boiled  in  the  fame  manner.  Mafon,  248. 

’To  boil  Soals. 

Take  a pair  of  foals,  make  them  clean,  lay  them  in  vinegar, 
fait,  and  water,  two  hours  ; then  dry  them  in  a cloth,  put  them 
into  a ftew-pan,  put  to  them  a pint  of  white  wine,  a bundle  of 
fvveet  herbs,  an  onion  ftuck  with  fix  cloves,  fome  whole  pepper, 
and  a little  fait ; cover  them,  and  let  them  boil.  When  they 
are  enough,  take  them  up,  lay  them  in  your  difh,  ftrain  the  li- 
quor, and  thicken  it  up  with  butter  and  flour.  Pour  the  fauce 
over,  and  garnifh  with  fcraped  horfe-radifh  and  lemon.  In  this 
manner  drefs  a little  turbot.  It  is  a genteel  difh  for  fupper. 
You  may  add  prawns,  or  fhrimps,  or  muflels,  to  your  fauce. 
Glajfe,  189. 


Another  way , 

Take  two  or  three  pair  of  middling  foals ; when  they  are 
Ikinned  and  gutted,  wafh  them  in  fpring-water,  then  put  them 
on  a difh,  and  pour  half  a pint  of  white  wine  over  them  ; turn 
them  two  or  three  times  in  it,  and  pour  it  away  ; then  cut  off 
the  heads  and  tails  of  the  foais,  and  fet  on  a ftew-pan,  with  a 
little  rich  fifh-both  ; put  in  an  onion  cut  to  pieces,  a bunch  of 
fweet  herbs,  pepper,  fait,  and  a blade  of  mace.  When  this 
boils,  put  in  the  foals,  and  with  them  half  a lemon,  cut  in  flices 
with  the  peel  on ; let  them  fimmer  flowly,  then  take  out  the 
fweet  herbs,  and  put  in  a pint  of  ftrong  white  wine,  and  a piece 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour ; let  them  all  fimmer  together  till  the  foals 
| are  enough. 

While  the  fifh  are  doing,  put  in  half  a pint  of  veal  gravy,  and 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  effence  of  ham  ; let  it  boil  a little,  take 
up  the  foals,  and  pour  this  over  it.  Mafon , 224. 

. D 3 


Soals, 


3^  Of  Boiling, 

Soals,  in  the  common  way,  fhould  be  boiled  in  fait  and  water. 
Majon,  224. 


Another  way. 

Take  three  quarts  of  fpring  water,  and  a handful  of  fait;  let 
them  boil ; then  put  in  your  foals  ; boil  them  gently  for  ten  mi- 
nutes, then  difh  them  up  in  a clean  napkin,  with  anchovy 
fauce,  or  fhrimp-fauce  in  boats, 

To  boil  Herrings, 

Scale,  gut,  and  wafh  your  herrings;  dry  them  clean,  and  rub 
them  over  with  a little  vinegar  and  fait ; fkewer  them  with  their 
tails  in  their  mouth,  and  lay  them  on  your  fifh-plate.  When 
your  water  boils,  put  them  in,  they  will  take  ten  or  twelve  mi- 
nutes boiling.  When  you  take  them  up,  drain  them  over  the 
water,  then  turn  the  heads  into  the  middle  of  your  difh.  Lay 
round  them  feraped  horfe-radifh,  parfley  and  butter  for  fauce. 
Rajfald,  30, 

Another  way , 

The  properefl  time  for  boiling  herrings,  is  when  they  come 
before  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  mackrel  feafon  ; they  are  by 
many  people  reckoned  better  than  when  full  of  roe : the  flefh  is 
much  poorer  than  at  this  feafon,  when  their  breeding  time  is 
over,  and  they  have  had  time  to  feed  and  recover  their  flefh. 

Clean  half  a dozen  herrings,  and  throw  them  into  a pan  of 
cold  water.  Air  them  about,  and  change  the  water  once ; fet  on 
a Aew-pan,  with  water  enough  to  cover  them,  fome  fait,  and  a 
little  vinegar.  When  the  water  boils,  put  iq  the  herrings  ; when 
they  are  enough,  lay  them  on  a fifh-plate,  in  a warm  difh. 
Sauce — fennel  boiled  and  chopped  fmall,  with  melted  butter. 

To  boil  Eels. 

Having  fkinned,  gutted,  and  taken  the  blood  out  of  your  eels, 
cut  off  their  heads,  dry  them,  and  turn  them  round  on  your  fifh- 
plate.  Boil  them  in  fait  and  water,  and  ferve  them  up  with  parf- 
ley-fauce.  Farley,  31. 


I 


Another 
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Another  way. 

Make  a brown  of  butter  and  flour ; when  it  is  of  a good  co- 
lour, add  a little  broth,  cullis,  a pint  of  white  wine,  one  dozen 
and  an  half  of  fmall  onions  firft  blanched,  a few  mu fh  rooms,  a 
faggot  of  parfley  and  fweet  herbs,  three  cloves,  whole  pepper 
and  fait ; flew  this  until  the  onions  are  near  done,  then  put  the 
eels  to  it,  cut  in  pieces  \ flew  on  a fmart  fire,  reduce  the  fauce 
to  a proper  confidence ; when  ready,  add  a chopped  anchovy, 
and  a few  whole  capers,  Garnijfi  the  diflr  with  fried  bread, 
JDalrymp/e,  278, 
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CHAP.  III. 


MADE  DISHES  OF  BEEF. 

AS  this  is  one  of  the  mod  important  chapters  in  the  book,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  give  the  young  cook  fome  general 
hints.  It  is  an  important  point  to  take  care  that  all  the  copper 
veflels  be  well  tinned,  and  kept  perfectly  clean  from  any  foulneli 
or  grittinefs.  Before  you  put  eggs  or  cream  into  your  white 
fauce,  have  all  your  ingredients  well  boiled,  and  the  whole  of 
a proper  thicknefs ; for  neither  eggs  nor  cream  will  contribute 
much  to  thicken  it.  After  you  have  put  them  in,  do  not  {fir 
them  with  a fpoon,  nor  fet  your  pan  on  the  fire,  for  fear  it 
fhould  gather  at  the  bottom,  and  be  lumpy  ; but  hold  your  pan 
at  a proper  height  from  the  fire,  and  keep  fhaking  it  round  one 
way,  which  will  keep  the  fauce  from  curdling  ; and  be  particu- 
larly cautious  that  you  do  not  fuffer  it  to  boil.  Remember  to 
take  out  your  collops,  meat,  or  whatever  you  are  drefiing,  with 
a fifh-flice,  and  ftrain  your  fauce  upon  it,  which  will  prevent 
fmall  bits  of  meat  mixing  with  your  fauce,  and  thereby  have  it 
clear  and  fine.  In  browning  difhes,  be  particularly  cautious 
that  no  fat  floats  on  the  top  of  the  gravy,  which  will  be  the  cafe 
if  you  do  not  properly  Ikim  it.  It  fhould  be  of  a fine  brown, 
without  any  one  predominant  tafte,  which  mud  depend  on  the 
judicious  proportion  in  the  mixture  of  your  various  articles  of  in- 
gredients. If  you  make  ufe  of  wine,  or  anchovy,  take  off  its 
rawnefs  by  putting  it  in  fome  time  before  your  difh  is  ready  ; for 
nothing  injures  the  reputation  of  a made-difh  fo  much  as  raw 
wine,  or  frefh  anchovy.  Be  fure  to  put  your  fried  force-meat 
balls  to  drain  on  a fieve,  that  the  fat  may  run  from  them,  and 
never  let  them  boil  in  your  fauce,  as  that  will  foften  them,  and 
give  them  a greafv  appearance.  To  put  them  in  after  the  meat 
is  diflied  up,  is  indifputably  the  beft  method.  In  almoft  every 
made-difh,  you  may  ufe  force-meat  balls,  morels,  truffles,  arti- 
choke-bottoms, and  pickled  mufhrooms  ; and  in  feveral  made- 
difhes,  a roll  of  force  meat  may  fupply  the  place  of  balls  ; and 
where  it  can  be  ufed  with  propriety,  it  is  to  be  preferred. 
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Browning  for  Made  Dijhes, 

Beat  fmall  four  ounces  of  treble-refined  fugar,  put  it  in  a 
clean  iron  frying-pan,  with  one  ounce  of  butter  ; fet  it  over  a 
clear  fire,  mix  it  very  well  together  all  the  time ; when  it  begins 
to  be  frothy,  the  fugar  is  diffolving,  hold  it  higher  over  the  fire, 
have  ready  a pint  of  red  wine  ; when  the  fugar  and  butter  is  of  a 
deep  brown,  pour  in  a little  of  the  wine,  and  Itir  it  well  toge- 
ther ; then  add  more  wine,  and  keep  ftirring  it  all  the  time  ; put 
in  half  an  ounce  of  Jamaica  pepper,  fix  cloves,  four  fhallots 
peeled,  two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  three  fpoonfuls  of  mufh- 
room  catchup,  a little  fait,  the  out- rinds  of  one  lemon  ; boil 
them  llowly  for  ten  minutes,  then  pour  it  into  a bafon.  When 
cold,  take  off  the  fcum  very  clean,  and  bottle  it  for  ufe. 
Raff  aid,  8 1 • 

Beef  A-la-mode. 

Take  fome  of  the  round  of  beef,  the  veiny  piece,  or  fmall 
round  (what  is  generally  called  the  moufe-buttock)  ; cut  it  five 
or  fix  inches  thick ; cut  fome  pieces  of  fat  bacon  into  long  bits  ; 
take  an  equal  quantity  of  beaten  mace,  pepper,  and  nutmeg, 
with  double  the  quantity  of  fait,  if  wanted  ; mix  them  together, 
dip  the  bacon  into  fome  vinegar  (garlick  vinegar,  if  agreeable), 
then  into  the  fpice  \ lard  the  beef  with  a larding-pin,  very  thick 
and  even,  put  the  meat  into  a pot  juft  large  enough  to  hold  it, 
with  a gill  of  vinegar,  two  large  onions,  a bunch  of  fweet 
herbs,  half  a pint  of  red  wine,  and  fome  lemon-peel.  Cover 
it  down  very  clofe,  and  put  a wet  cloth  round  the  edge  of  the 
pot,  to  prevent  the  fteam  evaporating ; when  it  is  half. done,  turn 
it,  and  cover  it  up  again  ; do  it  over  a ftove,  or  a very  flow  fire* 
It  will  take  five  hours  and  an  half  before  it  is  done. 

N.  B.  Truffles  and  morels  may  be  added  to  it.  Mafon, 
123. 

Beef  A-la-mode  another  way. 

Having  boned  a rump  of  beef,  lard  the  top  with  bacon,  and 
make  the  following  force-meat : — Take  four  ounces  of  marrow, 
the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf,  a few  fweet  herbs  chopped  fmall, 
two  heads  of  garlick,  and  feafon  them  to  your  tafte  with  fait, 
pepper,  and  nutmeg ; then  beat  up  the  yolks  of  four  eggs. 

Mix 
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Mix  all  together,  and  fluff  it  into  the  beef  at  the  parts  from 
whence  the  bone  was  extradled,  and  alfo  in  feveraf  of  the  lean 
parts.  Skewer  it  round,  and  fallen  it  properly  with  a firing. 
Fut  it  into  the  pot,  throw  in  a pint  of  red  wine,  and  tie  the  pot 
down  with  a llrong  paper.  Put  it  into  the  oven  for  three  or  four 
hours,  and  when  it  comes  out,  if  it  is  to  be  eaten  hot,  Ikim  the 
fat  from  the  gravy,  and  add  a fpoonful  of  pickled  mu fli rooms, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  morels.  Thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter, 
dilh  it  up,  and  pour  on  your  gravy.  Garnifh  it  with  force-meat 
balls.  Farley,  9 1 f 

Another  zvay. 

Cut  fome  of  the  round  of  beef  into  pieces,  lard  and  fry  them, 
put  to  them  fome  beef  broth,  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  an  onion, 
a few  pepper  corns  and  cloves ; flew  this  gently  till  tender,  co- 
vered clofe,  then  Ikim  off  the  fat,  and  add  a few  mufhrooms. — 
N,  B.  Water  may  be  ufed  inflead  of  broth.  Mafon,  123. 

Beef  A-la-daube , 

Take  a rump  and  bone  it,  or  a part  of  the  leg-of-mutton 
piece,  or  a piece  of  the  buttock  ; cut  fome  fat  bacon  as  long  as 
the  beef  is  thick,  and  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  fquare  ; take 
eight  cloves,  four  blades  of  mace,  a little  all-fpice,  and  half  a 
nutmeg  beat  very  fine  ; chop  a good  handful  of  parfley  fine,  fome 
fweet  herbs  of  all  forts  chopped  fine,  and  fome  pepper  and  fait ; 
roll  the  bacon  in  thefe,  and  then  take  a large  larding-pin,  or  a 
fmall-bladed  knife,  and  put  the  bacon  through  and  through  the 
beef  with  a larding-pin  or  knife.  When  that  is  done,  pour  it 
into  the  llew-pan  with  brown  gravy  enough  to  cover  it.  Chop 
three  blades  of  garlick  very  fine,  and  put  in  fome  f'refh  mufh- 
rooms or  champignons,  two  large  onions,  and  a carrot : flew  it 
gently  for  fix  hours  ; then  take  the  meat  out,  llrain  off  the  gravy, 
and  fkim  all  the  fat  off.  Put  your  meat  and  gravy  into  the  pan 
again  ; put  a gill  of  white  wine  into  the  gravy,  and  if  it  wants 
feafoning,  feafon  with  pepper  and  fait ; flew  them  gently  for 
half  an  hour ; add  fome  artichoke  bottoms,  truffles  and  morels, 
oyflers,  and  a fpoonful  of  vinegar,  put  the  meat  into  a foup- 
difh,  and  the  fauce  over  it  ; or  you  may  put  turnips  cut  in 
round  pieces,  and  carrots  cut  round,  fome  fmall  onions,  and 
thicken  the  fauce  ; then  put  the  meat  in,  and  flew  it  gently 
for  half  an  hour  with  a gill  of  white  wine.  Some  like  lavoys 

or 
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or  cabbage  ft e wed,  and  put  into  the  fauce,  Gifs,  36.  Far- 
ley, 91. 

Beef  T remblant,  or  Trembling  Beef. 

A rump  of  beef  is  the  beft  for  this ; but  it  muft  be  vaftly  cut 
and  trimmed  ; cut  the  edge  of  the  edge-bone  off  quite  clofe  to 
the  meat,  that  it  may  lay  flat  in  your  difh  ; and  if  it  is  large, 
cut  it  at  the  chump-end  fo  as  to  make  it  fquare  ; hang  it  up  for 
three  or  four. days,  or  more,  without  fait ; prepare  a marinade*, 
and  leave  it  all  night  in  foak,  fillet  it  two  or  three  times  acrofs, 
and  put  it  into  a pot,  the  fat  uppermoft  ; put  in  as  much  wa- 
ter as  will  a little  more  than  cover  it,  take  care  to  fkim  it  well, 
and  feafon  as  you  would  for  a good  broth,  adding  about  a pint  of 
white  wine ; let  it  fimmer  for  as  long  a time  as  it  will  hang  to- 
gether, There  are  many  fauces  for  this  piece  of  meat,  parti- 
cularly carrots,  herbs,  &c.  minced.  Your  carrots  fhould  be 
cut  an  inch  long,  and  boiled  a little  in  water,  and  afterwards 
ftewed  in  fome  cullis  proportionate  to  your  meat.  When  they 
are  done  tender,  difh  in  a glafs  of  white  wine,  a little  minced 
fhallot  and  parfley,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon  ; take  your  beef  out 
upon  a cloth,  clean  it  neatly  frqm  its  fat  and  liquor,  place  it 
hot  and  whole  in  your  difh,  and  pour  your  fauce  Hot  over  it. 
Stew  fome  minced  parfley  over  it,  it  looks  prettier.  Ver- 
ral,  59f 

/ 

' Another  way . 

Take  the  fat  end  of  a brifket  of  beef,  and  tie  it  up  clofe  with 
packthread  ; put  it  in  a pot  of  water,  and  boil  it  fix  hours  very 
gently:  feafon  the  water  with  a little  fait,  a handful  of  all-fpice, 
two  onions,  two  turnips,  and  a carrot : in  the  mean  while,  put 
a piece  of  butter  in  a ftew-pan  and  melt  it,  then  put  in  two 
fpoonfuls  of  flour,  and  ftir  it  till  it  is  fmooth  ; put  in  a quart  of 
giavy,  a fpoonful  of  catchup,  the  fame  of  browing,  a gill  of 
white  wine,  carrots  and  turnips,  and  cut  the  fame  as  for  an  har- 
rico  of  mutton ; ftew  them  gently  till  the  roots  are  tender,  fea- 
fon  with  pepper  and  fait,  fkim  all  the  fat  clean  off,  put  the 
. e m t*le  difh,  and  pour  the  fauce  all  over.  Garnifh  with 
pickle  of  any  fort,  or  make  a fauce  thus Chop  a handful  of 
parfley,  one  onion,  four  pickled  cucumbers,  one  walnut,  and  a 

* A pickle. 
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gill  of  capers  ; put  them  in  a pint  of  good  gravy,  and  thicken  it 
with  a little  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  feafon  it  with  pepper  and 
fait ; boil  it  up  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  put  it  over  the  beef ; 
or  you  may  put  the  beef  in  a difh,  and  put  greens  and  carrots 
round  it.  Glajfe,  33*  Farley , 93. 

Beef  A-la~royal. 

Bone  a rump,  firloin,  or  brifleet,  and  cut  fonie  holes  in  it  at 
a little  diftance  from  each  other  ; fill  the  holes,  one  with  chop- 
ped oylters,  another  with  fat  bacon,  and  the  other  with  chopped 
parfley  ; dip  each  of  thefe,  before  the  beef  is  fluffed,  into  a i'ea- 
foning  made  with  fait,  pepper,  beaten  mace,  nutmeg,  grated 
lemon-peel,  fvveet  marjoram,  and  thyme  ; put  a piece  of  butter 
into  a frying-pan,  and  when  it  has  done  hiding,  put  in  the  beef, 
make  it  of  a fine  brown,  then  put  it  intofome  broth  made  of  the 
bones,  with  a bay-leaf,  a pint  of  red  wine,  two  anchovies,  and 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  fmall  beer  ; cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  flew 
till  it  is  tender ; then  take  out  the  beef,  fkim  off  the  fat,  and 
ftrain  the  gravy  ; add  two  ox-palates  flewed  tender  and  cut  into 
pieces,  fome  pickled  gerkins,  truffles,  morels,  and  a little  muih- 
room  powder  ; let  all  thefe  boil  together.  Thicken  the  fauce 
with  a bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  put  in  the  beef  to  warm,  pour 
the  fauce  over  it,  and  ferve  it  up,  MafonK  124. 

Beef  Olives. 

Cut  fleaks  from  the  rump,  or  infide  of  the  firloin,  half  an  inch 
thick,  about  fix  inches  long,  and  four  or  five  broad,  beat  them  a 
little,  and  rub  them  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  ; ftrew  on 
bread  crumbs,  parfley  chopped,  lemon -peel  fhred,  pepper  and 
fait,  chopped  fuet  or  marrow,  and  grated  nutmeg ; roll  them 
tip  tight,  tkewer  them,  and  fry  or  brown  them  in  a Dutch  oven  ; 
flew  them  in  fome  beef  broth  or  gravy  until  tender,  thicken  the 
gravv  with  a little  flour  ; then  add  a little  catchup,  and  a little 
lemon  juice.  To  enrich  them,  add  pickled  mufhrooms,  hard 
yolks  of  eggs,  and  force-meat  balls.  Mafon,  128. 

Mrs.  Raff  aid  has  given  the  fame  receipt  in  other  words,  page 
117. 
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Beef  A-V eccirlate* — Scarlet  Beef 

» 

A fquare  piece  of  the  middle  of  the  brifket  is  what  is  generally 
provided  for  this  difh,  about  fix  or  eight  pounds.  Take  half  a 
pound  of  falt-petre,  beat  it  well,  and  rub  over  your  beef,  wrap  it 
up  in  a cloth,  and  bury  it  in  fait  for  feven  or  eight  days,  but  not 
to  touch  the  fait;  (lew  it  in  the  manner  of  beef  tremblant,  and 
feafoned  fo ; let  it  be  done  very  tender,  and  have  fome  cabbage 
or  favoy,  tied  up,  and  dewed  with  it  for  an  hour,  fqueeze  the  fat 
and  liquor  well  from  them,  and  put  them  into  a dew-pan  with  a 
ladle  or  two  of  cullis  ; add  a little  (ballot,  minced  pardey,  and 
the  juice  of  a lemon  ; take  out  your  beef  upon  a cloth  to  drain 
ft  well,  difh  it  up  with  your  cabbage  round  it,  cut  it  in  notches 
acrofs,  and  pour  your  fauce  over  it  very  hot. 

This  is  fometimes  ferved  to  table  with  lettuce,  tops  of  afpa-t 
ragus,  carrots,  turnips,  or  any  fort  of  garden  things  the  fauc.e? 
are  made  of.  Verral,  65. 

Another  way. 

Take  a brifket,  or  the  thick  part  of  the  thin  dank,  rub  it  over 
well  with  fome  falt-petre  beat  (mail,  then  take  half  a pound  of 
coarfe  fugar,  a pound  of  common  fait,  two  ounces  of  bay  fait, 
mix  it  all  together,  and  rub  it  well  on  the  beef ; turn  it  every 
day,  and  let  it  lie  twelve  days,  or  a fortnight. 

It  eats  very  good  cold,  with  a weight  laid  upon  it,  and  then  cut 
into  dices.  Mafon,  125-  Glaffe , 36.  Farley , g6. 

A Fricando  of  Beef. 

Cut  a few  dices  of  beef  five  or  fix  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch 
thick,  lard  it  with  bacon,  dredge  it  well  with  dour,  and  fet  it  before 
abrifk  fire  to  brown ; then  put  it  in  a toding-pan,  with  a quart  of 
gravy,  a few  morels  and  trufiles,  half  a lemon,  and  dew  them 
halt  an  hour ; then  add  one  fpoonful  of  catchup,  the  fame  of 
browning,  and  a little  chyan  ; thicken  your  fauce,  and  pour  it 
over  your  fricando.  Lay  round  them  force-meat  balls,  and  the 
yolks  of  hard  eggs.  Raff  aid,  115. 

JMa b!'  Mr.  Farley— Mrs. 
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Another  way* 

4 Take  a Piece  or  pieces  of  beef,  of  what  bignefs  you  pleafe ; lard 
it  with  coarfe  pieces  of  bacon,  feafoned  with  fpices ; boil  it  in 
broth,  with  a little  white  wine,  a faggot  of  parfley,  fweet  herbs,  a 
Ciove  of  gailick,  Oi allots,  four  cloves,  whole  pepper  and  fait. 
W hen  tender,  hit  the  fauce,  fkim  it  well,  and  reduce  it  to  a 
glaze,  with  which  you  glaze  the  larded  fide  ; and  ferve  it  upon 
what  ftewed  herbs  you  pleafe.  Dalrymple,  65. 

To  ragoo  a piece  of  Beef 

1 ake  a large  piece  of  the  flank,  which  has  fat  at  the  top,  cut 
fquare,  or  any  piece  that  is  all  meat,  and  has  fat  at  the  top,  but 
no  bones.  The  rump  does  well.  Cut  all  nicely  off  the  bone 
(which  makes  fine  foup) ; then  take  a large  ftew-pan,  and  with 
a good  piece  of  butter  fry  it  a little  brown  all  over,  flouring  your 
meat  well  before  you  put  it  into  the  pan  ; then  pour  in  as  much 
gravy  as  will  cover  it,  made  thus  : — take  about  a pound  of  coarfe 
beef,  a little  piece  of  veal  cut  fmall,  a bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  an 
onion,  fome  whole  black  pepper,  and  white  pepper,  two  or  three 
large  blades  of  mace,  four  or  five  cloves,  a piece  of  carrot,  a little 
piece  of  bacon,  fteeped  in  vinegar  a little  while,  and  a cruft  of 
bread  toafted  brown  ; put  to  this  a quart  of  white  wine,  and  let 
it  boil  till  half  is  wafted.  While  this  is  making,  pour  a quart  of 
boiling  water  into  the  ftew-pan,  cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  be  ftew- 
ing  fo ft] y ; when  the  gravy  is  done,  ftrain  it,  pour  it  into  the  pan 
where  the  beef  is,  take  an  ounce  of  truffles  and  morels  cut  fmall, 
fome  frelh  or  dried  mulhrooms  cut  fmall,  two  fpoonfuls  of  catch- 
up, and  cover  it  clofe.  Let  all  this  ftew  till  the  fauce  is  rich  and 
thick  ; then  have  ready  fome  artichoke  bottoms  cut  into  four,  and 
a few  pickled  mulhrooms ; give  them  a boil  or  two,  and  when 
your  meat  is  tender,  and  your  fauce  quite  rich,  lay  the  meat  into  a 
dilh,  and  pour  the  fauce  over  it.  You  may  add  a fweet-bread  cut 
in  fix  pieces,  a palate  ftevved  tender  cut  into  little  pieces,  fome 
cocks’-combs,  and  a few  force-meat  balls.  Thefe  are  a great 
addition,  but  it  will  be  good  without. 

Note — For  variety,  when  the  beef  is  ready,  and  the  gravy  put 
to  it,  add  a large  bunch  of  celery,  cut  fmall  and  walhed  clean, 
two  fpoonfuls  of  catchup,  and  a glafs  of  red  wine.  Omit  all 
the  other  ingredients.  When  the  meat  and  celery  are  tender,  and 
the  fauce  is  rich  and  good,  ferve  it  up.  It  is  alfo  very  good  this 
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wav  . — take  fix  large  cucumbers,  fcoop  out  the  feeds,  pare 
them,  cut  them  into  llices,  and  do  them  juft  as  you  do  the  celery. 
GlaJJ'e,  33. 

To  Jlew  a Rump  of  Beef. 

Half  roaft  ydur  beef,  then  put  it  in  a large  fauce-pan  or  caul- 
dron, with  two  quarts  of  water,  and  one  of  red  wine,  two  or 
three  blades  of  mace,  a ilialloty  one  fpoonful  of  lemon  pickle, 
two  of  walnut  catchup,  the  fame  of  browning.  Chyan  pepper 
and  fait  to  yoUr  tafte  ; let  it  ftew  over  a gentle  fire,  clofe  co- 
vered, for  two  hours,  then  take  up  your  beef,  and  lay  it  in  a deep 
difh,  fkim  off  the  fat',  and  (train  the  gravy,  and  put  in  one  ounce 
of  morels,  and  half  a pint  of  mufhrooms ; thicken  your  gravy, 
and  pour  it  over  your  beef ; lay  round  it  force-meat  balls.  Gar- 
nifh  with  horfe-rad'ifh,  and  ferve  it  up<  Raffald , 114, 

Another  way * 

Having  boiled  it  till  it  is  little  more  than  half  enough,  take  it’ 
up,  and  peel  off  the  (kin  ; take  fait,  pepper,  beaten  mace,  grated 
f uutmeg,  a handful  of  parfley,  a little  thyme,  winter  favory, 
fweet  marjoram,  all  chopped  fine  and  mixed,  and  fluff  them  in 
great  holes  in  the  fat  and  lean,  the  reft  fpread  over  it,  with  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  ; fave  the  gravy  that  runs  out,  put  to  it  a 
pint  of  claret,  and  put  the  meat  in  a deep  pan  ; pour  the  li- 
quor in,  cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  bake  two  hours  ; then  put  it 
into  the  difh,  (train  the  liquor  through  a fieve,  and  fkim  off 
the  fat  very  clean  ; then  pour  it  over  the  meat,  and  fend  it  to 
table.  , 

Rump  au  Ragout. 

Cut  the  meat  from  the  bone,  flour  and  fry  it,  pour  over  it  a 
little  boiling  water,  and  about  a pint  of  fmall  beer  • add  a carrot 
or  two,  an  onion  ftuck  with  cloves,  fome  whole  pepper,  fait,  a 
piece  oi  lemon-peel,  and  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs  ; let  thefe  flew' 
an  our,  then  add  fome  good  gravy.  When  the  meat  is  tender, 
ake  it  out,  (tram  the  fauce,  thicken  it  with  a little  flour ; add  a 
.ltierte  eiy  ready  boded,  and  a little  catchup  ; put  in  the  meat,  and 
juft  fimmer  it  up.  Or  the  celery  may  be  omitted,  and  the  racroo 
! enriched  by  adding  mufhrooms  frefli  or  pickled,  artichoke-bot- 
toms boiled  and  quartered,  and  hard  yolks  of  eggs. 


N.  B.  A 
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N.  Bi  A piece  of  flank,  or  any  piece  that  can  be  cut  free 
from  bone,  will  do  inftead  of  the  rump.  Majon,  1 25. 

Bump  of  Beef  fmoked. 

Bone  a rump  of  beef  as  well  as  poflible  without  fpoiling  the 
fhape  ; fait  it  with  a pound  of  fait,  and  two  ounces  of  falt-petre; 
put  it  in  a falting-pan,  length-ways,  with  all  forts  of  fweet  herbs, 
as  parfley,  fhallots,  thyme,  laurel,  bafil,  winter  favory,  half  an 
handful  of  juniper  berries,  a little  coriander,  fix  cloves,  and  two 
cloves  of  garlick  ; leave  it  about  a week  or  ten  days  in  fait,  then 
hang  it  in  the  chimney  ; when  dried,  keep  it  in  a dry  place. 
When  you  want  to  ufe  it,  boil  it  in  water  without  fait,  with  a 
few  onions,  cloves,  a faggot  of  fweet  herbs,  and  a little  nutmeg : 
let  it  cool  in  the  liquor,  and  ferve  it  cold  upon  a napkin.  Gar- 
nifh  with  parfley.  If  you  think  it  will  be  too  fait,  foak  it  fome 
time  before  boiling.  Dalrymple,  68. 

To  force  the  injide  of  a Sirloin  of  Beef 

Spit  your  firloin,  then  cut  off  from  the  infide  all  the  lkin  and 
fat  together,  and  then  take  off  all  the  flefh  to  the  bones ; chop  the 
meat  very  fine  with  a little  beaten  mace,  two  or  three  fhallots, 
one  anchovy*  half  a pint  of  red  wine,  a little  pepper  and  fait, 
and  put  it  on  the  bones  again  ; lay  your  fat  and  lkin  on  again, 
and  Ikevver  it  clofe,  and  paper  it  well.  When  roafted,  take  off 
the  fat,  and  dilh  up  the  firloin  ; pour  over  it  a fauce  made  of  a 
little  red  wine,  a fhallot,  one  anchovy,  two  or  three  llices  of 
horfe-raddifh,  and  ferve  it  up.  Raffalc,  1 13. 

Another  way . 

When  it  is  quite  roafted,  take  it  up,  and  lay  it  in  the  dilh  with 
the  infide  uppermoft  ; with  a fharp  knife  lift  up  the  lkin,  hack 
and  cut  out  the  infide  very  fine,  {hake  a little  pepper  and  fait  over 
it,  with  two  {ballots,  cover  it  with  the  {kin,  and  fend  it  to  table. 
You  may  add  red  wine  or  vinegar,  juft  as  you  like. 

l 

To  broil  Beef  Steaks. 

Cut  your  fteaks  off  a rump  of  beef  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
let  your  fire  be  clear,  rub  your  gridiron  well  with  beef-fuet ; when 
it  is  hot,  lay  them  on,  let  them  broil  till  they  begin  to  brown, 

turn 
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turn  them,  and  when  the  other  fide  is  brown,  lay  them  on  a hot 
difh,  with  a dice  of  butter  between  each  fteak ; fprinkle  a little 
pepper  and  fait  over  them,  let  them  (land  two  or  three  minutes, 
then  dice  a diallot  (as  thin  as  podible)  into  a fpoonful  of  water, 
lay  on  your  deaks  again,  keep  turning  them  till  they  are  enough, 
put  them  on  your  difh,  pour  the  fhallot  and  water  amongft  them, 
and  fend  them  to  tables  Farley,  49. 


Another  way . 


Firft  have  a very  clear  brifk  fire : let  your  gridiron  be  very 
clean  ; put  it  on  the  fire,  and  take  a chafing-dilh  with  a few  hot 
coals  out  of  the  fire.  Put  the  difh  on  it  which  is  to  lay  your 
fteaks  on,  then  take  fine  rump  deaks  about  half  an  inch  thick  ; 
put  a little  pepper  and  fait  on  them,  lay  them  on  the  gridiron, 
and  (if  you  like  it)  take  a fhallot  or  two,  or  a fine  onion,  and  cut 
it  fine  ; put  it  into  your  dilh.  Keep  turning  your  deaks  quick 
till  they  are  done,  for  that  keeps  the  gravy  in  them.  When  the 
fteaks  are  enough,  take  them  carefully  off  into  your  dilh,  that 
none  of  the  gravy  be  loft  ; then  have  ready  a hot  difh  and  cover, 
and  carry  them  hot  to  table  with  the  cover  on.  You  may  fend 
fhallots  in  a plate,  chopped  fine. 

If  you  love  pickles  or  horfe-radidi  with  deaks,  never  garnifh 
your  difh,  becaufe  the  garnifhing  will  be  dry,  and  the  fteaks  will 
be  cold,  but  lay  thofe  things  on  little  plates,  and  carry  to  table. 
—The  great  nicety  is  to  have  them  hot,  and  full  of  gravy. 
GlaJJe,  7. 


To  fry  Beef  Steaks. 

Take  fome  fteaks,  cut  out  of  the  middle  of  the  rump,  fry  them 
in  butter  ; when  they  are  done,  put  a little  fmall  beer  into  the 
pan,  if  not  bitter,  the  gravy  which  runs  from  the  fteaks,  a little 
nutmeg,  a fhallot,  fome  walnut  catchup,  and  a piece  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour  ; fhake  it  round  the  pan  till  it  boils,  and  pour  it 
over  the  fteaks.  Some  ftewed  oyfters  may  be  added,  or  pickled 
mufhrooms.  Mafon , 127. 

Another  way. 

Cut  your  fteaks  as  for  broiling,  put  them  into  a dew-pan  with  a 
good  lump  of  butter,  fet  them  over  a very  flow  fire,  keep  turning 
frhem  till  the  butter  is  become  a thick  white  gravy,  pour  it  into  a 

E bafon. 
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bafon,  and  pour  more  butter  to  them.  When  they  are  almoft 
enough,  pour  all  the  gravy  into  your  bafon,  and  put  more  butter 
into  your  pan,  fry  them  a light  brown  over  a quick  fire.  Take 
them  out  of  the  pan,  put  them  in  a hot  pewter  dilh,  llice  a (bal- 
lot among  them,  put  a little  in  your  gravy  that  was  drawn  from 
them,  and  pour  it  hot  upon  them.  I think  this  is  the  bed  way 
ol  drelfing  beef-deaks.  Half  a pound  of  butter  will  drefs  a lame 
difh.  Raff  aid,  71. 


Another  way. 

Take  rump-ffeaks,  pepper  and  fait  them,  and  fry  them  in  a 
little  butter,  very  quick  and  brown  ; then  put  them  into  a difh, 
and  pour  the  fat  out  of  the  frying-pan.  Take  half  a pint  of  hot 
gravy,  half  a pint  of  hot  water,  and  put  it  into  the  pan.  Add 
to  it  a little  butter  rolled  in  flour,  a little  pepper  and  fait,  and 
two  or  three  fhallots  chopped  fine.  Boil  them  up  in  your  pan 
for  two  minutes,  and  pour  it  over  the  (leaks.  You  may  garnifh 
with  a little  fcraped  horfe-radifh  round  your  difh.  Farley , 54, 
from  GlafJ'e,  39. 

T 1 few  Beef  Steaks. 1 

Lard  the  (leaks  here  and  there  with  large  pieces  of  lard,  put 
them  in  a ftew-pan  with  chopped  parfley,  fhallots,  thyme,  laurel, 
fait,  whole  pepper,  a'  little  white  wine ; flew  (lowly  till  done  ; 
ferve  either  hot  or  cold.  Clermont,  65. 

Another  way. 

Take  rump-fleaks,  pepper  and  fait  them,  lay  them  in  a (lew- 
pan,  pour  in  half  a pint  of  water,  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  two 
or  three  cloves,  a little  bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  an  anchovy,  a 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  a glafs  of  white  wine,  and  an 
onion  ; cover  them  clofe,  and  let  them  (lew  foftly  till  they  are 
tender ; then  take  out  the  (leaks,  flour  them,  fry  them  in  frefli 
butter,  and  pour  away  all  the  fat ; drain  the  fauce  they  were  dewed 
in,  and  pour  into  the  pan  ; tofs  it  all  up  together  tiil  the  fauce  is 
quite  hot  and  thick.  If  you  add  a quarter  of  a pint  of  oyders 
it  will  make  it  the  better.  "Lay  the  deaks  into  the  difli,  and 
pour  the  fauce  over  them  Garnilh  with  any  pickle  you  like. 
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Beef  Steaks  rolled. 

Take  fome  beef  {leaks,  what  quantity  is  wanted,  beat  them 
with  a cleaver  to  make  them  tender ; make  fome  force-meat 
with  a pound  of  veal  beat  fine  in  a mortar,  the  flefh  of  a fowl, 
half  a pound  of  cold  ham  or  gammon  of  bacon,  fat  and  lean, 
the  kidney-fat  of  a loin  of  veal,  and  a fweetbread,  all  cut  very 
fmall  ; fome  truffles  and  morels  ftewed  and  then  cut  final!,  two 
fhallofs,  fome  parfley,  a little  thyme,  fome  lemon-peel,  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  a nutmeg  grated,  and  half  a pint  of  cream. 
Mix  thefe  all  together,  and  dir  them  over  a flow  fire  for  ten  mi- 
nutes ; put  them  upon  the  (leaks,  and  roll  them  up  ; then 
fkewer  them  tight,  put  them  into  the  frying-pan,  and  fry  them 
of  a nice  brown ; then  take  them  from  the  fat,  and  put  them 
into  a ftew-pan  with  a pint  of  good  drawn  gravy,  a fpoonful  of 
red  wine,  two  of  catchup,  a few  pickled  mufhrooms,  and  let  v 
them  {lew  for  a quarter  of  an.  hour  ; take  up  the  {leaks,  cut  them 
in  two,  lay  the  cut  fide  uppermoft.  Garnifti  with  lemon.  Ma~ 
fan,  128.  Glajfe,  40. 

N.  B.  Before  you  put  the  force-meat  into  the  beef,  you  are 
to  ftir  it  all  together  over  a flow  fire  for  eight  or  ten  minutes. 
Glajfe , 40. 

*•  / • V • * 

A Rib  of  Beef  Glajfe , with  fpinach. 

Provide  one  of  the  prime  ribs,  trim  it  neatly,  and  lay  it  in  a 
marinade  for  an  hour  or  two  ; take  a ftew-pan  exa£llv  its  big- 
nefs,  put  a {lice  or  two  of  bacon  at  the  bottom,  lay  in  your  beef, 
and  cover  it  with  the  fame;  to  feafon,  put  in  an  onion  or  two, 
fome  bits  of  carrot,  a little  fweet  bafil,  thyme,  and  parfley,  a 
little  pepper,  fait,  and  a blade  or  two  of  mace ; let  it  flew  gent- 
ly till  it  is  very  tender,  take  it  out  upon  a plate,  (train  your 
braze,  clean  it  well  from  the  fat,  put  it  into  a clean  ftew-pan, 
and  boil  it  with  a ladle  of  gravy  very  faft,  and  you  will  find  it 
come  to  a fort  of  gluey  confidence ; then  put  your  beef  in,  and 
keep  it  hot  till  your  dinner-time,  and  ferve  it  up  with  fpinach. 

At  another  time  you  may  ferve  it  with  favoys  or  red  cabbage, 
dripped  fine  and  ftewed,  after  being  blanched,  only  adding  a bit 
of  bacon,  with  a few  cloves  duck  in  it  in  the  ftewing,  but  not  to  ' 
fend  to  table.  b 

Fillet  of  the  firloin  is  done  pretty  much  in  the  fame  way,  ma- 
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rinaded  and  roafted,  with  bacon  over  it,  and  the  fame  fort  of 
fauces.  Berra/,  84. 

A Porcupine  of  the  flat  Ribs  of  Beef. 

Bone  the  flat  ribs,  and  beat  it  half  an  hour  with  a pafle  pin, 
then  rub  it  over  with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  drew  over  it  bread- 
crumbs, parfley,  leeks,  fweet  marjoram,  lemon-peel  fhred  fine; 
nutmeg,  pepper  and  fait ; roll  it  up  very  clofe,  and  bind  it  hard ; 
lard  it  acrofs  with  bacon  ; then  a row  of  cold  boiled  tongue,  a 
third  row  of  pickled  cucumbers,  a fourth  row  of  lemon-peel ; do 
it  all  over  in  rows  till  it  is  larded  all  round,  it  will  look  like  red, 
green,  white*  and  yellow  dice ; then  fplit  it  or  put  it  in  a deep 
pot  with  a pint  of  water*  lay  over  the  caul  of  veal  to  keep  it 
from  fcorching,  tie  it  down  with  ftrong  paper,  and  fend  it  to  the 
oven.  When  it  comes  out.  fkim  off  the  fat,  and  ftrain  your 
gravy  into  a fauce-pan  ; add  to  it  two  fpoonfuls  of  red  wine, 
the  fame  of  browning,  one  of  mufhroom  catchup,  half  a lemon, 
thicken  it  with  a lump  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  difh  up  the 
meat,  and  pour  the  gravy  on  the  difh  ; lay  round  force-meat 
balls.  Garnifh  wdth  horfe-radifh,  and  ferve  it  up.  Rajfald, 
1 16. 

I 

P'o  bake  a Leg  of  Beef. 

Take  a large  deep  pan,  and  lay  your  beef  at  the  bottom; 
then  put  in  a little  piece  of  bacon,  a flice  or  two  of  carrot,  fome 
mace,  cloves,  black  and  white  whole  pepper,  a large  onion  cot 
in  flices,  and  a bundle  of  fweet  herbs.  Pour  in  water  till  the 
meat  be  covered,  and  fend  it  to  the  oven  covered  up.  When  it 
is  baked,  ftrain  it  through  a coarfe  fieve ; take  out  all  the  finew'S 
and  fat,  and  put  them  into  a fauce-pan  with  a few  fpoonfuls  of 
the  gravy,  a little  red  wine,  a fmall  piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour,  and  fome  muftard  ; fhake  your  fauce-pan  often,  and  when 
the  fauce  is  hot  and  thick,  difh  it  up,  and  fend  it  to  table. 
Mafon,  121. 

drefs  a Fillet  of  Beef 

It  is  the  infide  of  the  firloin.  You  muft  carefully  cut  it  all 
out  from  the  bone,  grate  fome  nutmeg  over  it,  a few  crumbs  of 
bread,  a little  pepper  and  fait,  a little  lemon-peel,.a  little  thyme, 

fome 
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fome  parfley  fhred  fmall,  and  roll  it  up  tight ; tie  it  with  a piece 
of  packthread,  road  it,  put  a quart  of  milk  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter  into  the  dripping-pan,  and  bade  it.  When  it 
is  enough,  take  it  up,  untie  it,  leave  a little  fkewer  in  it  to  hold 
it  together,  have  a little  good  gravy  in  the  difh,  and  fome  fweet. 
fauce  in  a cup.  You  may  bade  it  with  red  wine  and  butter,  or 
it  will  do  very  well  with  butter  only.  Glajfe , 40. 

Another  way. 

Soak  fix  anchovies  in  water  about  two  hours ; fplit  them,  and 
lard  the  fillet  with  them,  intermixed  with  bacon  ; dew  it  on  a 
flow  fire,  with  a little  broth  and  white  wine,  a clove  of  garlick, 
two  cloves,  a faggot  of  parfley,  green  onions,  and  fweet  herbs. 
When  done,  fift  the  fauce  ; add  a little  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and 
a few  whole  capers  ; make  a liafon  of  eggs  and  cream  ; ferve  it 
up  on  the  fillet.  Clermont , 76. 

Bouille  Beef. 

Take  the  thick  end  of  a brifket  of  beef,  put  it  into  a kettle  of 
water  quite  covered  over  ; let  it  boil  fad  for  two  hours,  then  keep 
dewing  it  clofe  by  the  fire  for  fix  hours  more,  and  as  the  water 
wades,  fill  up  the  kettle  ; put;  in  with  the  beef  fome  turnips  cut 
into  little  balls,  carrots,  and  fome  celery  cut  in  pieces  ; an  hour 
before  it  is  done,  take  out  as  much  broth  as  will  fill  your  foup- 
difli,  and  boil  in  it  for  that  hour  turnips  and  carrots  cut  out  in 
balls,  or  in  little  fquare  pieces,  with  fome  celery,  fait  and  pep- 
per to  your  tade  ; ferve  it  up  in  two  diflies,  the  beef  by  itfelf, 
and  the  foup  by  itfelf ; you  may  put  pieces  of  fried  bread,  if  you 
like  it,  in  your  foyp  ; boil  in,  a few  knots  of  greens  ; and  if  you 
think  your  foup  will  not  be  rich  enough,  you  may  add  a pound 
QX  two  of  fried  mutton  chops  to  your  broth  when  you  take  it 
from  the  beef,  and  let  it  dew  for  that  hour  in  the  broth ; but 
be  fure  to  take  out  the  mutton  when  you  fend  it  to  the  table. 
The  foup  mud  be  very  clear.  Rajfald,  1 1 3. 

Beef  in  Epigram. 

Road  a firloin  of  beef,  take  it  off  the  fpit,  then  raife  the  fkin 
carefully  off,  and  cut  the  lean  parts  of  the  beef  out,  but  obferve 
not  to  cut  near  the  ends  or  fides.  Hafh  the  meat  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — cut  it  into  pieces  about  as  big  as  a crown  piece, 
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put  half  a pint  of  gravy  into  a tofs-pan,  an  onion  chopped  fine, 
two  fpoonfuls  of  catchup,  fome  pepper  and  fait,  fix  fmall  pickled 
cucumbers  cut  in  thin  fiices,  and  the  gravy  that  comes  from  the 
beei ; a little  butter  rolled  in  flour  \ put  the  meat  in,  and  tofs  it 
up  for  five  minutes,  put  it  on  the  firloin,  and  then  put  the  fkin 
over  and  fend  it  to  table.  Garnifli  with  horfe-radifh. 

You  may  do  the  inlide.  inftead  of  the  outfide  if  you  pleafe. 
GlaJJ'e,  34.  Mafon,  126.  Farley,  95. 

To  roajl  Ox  Palates, 

Having  boiled  your  palates  tender,  blanch  them,  cut  them  in-* 
to  dices  about  two  inches  long,  lard  half  with  bacon  ; then  have 
ready  two  or  three  pigeons,  and  two  or  three  chicken-peepers, 
draw  them,  trufs  them,  and  fill  them  with  force-meat ; let  half 
of  them  be  nicely  larded,  fpit  them  on  a bird-fpit,  thus  : — a bird, 
a palate,  a fage-leaf,  and  a piece  of  bacon  $ and  fo  on,  a bird, 
a palate,  a fage-leaf,  and  a piece  of  bacon.  Take  cocks’-combs 
and  lambs’ -ftones,  parboiled  and  blanched,  lard  them  with  little 
bits  of  bacon,  large  oyrters  parboiled,  and  each  one  larded  with 
one  piece  of  bacon  ; put  thefe  on  a fkewer,  with  a little  piece  of 
bacon  and  a fage-leaf  between  them  ; tie  them  on  a fpit  and 
roaft  them  ; then  beat  up  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  fome  nutmeg, 
a little  fait,  and  crumbs  of  bread:  bafte  them  with  thefe  all  the 
time  they  are  roafting,  and  have  ready  two  fweetbreads,  each  cut 
in  two,  fome  artichoke  bottoms  cut  into  four  and  fried,  and  then 
rub  the  difh  with  fhallots:  lay  the  birds  in  the  middle,  piled 
upon  one  another,  and  lay  the  other  things  all  feparate  by  them- 
felves  round  about  in  the  difh,  Have  ready  for  fauce  a pint  of 
good  gravy,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  red  wine,  an  anchovy,  the 
oyfier  liquor,  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour ; boil  all  thefe  to- 
gether, and  pour  into  the  dilh,  with  a little  juice  of  lemon.  Gar- 
nifh  your  difh  with  lemon.  Glafj'e , 44.  Farley,  37,  from  GlaJJ'e, 
Mafon , 134. 

T 0 fmv  Ox  Palates, 

Wall)  four  ox-palates  in  feveral  waters,  and  then  lay  them  in 
warm  water  for  half  an  hour,  then  wafh  them  out  and  put  them 
in  a pot,  and  tie  them  down  with  ftrong  paper,  and  fend  them 
to  the  oven  with  as  much  water  as  will  cover  them,  or  boil  them 
till  tender ; then  flcin  them  and  cut  them  in  pieces  half  an  inch 
broad,  and  three  inches  long,  and  put  them  in  a tofling-pan  with 
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a pint  of  veal  gravy,  one  fpoonful  of  Madeira  wine,  the  fame 
of  catchup  and  browning,  one  onion  duck  with  cloves,  and  a 
flice  of  lemon;  (lew  them  half  an  hour,  then  take  out  the  onion 
and  lemon,  thicken  your  l'auce,  and  put  them  in  a difh  ; have 
ready  boiled  artichoke  bottoms,  cut  them  in  quarters,  and  lay 
them  over  your  palates,  with  force-meat  balls  and  morels.  Gar- 
nidi  with  lemon,  and  ferve  them  up.  Raff  aid , ng. 

Tdo  broil  Ox  Palates. 

Boil  in  water  as  many  palates  as  you  pleafe  ; peel  them,  and 
foak  them  in  faint  menoult,  which  is  thus put  in  a dew-pan 
a little  butter  rolled  in  flour,  fait  and  pepper,  two  fh  allots,  a 
clove  of  garlick,  two  cloves,  parfley,  a laurel-leaf,  thyme,  with 
as  much  milk  as  will  flmmer  your  palates  till  tender  ; then  take 
them  out,  and  bade  them  with  yolks  of  eggs  and  bread  crumbs  ; 
broil  them  (lowly,  and  ferve  them  with  a lharp  fauce.  Dulrym- 
ple}  56. 


1 To  ragoo  Ox  Palates. 

Take  four  ox-palates,  and  boil  them  very  tender,  clean  them 
wfell,  cut  fome  in  fquare  pieces,  and  fome  long.  Make  a rich 
cooley  thus : — put  a piece  of  butter  in  your  dew-pan,  and  melt 
it ; put  a large  fpoonful  of  flour  to  it,  dir  it  well  till  it  is  fmooth, 
then  put  a quart  of  good  gravy  to  it ; chop  three  (hallots,  and  put 
in  a gill  of  Lifbin;  cut  fome  lean  ham  very  fine  and  put  in, 
alfo  half  a lemon  ; boil  thepi  twenty  minutes,  then  drain  it 
through  a fieve,  put  it  into  your  pan,  and  the  palates,  with  fome 
force-meat  balls,  truffles,  and  morels,  pickled  or  frelh  mufli- 
rooms  dewed  in  gravy  ; feafon  with  pepper  and  fait  tp  your  lik- 
ing, and  tofs  them  up  five  or  fix  minutes,  then  difh  them  up. 
Garni lh  with  lemon  or  beet-root.  GlaJJ'e,  44. 

Slices  of  Fillet  of  Beef  with  clear  Gravy  and  Rocombole. 

A pound  of  meat  is  enough  for  this  difh.  Cut  it  into  bits 
about  an  inch  thick,  and  flat  it  down  with  your  knife,  or  a light 
cleaver;  it  is  better  than  dicing;  make  it  very  thin,  and  jag  it 
with  the  back  of  your  knife  crofs  and  crofs  ; rub  a large  dew- 
pan  with  butter,  a little  green  onion  and  parfley  minced,  fry 
your  beef  brifkly  for  two  or  three  minutes,  tofling  it  that  it  may 
be  done  on  both  fides  ; take  it  out  into  a final!  dew-pan,  and 
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pour  in  a ladle  of  nice  gravy,  a little  pepper,  fait,  a morfel  of 
iTial lot  and  parfley  ; boil  it  but  a moment.  When  dinner  is 
ready,  fqueeze  in  a lemon  or  orange,  and  fend  it  to  table. 

The  infide  fillets  of  loins  of  mutton  or  pork  are  done  in  the 
fame  manner  ; and  though  they  feem  but  trifling  matters,  yet  if 
care  is  taken  to  make  them  very  thin,  and  nicely  fried,  and  not 
boiled  too  much  afterwards,  they  are  gopd  and  pretty  difhe§. 
Verral,  112. 

To  make  a mock  Hare  of  a Bullock’s  Heart. 

Wafh  a large  bullock’s  heart  clean,  and  cut  off  the  deaf  ears, 
and  fluff  it  with  fome  force-meat,  as  you  do  a hare  ; lay  a caul 
of  veal,  or  paper,  over  the  top,  to  keep  in  the  fluffing  ; roafl  it 
either  in  a cradle  fpit  or  a hanging  one  ; it  will  take  an  hour 
and  an  half  before  a good  fire ; bafle  it  with  red  wine.  When 
roafled,  take  the  wine  out  of  the  dripping-pan,  fkim  off  the  fat, 
and  add  a glafs  more  of  wine.  When  it  is  hot,  put  in  fome 
lumps  of  red  currant  jelly,  and  pour  it  in  the  difh.  Serve  it  up, 
and  fend  in  red  currant  jelly  cut  in  flices,  on  a faucer.  Raffald , 

fi8. 

./  • 1 

To  roajt  a Bullock’s  Heart. 

Mix  bread-crumbs,  chopped  fuet  (or  a bit  of  butter)  parfley 
chopped,  fweet  marjoram,  lemon-peel  grated,  pepper,  fait,  and 
nutmeg,  with  a yolk  of  an  egg;  fluff  the  heart,  and  bake  or 
roafl  it.  Serve  it  with  gravy,  a little  red  wine  in  it,  melted  but- 
ter, and  currant  jelly  in  boats.  Some  lard  it  with  bacon.  Ma~ 
fon,  135. 

Cold  Roafl  Beef  marinaded. 

Cut  flices  of  cold  roafl  beef,  and  make  a marinade  with  a little 
oil,  parfley,  chibbol,  mufhrooms,  a trifle  of  garlick,  and  three 
fhallots,  all  finely  chopped,  pepper  and  fait ; foak  it  along  with 
the  beef  about  half  an  hour ; make  as  much  of  the  marinade 
keep  to  it  as  you  can,  with  a deal  of  bread-crumbs ; broil  on  a 
flow  fire,  balling  it  with  the  remaining  liquid.  Serve  with  a 
(harp  fauce.  Dalrymplc,  66. 


Cold 
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Cold  Roajl  Beef,  family  fajhion . 

Slice  three  or  four  onions,  and  fry  them  in  butter  ; when  done, 
add  a little  broth,  three  fhallots  chopped,  pepper  and  fait ; then 
put  dices  of  cold  beef  to  it ; boil  for  a moment ; when  ready, 
add  a liafon  made  of  three  yolks  of  eggs  and  a little  vinegar.  Cold 
beef  is  alfo  very  good  with  cold  fauce  made  of  chopped  pariley, 
fhallots,  vinegar,  oil,  muftard,  minced  anchovy,  &c.  Clermont, 
68. 

"To  make  Collops  of  Cold  Beef. 

If  you  have  any  cold  infide  of  a firloin  of  beef,  take  off  all  the 
fat,  cut  it  very  thin  in  little  bits,  cut  an  onion  very  fmall,  boil  as 
much  water  or  gravy  as  you  think  will  do  for  fauce  •,  feafon  it 
with  a little  pepper  and  fait,  and  a bundle  of  fweet  herbs.  Let 
the  water  boil,  then  put  in  the  meat,  with  a good  piece  ot  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  {hake  it  round,  and  ftir  it.  When  the  fauce  is 
thick  and  the  meat  done,  take  out  the  fweet  herbs,  and  pour  it 
into  your  difh.  They  do  better  than  frefh  meat.  Glajfet  120. 

'To  Jlew  Neats’  Tongues.  ‘ 

Put  two  tongues  in  water  juft  fufficient  to  cover  them,  and  let 
them  ftew  two  hours.  Then  peel  them,  and  put  them  in  again 
with  a pint  of  ftrong  gravy,  half  a pint  of  white  wnne,  a bundle 
of  fweet  herbs,  a little  pepper  and  fait,  fome  mace,  cloves,  and 
whole  pepper,  tied  in  a muflin  rag  ; a fpoonful  of  capers  chop- 
ped, turnips  and  carrots  fliced,  and  a piece  of  butter  rolled  iri 
flour.  Let  all  ftew  together  very  foftly  over  a flow  fire  for  two 
hours,  and  then  take  out  the  fpice  and  lweet  herbs,  and  fend  the 
difh  to  table.  You  may,  juft  as  you  like,  leave  out  the  turnips 
and  carrots,  or  boil  them  by  themfelves,  and  lay  them  in  a difh. 
Farley , 67. 

Neat’s  Tongue  a la  Remoulade — Neat’s  Tongue  with  a re - 

liJJjing  Sauce. 

Scald  a frefti  tongue  and  peel  it,  lard  it  with  large  pieces  of 
bacon,  boil  it  in  the  ftock  pot,  or  in  broth,  with  a little  fait  and 
a nofegay ; fplit  it,  but  not  quite  in  two ; make  a fauce  with 
parfley,  fhallots,  capers,  anchovies,  all  very  finely  chopped,  a 
2 ' little 
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little  vinegar,  a few  crumbs  of  bread  or  rafpings,  a little  cullis 
and  broth,  a little  fait  and  pepper ; boil  all  together  a little,  then 
put  the  tongue  in  it  to  dimmer  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  When 
you  ferve,  add  a little  milliard.  Dalrymple,  51. 

To  force  a Neat’s  Tongue. 

Boil  it  till  it  is  tender ; let  it  ftand  till  it  is  cold,  then  cut  a 
hole  at  the  root  end  of  it,  take  out  fome  of  the  meat,  chop  it 
with  as  much  beef  fuet,  a few  pippins,  fome  pepper  and  fait,  a 
little  mace  beat,  fome  nutmeg,  a few  dweet  herbs,  and  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs  ; beat  all  together  well  in  a marble  mortar  ; (tuff  it, 
cover  the  end  with  a veal  caul,  or  buttered  paper,  road:  it,  bade 
it  with  butter,  and  dilh  it  up.  Have  for  fauce  good  gravy,  a 
little,  melted  butter,  the  juice  of  an  orange  or  lemon,  and  fome 
grated  nutmeg;  boil  it  up,  and  pour  it  into  the  dilh. 

To  marinade  Neats’  Tongues. 

Boil  them  till  tender,  and  peel  them  ; when  cold,  put  them 
into  a veffel  that  will  hold  them  at  full  length  ; make  a pickle 
of  white-wine  vinegar  (as  much  as  will  fill  thevelfel)  fome  nut- 
megs, ginger  fl iced,  mace,  whole  cloves,  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs, 
confiding  of  parlley,  fweet  marjoram,  fage,  winter  favory, 
thyme,  and  bay-leaves;  boil  them  well.  When  cold,  put  them 
to  the  tongues,  with  fome  fait  and  diced  lemon  ; clofe  them  up. 
Serve  them  in  dices  in  fome  of  the  liquor.  They  may  be  larded, 
if  agreeable.  Mafon,  133. 

A Neat’s  Tongue  en  Crepine — A Neat’s  Tongue  in  Veal 

Caul. 

Boil  a tongue  diffidently  to  peel ; then  lard  and  fplit  it  with- 
out feparating  it  in  two ; dice  fome  onions,  fry  them  in  hog’s 
lard  ; put  to  it  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  of  hog’s  blood,  about  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  frelh  lard  chopped,  a few  fpices,  and  fait ; • 
dimmer  it,  dirri'ng  it  continually  till  the  blood  is  well  mixed ; 
then  lay  a caul  in  the  bottom  of  your  difll,  and  fpread  upon  it 
part  of  your  preparation,  then  the  tongue,  then  the  fame  as  be- 
fore on  the  tongue ; roll  it  up  in  the  caul,  and  garnifh  it  with 
bread-crumbs  ; put  it  in  the  oven  to  bake,  and  take  a good  co- 
lour ; clean  the  dilh  free  from  fat,  and  ferve  it  under  a fauce 
made  with  cullis,  jelly  broth,  and  lemon.  Clermont , 53. 
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To  force  a Neat's  'Tongue  and  Udder . 

Firft  parboil  the  tongue  and  udder,  blanch  the  tongue,  and 
{lick  it  with  cloves.  As  for  the  udder,  you  mull  carefully  raife 
it,  and  fill  it  with  force-meat  made  of  veal ; firft  wafh  the  inlide 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  then  put  in  the  force-meat,  tie  the  ends 
clofe,  and  fpit  them  ; roaft  them,  and  bafte  them  with  butter  ; 
when  enough,  have  a good  gravy  in  the  difh,  and  fweet  fauce  in 
a cup. 

N.  B.  For  variety,  you  may  lard  the  udder.  GlaJJ'e,  43.  Far-’ 
ley,  96. 


To  pot  Neats’  Tongues , 

Take  a neat’s  tongue,  and  rub  it  with  an  Ounce  of  faltpetre 
and  four  ounces  of  brown  fugar,  and  let  it  lie  two  days ; then 
boil  it  till  it  is  quite  tender,  and  take  off  theikin  and  fide  bits, 
then  cut  the  tongue  in  very  thin  dices,  and  beat  it  in  a marble 
mortar,  with  one  pound  of  clarified  butter,  mace,  pepper  and 
fait  to  your  tafte  ; beat  it  exceeding  fine,  then  put  it  clofe  down 
into  fmall  potting  pots,  and  pour  clarified  butter  over  them. 
Raffald,  296. 

Bouillis  des  tendrons  de  Beeuf  aux  cbaux — Hodge  Bodge  of 

Beef  with  Savoys. 

Provide  a piece  of  the  middlemoft  part  of  brifket  beef,  of  about 
fix  pounds,  cut  it  in  fquare  pieces  fo  as  to  make  ten  or  twelve  of 
it  ; don’t  put  it  into  too  large  a pot,  but  fuch  a one  as  will  be 
full  with  a gallon  of  water  to  it ; take  care  to  fkim  it  well,  and 
feafon  it  well  with  onions,  carrots,  turnips,  leeks,  celery,  and  a 
little  bundle  of  parfley,  and  fome  pepper ; when  your  meat  is 
boiled  very  tender,  (train  your  broth  from  it,  and  put  it  into  a 
foup-pot  or  (lew-pan  ; take  another,  with  ar;  ounce,  or  little 
more,  of  butter,  melt  it,  and  put  in  a large  fpoonful  of  flour,  ftir 
it  over  the  fire  till  it  becomes  brown,  take  the  fat  off  your  broth 
and  put  to  it  • boil  it  a few  minutes,  and  (train  to  your  beef ; 
your  favoys  fhould  be  well  blanched,  and  tied  up  feparate  ; put 
them  into  your  meat,  and  let  it  (tew  very  gently  till  your  dinner 
is  called ; take  it  off,  and  clean  all  from  the  fpit,  place  your 
meat  in  neat  order  in  your  difh,  or  foup-difh,  lay  your  favoys 
between,  pour  your  foup  or  faqce  over  it,  and  ferve  it  up  with  a 
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little  parfley  fprinkled  gently  over  it.  This  difh  is  frequently 
fent  to  table  with  turnips  or  carrots,  inftead  of  favoys,  cut  in 
neat  bits  and  boiled  before  you  put  them  to  your  foup. 

Hodge-podge  of  veal  or  mutton  is  done  after  the  fame  manner, 
with  this  difference  only — inftead  of  making  your  foup  brown, 
ftir  your  flour  no  longer  than  while  it  retains  its  whitenefs,  and 
pour  your  broth  in,  and  (train  to  your  meat.  Verral>  24. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

MADE  DISHES  OF  VEAL. 

T0  marinade  a Breajl  of  Veal. 

CUT  the  breafl  of  veal  in  pieces  ; flew  it  in  broth  till  about 
three  quarters  done ; then  marinade  about  an  hour  with' 
two  fpoonfuls.of  vinegar,  a little  of  its  own  broth,  whole  pep- 
per and  fait,  four  cloves,  two  cloves  of  garlick,  fliced  onions* 
and  thyme  ; then  drain  it,  and  fry  of  a good  colour.  Garnifh 
with  fried  parfley.  You  may  alfo  do  it  with  a batter,  or  bafle 
it  with  bread-crumbs  and  yolks  of  eggs,  and  fry  it  as  above. 
Dalrymple , 97. 

A ragoo  of  a Breajl  of  Veal* 

Half  roafl  the  bell  end  of  it,  flour  it,  and  flew  it  gently  with 
three  pints  of  good  gravy,  an  onion,  a few  cloves,  whole  pep- 
per, and  a bit  of  lemon  peel  ; turn  it  while  ftewing  ; when  very 
tender,  flrain  the  fauce  ; if  not  thick  enough,  mix  a little  more 
flour  fmooth  ; add  catchup,  chyan,  truffles,  morels,  pickled  mufh- 
rooms;  boil  it  up,  put  in  hard  yolks  of  eggs.  Mafon>  140. 

Another  way . 

/ 

Half  roafl  a breafl  of  veal,  then  bone  it,  and  put  it  into  1 
tofling-pan,  with  a quart  of  veal  gravy,  one  ounce  of  morels, 
the  fame  of  truffles;  flew  it  till  tender  ; and  juft  before  you  thicken 
the  gravy,  put  in  a few  oyflers,  pickled  mufhrooms  and  pickled 
Cucumbers,  cut  in  fmall  fquare  pieces,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  boil- 
ed hard  ; cut  your  fweetbread  in  flices,  and  fry  it  a light  brown  ; 
difh  up  your  veal,  and  pour  the  gravy  hot  over  it ; lay  your  fweet- 
bread round,  morels,  truffles,  and  eggs,  upon  it.  Garnifli  with 
pickled  barberries.  This  is  proper  for  either  top  or  fide  for  din- 
ner, or  bottom  for  fupper.  Rajfald,  90. 
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To  flew  a Breajl  of  Veal  in  its  own  fauce. 

Put  a bread  of  veal  into  a dew-pan  of  its  own  length,  with  a 
little  broth,  a glafs  of  white  wine,  a faggot  of  fweet  herbs,  a 
few  mulhrooms,  a little  coriander  tied  in  a bag,  diced  roots, 
onions,  pepper,  and  fait  ; ftew  it  flowly  till  very  tender.  When 
ready  to  ferve,  drain  and  fkim  the  fauce,  and  ferve  it  upon  the 
meat.  Clomont , 103. 

Breajl  of  Veal  Jlewed  white. 

Cut  a piece  off  each  end ; make  a force  meat  as  follows  : — 
Boil  the  fweetbread,  and  cut  it  very  fmall,  fome  grated  bread,  a 
little  beef  fuet,  two  eggs,  a little  cream,  fome  nutmeg,  fait  and 
pepper  ; mix:  it  well  together,  and  fluff  the  thin  part  of  the  bread 
with  fome  of  it,  the  red  make  up  into  little  balls;  fkewer  the 
fkin  clofe  down,  flour  and  boil  it  in  a cloth  in  milk  and  water ; 
make  fome  gravy  of  the  ends  that  were  cut  off,  with  half  a pint 
of  oyflers,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour  ; when  the  veal  is  enough,  put  it  in  the  difh.  Garnifh  with 
the  balls  dewed,  and  pour  the  fauce  over  it. 

Breajl  of  Veal  Jlezved  with  Peas  or  Afparagus. 

Cut  it  into  pieces  about  three  inches  in  fize,  fry  it  nicely  ; mix 
a little  flour  with  fome  beef  broth,  an  onion,  two  or  three  cloves; 
dew  this  fome  time,  drain  it,  add  three  pints  or  two  quarts  of 
peas,  or  fome  heads  of  afparagus  cut  like  peas  ; put  in  the  meat, 
let  it  dew  gently  ; add  pepper  and  fait. 

Breajl  of  Veal  in  Hodge  Podge. 

Take  a bread  of  veal,  cut  the  brifket  into  little  pieces,  and 
every  bone  afunder,  then  flour  it,  and  put  half  a pound  of  good 
butter  into  a dew-pan  ; when  it  is  hot,  throw  in  the  veal,  fry  it 
all  over  of  a fine  light  brown,  and  then  have  ready  a tea-kettle  of 
water  boiling ; pour  it  in  the  dew-pan,  fill  it  up,  and  dir  it 
round  ; throw  in  a pint  of  green  peas,  a fine  lettuce  whole, 
clean  walhed,  two  or  three  blades  of  mafe,  a little  w'hole  pep- 
per tied  in  a muflin  rag,  a little  bundle  of  fw'eet  herbs,  a fmall 
onion  duck  with  a few  cloves,  and  a little  fait.  Cover  it  clofe, 
and  let  it  dew  one  hour,  or  till  it  is  boiled  to  .your  palate,  it  you 

would 
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would  have  foup  made  of  it  ; if  you  would  only  have  fauce  to 
eat  with  the  veal,  you  mult  ftew  it  till  there  is  juft  as  much  as 
you  would  have  for  fauce,  and  feafon  it  with  fait  to  your  palate  ; 
take  out  the  onion,  fweet  herbs,  and  fpice,  and  pour  it  all  toge- 
ther into  your  difh.  It  is  a fine  difli.  If  you  have  no  peas, 
pare  three  or  four  cucumbers,  fcoop  out  the  pulp,  and  cut  it  into 
little  pieces,  and  take  four  or  five  heads  of  celery,  clean  walked, 
and  cut  the  white  part  fmall ; when  you  have  no  lettuces,  take 
the  little  hearts  of  favoys,  or  the  little  young  fprouts'  that 
grow  on  the  old  cabbage  ftalks,  about  as  big  as  the  top  of  your 
thumb. 

N.  B.  If  you  would  make  a very  fine  difli  of  it,  fill  the  in- 
fide  of  your  lettuce  with  force-meat,  and  tie  the  top  clofe  with  a 
thread ; ftew  it  till  there  is  but  juft  enough  for  fauce ; fet  the 
lettuce  in  the  middle,  and  the  veal  round,  and  pour  the  fauce 
over  it.  Garnilh  your  difh  with  rafped  bread,  made  into  figures 
with  your  fingers.  This  is  the  cheapeft  way  of  drafting  a bread: 
of  veal  to  be  good,  and  ferve  a number  of  people.  Glafic,  29. 
Majon,  142. 

To  collar  a Breajl  of  Veal. 

Take  the  fineft  breaft  of  veal,  bone  it,  and  rub  it  over  with 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  ftrew  over  it  fome  crumbs  of  bread, 
a little  grated  lemon,  a little  pepper  and  fait,  a handful  of 
chopped  parfley,  roll  it  up  tight,  and  bind  it  hard  with  twine  ; 
wrap  it  in  a cloth,  and  boil  it  one  hour  and  an  half ; then  take  it 
up  to  cool.  When  a little  cold,  take  off  the  cloth,  and  clip  off 
the  twine  carefully,  left  you  open  the  veal  ; cut'  it  in  five 
flices,  lay  them  on  a difh  with  the  fweetbread  boiled  and  cut  in 
thin  flices,  and  laid  round  them,  with  ten  or  twelve  force-meat 
balls  ; pour  over  your  white  fauce,  and  garnifh  with  barberries  or 
green  pickles. 

The  white  fauce  mufl  be  made  thus*: — take  a pint  of  good 
veal  gravy,  put  to  it  a fpoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  half  an  anchovy, 
a tea-lpoonful  of  mufhroom  powder,  or  a few  pickled  mu  Ill- 
rooms;  give  it  a gentle  boil;  then  put  in  half  a pint  of  cream, 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs  beat  fine  ; fhake  it  over  the  fire  after  the 
eggs  and  cream  are  in,  but  do  not  let  it  boil,  it  will  curdle  the 
cream.  It  is  proper  for  a top  difh  at  night,  or  a fide  difh  for 
dinner.  Raff  aid ^ 91. 
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etfoe  Grijlles  of  a Breajl  of  Veal  with  a white  Sauce . 

About  the  half  of  a bread  of  veal  will  do  for  this  fmall  difh  ; 
take  off  all  the  upper  part,  and  cut  the  griftles  in  fmall  bits, 
blanch  them,  and  put  into  a ftew-pan  to  a ladle  of  broth  ; (tew 
it  very  tender,  and  put  a bit  of  butter  mixed  with  flour,  a bunch 
of  onions  and  parfley,  a blade  of  mace,  pepper,  and  fait.  For 
your  fauce,  you  may  prepare  either  peas  or  afparagus  ; make  a 
liafon  ; and  juft  before  you  ferve,  pour  it  in  ; add  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  and  difh  it  up. 

Breads  of  Iamb  are  done  in  the  fame  manner,  and  make  a fa- 
vourite difh.  Verraly  120. 

’To  ragob  a Neck  of  Veal. 

Cut  a neck  of  veal  into  fteaks,  flatten  them  wflth  a rolling-pin* 
feafon  them  with  fait,  pepper,  cloves,  and  mace  ; lard  them  with 
bacon,  lemon-peel,  and  thyme;  dip  them  in  the  yolks  of  eggs, 
make  a fheet  of  ftrong  cap-paper  up  at  the  four  corners,  in  the 
form  of  a dripping-pan  ; pin  up  the  corners,  butter  the  paper 
and  alfo  the  gridiron,  and  fet  it  over  a fire  of  charcoal ; put  in 
your  meat,  let  it  do  leifurely,  keep  it  bafting  and  turning  to  keep 
in  the  gravy  ; and  when  it  is  enough,  have  ready  half  a pint  of 
ftrong  gravy,  feafon  it  high,  put  in  mufhrooms  and  pickles,  force- 
meat balls  dipped  in  the  yolks  of  eggs,  oyfters  ftewed  and  fried  to 
lay  round  and  at  the  top  of  your  dilh,  and  then  ferve  it  up.  If 
for  a browm  ragoo,  put  in  red  wane  ; if  for  a white  one,  put  in 
white  wine,  with  the  yolks  of  eggs  beat  up  wdtli  two  or  three 
fpoonfuls  of  cream. 

Neck  of  Veal  and  fharp  Sauce. 

Make  a marinade  with  butter  and  a little  flour,  fliccd  onions, 
roots,  and  a little  coriander-feed,  one  clove  of  garlick,  three  fpice 
cloves,  thyme,  laurel,  bafil,  pepper,  and  fait ; warm  it,  and  put 
in  it  a larded  neck  of  veal ; let  it  lie  in  a marinade  about  two 
hours,  then  wrap  it  in  buttered  paper,  and  roaft  it,  and  ferve 
with  a poivrade  or  fharp  fauce.  Dalrymple,  102. 
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Neck  of  Veal  flowed. 

Lard  it  with  large  pieces  of  bacon  tolled  in  pepper  and  fait, 
fhallots,  and  fpices  ; braze  it  with  dices  of  lard,  diced  root's, 
onions,  a laurel  leaf,  broth,  and  a little  brandy  ; fkim  and  dft  the 
fauce,  and  ferve  it  on  the  meat.  Clermont,  108. 

Neck  of  Veal  jlewed  with  Celery. 

Take  the  bed  end  of  a neck,  put  it  into  a dew-pan  with  feme 
beef  broth,  or  boiling  water,  fome  fait,  whole  pepper,  and  cloves, 
tied  in  a bit  of  mudin,  an  onion,  a piece  of  lemon-peel ; dew  this 
till  tender  ; take  out  the  fpice  and  peel,  put  in  a little  cream  and 
flour  mixed,  fome  celery  ready  boiled  and  cut  into  lengths  ; boil 
it  up. 

Neck  of  Veal  d-la-braife. 

Take  the  bed  end,  lard  it  with  bacon  rolled  in  pardey  chopped, 
pepper,  fait,  and  nutmeg  ; put  it  into  a dew-pan,  and  cover  it 
with  water ; put  in  the  fdrag-end,  with  a little  lean  bacon,  or  a 
bit  of  ham,  an  onion,  two  carrots,  fome  diallots,  a head  or 
two  of  celery,  and  a little  Madeira  ; let  thefe  dew  gently  for 
two  hours,  or  till  tender  ; drain  the  liquor,  mix  a little  butter 
with  fome  flour,  dir  it  in  a dew-pan  till  it  is  brown  ; lay  in  the 
veal,  the  upward  fide  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  let  it  do  a few 
minutes  till  it  is  coloured,  lay  it  in  the  difli,  dir  in  fome  more 
liquor,  boil  it  up,  and  fqueeze  in  orange  or  lemon  juice.  Ma. 
fon,  1 41. 

Neck  of  V :al  d~ la-royal. 

a neck  of  veal,  and  cut  off  the  ferag-end,  and  part  of 
die  chine-bone,  in  order  to  make  it  lie  flat  in  the  difli.  Then 
chop  very  fine  a little  pardey  and  thyme,  a few  diallots  and 
mulhrooms  and  feafon  with  pepper  and  fait.  Cut  middling 
lized  lards  of  bacon,  and  roll  them  in  the  herbs  and  feafoning. 

, ard  t ie  ean  Part  °f  neck,  put  it  in  a dew-pan  with  fome 
i ean  bacon,  or  the  drank  of  a ham  ; and  the  chine-bone  and 
crag  cut  in  pieces,  with  a little  beaten  mace,  a head  of  celery, 
onions,  and  three  or  four  carrots.  Pour  in  as  much  water  as 
I 1 cover  *t>  diut  the  pan  clofe,  and  dew  it  flowly  two  or  three 

F hours. 
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hours,  till  it  is  tender.  Then  ftrain  half  a pint  of  the  liquor, 
through  a fieve,  fet  it  over  a hove,  let  it  boil,  and  keep  ftirring 
it  till  it  is  ol  a good  brown ; but  take  care  not  to  let  it  boil. 
Then  add  more  of  the  liquor,  ftrain  off  the  fat,  and  keep  it 
ftirring  till  it  becomes  thick,  and  of  a fine  brown.  Then  take 
the  veal  out  of  the  ftew-pan,  wipe  it  clean,  and  put  the  larded 
fide  down  upon  the  glaze  ; fet  it  five  or  fix  minutes  over  a 
gentle  fi,re,  to  take  the  glaze,  and  then  lay  it  in  the  difh,  with 
the  glazed  fide  upwards.  Put  into  the  fame  ftew-pan  as  much 
flour  as  will  lie  on  a fix-pence,  ftir  it  about  well,  and  add  fome 
of  the  braze  powder,  if  any  be  left.  Let  it  boil  till  it  is  of  a 
proper  thicknefs,  ftrain  it,  and  pour  it  into  the  bottom  of  ths 
difh.  Squeeze  in  a little  lemon-juice,  and  fend  it  to  tabLe. 
parky,  98. 

Bombarded  Veal. 

You  muft  get  a fillet  of  veal ; cut  out  of  it  five  lean  pieces,  as 
thick  as  your  hand,  round  them  up  a little,  then  lard  them 
very  thick  on  the  round  fide  with  little  narrow  thin  pieces  of  ba- 
con, and  lard  five  fheeps’  tongues  (being  firft  boiled  and  blanch- 
ed) lard  them  here  and  there  with  very  little  bits  of  lemon-peel, 
and  make  a well-feafoned  force-meat  of  veal,  bacon,  ham,  beef 
fuet,  and  an  anchovy  beat  well ; make  another  tender  force- 
meat of  veal,  beef  fuet,  mufti  rooms,  fpinach,  parfley,  thyme, 
fweet  marjoram,  winter  favory,  and  green  onions.  Seafon 
with  pepper,  fait,  and  mace  ; beat  it  wrell,  make  a round  ball 
of  the  other  force-meat,  and  fluff  in  the  middle  of  this,  roll  it 
up  in  a veal  caul,  and  bake  it ; what  is  left,  tie  up  like  a Bo- 
logna faufage,  and  boil  it,  but  firft  rub  the  caul  with  the  yolk  of 
an  egg  ; put  the  larded  veal  into  a ftew-pan  with  fome  good 
gravy,  and  flew  it  gently  till  it  is  enough  ; fkim  off  the  fat,  put 
in  fome  truffles  and  morels,  ar.d  fome  fnufhrooms.  Your  force- 
meat Being  baked  enough,  lay  it  in  the  middle,  the  veal  round  j 
it,  and  the  tongues  fried,  and  laid  between;  the  boiled,  cut  . 
into  flices,  and  fried,  and  throw  all  over.  Put  on  them  the  1 
fauce.  You  may  add  artichoke  bottoms,  fweet-breads,  and  1 
cocks’-combs,  if  you  plcafe.  Garnifh  with  lemon.  Glaffe,  57,  I 
Mafon,  148. 
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Bombarded  Veal  another  way . 

/ 

Cut  the  bone  nicely  out  of  a fillet,  make  a force-meat  of  the 
crumbs  of  a penny  loaf,  half  a pound  of  fat  bacon  fcraped,  a 
little  lemon-peel,  or  lemon  thyme,  parfley,  two  or  three  fprigs  of 
fweet  marjoram,  one  anchovy ; chop  them  all  very  well,  grate  a 
little  nutmeg,  chyan  pepper  and  fait  to  your  palate  ; mix  all  up 
together  with  an  egg  and  a little  cream,  and  fill  up  the  place 
where  the  bone  came  out  with  the  force-meat ; then  cut  the 
fillet  acrofs,  in  cuts  about  one  inch  from  another,  all  round  the 
fillet ; fill  one  nick  with  force-meat,  a fecond  with  boiling  fpi- 
nach,  that  is  boiled  and  well  fqueezed,  a third  with  bread-, 
crumbs,  chopped  oyfters,  and  beef  marrow,  then  force-meat, 
and  fill  them  up,  as  above,  all  round  the  fillet,  wrap  the  caul 
clofe  round  it,  and  put  it  in  a deep  pot  with  a pint  of  water  ; 
make  a coarfe  pafte  to  lay  over  it,  to  keep  the  oven  from  giving 
it  a fiery  tafte  ; when  it  comes  out  of  the  oven,  fkim  off  the  fat, 
and  put  the  gravy  in  a ftew-pan,  with  a fpoonful  of  lemon- 
pickle,  and  another  of  mufhroom  catchup,  two  of  browning, 
half  an  ounce  of  morels  and  truffles,  five  boiled  artichoke  bot- 
toms cut  in  quarters  ; thicken  the  fauce  with  flour  and  butter, 
give  it  a gentle  boil,  and  pour  it  upon  the  veal  into  your  difh, 

, Raff  aid,  93 . 

Veal  Olives  d-la-mode. 

Take  two  pounds  of  veal,  fome  marrow,  two  anchovies,  the 
yolks  of  two  hard  eggs,  a few  mufhrooms,  and  fome  oyfters, 
a little  thyme,  marjoram,  parfley,  fpinach,  lemon-peel,  fait, 

. pepper,  nutmeg,  and  mace,  finely  beaten  ; take  your  veal 
caul,  lay  a layer  of  bacon  and  a layer  of  the  ingredients,  roll  it 
in  the  veal  caul,  and  either  roaft  it  or  bake  it.  An  hour  will 
do  either.  When  enough,  cut  it  into  flices,  lay  it  in  your 
I difh,  and  pour  good  gravy  over  it.  Garnifh  with  lemon. 

■ Glaffe,  58. 


Fillet  of  Veal  Jlezved. 

. Stuff  it,  half  bake  it  with  a little  water  in  the  difh,  then  flew 
| with  hquor  and  fome  good  gravy,  and  a little  Madeira  ; 

" enough,  thicken  it  with  flour  ; add  catchup,  chyan,  a little 
fait,  juice  of  orange  or  lemon  ; boil  it  up.  Mafon , 139. 
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To  ragoo  a Fillet  of  Veal. 

Lard  your  fillet  and  half  road  it,  then  put  it  in  a toffing-pan, 
with  two  quarts  of  good  gravy  ; cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  flew 
till  tender,  then  add  one  fpoonful  of  white  wine,  one  of  brown- 
ing, one  of  ca’chup,  a tea-fpoonful  of  lemon-pickle,  a little  caper 
liquor,  half  an  ounce  of  morels  ; thicken  with  flour  and  butter, 
and  lay  round  it  a few  yolks  of  eggs. 

Leg  of  Veal  marinated. 

Provide  a nice  leg  of  white  veal,  and  marinate  it  ; roafl  it 
with  four  flices  of  bacon  over  it,  covered  with  paper  ; take  four 
or  five  heads  of  endive,  cut  into  bits  about  an  inch  in  length, 
blanch  it  a little,  and  flew  it  in  a little  gravy  mixed  with  a ladle 
of  cullis  ; put  a minced  fhallot  and  fome  parfley,  fqueeze  in  the 
juice  of  a lemon,  and  ferve  it  up  with  the  fauce  under  it.  Make 
life  of  capers,  olives,  or  any  fort  of  pickles  for  a change.  Ver- 

raly  67. 

Leg  of  Veal  with  white  Sauce. 

Lard  a leg  of  veal  with  large  pieces  of  bacon,  let  it  foak  twelve 
hours  in  marinade  made  after  this  manner  : — a piece  of  butter  and 
flour,  a quart  of  milk,  two  lemons  peeled  and  fliced,  fix  fhallots, 
two  cloves  of  garlick,  fix  onions  fliced,  eight  cloves,  three  laurel 
leaves,  thyme  and  parfley,  whole  pepper  and  fait.  Warm  the 
marinade,  and  put  it  into  a pot  much  about  the  bignefs  of  the 
veal  ; wipe  it  dry  before  fpitting,  and  cover  it  with  flices  of  lard 
and  two  fheets  of  paper,  or  with  buttered  paper  alone  ; and  ferve 
with  poivrade,  or  a cream  fauce  made  of  a piece  of  butter  and 
flour,  a chopped  anchovy,  chopped  parfley  and  fhallots,  grated 
nutmeg,  pepper,  and  fait,  and  as  much  cream  as  necelfary. 
When  ready  to  ferve,  add  the  juice  of  a lemon.  It  may  alfo  be 
done  without  larding.  Dalrymple,  103. 

Leg  of  Veal  daubed,  or  d-la-mode. 

It  is  larded  and  brazed  with  all  forts  of  roots  and  fpices  ; re- 
duce the  fauce  to  ? jelly,  and  ferve  it  with  it,  either  hot  or  cold. 
Dalrymple,  1 04* 
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A Leg  of  Veal  in  Difguife. 

Lard  the  veal  with  flips  of  bacon,  and  a little  lemon-peel  cut 
very  thin  ; make  a fluffing  as  for  a fillet  of  veal,  only  mix  witli 
it  half  a pint  of  oyfters,  chopped  fmall ; put  it  into  a veflel, 
and  cover  it  with  water  ; let  it  flew  very  gently  till  quite  ten- 
der ; take  it  up,  and  (kirn  off  the  fat ; fqueeze  fome  juice  of 
lemon,  fome  mufhroom  catchup,  the  crumb  of  a roll  grated 
fine,  and  half  a pint  of  oyfters,  with  a pint  of  cream,  and  a 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Let  the  fauce  thicken  upon  the 
fire,  put  the  veal  in  the  difh,  and  pour  the  fauce  over  it.  Gar- 
nifn  with  oyfters  dipped  in  butter  and  fried,  and  with  thin  flices 
of  toafted  bacon.  Mafon,  143. 

A Leg  of  Veal  and  Bacon  in  Difguife , 

Lard  your  veal  all  over  with  flips  of  bacon,  and  a little  le- 
mon-peel, and  boil  it  up  with  a piece  of  bacon  ; when  enough, 
take  it  up,  cut  the  bacon  into  flices,  and  have  ready  fome  dried 
fage  and  pepper  rubbed  fine  ; rub  over  the  bacon,  lay  the  veal 
in  the  difh  and  the  bacon  round  it,  ftrew  it  all  over  with  fried 
parfley,  and  have  green  fauce,  in  cups,  made  thus  : — take  two 
handfuls  of  forrel,  pound  it  in  a mortar,  and  fqueeze  out  the 
juice  ; put  it  into  a faucepan  with  fome  melted  butter,  a little 
fugar,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon.  Or  you  may  make  it  thus  : — 
beat  two  handfuls  of  forrel  in  a mortar,  with  two  pippins  quar- 
tered, fqueeze  the  juice  out,  with  the  juice  of  a lemon,  or  vine- 
gar, and  fweeten  it  with  fugar.  Glaffe , 56. 

Do  few  a Knuckle  of  Veal. 

Be  fure  you  let  the  pot  or  faucepan  be  very  clean  ; lay  at  the 
bottom  four  clean  wooden  fkewers,  wafh  and  clean  the  knuckle 
very  well,  then  lay  it  in  the  pot  with  two  or  three  blades  of 
mace,  a little  whole  pepper,  a little  piece  of  thyme,  a fmall 
onion,  a cruft  of  bread,  and  two  quarts  of  water.  Cover  it 
down  clofe,  make  it  boil,  then  only  let  it  fimmer  for  two  hours, 
and  when  it  is  enough,  take  it  up,  lay  it  in  a difh,  and  ftrain  the 
1 broth  over  it. 
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Leg  or  Knuckle  of  Veal  and  Spinach. 

It  is  larded  and  brazed  with  all  forts  of  roots,  and  fpices  as 
tifual,  and  ferved  upon  ftewed  fpinach  ; it  is  the  garden  (tuff  that 
gives  it  the  name.  Dalrymple , 103. 

Shoulder  of  Veal  a-la-Piedmontoife. 

Cut  the  fkin  off  a fhoulder  of  veal,  fo  that  it  may  hang  at 
one  end  ; then  lard  the  meat  with  bacon  and  ham,  and  feafon 
it  with  pepper,  mace,  fait,  fweet  herbs,  parfley,  and  lemon-peel. 
Cover  it  again  with  the  fkin,  flew  it  with  gravy,  and  when 
it  is  juft  tender  enough,  take  it  up.  Then  take  forrel,  fome 
lettuce  chopped  fmall,  and  (lew  them  in  fome  butter,  with 
parfley,  onions,  and  mufhrooms.  The  herbs  being  tender, 
put  to  them  fome  of  the  liquor,  fome  fweet-breads,  and 
fome  bits  of  ham-  Let  all  (lew  together  a little  while,  then 
lift  up  the  (kin,  lay  the  ftewed  herbs  over  and  under,  cover 
it  again  with  the  (kin,  wet  it  with  melted  butter,  ftrew  it 
over  with  crumbs  of  bread,  and  fend  it  to  the  oven  to 
brown.  Serve  it  up  hot,  with  fome  good  gravy  in  the  difh. 
The  French,  before  it  goes  to  the  oven,  ftrew  it  over  with 
parmefan.  Farley , 10 1. 

A fhoulder  of  veal  may  be  drefled  in  every  refpedt  and  fafhion 
as  the  leg.  Clermont , hi. 

* A Harrico  of  Veal. 

Take  a neck  or  breaft  of  veal  (if  the  neck,  cut  the  bones 
fhort)  and  half-roaft  it  ; then  put  it  into  a ftew-pan  juft  co- 
vered with  brown  gravy,  and  when  it  is  near  dope,  have  ready 
a pint  of  boiled  peas,  fix  cucumbers  pared,  and  two  cabbage- 
lettuces  cut  in  quarters,  ftewed  in  brown  gravy,  with  a few 
force-meat  balls  ready  fried ; put  them  to  the  veal,  and  let  them 
juft  fimmer.  When  the  veal  is  in  the  difh,  pour  thefauce 
and  the  peas  over  it,  and  lay  the  lettuce  and  balls  round  it. 
Mafon,  J4°‘ 
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To  roajl  Sweetbreads  with  Afparagus. 

Two  good  fweetbreads  are  enough  for  this  fmall  difh ; blanch 
them,  and  lay  them  in  a marinade,  fpit  them  tight  upon  a lark- 
fpit,  and  tie  them  to  another,  with  a flice  of  bacon  upon  each, 
and  covered  with  pepper  ; when  almoft  done,  take  that  off,  and 
pour  a drop  of  butter  upon  them,  with  a few  crumbs  of  bread, 
and  roaft  them  of  a nice  colour ; take  two  bunches  of  afparagus, 
and  boil  them,  not  fo  much  as  to  when  boiled  to  eat  with  butter ; 
difh  up  your  fweetbreads  and  your  grafs  between  them,  take  a little 
cullis  and  gravy,  with  a jot  of  fhallot  and  minced  parfley  ; boil 
it-  a few  minutes,  fqueeze  in  the  juice  of  a lemon  or  orange,  and 
ferve  it  up.  Verral , 16 1. 

Sweetbreads  are  very  ufeful  in  many  difhes,  as  in  pies,  ragoos, 
fricaflees,  & c.  and  to  ufe  alone,  either  fried,  roafted,  broiled,  of 
otherwife.  They  muft  be  foaked  in  warm  water  an  hour  or 
two,  then  fcalded  about  an  hour  or  two  in  warm  water,  which 
is  commonly  called  Jetting  or  blanching , which  will  make  them 
keep  longer,  and  are  ready  for  any  ufe  you  pleafe  to  put  them  to. 
Dalrympky  89. 


Forced  Sweetbreads. 

Put  three  fweetbreads  in  boiling  water  five  minutes,  beat  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  a little,  and  rub  it  over  them  with  a feather  ; 
flrew  on  bread-crumbs,  lemon-peel,  and  parlley  fhred  very  fine, 
nutmeg,  fait  and  pepper  to  your  palate  ; fet  them  before  the  fire 
to  brown,  and  add  to  them  a little  veal  gravy ; put  a little  mufh- 
room  powder,  caper  liquor,  or  juice  of  lemon,  and  browning  ; 
thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  boil  it  a little,  and  pour  it  into 
your  difh ; lay  in  your  fweetbreads, ' and  lay  over  them  lemon- 
peel  in  rings,  cut  like  draws.  Garnifh  with  pickles.  Rajfaldy 
98. 

/-  Another  zvay. 

Parboil  them  as  for  a ragoo,  put  force-meat  in  a caul  in  the 
fhape  of  a fweetbread  ; roaft  that  in  a Dutch  oven  ; thicken  a 
little  good  gravy  with  flour  ; add  catchup,  a little  grated  lemon- 
peel,  pepper,  fait,  and  nutmeg;  boil  it  up  with  a few  pickied 
mufhrooms  or  lemon-juice.  Let  the  fweetbreads  ltew  a little  in 
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this  gravy ; then  lay  the  force-meat  in  the  middle,  and  the  fwcet- 
breads  at  the  end.  Mafon,  157. 

Sweetbreads  as  Hedge-hogs. 

Scald  the  fweetbreads,  and  lard  them  with  ham  and  truffles, 
cut  in  fmall  pieces  ; fry  a fliort  time  in  butter  ; let  the  pieces 
flick  out  a little  to  make  the  appearance  of  bridles;  fimmerthem 
in  the  fame  butter,  with  broth  and  a little  white  wine,  very  little 
fait  and  pepper  ; when  done,  fkim  and  drain  the  fauce ; add  a 
little  cullis,  and  ferve  upon  them.  You  may  alfo  ufe  any  other 
fauce.  As  fweetbreads  are  of  an  infipid  tade  of  themfelves, 
obferve,  as  a general  rule,  to  ferve  a Iharp  relifhing  fauce  with 
them — either  cullis-fauce,  fricalfee,  or  fweet  herbs.  Dalrym - 
pie , 90. 

To  ragoo  Sweetbreads. 

Rub  them  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  drew  over  them 
bread-crumbs  and  parfley,  thyme,  and  fweet  marjoram,  fhred 
fmall,  and  pepper  and  fait  ; make  a roll  of  force-meat  like  a 
fweetbread,  and  put  it  in  a veal  caul,  and  road  them  in  a Dutch 
oven ; take  fome  brown  gravy,  and  put  to  it  a little  lemon- 
pickle,  mufhroom  catchup,  and  the  end  of  a lemon  ; boil  the 
gravy,  and  when  the  fweetbreads  are  enough,  lay  them  in  a diih, 
with  a force-meat  in  the  middle  ; take  the  end  of  the  lemon  out, 
and  pour  the  gravy  into  the  difh,  and  ferve  them  up. 

Sweetbreads  with  Mujhrooms. 

Provide  two  or  three  veal  fweetbreads,  blanch  them,  and  cut 
them  in  dices  ; get  a few  nice  button  mulhrooms  cleaned  upon 
a bit  of  flannel,  put  them  into  a flew  pan  together,  and  let  them 
flew  gently  for  half  an  hour  in  a ladle  of  cullis  ; but  put  no 
gravy,  for  the  mulhrooms  will  produce  fome  liquor;  take  a knot 
or  two,  or  the  yolks  of  three  or  four  hard  eggs,  dafli  in  a glafs  of 
white  wine,  a morfel  of  green  onion  and  parfley  minced  fine, 
pepper,  fait,  and  nutmeg;  fqueeze  in  the  juice  of  a lemon  or 
orange,  and  ferve  it  up.  Lambs’  fweetbreads  may  be  done  the 
fame  way.  Verral , 1.23. 
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Szveetbreads  a -la- daub. 

Take  three  of  the  largeft  and  fineft  fweetbreads  you  can  get, 
put  them  in  a fauce-pan  of  boiling  water  for  five  minutes,  then 
take  them  out,  and  when  they  are  cold,  lard  them  with  a row  down 
the  middle,  with  very  little  pieces  of  bacon,  then  a row  on  each 
fide  with  lemon-peel,  cut  the  fize  of  wheat  draw ; then  a row 
on  each  fide  of  pickled  cucumbers,  cut  very  fine  ; put  them  in  a 
tofiing-pan,  with  good  veal  gravy,  a little  juice  of  lemon,  a 
fpoonful  of  browning  ; flew  them  gently  a quarter  of  an  hour ; 
a little  before  they  are  ready,  thicken  them  with  flour  and  but- 
ter, difh  {hem  up,  and  pour  the  gravy  over,  lay  rgund  them 
bunches  of  boiled  celery,  or  oyfter  patties.  Garnifh  with  dew- 
ed fpinach,  green-coloured  parfley,  flick  a bunch  of  barberries 
in  the  middle  of  each  fweetbread.  It  is  a pretty  corner  difh  for 
either  dinner  or  fupper.  Raffald,  98. 

To  fry  Sweetbreads. 

Cut  them  in  long  flices,  beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  rub 
it  over  them  with  a feather  ; make  a feafoning  of  pepper,  fait, 
and  grated  bread  ; dip  them  into  it,  and  fry  them  in  butter, 
-for  fauce-— catchup  and  butter,  with  gravy  or  lemon-fauce. 
Garnifh  with  fmall  flices  of  toafted  bacon  and  crifped  parfley. 

Loin  of  Veal  in  Epigram. 

Having  roafted  a fine  loin  of  veal,  take  it  up,  and  carefully 
take  the  ikin  off  the  back  part  of  it  without  breaking  5 cut  Out 
all  the  lean  meat,  but  mind  and  leave  the  ends  whoTe,  to  hold 
the  following  mince-meats : mince  all  the  meat  very  fine  with 
the  kidney  part,  put  it  into  a little  veal  gravy,  enough  to  moiften 
it,  with  the  gravy  that  comes  from  the  loin  ; put  in  a little  pep- 
per and  fait,  fome  lemon-peel  fhred  fine,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
a fpoonful  of  catchup,  and  thicken  it  with  a little  butter  rolled  in 
flour ; give  it  a {hake  or  two  over  the  fire,  and  put  it  into  the 
om,  \ erj  P'dl  the  fkin  over.  If  the  fkin  lhould  not  quite 
cover  it,  give  it  a brown  with  a hot  iron,  or  put  it  into  an  oven 
or  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Send  it  up  hot,  and  garnifh  with  bar- 
beriies  and  lemon.  Mafon,  144.  Glajj'e , 56.  Farley,  106. 
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Veal  a-la-Bourgeoife. 

Lard  Tome  pretty  thick  flices  with  bacon,  and  feafon  them  with 
pepper,  fait,  beaten  mace,  cloves,  nutmeg,  and  chopped  pardey  ; 
then  cover  the  dewpan  with  dices  of  fat  bacon,  lay  the  veal 
upon  them,  cover  it,  and  fet  it  over  a very  dow  fire  for  eight  or 
ten  minutes,  fo  as  to  be  jud  hot,  and  no  more  ; then  bride  up 
your  fire,  and  brown  your  veal  on  both  fides  ; then  fhake  fome 
flour  over  it  and  brown  it.  Pour  in  a quart  of  good  broth  or 
gravy,  cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  dew  gently  till  it  is  enough  ; then 
take  out  the  dices  of  bacon,  and  fkim  all  the  fat  off  clean,  and 
beat  up  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  with  fome  of  the  gravy.  Mix  all 
together,  and  keep  it  dirring  one  way  till  it  is  fmooth  and  thick  ; 
then  take  it  up,  lay  your  meat  in  the  di(h,  pour  the  fauceover  it, 
grid  garnifh  with  lemon. 

A Fricando  of  Veal. 

Cut  deaks  half  an  inch  thick,  and  fix  inches  long,  out  of 
the  thick  part  of  a leg  of  veal,  lard  them  with  fmall  cardoons, 
and  dud  them  with  dour  ; put  them  before  the  fire  to  broil  a 
fine  brown,  then  put  them  into  a large  toding-pan  with  a quart 
of  good  gravy,  and  let  it  dew  half  an  hour  ; then  put  in  two 
tea-fpoonfuls  of  lemon-pickle,  a meat-fpoonful  of  walnut 
catchup,  the  fame  of  browning,  a dice  of  lemon,  a little  an- 
chovy and  chyan,  a few  morels  and  truffles.  When  your  fri- 
candos  are  tender,  take  them  up,  and  thicken  your  gravy  with 
flour  and  butter  ; drain  it,  place  your  fricandos  in  the  difh, 
pour  your  gravy  on  them.  Garnifh  with  lemon  and  bar- 
berries. You  may  lay  round  them  force-meat  balls  fried,  or 
force-meat  rolled  in  a veal  caul,  and  yolks  of  eggs  hard  boiled, 
Roffald,  94. 

Veal  Rolls. 

Take  ten  or  twelve  little  thin  dices  of  veal,  lay  on  them  fome 
force-meat  according  to  your  fancy,  roll  them  up,  and  tie  them 
jud  acrofs  the  middle  with  coarfe  thread  ; put  them  on  a 
bird-fpit,  rub  them  over  with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  dour  them, 
and  bade  them  with  butter.  Half  an  hour  will  do  them. 
Lay  them  in  a did),  and  have  ready  fome  good  gravy,  with 
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a Jew  truffles  and  morels,  and  fome  mufhrooms.  Garnifh  with 
lemon. 

Calf’s  Head  Surprife. 

Take  a calf’s  head  with  the  fkin  on,  take  a {harp  knife,  and 
raife  off  the  (kin  with  as  much  meat  from  the  bones  as  you  can 
poffibly  get,  fo  that  it  may  appear  like  a whole  head  when  fluffed; 
then  make  a force-meat  in  the  following  manner : — take  half  a 
pound  of  veal,  a pound  of  beef  fuet,  the  crumb  of  a two-penny 
loaf,  half  a pound  of  fat  bacon,  beat  them  well  in  a mortar, 
with  fome  fweet  herbs  and  parfley  (hred  fine,  fome  cloves, 
mace,  and  nutmeg,  beat  fine,  fome  fait  and  chyan  pepper 
enough  to  feafon  it,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  beat  up,  and  mixed 
all  together  in  force-meat ; fluff  the  head  with  it,  and  fkewer  it 
tight  at  each  end  ; then  put  it  into  a deep  pot  or  pan,  and  put 
two  quarts  of  water,  half  a pint  of  white  wine,  a blade  or  two  of 
mace,  a bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  an  anchovy,  two  fpoonfuls  of 
walnut  and  mufhroom  catchup,  the  fame  quantity  of  lemon 
pickle,  a little  fait  and  pepper  ; lay  a coarfe  pafte  over  it  to 
keep  in  the  fleam,  and  put  it  for  two  hours  and  an  half  into  a 
fharp  oven.  When  you  take  it  out,  lay  the  head  in  a foup  difh, 
fkim  off  the  fat  from  the  (gravy,  and  flrain  it  through  a fieverinto 
a flew-pan  ; thicken  it  with  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  when  it  has 
boiled  a few  minutes,  put  in  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  well  beaten, 
and  mixed  with  half  a pint  of  cream  ; have  ready  boiled  fome 
force-meat  balls,  half  an  ounce  of  truffles  and  morels,  but  don’t 
put  them  into  the  gravy ; pour  the  gravy  over  the  head,  and 
garnifh  with  force-meat  balls,  truffles,  morels,  and  mufhrooms. 
GlaJJ'e,  60.  , 

Another  way. 

Drefs  off  the  hair  of  a large  calf’s  head,  as  dire£led  in  the 
mock  turtle  ; then  take  a fharp-pointed  knife,  and  raife  off  the 
ikin,  with  as  much  of  the  meat  from  the  bones  as  you  can  pof- 
fibly get,  that  it  may  appear  like  a whole  head  when  it  is  fluffed, 
and  be  careful  you  do  not  cut  the  flcin  in  holes  ; then  ferape  a 
pound  of  fat  bacon,  the  crumb  of  two  penny  loaves,  grate  a 
fmall  nutmeg  with  fait,  chyan  pepper,  and  fhred  lemon -peel  to 
y°Vr  *a“c»  t^e  yolks  of  fix  eggs  well  beat  ; mix  all  up  into  a 
jich  force-meat,  put  a little  into  the  ears,  and  fluff  the  head 
Avith  the  remainder ; have  ready  a deep  narrow  pot  that  it  will 
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juft  go  in,  with  two  quarts  of  water,  half  a pint  of  white  wine, 
two  fpoonfuls  of  lemon  pickle,  the  fame  of  walnut  anti  mufh- 
room  catchup,  one  anchovy,  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  a bundle 
of  fvveet  herbs,  a ljttle  fait  and  cliyan  pepper  ; lay  a coarfc 
pafte  over  it  to  keep  in  the  fleam,  'and  fet  it  in  a very  quick 
oven  two,  hours  and  an  half.  When  you  take  it  out,  fay  your 
head  in  a foup  difh,  ikim  the  fat  clean  off  the  gravy,  and  ftrain 
it  through  a hair  fieve  into  a tofting-pan  ; thicken  it  with  a 
lump  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  When  it  has  boiled  a few  mi- 
nutes, put  in  the  yolks  of  fix  eggs  well  beat,  and  mixed  with 
half  a pint  of  cream  ; but  do  not  let  it  boil,  it  will  curdle  the 
eggs.  You  muft  have  ready  boiled  a few  force-meat  balls,  half 
an  ounce  of  truffles  and  morels,  it  would  make  the  gravy  too 
dark  a colour  to  (lew  them  in  it  ; pour  your  gravy  over  your 
head,  and  garnifh  with  the  truffles,  morels,  force-meat  balls, 
mufhrooms,  and  barberries,  and  ferve  it  up.  This  is  a hand-, 
fame  top- difh  at  a fmall  expence.  Raffald,  88. 

Calf's  Head  boiled. 

Wnfh  it  very  clean,  parboil  one  half,  beat  up  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  and  rub  it  over  the  head  with  a feather,  then  ftrew  over  it  a 
feafoning  of  pepper,  fait,  thyme,  parfley  chopped  fmall,  fhred  le- 
mon-peel, grated  bread,  and  a little  nutmeg  ; flick  bits  of  butter 
over  it,  and  lend  it  to  the  oven  ; boil  the  other  half  white  in  a 
doth,  put  them  both  into  a difh  ; boil  the  brains  in  a bit  of 
doth,  with  a very  little  parfley  and  a leaf  or  two  of  fage  ; when 
they  are  boiled,  chop  them  fmall, -and  warm  them  up  in  a fauce- 
pan  with  a bit  of  butter  and  a little  pepper  and  fait ; lay  the 
tongue,  boiled  and  peeled,  in  the  middle  of  a fmall  difh,  and  the 
brains  round  it ; have  in  another  difh  bacon  or  pickled  pork  ; 
greens  and  carrots  in  another. 

O 

Calf's  Head  the  German  way. 

Take  a large  calf's  head,  with  great  part  of  the  neck  cut 
with-it  ; fplit  it  in  half,  fcald-it  very  white,  and  take  out  the 
■jaw-bone  \ take  a large  ftevv-pan,  or  fauce-pan,  and  lay  at  the 
bottom  fome  flices  of  bacon,  then  fome  thin  beef-fleaks,  with 
fflmc  pepper  and  fait ; then  lay  in  the  head,  pour  in  fome  beef 
broth,  a large  onion  (luck1  with  cloves,  and  a bunch  of  fvveet 
lie rbs  ; cover  the  ftevv-pan  very  dole,  and  fet  it  over  a (love  to 
flew  ; tl.cn  make  a ragoo  with  a quart  of  good  beef  gravy,  and 
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half  a pint  of  red  wine ; let  the  wine  be  well  boiled  in  the  gravy  ; 
add  to  it  fome  fweetbreads  parboiled  and  cut-in  dices,  fome  cocks’- 
combs,  oyders,  mufhrooms,  truffle^,  and  morels  ; let  thefe  flew 
till  they  are  tender.  When  the  head  is  dewed,  take  it  up,  put  it 
into  a difh,  take  out  the  brains,  the  eyes,  and  the  bones ; then 
Hit  the  tongue,  cut  it  into  fmall  pieces,  cut  the  eyes  in  pieces 
alfo,  and  chop  the  brains  ; put  thefe  into  a baking-dilh,  and 
pour  fome  of  the  ragoo  over  them  ; then  take  the  head,  lay  it 
upon  the  ragoo,  pour  the  red  over  it,  and  on  that  fome  melted 
butter  ; then  fcrape  fome  fine  Parmefan  cheefe,  drew  it  over 
the  butter,  and  fend  it  to  the  oven.  It  does  not  want 
much  baking,  but  only  requires  to  be  of  a fine  brown.  Ma- 
J'on,  154. 

* To  few  a Calf's  Head . 

Firdwadt  it,  and  pick  it  very  clean,  lay  it  in  water  for  an  hour, 
take  out  the  brains,  and  with  a fharp  knife  carefully  take  out  the 
bones  and  the  tongue,  but  be  careful  you  do'  not  break  the  meat ; 
then  take  out  the  two  eyes,  and  take  two  pounds  of  veal  and  two 
pounds  of  beef  fuet,  a very  little  thyme,  a good  deal  of  lemon- 
peel  minced,  a nutmeg  grated,  and  two  anchovies  ; chop  all  very 
well  together,  grate  two  dale  rolls,  and  mix  all  together  with  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs  ; fave  enough  of  this  meat  to  make  about 
twenty  balls,  take  half  a pint  of  frefh  mulhrooms  .clean  peeled 
and  wafhed,  the  yolks  of  fix  eggs  chopped,  half  a pint  of  oyders 
clean  wafhed,  or  pickled  cockles ; mix  all  thefe  together,  but 
fird  dew  your  oyders,  put  the  force-meat  into  the  head  and  clofe 
it,  tie  it  tight  with  a packthread,  and  put  it  into  a deep  dew-pan ; 
and  put  to  it  two  quarts  of  gravy,  with  a blade  or  two  of  mace. 
Cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  dew  two  hours  ; in  the  mean  time  beat 
up  the  brains  with  fome  lemon-peel  cut  fine,  a little  parfiey 
chopped,  half  a nutmeg  grated,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg;  have 
fome  dripping  boiling,  fry  half  the  brains  in  little  cakes,  and  fry 
the  balls,  keep  them  both  hot  by  the  fire  ; take  half  an  ounce  of 
truffles  and  morels,  then  drain  the  gravv  the  head  was  dewed  in, 
put  the  truffles  and  morels  to  it  with  the  liquor,  and  a few  mufh- 
rooms ; boil  all  together,  then  put  in  the  red  of  the  brains  that 
are  not  fried,  dew  them  together  for  a minute  or  two,  pour  it 
oyer  the  head,  and  lay  the  fried  brains  and  bails  round  it.  Gar- 
nifh  with  lemon.  You  may  fry  about  twelve  oyders  and  put 
over.  Glafe,  55. 
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. Mafon  lias  the  fame  receipt,  though  differently  exprefled, 

m The  Ladies’ Afliftant,  page  153.  1 

’To  roajl  a Calf’s  Head . 

Wafh  the  head  very  clean,  take  out  the  bones,  and  dry  it  very 
well  with  a cloth  ; make  a feafoning  of  beaten  mace,  pepper, 
fait,  nutmeg,  and  cloves,  fome  fat  bacon  cut  very  fmall,  and 
fome  grated  bread  ; ftrew  this  over  it,  roll  it  up,  fkewer  it  with 
a fmall  fkewer,  and  tie  it  with  tape ; roafl  it,  and  bade  it  with 
butter  ; make  a rich  veal  gravy,  thickened  with  butter,  and  roll- 
ed in  flour.  Some  like  mufhrooms  and  the  fat  part  of  oyders, 
but  it  is  very  good  without. 

To  hafh  a Calf’s  Head. 

Clean  your  calf’s  head  exceeding  well,  and  boil  it  a quarter 
of  an  hour  ; when  it  is  cold,  cut  the  meat  into  thin  broad  flices, 
and  put  it  into  a tolling  pan,  with  two  quarts  of  gravy  ; and 
when  it  has  dewed  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  add  to  it  one 
anchovy,  a little  beaten  mace,  and  chyan  to  your  tade,  two  tea- 
fpoonfuls  of  lemon-pickle,  two  meat-fpoonfuls  of  walnut-catch- 
up, half  an  ounce  of  truffles  and  morels,  a llice  or  two  of  lemon, 
a bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  and  a glafs  of  white  wine ; mix  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  butter  with  dour,  and  put  it  in  a few  minutes 
before  the  head  is  enough  ; take  your  brains  and  put  them  into 
hot  water,  it  will  make  them  fldn  fooner,  anti  beat  them  fine  in 
a bafon  ; then  add  to  them  two  eggs,  one  fpoonful  of  flour,  a 
bit  of  lemon-peel  fhred  fine  ; chop  fmall  a little  parfley,  thyme, 
and  fage  ; beat  them  very  well  together,  drew  in  a little  pepper 
and  fait,  then  drop 'them  in  little  cakes  into  a pan  full  of  boiling 
hog’s-lard,  and  fry  them  a light  brown  ; then  lay  them  on  a 
lieve  to  drain  ; take  your  hafli  out  of  the  pan  with  a fifh-dice, 
and  lay  it  on  your  dilh,  and  drain  your  gravy  over  it;  lay  upon 
it  a few  mufhrooms,  force-meat  balls,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs 
boiled  hard,  and  the  brain-cakes.  Garnifh  with  lemon  and 
pickles.  It  is  proper  for  a top  or  lidc-difh.  Rajfald,  86. 
Farley , 64. 
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To*  hafh  a Calf’s  Head  brown. 

Half  the  head  only  fliould  be  hafhed,  as  a whole  one  makes 
too  large  a difh  ; parboil  it  ; when  cold,  cut  it  into  thin  dices, 
and  the  tongue  \ flour  it  pretty  well,  and  put  it  into  a ftew-pan 
with  fome  good  gravy,  a quart  or  more,  a glafs  of  Madeira, 
an  anchovy  wiped  and  boned,  a little  pounded  cloves,  chyan,  a 
piece  of  lemon-peel  ; let  thefe  Hew  gently  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  then  add  fome  catchup,  a few  truffles  and  morels,  firfl: 
wafhed  ; pickled  or  frefh  mufhrooms  ; if  frefh,  a little  juice  of 
lemon  ; flew  thefe  together  a few  minutes ; add  force-meat 
balls  fried,  and  hard  yolks  of  eggs.  Dip  the  brains  in  hot 
water,  fkim  them,  beat  them  fine,  and  mix.  them  with  a little 
grated  lemon-peel,  parfley  chopped,  and  favoury  herbs,  favoury 
fpice,  chyan,  fait,  bread-crumbs,  and  yolk  of  egg  ; fry  thefe  in 
fmall  cakes  ; garnifli  the  hafh  with  them,  oyfters  fried,  and 
fliced  lemon.  If  for  a large  company,  boil  the  other  half  of  the 
head,  rub  it  over  with  yolk  of  egg,  ftrew  on  bread-crumbs,  with 
pepper,  fait,  and  nutmeg,  grated  lemon-peel,  and  chopped  parf- 
ley ; bafie  it  before  the  fire,  let  it  be  a nice  brown,  and  lay  it  on 
the  hafh. 

To  hdjh  a Calf’s  Head  white. 

Take  half  a pint  of  gravy,  a gill  of  white  wine,  a little  beaten 
mace,  a little  nutmeg,  and  a little  fait  ; throw  into  your  hafh  a 
few  mufhrooms,  truffles,  and  morels,  firfl  parboiled,  a few  arti- 
choke bottoms  and  afparagus  tops,  (if  they  are  in  feafon)  a large 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  half  a pint 
of  cream,  and  a fpoonful  of  mufhroom  catchup.  Stir  thefe  all 
together  till  it  becomes  of  a tolerable  thicknefs,  and  pour  it  into 
the  difh.  Lay  the  other  half  of  the  head  as  above-mentioned,  in 
the  middle.  Farley , 66. 

To  hap  a cold  Calf’s  Head. 

Cut  it  into  dices,  flour  it,  put  to  it  a little  boiled  gravy,  a little 
white  wine,  fome  cream,  a little  catchup,  white  pepper,  fait,  and 
nutmeg,  a few  oyfters  and  their  liquor,  fined  lemon-peel,  boil 
this  up  gently  together  ; a few  pickled  or  frefh  mufhrooms,  and 
a little  lemon  juice,  or  lemon-juice  only.  This  may  be  en- 
riched 
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riched  with  truffles  and  morels  parboiled,  force-meat  balls,  and 
hard  eggs.  Mafon,  155. 

To  drefs  a Calf’s  Head  the  hefl  way. 

Take  a calf’s  head  with  the  fkin  on,  and  feald  off  all 
the  hair  and  clean  it  very  well  ; cut  in  two,  take  out  the 
brains,  boil  the  head  very  white  and  tender,  take  one  part 
quite  off  the  bone,  and  cut  it  into  nice  pieces  with  the  tongue, 
dredge  it  with  a little  flour,  and  let  it  flew  on  a flow  fire 
for  about  half  an  hour  in  rich  white  gravy,  made  of  veal, 
mutton,  and  a piece  of  bacon,  feafoned  with  pepper,  fait* 
onion,  and  a very  little  mace  ; it  mud  be  drained  off  be- 
fore the  hafh  is  put  in  it,  thicken  it  with  a little  butter  roll- 
ed in  flour  ; the  other  part  of  the  head  mud  be  taken  off  in 
one  whole  piece,  duff  it  with  nice  force-meat,  and  roll  it  like 
a collar,  and  dew  it  tender  in  gravy  ; then  put  it  in  the  middle 
of  a difli,  and  the  haih  all  round.  Garnifh  it  with  force- 
meat balls,  fried  oyflers,  and  the  brains  made  into  little  cakes 
dipped  in  rich  butter  and  fried.  You  may  add  wine,  mo- 
rels, truffles,  or  what  you  pleafe,  to  make  it  good  and  rich. 
Raff  aid,  86. 


To  grill  a Calf’s  Head. 

Wafli  your  calf’s  head  clean,  and  boil  it  almoft  enough,  then 
take  it  up  and  hafli  one  half,  the  other  half  rub  over  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  a little  pepper  and  fait ; drew  over  it  bread- 
crumbs, pariley  chopped  fmall,  and  a little  grated  lemon-peel  ; 
fet  it  before  the  fire,  and  keep  bading  it  all  the  time  to  make 
the  froth  rife.  When  it  is  a fine  light  brown,  difli  up  your 
hafli,  and  lay  the  grilled  fide  upon  it. 

Blanch  your  tongue,  flit  it  down  the  middle,  and  lay  it  on 
a foup  plate ; {kin  the  brains,  boil  them  with  a little  fage  and 
parfley  ; chop  them  fine,  and  mix  them  with  fome  melted 
butter  and  a fpoonful  of  cream  ; make  them  hot,  and  pour 
them  over  the  tongue ; ferve  them  up,  and  they  are  fauce  for 
the  head. 
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To  collar  a Calf's  Head  to  eat  like  Brawn . 

Take  the  head  with  the  fkin  and  hair  on,  fcald  it  till  the  hair 
will  come  off,  then  cleave  it  down,  and  take  out  the  brains  and 
the  eyes ; wafh  it  very  clean,  and  put  it  into  a pot  of  clean  wa- 
ter ; boil  it  till  the  bones  will  come  out j then  flice  the  tongue 
and  ears,  and  lay  them  all  even  ; throw  a handful  of  fait  over 
them,  and  roll  it  up  quite  clofe  in  a collar ; boil  it  near  two 
hours  ; when  the  head  is  cold,  put  it  into  brawn  pickle.  Ma~ 
fan,  155. 

Veal  Palates. 

Provide  about  two  palates,  and  boil  them  half  an  hour ; take 
off  the  fkins,  and  cut  them  into  pieces,  as  you  do  ox-palates  ; 
put  them  into  a ftew-pan  with  a glafs  of  Champagne,  a little 
minced  green  onion,  parfley,  pepper,  and  fait ; tofs  it  often  till 
the  wine  is  gone,  pour  in  a ladle  of  your  cullis  mixed  with 
gravy,  (lew  them  foftly  in  it  till  very  tender,  dafh  in  a fmall  glafs 
more  of  your  wine,  add  the  juice  of  a lemon  or  orange,  and  fend 
it  up.  Per  rat,  122. 

1 

Calf's  Ears  with  Lettuce . 

Six  ears  will  do ; flew  them  very  tender  in  a braze,  and  your 
lettuce  may  be  done  thus take  as  many  as  you  have  ears,  and 
blanch  them  in  water,  open  the  leaves,  and  put  into  each  a bit 
of  the  middling  bacon,  with  a clove  or  two  (luck  in  each  ; 
clofe  the  leaves  over,  and  bind  with  packthread  ; put  them  into 
a ftew-pan  with  a ladle  of  your  cullis  and  a little  gravy,  pep- 
per, fait,  and  a morfel  of  fhallot  ; (tew  them  till  very  ten- 
der, take  your  ears  out,  and  clear  them  from  greafe,  and  put 
them  to  your  ears  ; add  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  ferve  them 
up.  Take  care  your  lettuces  are  preferved  whole,  and  laid 
between  the  ears.  Lambs  ears  may  be  done  the  fame.  Ver- 
rat , 123. 


Calf's  Ears  fried . 

Braze  the  ears  in  a ftrong  braze  to  make  them  tender,  and 
make  a batter  thus : — take  a handful  of  flour,  put  it  into  a bowl 
or  ftew-pan,  add  one  egg,  and  a little  fait ; mix  with  as  much 
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fmall  beer  as  will  make  it  of  a proper  confidence,  then  add 
about  a table-fpoonful  of  fine  oil ; when  well  mixed,  put  the  ears 
to  it  ; have  ready  a dew-pan  with  hog’s-lard  properly  hot,  put 
in  the  cars  one  by  one,  with  as  much  of  the  butter  as  will  dick 
to  them  ; fry  of  a fine  colour,  and  ferve  them  with  fried  parfley  ; 
they  may  alfo  be  duffed  with  good,  force-meat.  Indead  of  the 
above  batter,  you  may  bade  them  with  yolks  of  eggs  and  bread- 
crumbs. Dairy mple,  80. 

Calf's  Ears  houfewife  fafhion. 

Make  a fauce  with  a little  jelly  broth  and  white  wine,  a little 
butter,  chopped  parfley,  fhallots,  pepper,  and  fait ; boil  it  to  a 
thick  confidence  ; when  done;  add  the  juice  of  half  a Seville 
orange,  and  ferved  it.  upon  brazed  ears.  Clermont,  86; 

A Midcalf.  ■ 

Stuff  a calf’s  heart  with  force-meat,  and  fend  it  to  the  oven 
in- an  earthen  diih,  with  a little  water  under  it.  Lay  butter  over 
it,  and  dredge  it  with  flour.  Boil  half  the  liver,  and  all  the  lights, 
for  half  an  hour ; then  chop  them  fmall,  and  put  them  in  a tof- 
ling  pan,  with  a pint  of  gravy,  a fpoonful  of  catchup,  and  one  of 
lemon-pickle.  Squeeze  in  half  a lemon,  feafon  with  pepper  and 
fait,  and  thicken  with  a good  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour. 
When  you  difh  it  up,  pour  the  mince-meat  in  the  bottom,  and 
have  the  other  half  of  the  liver  ready  fried  of  a fine  brown,  and 
cut  in  thin  flices,  and  little  pieces  of  bacon.  Set  the  heart  in 
the  middle,  and  lay  the  liver  and  bacon  over  the  mince-meat. 
Farley,  103. 

Calf's  Heart  roofed. 

Having  made  a force-meat  of  the  crumb  of  half  a penny  loaf, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  beef  fuet  chopped  fmall,  a little  parfley, 
fweet  marjoram,  and  lemon-peel,  mixed  up  with  a little  pepper, 
‘fait,  nutmeg,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg  ; fill  the  heart  with  it,  and 
lay  a veal  caul  over  the  fluffing,  or  a fheet  of  writing-paper  to 
keep  it  in  its  place.  Lay  it  in  a Dutch  oven,  and  keep  turning 
it  till  it  is  thoroughly  roaffed.  When  you  difh  it  up,  lay  flices  of 
lemon  round  it,  and  pour  good  melted  butter  over  it. 
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To  roajl  a Calf’s  Liver. 

Lard  it  with  bacon,  fpit  it  fird,  and  road  it ; ferve  it  up  with 
good  gravy.  Glajfe,  95. 

To  few  a Calf’s  Liver. 

Lard  the  liver  and  put  it  into  a dew-pan,  with  fome  fait, 
whole  pepper,  a bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  an  onion,  and  a blade  of 
inace  ; let  it  (lew  till  tender,  then  take  it  up,  and  cover  it  to  keep 
hot ; drain  the  liquor  it  was  dewed  in,  flcim  off  all  the  fat,  thicken 
it  with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  dour,  and  pour  it  over  the  liver. 
Mafon , 158. 

Calf’s  Liver  with  Shallots * 

Chop  green  fhallots  and  mufhrooms,  cut  the  liver  in  thin 
'dices,  put  all  together  in  a dew-pan,  with  a little  bit  of  butter 
rolled  in  dour,  and  a glafs  of  white  wine  ; dew  flowly  for  about 
half  an  hour  ; add  pepper  and  fait,  and  vinegar  to  your  tade.  It 
you  would  have  it  white,  make  a liafon  of  yolks  of  eggs  and 
cream,  with  lemon  or  verjuice.  Dalrytnpley  86. 

To  drefs  a Calf’s  Liver  in  a Caul* 

Take  off  the  under  duns,  and  Hired  the  liver  very  fmall,  then 
take  an  ounce  of  truffles  and  morels  chopped  fmall,  with  parfley ; 
road  two  or  three  onions,  take  off  their  outermod  coats,  pound 
fix  cloves,  and  a dozen  coriander  feeds,  add  them  to  the  onions, 
and  pound  them  together  in  a marble  mortar ; then  take  them 

I out  and  mix  them  with  the  liver  ; take  a pint  of  cream,  half  a 
pint  of  milk,  and  feven  or  eight  new-laid  eggs  ; beat  them  to- 
gether, boil  them,  but  do  not  let  them  curdle,  Hired  a pound  of 
fuet  as  fmall  as  you  can,  half  melt  it  in  a pan,  arid  pour  it  into 
your  egg  and  cream  ; then  pour  it  into  your  liver,  then  mix  all 
well  together,  feafon  it  with  pepper,  fait,  nutmeg,  and  a little 
thyme,  and  let  it  dand  till  it  is  cold  ; fpread  a caul  over  the  bot- 
tom and  fides  of  the  dew-pan,  and  put  in  your  hafhed  liver  and 
cream  together  ; fold  it  up  in  the  caul  in  the  fliape  of  a calf’s 
liver,  then  turn  it  upfide  down  carefully,  lay  it  in  . a difh  that  will 
b^ar  the  oven,  and  do  it  over  with  beaten  egg-;  dredge  it  with 
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grated  bread,  and  bake  it  in  an  oven.  Serve  it  up  hot  for  a firft 
courfe.  GlaJJ'e,  94. 

To  clrefs  a Calf's  Pluck. 

Boil  the  lights  and  part  of  the  liver ; roafl  the  heart  fluffed 
with  fuet,  fweet  herbs,  and  a little  parfley,  all  chopped  fmall, 
a few  crumbs  of  bread,  fome  pepper,  fait,  nutmeg,  and  a little 
lemon-peel  5 mix  it  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

When  the  lights  and  liver  are  boiled,  chop  them  very  fmall, 
and  put  them  in  a faucepan,  with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour,  fome  pepper  and  fait,  with  a little  lemon  or  vinegar,  if 
agreeable  ; fry  the  other  part  of  the  liver  as  before-men- 
tioned, with  fome  little  pieces  of  bacon  ; lay  the  mince  at 
the  bottom,  the  heart  in  the  middle,  and  the  fried  liver  and 
bacon  round,  with  fome  crifped  parfley.  For  fauce — plain  but- 
ter. It  is  a large  difh,  but  it  may  eafily  be  diminifhed. 

Calf's  Feet  with  force-meat. 

Bone  them,  and  fill  them  with  force-meat,  made  of  whatever 
you  pleafe  ; tie  them  in  llices  of  lard,  flew  them  flowly  in 
broth  and  white  wine,  a faggot  of  fweet  herbs,  a few  cloves, 
roots,  and  onions-  When  done,  ferve  with  what  fauce  you 
pleafe.  Dalryrnple , 89. 

Calf's  Feet  with  lemon- fauce* 

Take  calves’  feet,  plain  boiled,  put  them  in  a ftew-pan  with 
a little  oil  or  butter,  half  a lemon,  peeled  and  fliced,  and  as 
much  broth  or  cullis  as  will  fimmer  them  on  a flow  fire  for 
about  half  an  hour  ; take  them  out  and  wipe  them,  fift  the 
fauce,  Admit  well,  add  a little  butter  rolled  in  flour,  a little 
cullis,  a chopped  anchovy,  and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon.  Cler- 
mont, 94. 

Ragoo  of  Calves  Feet. 

Boil  the  feet,  bone  and  cut  the  meat  in  flices ; brown  them 
in  the  frying-pan,  and  then  put  them  in  fome  good  gravy,  with 
morels,  truffles,  pickled  mufhrooms,  the  yolks  ot  four  eggs 
boiled  hard,  fome  fait,  and  a little  butter  rolled  in  flour.  For 
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a fick  perfon,  a calf’s  foot  boiled,  with  parfley  and  butter,  is 
cfleemed  very  good. 

Calves  Feet  and  Chaldron  after  the  Italian  way . 

Take  the  crumb  of  a three-penny  loaf,  one  pound  of  fuet,  a 
large  onion,  two  or  three  handfuls  of  parfley,  mince  it  very  fmall, 
feafon  it  with  fait  and  pepper,  three  or  four  cloves  of  garlick,  mix 
with  eight  or  ten  eggs  ; then  fluff  the  chaldron,  take  the  feet  and 
put  them  in  a flew-pan ; it  mull  flew  upon  a flow  fire  till  the 
bones  are  loofe  ; then  take  two  quarts  of  green  peas,  and  put  in 
the  liquor ; and  when  done,  you  mufl  thicken  it  with  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon.  It  mufl  be  feafoned 
with  pepper,  fait,  mace,  and  onion,  fome  parfley  and  garlick. 
You  mufl  ferve  it  up  with  the  aforefaid  pudding  in  the  middle  of 
the  difh,  and  garnifh  the  difh  with  fried  fuckers  and  fliced  onion. 

GIafc,  383- 

Veal  Cutlets. 

Cut  your  veal  into  pieces  about  the  thicknefs  of  half  a crown, 
and  as  long  as  you  pleafe ; dip  them  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and 
flrew  over  them  crumbs  of  bread,  a few  fweet  herbs,  fome 
lemon- peel,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg,  and  fry  them  in  frefh 
butter.  While  they  are  trying,  make  a little  gravy,  and  when 
the  meat  is  done,  take  it  out,  and  lay  it  in  a dilh  before  the  fire, 
then  fhake  a little  flour  into  the  pan,  and  ftir  it  round.  Put  in 
a little  gravy,  fqueeze  in  a little  lemon,  and  pour  it  over  the  veal. 
Make  ufe  of  lemon  for  your  garnifh.  Farley , 55. 

Another  zvay. 

_ Cut  part  of  the  neck  into  cutlets  ; fhorten  them,  fry  them 
nicely  brown,  flew  them  in  fome  good  gravy  till  tender,  with  a 
little  flour  mixed  fmooth  in  it ; then  add  catchup,  chyan,  fait,  a 
few  truffles  and  morels,  pickled  mufhrooms.  Force-meat  balls 
may  likewife  be  added.  Mafon , 147. 

V 'eal  Cutlets  in  Rag 00. 

Take  fornc  large  cutlets  from  the  fillet,  beat  them  flat,  and 
laid  them  ; flrew  over  them  fome  pepper,  fait,  crumbs  of  bread, 
and  Ihrcd  parfley  ; then  make  a ragoo  of  veal  fweetbreads  and 
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mufhrooms ; fry  the  cutlets  in  melted  butter  of  a fine  brown  ; 
then  lay  them  in  a hot  difh,  and  pour  the  ragoo  boiling  hot 
over  them. 

A favoury  difh  of  Veal. 

Having  roafted  a fine  loin  of  veal,  take  it  up,  and  carefully 
take  the  fkin  off  the  back  part  without  breaking  it.  Cut  out  all 
the  lean  meat,  but  leave  the  ends  whole,  to  hold  the  following 
mince-meat : — mix  all  the  meat  very  fine  with  the  kidney  part, 
put  it  into  a little  veal  gravy,  enough  to  moiden  it  with  the  gravy 
that  comes  from  the  loin.  Put  in  a little  pepper  and  fait,  fomc 
lemon-peel  fhred  fine,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  a fpoonful 
of  catchup.  Thicken  it  with  a little  butter  rolled  in  flour;  give 
it  a fhake  or  two  over  the  fire,  and  put  it  into  the  loin,  and  then 
pull  the  fkin  over.  If  the  (kin  fhould  not  quite  cover  it,  give  it 
a brown  with  a hot  iron,  or  put  it  in  an  oven  for  fifteen  mi- 
nutes. Send  it  up  hot,  and  garnifh  with  barberries  and  lemon, 
Farley,  106.  . 

Calf’s  Brains  fried. 

Cut  the  brains  in  four  pieces,  braze  them  about  half  an  hour 
in  broth  and  white  wine,  tw'o  flices  of  lemon,  pepper  and  fait, 
thyme,  laurel,  cloves,  parfley,  and  fhallots  ; then  drain  and  foak 
them  in  batter  made  of  white  wine,  a little  oil,  and  a little  fait, 
and  fry  them  of  a fine  colour  ; you  may  likewife  bade  them 
with  eggs  and  bread-crumbs.  Garnifh  with  fried  parfley.  Dai- 
ry triple,  83. 

Calf’s  Brains  with  rice. 

The  brains  of  two  heads  are  enough  for  a good  difh  ; blanch 
them,  and  take  off  the  little  bloody  fibres,  cut  into  two  pieces 
each,  and  foak  them  in  a marinade  of  white  wine  and  vinegar. 
See.  for  an  hour  ; boil  your  rice  in  wrater  a few  minutes,  drain 
it  off,  and  dew  it  in  broth  till  it  is  tender,  with  a little  fait  and 
a bit  of  mace  ; difh  yp  the  brains,  and  pour  fome  of  the  fauce 
to  the  rice ; fqueeze  in  a lemon  or  orange,  and  pour  over  for 
ferving  to  table. 

When  you  procure  tw'o  or  three  pair  of  eyes,  they  make  an 
excellent  difh  done  in  the  manner  of  doing  the  fweetbreads. 
Venal,  127. 
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Veal  Grijlles  and  Green  Teas. 

Cut  the  grilles  of  a bread  of  veal  in  pieces;  fcald  them, 
if  you  would  have  them  white;  (tew  them  in  broth  with  a lew 
dices  of  lard,  half  a lemon,  peeled  and  diced,  whole  pepper  and 
: fait,  and  a faggot  of  fweet  herbs  ; when  done,  wipe  them  clean, 
and  ferve  the  Hewed  peas  upon  them.  You  may  alfo,  when 
1 the  meat  is  about  a quarter  done,  take  it  out  ot  the  braze,  and 
put  it  in  a dew-pan  with  the  peas,  a little  butter,  pardey,  a 
little  winter-favoury,  a dice  of  ham,  and  a few  cabbage  let- 
tuces cut  fmall ; add  a little  cullis  and  dour  ; reduce  the  fauce 
pretty  thick  ; fait  only  a little  before  you  ferve.  Dalrym- 

i>h  93-* 

‘ To  drefs  Scotch  Collops  white. 

Cut  them  off  the  thick  part  of  a leg  of  veal,  the  fize  and 
thicknefs  of  a crown  piece,  put  a lump  of  butter  into  a tof- 
fing-pan,  and  fet  it  over  a dow  fire,  or  it  will  difcolour 
your  collops  ; before  the  pan  is  hot,  lay  the  collops  in,  and 
keep  turning  them  over  till  you  fee  the  butter  is  turned  to 
a thick  white  gravy  ; put  your  collops  and  gravy  into  a pot, 
and  fet  them  upon  the  hearth,  to  keep  warm  ; put  cold 
butter  again  into  your  pan  every  time  you  fill  it,  and  fry 
them  as  above,  and  fo  continue  till  you  have  finilhed.  When 
you  have  fried  them,  pour  your  gravy  from  them  into  your 
pan,  with  a tea-fpoonful  of  lemon-pickle,  mufhroom-catchup, 
caper  liquor,  beaten  mace,  chyan  pepper,  and  fait  ; thicken 
with  dour  and  butter.  When  it  has  well  boiled,  put  in  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  well  beat  and  mixed,  with  a tea-fpoon- 
ful of  rich  cream  ; keep  fhaking  your  pan  over  the  fire  till 
your  gravy  looks  of  a fine  thicknefs,  then  put  in  your  collops, 
and  fhake  them  ; when  they  are  quite  hot;  put  them  on  your 
difh  with  force-meat  bads,  drew  over  them  pickled  mufh- 
rooms.  Garnidi  with  barberries  and  pickled  kidney  beans. 
Raff  aid , 96. 

Mother  way. 

Cut  the  vdal  the  fame  as  above  dire&ed,  throw  the  collops; 
into  a dew-pan,  put  fome  boiling  water  over  them,  and  dir 
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them  about ; then  ftrain  them  off,  take  a pint  of  good  veal 
broth,  and  thicken  it ; add  a bundle  of  fvveet  herbs  with  fome 
mace  ; put  fweetbread,  force  meat  balls,  and  frefh  mufhrooms  ; 
if  no  frefh  to  be  had,  ufe  pickled  ones  wafhed  in  warm  wa- 
ter ; flew  them  about  fifteen  minutes,  add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs 
and  a pint  of  cream ; beat  them  well  together  with  fome  nut- 
meg grated,  and  keep  flirring  it  till  it  boils  up  ; add  the  juice 
of  a quarter  of  a lemon,  then  put  it  in  your  difh.  Garnifh 
with  lemon.  GlaJJe,  22. 

To  drefs  Scotch  Collops  brown. 

Cut  your  collops  the  fame  way  as  the  white  ones,  but  brown 
your  butter  before  you  lay  in  your  collops,  fry  them  over  a 
quick  fire,  fhake  and  turn  them,  and  keep  them  on  a fine 
froth  ; when  they  are  a light  brown,  put  them  into  a pot, 
and  fry  them  as  the  white  ones  ; when  you  have  fried  them 
all  brown,  pour  all  the  gravy  from  them  into  a clean  tofiing- 
pan,  with  half  a pint  of  gravy  made  of  the  bones  and  bits  you 
cut  the  collops  off,  two  tea-fpoonfuls  of  lemon-pickle,  a large 
one  of  catchup,  the  fame  of  browning,  half  an  ounce  of 
morels,  half  a lemon,  a little  anchovy,  chyan,  and  fait  to 
your  tafle ; thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  let  it  boil  five  or 
fix  minutes,  then  put  in  your  collops,  and  fhake  them  over 
the  fire  ; if  they  boil,  it  will  make  them  hard.  When  they 
have  fimmered  a little,  take  them  out  with  an  egg  fpoon,  and 
lay  tht-m  on  your  difh,  ftrain  your  giavy,  and  pour  it  hot  on 
them  ; lay  over  them  force-meat  balls,  and  little  flices  of  ba- 
con curled  round  a fkewer  and  boiled ; throw  a few  mufh- 
rooms over,  Garnifh  with  lemon  and  barberries,  and  ferve 
th£m  up. 

Another  way. 

Take  a piece  of  fillet  of  veal,  cut  it  in  thin  pieces  about  as 
large  as  a crown  piece,  but  very  thin  ; fhake  a little  flour  over  it, 
then  put  a little  butter  in  a frying-pan,  and  melt  it ; put  in  your 
collops,  and  fry  them  quick  till  they  are  brown,  then  lay  them 
in  a difh.  Have  ready  a good  ragoo  made  thus  : — take  a little 
butter  in  your  flew-pan,  and  melt  it,  then  add  a large  fpoonful 
of  flour,  flir  it  about  till  it  is  fmooth,  then  put  in  a pint  of  good 
brown  gravy  \ feafon  it  with  pepper  and  fait,  pour  in  a fmall 
rlafs  of  white  wine,  fome  veal  fweetbreads,  fotce* meat  balls, 
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truffles  and  morels,  ox-palates,  and  mufhrooms ; flew  them 
gently  for  half  an  hour,  add  the  juice  of  half  a lemon  to  it ; put 
it  ever  the  collops,  and  garnifh  with  rafhers  of  bacon.  Some 
like  the  Scotch  collops  made  thus : — put  the  collops  into  the  ra- 
goo,  and  ltew  them  for  five  minutes. 

To  drefs  Scotch  Collops  the  French  way. 

Take  a leg  of  veal,  and  cut  your  chops  pretty  thick,  five  or 
fix  inches  long,  and  three  inches  broad,  rub  them  over  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  put  pepper  and  fait,  and  grate  a little  nutmeg  on 
them,  and  a little  fhred  parfley ; lay  them  on  an  earthen  difh, 
and  fet  them  before  the  fire ; bafie  them  with  butter,  and  let 
them  be  a fine  brown  ; then  turn  them  on  the  other  fide,  and  rub 
them  as  above ; bafie  and  brown  them  the  fame  way.  When 
they  are  thoroughly  enough,  make  a good  brown  gravy  with 
truffles  and  morels,  difh  up  your  collops,  lay  truffles  and  morels, 
and  the  yolks  of  hard  boiled  eggs  over  them.  Garnifh  with  crifp 
parfley  and  lemon.  Raff  aid,  97. 

To  hajh  Veal . 

Cut  your  veal  into  round  thin  flices,  of  the  fizeof  half  a crown, 
and  put  them  into  a fauce-pan  with  a little  gravy  ; put  to  it  fome 
lemon-geel  cut  exceedingly  fine,  and  a tea-fpoonful  of  lemon- 
pickle  ; put  it  on  the  fire,  and  thicken  it  with  butter  and  flour ; 
put  in  your  veal  as  foon  as  it  boils,  and  juft  before  you  difh  it 
up,  put  in  a fpoonful  of  cream,  and  lay  fippets  round  the  difh. 
Farley , 66. 

N,  B.  The  fame  receipt  as  the  preceding,  though  conveyed 
in  language  fomewhat  different,  is  to  be  found  in  Mrs.  Raffald's 
Experienced  Englifh  Houfe-keeper,  page  73. 

To  tofs  up  cold  Veal  white. 

Cut  the  veal  into  little  thin  bits,  put  milk  enough  to  it  for 
ante,  grate  in  a little  nutmeg,  a very  little  fait,  a little  piece 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour ; to  half  a pint  of  milk,  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs  well  beat,  a fpoonful  of  mufhroom  pickle,  flir  all  to- 

whh^cmlin1  ^ ^ P°Ur  ^ int°  y0Ur  and  Sarnifll 

Cold  fowl,  fkinned  and  done  this  way,  eats  well  ; or  the  befl 
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end  of  a cold  bread  of  veal  ; firft  fry  it,  drain  it  from  the  fat, 
then  pour  this  fauce  to  it.  Glajfe,  119. 

To  fry  cold  Veal . 

Cut  your  veal  into  pieces  of  the  thicknefs  of  an  half-crown,  and 
as  long  as  you  pleafe  ; dip  them  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  then 
in  crumbs  of  bread,  with  a few  fweet  herbs  and  fhred  lemon- 
peel  in  it  ; grate  a little  nutmeg  over  them,  and  fry  them  in  frelh 
butter.  The  butter  mud  be  hot,  jud  enough  to  fry  them  in. 

In  the  mean  time,  make  a little  gravy  of  the  bone  of  the  veal, 
and  when  the  meat  is  fried,  take  it  out  with  a fork,  and  lay  if 
in  a dilh  before  the  fire.  Then  fhake  a little  flour  into  the  pan, 
and  dir  it  round.  Then  put  in  a little  gravy,  fqueeze  in  a little 
lemon,  and  pour  it  over  the  veal.  Garnifh  with  lemon. 

To  mince  Veal . 

Cut  your  veal  in  dices,  then  cut  it  in  little  fquare  bits,  but  do 
not  chop  it  ; put  it  into  a fauce -pan,  with  two  or  three  dpoon- 
fuls  of  gravy,  a flice  of  lemon,  a little  pepper  and  fait,  a good 
lump  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  a tea-fpoonful  of  lemon-pickle, 
and  a large  fpoonful  of  cream  ; keep  fhaking  it  over  the  fire  till 
it  boils,  but  do  not  let  it  boil  above  a minute  ; if  you  do,  it  will 
make  your  meat  eat  hard  : put  fippits  round  your  difh,  and  ferve 
it  up.  Raff  aid,  73.  Farley,  66. 

Calf’s  Chitterlings. 

Clean  fome  of  the  larged  of  the  calf’s  guts,  cut  them  into 
lengths  proper  for  puddings,  tie  one  of  the  ends  clofe,  take  fome 
bacon,  and  cut  it  like  dice,  and  a calf’s  udder,  and  fat  that  comes 
off  the  chitterlings  ; chaldrons  blanched  and  cut  alfo  ; put  them 
into  a dew-pan,  with  a bay-leaf,  fait,  pepper,  Shallot  cut  fmall, 
fome  pounded  mace,  and  Jamaica  pepper,  with  half  a pint  or 
more  of  milk,  and  let  it  jud  dimmer  ; then  take  off  the  pan,  and 
thicken  it  with  four  or  five  yolks  of  eggs,  and  dome  crumbs  of 
bread  • fill  the  chitterlings  with  this  mixture,  which  mud  be  kept  j 
warm,5  and  make  the  links  like  hogs’-puddings.  Before  they  are 
fent  to  table,  they  mud  be  boiled  over  a moderate  Are  ; let  them 
cool  in  their  own  liquor.  They  ferve  in  fummer,  when  hogs  - 
puddings  are  not  to  be  had.  Adafon,  159- 
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Veal  Steaks,  Venetian  faflmn. 

Cut  thick  dices  of  veal  pretty  large  ; marinade  an  hour  in  a 
little  oil,  with  chopped  parfley,  lhallots,  muflirooms,  fvveet  herbs, 
pepper  and  fait  ; make  as  much  of  the  marinade  flick  to  them  as 
poflible;  roll  them  in  bread  crumbs,  and  boil  {lowly,  bailing 
with  the  remainder  of  the  marinade.  Serve  with  the  iqueeze  of 
a lemon  or  Seville  orange.  Dalrymple , no, 

Slices  of  Veal,  Venetian  fajhion 

Cut  thin  dices  of  veal,  and  between  every  two  put  a dice  of 
ham  of  the  fame  fize,  fird  dipped  in  eggs,  chopped  pardey,  Ihal- 
lots,  mufhrooms,  truffles,  and  a little  pepper ; roll  them  in  dices 
of  lard,  and  dew  dowly  with  a little  broth  and  white  wine ; 
when  done,  take  off  the  bacon,  fkim  and  drain  the  fauce,  add  a 
little  butter  and  dour,  and  ferve  with  a relidnng  fauce.  Indead 
of  bacon,  you  may  bade  them  with  eggs  and  bread-crumbs,  and 
fry  or  bake  them.  Serve  with  a fauce  as  above,  and  garnifli  with 
pardey.  Clermont,  1 1 6, 

make  Calf’s-foot  Jelly. 

Boil  two  calf’s  feet  in  a gallon  of  water  till  it  comes  to  a quart, 
then  drain  it,  let  it  dand  till  cold,  fkim  off  all  the  fat  clean,  and 
take  the  jelly  up  clean.  If  there  is  any  fediment  at  the  bottom, 
leave  it ; put  the  jelly  into  a fauce-pan  with  a pint  of  mountain 
wine,  half  a pound  of  loaf  fugar,  the  juice  of  four  large  lemons; 
beat  up  fix  or  eight  whites  of  eggs  with  a whifk,  then  put  them 
into  a fauce-pan,  and  dir  all  together  till  it  boils.  Let  it  boil  a 
few  minutes.  Have  ready  a large  dannel  bag,  pour  it  in,  it  will 
run  through  quick  ; pour  it  in  again  till  it  runs  clear  ; then  have 
ready  a large  China  bafon,  with  the  lemon-peel  cut  as  thin  as 
poflible  ; let  the  jelly  run  into  that  bafon,  and  the  peels  both  give 
it  a dne  amber  colour,  and  alfo  a davour  ; with  a clean  diver 
fpoon  dll  your  glades.  GlaJJe,  29 5.  Farley,  320. 

Another  ivay. 

To  two  calf’s  feet,  put  three  quarts  of  water,  boil  it  to  one 
quart ; when  cold,  take  off  the  fat,  and  take  the  jelly  from  the 
fediment ; put  to  it  one  pint  of  white  wine,  half  a.  pound  of  fu- 
3 gar, 
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gar,  the  juice  of  three  lemons,  the  peel  of  one.  Whifk  the 
whites  of  two  eggs,  put  all  into  a fauce-pan,  boil  it  a few  mi- 
nutes ; put  it  through  a jelly-bag  till  it  is  fine. 

‘To  make  favoury  Calf's-foot  Jelly. 

Boil  either  two  or  four  calf’s  feet,  according  to  the  quantity 
•which  is  wanted,  with  ifing-glafs  to  make  it  a {tiff  jelly ; one 
ounce  of  picked  ifing-glafs  to  two  feet  is  about  fufficient,  if  the 
ifing-glafs  is  very  good;  boil  with  thefe  a piece  of  lemon-peel, 
an  onion,  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  fome  pepper  corns,  a few 
cloves,  a bit  of  mace,  nutmeg,  and  a little  fait.  When  the 
jelly  is  enough,  {train  it,  put  to  it  juice  of  lemon,  and  white 
wine  to  your  tafte ; boil  it  up,  pulp  it  through  a bag  till  fine ; 
the  white  of  an  egg  may  be  added  before  it  is  boiled,  Mafon , 
160. 

Another  way. 

Spread  fome  fiices  of  lean  veal  and  ham  in  the  bottom  of  a 
{lew-pan,  with  a carrot  and  turnip,  or  two  or  three  onions;  co- 
ver it,  and  let  it  fweat  on  a flow  fire  till  it  is  as  deep  a brown  as 
you  would  have  it ; then  put  to  it  a quart  of  very  clear  broth, 
fome  whole  pepper,  mace,  a very  little  ifing-glafs,  and  fait  to 
your  tafle ; let  this  boil  ten  minutes,  then  {train  it  through  a 
French  (trainer  ; {kim  off  all  the  fat,  and  put  it  to  the  whites  of 
three  eggs ; run  it  feveral  times  through  a jelly-bag,  as  you  do 
other  jellies. 

- Veal  Collops.  ■ 

Cut  thin  dices  of  fillet  of  veal,  put  them  in  a dew-pan  with  a 
little  oil  or  butter,  fweet  herbs  chopped,  pepper  and  fait;  let 
them  ci-rtch  a little,  then  add  a little  good  broth  ; you  may  add 
fome  good  force-meat  balls,  either  tried  or  blanched.  If  for 
brown,  make  a liafon  with  flour  and  butter ; let  your  collops 
dew  flowly  till  done.  If  yon  want  them  white,  when  ready  to 
ferve,  acid  a liafon  made  of  eggs  and  cream,  a few  bits  of  good 
butter,  and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon.  Dalryrnple,  105. 
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CHAP.  V. 


MADE  DISHES  OF  MUTTON. 


To  drefs  a Leg  of  Mutton  to  eat  like  Venifon . 

TAKE  a hind  quarter  of  mutton,  and  cut  the  leg  in  the  Ihape 
of  a haunch  of  venifon ; fave  the  blood  of  the  fheep,  and 
deep  it  for  five  or  fix  hours ; then  take  it  out,  and  roll  it  in  three 
or  four  Iheets  of  white  paper,  well  buttered  on  the  infide  ; tie  it 
with  a packthread,  and  road  it,  balling  it  with  good  beef  drip- 
ping or  butter.  It  will  take  two  hours  at  a good  fire,  for  your 
mutton  mull  be  fat  and  thick.  About  five  or  fix  minutes  before 
you  take  it  up,  take  off  the  paper,  bade  it  with  a piece  of  but- 
ter, and  lhake  a little  flour  over  it  to  make  it  have  a fine  froth, 
and  then  have  a little  good  drawn  gravy  in  a bafon,  and  fome 
fweet  fauce  in  another.  Do  not  garnifli  with  any  thing.  Glaffe , 
49- 

Another  way. — See  under  the  Chapter  o/Roa  fling,  p. 

Leg  of  Muttony  Modena  fajhion. 

Bone  a leg  of  mutton  all  to  the  end,  which  you  leave  very 
fhort ; boil  it  to  three  parts  in  water  or  broth  ; then  take  it  out, 
and  cut  the  upper  part  crofs-ways,  into  which  you  duff  butter 
and  bread-crumbs,  feafoned  with  pepper,  fait,  and  fweet  herbs 
chopped  ; then  put  it  in  a dew-pan,  with  a little  of  the  broth, 
and  a little  white  wine  ; finifh  it,  and  add  the  juice  of  a Seville 
orange  to  the  fauce.  Dalrymple,  136. 

Leg  of  Mutton  a-la-mode. 

Lard  a leg  of  mutton  through  and  through  with  large  pieces 
rolled  in  chopped  fweet  herbs  and  fine  fpices  ; braze  it  on  a pan 
of  the  fame  bignefs,  with  dices  of  lard,  onions,  and  roots  \ dop 
the  deam  very  clofe.  When  done,  add  a glafs  of  white  wine, 
and  dft  the  fauce  to  ferve  it.  Clermont , 143. 

Leg 
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Leg  of  Mutton  a-la-haut-gout. 

Take  a leg  of  mutton,  and  let  it  hang  for  a fortnight  in  any 
place  ; then  Huff  every  part  of  it  with  fome  cloves  of  garlick,  rub 
it  with  pepper  and  fait,  and  then  roaft  it.  When  it  is  properly 
roafted,  fend  it  up  with  fdme  good  gravy  and  red  wine  in  the 
difln  Parley,  no. 

Mrs.  Mafon  has  given  the  fame  receipt  in  other  words,  page 
162  ; and  Mrs.  GlaJJ'e,  page  45. 

Leg  of  Mutton  d-la-daube. 

Take  a leg  of  mutton  and  lard  it  with  bacon,  half  roaft  if* 
and  then  put  it  in  as  fmall  a pot  as  will  hold  it,  with  a quart  of 
mutton  gFavy,  half  a pint  of  vinegar*  fome  whole  fpice,  bay- 
leaves,  Iweet-marjoram,  winter-favdry,  and  fome  green  onions* 
When  it  is  tender,  take  it  up,  and  make  the  fauce  with  fome  of 
the  liquor,  mufhroooms*  diced  lemon,  two  anchovies,  a fpoon- 
ful  61  colouring*  and  a piece  of  butter;  pour  fome  over  the 
mutton,  and  the  reft  in  a boat.  Mafon,  162. 

To  ragoo  a Leg  of  Mutton. 

‘Take  all  the  fkin  and  fat  off,  cut  if  very  thin  the  right  way  of 
the  grain,  then  butter  your  ftew-pan,  and- (hake  fome  flour  into 
it ; llice  half  a lemon  and  half  an  onion,  cut  them  very  fmall,  a 
little  bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  and  a blade  of  mace.  Put  all  to- 
gether with  your  meat  into  the  pan,  ftir  it  a minute  or  two,  and 
then  put  in  fix  fpoonfuls  of  gravy,  and  have  ready  an  anchovy 
minced  fmall ; mix  it  with  fome  butter  and  flour,  ftir  it  all  to- 
gether for  fix  minutes,  and  then  difh  it  up,  Glajfc,  92.  Far- 
ky,  79. 

To  drefs  a Leg  of  Mutton  a-la-Royale. 

Having  taken  off*  all  the  fat,  fkin,  and  fhank-bone,  lard  it 
with  bacon,-  feafon  it  with  pepper  and  fait,  and  a round  piece, 
of  about  three  or  four  pounds,  of  beef,  or  leg  of  veal,  lard  it, 
have  ready  fome  hogs’-lard  boiling,  flour  your  meat,  and  give  it 
a colouPin  the  lard,  then  take  the  meat  out,  and  put  it  into  a 
pot,  with  a bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  fome  parfley,  an  onion  ftuck 

with 
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with  cloves,  two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  fome  whole  pepper, 
and  three  quarts  of  gravy;  cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  boil  f'oftly 
for  two  hours  ; meanwhile  get  ready  a fweetbread  fplit,  cut  into 
four  and  broiled,  a few  truffles  and  morels  ftewed  in  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  ftrong  gravy,  a glafs  of  red  wine,  a few  mufhrooms, 
two  fpoonfuls  of  catchup,  and  fome  afparagus  tops  ; boil  all 
thefe  together,  then  lay  the  mutton  in  the  middle  of  the  difli, 
cut  the  beef  or  veal  into  flices,  make  a rim  round  your  mutton 
with  the  flices,  and  pour  the  ragoo  over  it.  When  you  have 
taken  the  meat  out  of  the  pot,  fkim  all  the  fat  off  the  gravy, 
ft  rain  it,  and  add  as  much  to  the  other  as  will  fill  the  difh. 
Garnifh  with  lemon.  GtaJ/e,  45. 

To  roafi  a Leg  of  Mutton  with  Oyjlers. 

Make  a force-meat  of  beef-fuet  chopped  fmall,  the  yolks  of 
eggs  boiled  hard,  with  three  anchovies,  a fmall  bit  of  onion, 
thyme,  favoury,  and  fome  oyfters,  (a  dozen  or  fourteen)  all  cut- 
fine  ; fome  fait,  pepper,  grated  nutmeg,  and  crumbs  of  bread, 
mixed  up  with  raw  eggs ; fluff  the  mutton  under  the  fkin  in  the 
thickeft  part,  under  the  flap,  and  at  the  knuckle.  For  fauce — 
fome  oyfter-liquor,  a little  red  wine,  an  anchovy,  and  fome  more 
oyfters  ftewed,  and  laid  under  the  mutton.  Le  Maitre,  74. 

Another  way. 

Cut  feveral  holes  in  the  mutton,  beard  fome  oyfters,  and  roll 
them  in  crumbs  of  bread  and  nutmeg  ; put  three  oyfters  into 
each  hole ; if  it  is  roafted,  cover  it  with  a caul ; but  if  it  is 
boiled,  put  it  in  a cloth,  and  pour  oyfter-fauce  over  it. 

Leg  of  Mutton  with  Cockles. 

Stuff  your  mutton  in  every  part  with  cockles,  roaft  it,  and  gar- 
nilh  with  horfe-raddh.  Glafje , 46.  Farley , 110. 

To  force  a Leg  of  Mutton 

. the  fhin,  and  take  out  the  lean  part  of  the  mutton,  chop 

it  exceeding  fine,  with  one  anchovy  ; fhred  a bundle  of  fweet 
herbs,  grate  a penny  loaf,  half  a lemon,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and 
la  t to  your  tafte ; make  them  into  a force-meat,  with  three  eggs 
and  a large  glafs  of  red  wine;  fill  up  the  fkin  with  the  force- 
meat, 
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meat,  but  leave  the  bone  and  fhank  in  their  place,  and  it  will 
appear  like  a whole  leg  ; lay  it  on  amearthen  difh,  with  a pint 
of  red  wine  under  it,  and  fend  it  to  the  oven  ; it  will  take  two 
hours  and  an  half.  When  it  comes  out,  take  off  all  the  fat, 
drain  the  gravy  over  the  mutton,  lay  round  it  hard  yolks  of  eggs, 
and  pickled  mulhrooms.  Garnifh  with  pickles,  and  ferve  it  up. 
Raff  aid,  106. 

Split  Leg  of  Mutton  and  Onion  fauce. 

Split  the  leg,  from  the  fhank  to  the  end,  dick  a fkewer  in  to 
keep  the  nick  open,  bade  it  with  red  wine  till  it  is  half  roaded, 
then  take  the  wine  out  of  the  dripping-pan,  and  put  to  it  one 
anchovy  ; fet  it  over  the  fire  till  the  anchovy  is  diffolved,  rub  the 
yolk  of  a hard  egg  in  a little  cold  butter  ; mix  it  with  the  wine, 
and  put  it  in  your  fauce-boat ; put  good  onion-fauce  over  the  leg 
when  it  is  roaded,  and  ferve  it  up.  Du  Pont , 116. 

To  make  Mutton  Ham's. 

Take  a hind  quarter  of  mutton,  cut  it  like  a ham,  take  an 
ounce  of  falt-petre,  a pound  of  coarfe  fugar,  a pound  of  com- 
mon fait;  mix  them,  and  rub  your  ham,  lay  it  in  a hollow  tray 
with  the  fkin  downwards,  bade  it  every  day  for  a fortnight,  then 
roll  it  in  faw-dud,  and  hang  it  in  the  wood-lmoke  a fortnight ; 
then  boil  it,  and  hang  it  in  a dry  place,  and  cut  it,  out  in 
ralhers,  and  broil  it  as  you  want.  It  eats  better  broiled  than 
boiled. 

Jiggot  of  Mutton  with  Spanifh  Onions. 

A jiggot  of  mutton  is  the  leg  with  part  of  the  loin  ; provide 
fuch  a one  as  has  been  killed  two  or  three  days  at  lead,  thump 
it  well,  and  bind  it  with  packthread,  that  you  keep  whole  when 
you  take  it  out ; put  it  into  a pot  about  its  bignefs,  and  pour  in 
a little  of  vour  broth,  and  cover  it  with  water ; put  in  about  a 
dozen  of  Spanifh  onions,  with  the  rinds  on,  three  or  four  car- 
rots, a turnip  or  two,  lome  parlley,  and  any  other  herbs  you 
like  ; cover  down  clofe,  and  dew  it  gently  for  three  or  four 
hours ; but  take  your  onions  after  an  hour’s  dewing,  and  take 
the  find  and  fecond  rinds  off;  put  them  into  a dew-pan,  with 
a ladle  or  two  of  your  cullis,  a mufhroom  or  two,  or  truffles 
minced,  and  a little  parflev;  take  your  mutton  and  drain  clean 

from 
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from  the  fat  and  liquor,  make  your  fauce  hot  and  well  feafoned, 
fqueeze  in  a lemon,  and  ferve  it  up  with  the  onions  round  it, 
and  pour  the  fauce  over  it.  Verral,  47. 

Shoulder  of  Mutton  furprifed . 

f Put  a fhoulder  of  mutton,  having  firft  half  boiled  it,  into  a 
toffing-pan,  with  two  quarts  of  veal  gravy,  four  ounces  ol  vice, 
a little  beaten  mace,  and  a tea-fpoonful  of  mufhroom  powder. 
Stew  it  an  hour*  or  till  the  rice  is  enough,  and  then  take  up  your 
mutton  and  keep  it  hot.  Put  to  the  rice  half  a pint  of  cream, 
and  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  Hour.  Then  {hake  it  well,  and 
boil  it  a few  minutes.  Lay  your  mutton  on  the  difh,  and  pour 
your  gravy  over  it.  You  .may  garmfh  with  either  pickles  or 
barberries.  Farley,  107.  Mafon , 164. 

N B,  The  above  receipt  is  inferted  in  page  103  of  Mrs. 
Raffald's  Englilh  Houfe-keeper,  with  the  phrafeology  a little 
different. 

✓ 

A Shoulder  of  Mutton  in  epigram. 

Roaft  it  almoft  enough,  then  very  carefully  take  off  the  fkin 
about  the  thicknefs  of  a crown  piece,  and  the  {hank-bone  with 
it  at  the  end  ; then  feafon  that  {kin  and  {hank-bone  with  pepper 
and  fait,  a little  lemon-peel  cut  fmall,  and  a few  fweet  herbs 
and  crumbs  of  bread  \ then  lay  this  on  the  gridiron,  and  let  it 
be  of  a fine  brown  : in  the  mean  time  take  the  reft  of  the  meat, 
and  cut  it  like  a hafii  about  the  bignefs  of  a {hilling  ; fave  the 
gravy  and  put  to  it,  with  a few  fpoonfuls  of  Itrong  gravy,  half 
m onion  cut  fine,  a little  nutmeg,  a little  pepper  and  fait,  a 
ittle  bundle  of  fweet  herbs-,  fome  gerkins  cut  very  fmall,  a few' 
muftirooms,  two  or  three  truffles  cut  fmall,  two  fpoonfuls  of 
wine,  either  red  or  white,  and  throw  a little  flour  over  the  meat : 
et  all  thefe  flew  together  very  foftly  for  five  or  fix  minutes,  but 
re  fure  it  does  not  boil  ; take  out  the  fweet  herbs,  and  put  the 
tafh  into  the  difh  ; lay  the  broiled  upon  it,  and  fend  it  to  table. 
drtajfe,  46. 

M 

A Shoulder  of  Mutton  called  Hen  and  Chickens . 

Half  roaft  a fhoulder,  then  take  it  up,  and  cut  off  the  blade 
t the  firft  joint,  and  both  the  flaps,  to  make  the  blade  quite 

H round; 

* 
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round  ; fcore  the  blade  round  in  diamonds,  throw  a little  pep-; 
per  and  fait  over  it,  and  fet  it  in  a tin  oven  to  broil  ; cut  the 
flaps  and  the  meat  off"  the  fhank,  in  thin  dices,  into  the  gravy 
that  runs  out  of  the  mutton,  and  put  a little  good  gravy  to 
it,  with  two  fpoonful  of  walnut  catchup,  one  of  browning,  a 
little  chyan  pepper,  and  one  or  two  fhallots.  When  your  meat 
is  tender,  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  put  your  meat  in  the 
difh  with  the'  gravy,  and  lay  the  blade  on  the  top,  broiled  a 
dark  brown.  Garnifh  with  green  pickles,  and  ferve  it  up.  ’ 
Raffald,  104. 

Mrs.  Mafon  has  got  this  receipt  under  the  title  of  “ A Shoul- 
der of  Mutton  in  Difguife,”  page  164.  ' 

T 0 boil  a Shoulder  of  Mutton  and  Onion  Sauce. 

Put  your  fhoulder  in  when  the  water  is  cold  ; when  enough, 
fmother  it  with  onion-fauce,  made  the  fame  as  for  boiled  ducks. 
You  may  drefs  a fhoulder  of  veal  the  fame  way. 


Half  boil  it,  fcore  it,  pepper  and  fait  it  well,  rub  it  with  yolk 
of  egg,  ftrew  on  crumbs  of  bread  and  chopped  parfley ; broil  it, 
or  roaft  it  in  a Dutch  oven.  Serve  it  with  caper  lauce.  Mafon, 
167. 


Mrs.  Raffald  has,  in  page  105,  a receipt  fomewhat  fimilar 
to  the  above,  but  as  it  differs  in  one  or  two  particulars,  I have 
thought  proper  to  give  it  in  her  own  vvords.  They  are  as  fol- 
low':— Score  a breafl  of  mutton  in  diamonds,  and  rub  it  over  j 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  ; then  ftrew  on  a few  bread-crumbs  and 
•fhred  parfley,  put  it  into  a Dutch  oven  to  broil,  bafte  it  with 
frefh  butter,  pour  in  the  difh  good  caper  fauce,  and  ferve  it  up. 
Raffald,  105. 


Breafl  of  Mutton  grilled. 


Another  way. 


?o  collar  a Breafl  of  Mutton. 

Take  the  fkin  off  and  bone  it,  roll  it  up  in  a collar  like  the 
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Sauce — good  gravy  in  the  difh  and  in  a boat,  and  currant  jelly  in 
j another.  Le  Mai t re,  216. 

Mutton  Kebobbed. 

Take  a loin  of  mutton  and  joint  it  between  every  bone  ; fea- 
fon  it  with  pepper  and  fait  moderately,  grate  a fmall  nutmeg  all 
over,  dip  them  in  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  have  ready  crumbs 
(j  of  bread  and  fvveet  herbs  ; dip  them  in,  and  clap  them  together  in 
the  fame  fhape  again,  and  put  it  on  a fmall  fpit ; roaft  them  be- 
fore a quick  fire,  fet  a difh  under,  and  bade  it  with  a little  piece 
of  butter,  and  then  keep  baiting  it  with  what  comes  from  it, 
and  throw  fome  crumbs  of  bread  and  fweet  herbs  all  over  them 
las  it  is  roalting.  When  it  is  enough,  take  it  up,  lay  it  in  the 
difh,  and  have  ready  half  a pint  of  good  gravy,  and  what  comes 
from  it.  Take  two  fpoonfuls  of  catchup,  and  mix  a tea-fpoon- 
i ful  of  flour  with  it,  and  put  to  the  gravy  ; Itir  it  together,  give 
,it  a boil,  and  pour  over  the  mutton. 

Note. — You  muft  obferve  to  take  off  all  the  fat  of  the  infide, 
and  the  Ikin  off  the  top  of  the  meat,  and  fome  of  the  fat  if  there 
>'be  too  much.  When  you  put  in  what  comes  from  your  meat 
I into  the  gravy,  obferve  to  pour  out  all  the  fat.  Glaffe,  104. 
YMafon,  166. 

A Harrico  of  Mutton. 

Take  a neck  or  loin  of  mutton,  cut  it  into  thick  chops,  flour 
rthem,  and  fry  them  brown  in  a little  butter ; take  them  out,  and 

I lay  them  to  drain  on  a fieve,  then  put  them  into  a ftew-pan, 
and  cover  them  with  gravy ; put  in  a whole  onion,  and  a turnip 
or  two,  and  flew  them  till  tender  ; then  take  out  the  chops, 
ftrain  the  liquor  through  a fieve,  and  fkim  off  all  the  fat ; put  a 
S little  butter  in  the  ftew-pan,  and  melt  it  with  a fpoonful  of 
flour;  ftir  it  well  till  it  is  fmooth,  then  put  the  liquor  in,  and 
ftir  it  well  all  the  time  you  are  pouring  it,  or  it  will  be  in  lumps  ; 
put  in  your  chops  and  a glafs  of  Lifbon ; have  ready  fome  carrot 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  cut  round  with  an 
apple-corer,  lome  turnips  cut  with  a turnip  fcoop,  a dozen  fmall 
onions  all  blanched  well  ; put  them  to  your  meat,  and  feafon 
with  pepper  and  fait ; ftew  them  gently  for  fifteen  minutes,  then 
take  out  the  chops  with  a fork,  lay  them  in  your  dilh,  and 
■pom-  the  ragoo  over  it.  Gamilh  with  becMoot. 
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Another  way. 


Cut  a neck  of  mutton,  or  a loin,  into  fhort  deaks  ; fry  them, 
flour  them,  put  them  into  a dew-pan  with  a quart  or  three  pints 
of  beef  broth,  a carrot  diced,  a turnip,  an  onion  ftuck  with 
cloves,  a few  pepper  corns,  and  fome  fait ; let  them  dew  till 
tender,  they  will  take  three  hours,  as  they  fhould  do  gently: 
take  out  the  mutton,  drain  the  fauce,.  put  to  it  carrots  cut  in 
wheels,  or  any  fhape,  turnips  in  ball’s,  and  celery  cut  to  pieces, 
all  boiled  ready  ; dimmer  thefe  a minute  or  two  in  the  fauce,  Iajr 
the  mutton  in  the  difh,  and  pour  the  fauce  over.  If  it  cannot 
be  ferved  immediately,  put  the  mutton  into  the  fauce  to  keep 
hot.  Majon , 166. 


A Harrico  of  a Neck  of  Mutton. 


Cut  the  bed  end  of  a neck  of  mutton  into  chops,  in  Angle  ribs, 
flatten  them,  and  fry  them  a light  brown  ; then  put  them  into  ar 
large  fauce-pan  with  two  quarts  of  water,  a large  carrot  cut  in 
flices,  cut  at  the  edge  like  wheels ; when  they  have  dewed  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  put  in  two  turnips  cut  in  fquare  flices,  the 
white  part  of  a head  of  celery,  a few  heads  of  afparagus,  two 
cabbage  lettuces  fried,  and  chyan  to  your  tade ; boil  them  all  to- 
gether till  they  are  tender  ; the  gravy  is  not  to  be  thickened ; put 
it  into  a tureen  or  foup-difh.  It  is  proper  for  a top  difh.  Du- 
Pont, 89. 


Neck  of  Mutton  called  The  Hafly  Difh. 


Take  a large  pewter  or  fllver  difh,  made  like  a deep  foup-diflir . 
with  an  edge  about  an  inch  deep  on  the  infide,  on  which  the  lid 
fixes  (with  a handle  at  top)  fo  fad  that  you  may  lift  it  up  full 
by  that  handle  without  falling.  This  difh  is  called  a necro- 
mancer. Take  a neck  of  mutton  of  about  fix  pounds,  take  off 
the  fkin,  cut  it  into  chops,  not  too  thick,  flice  a French  roll 
thin,  peel  and  flice  a very  large  onion,  pare  and  flice  three  or 
four  turnips,  lay  a row  of  mutton  in  the  difh,  on  that  a row  of 
roll,  then  a row  of  turnips,  and  then  onions ; a little  fait,  then 
the  meat,  and  fo  on  ; put  to  it  a little  bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  and 
two  or  three  blades  of  mace  ; have  a tea-kettle  of  water  boiling, 
fill  the  difh,  and  cover  it  clofe  ; hang  the  difh  on  the  back  of. 

■two  chairs  by  the  rim,  have  ready  three  fliects  of  brown  paper, 
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tear  each  flieet  into  five  pieces,  and  draw  them  through  your 
hand,  light  one  piece,  and  hold  it  under  the  bottom  of  the  difh, 
moving  the  paper  about  as  fall  as  the  paper  burns  ; light  another 
till  all  is  burnt,  and  your  meat  will  be  enough.  Fifteen  mi- 
nutes juft  does  it.  Send  it  to  table  hot  in  the  difh. 

N.  B.  This  difh  was  firft  contrived  by  Mr.  Rich,  and  is  much 
admired  by  the  nobility.  GlafJ'e. 

■ 

To  drefs  a Neck  of  Mutton  like  Venifon . 

Cut  a large  neck  before  the  Ihoulder  is  taken  off,  broader  than 
ufual,  and  the  flap  of  the  fhoulder  with  it,  to  make  it  look  hand- 
ii  fomer;  flick  your  neck  all  over  in  little  holes  with  a fharp  pen- 
knife, and  pour  a little  red  wine^ipon  it,  and  let  it  lie  in  the 
jwine  four  or  five  days  ; turn  and  rub  it  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  then  take  it  out  and  hang  it  up  for  three  days  in  the  open 
air  out  of  the  fun,  and  dry  it  often  with  a cloth  to  keep  it  from 
mulling ; when  you  roaft  it,  bafte  it  with  the  wine  it  was  fteeped 
in,  if  any  is  left  \ if  not,  frefh  wine ; put  white  paper  three  or 
four  folds  to  keep  in  the  fat,  roafl  it  thoroughly,  and  then  take 
loft  the  fkin,  and  froth  it  nicely,  and  ferve  it  up. 

Neck  of  Mutton  larded  with  Ham  and  Anchovies . 

• 

Lard  the  fillet  of  a neck  of  mutton  quite  through  with  ham 
and  anchovies,  firft  rolled  in  chopped  parfley,  fhallots,  fweet 
herbs,  pepper  and  fait ; then  put  it  to  braze  or  flew  in  a little 
Koth,  with  a glafs  of  white  wine  ; when  done  fift  and  fleim  the 
fauce,  and  add  a little  cullis  to  give  it  a proper  confidence ; add 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  ferve  it  upon  the  neck  of  mutton. 
Dalrymple , 1 23. 

To  drefs  a Neck  of  Mutton . 

Lard  it  with  lemon-peel  cut  thin  in  fmall  lengths,  boil  it  iif 
fait  and  water,  with  a bunch  of  l'weet  herbs  and  an  onion  ftuck 
wuh  cloves  ; when  it  is  boiled,  have  ready  for  fauce  a pint  of 
oyfters  ftewed  in  their  own  liquor,  as  much  veal  gravy,  two  an- 
. hovies  difl'olved  and  ftrained  into  it,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs 
3eat  up  in  a little  of  the  gravy ; mix  thefe  together  till  they  come 
to  a proper  thicknefs,  and  put  it  over  the  meat,  Mcifon , 166. 
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A Bafque  of  Mutton. 

Lay  the  caul  of  a leg  of  veal  in  a copper  difli  of  the  fize  of  a. 
fmall  punch-bowl,  and  take  the  lean  of  a leg  of  mutton  that  has 
been  kept  a week.  Having  chopped  it  exceedingly  fmall,  take 
half  its  weight  in  beef  marrow,  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf,  the 
rind  of  half  a lemon  grated,  half  a pint  of  red  wine,  two  ancho- 
vies, and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs.  Mix  it  as  you  would  faufage- 
meat,  and  lay  it  in  the  caul  in  the  infide  of  the  dilh.  Fallen 
the  caul,  bake  it  in  a quick  oven,  and  when  it  comes  out,  lay 
your  dilh  upfide  down,  and  turn  the  whole  out.  Pour  over  it 
brown  gravy ; pour  venifon-fauce  into  a boat,  and  make  ufe  of 
pickles  for  garni  fh.  Raff  aid,  107.  Farley,  108,  with  very  in- 
confiderable  alterations. 


Fillet  of  Mutton  zvith  Cucumbers. 

Provide  one  large  or  two  fmall  necks  of  mutton,  cut  off  a good 
deal  of  the  fcrag,  and  the  chine  and  fpay-bones  clofe  to  the  ribs, 
tear  off  the  fat  of  the  great  end,  and  flat  it  with  your  cleaver,  that 
it  may  lay  neat  in  your  dilh,  foak  it  in  a marinade,  and  roaft  it 
wrapped  up  in  paper  well  buttered.  For  your  fauce  in  the 
fpring  and  fummer,  quarter  fome  cucumbers  nicely,  and  fry 
them  in  a bit  of  butter,  after  laying  in  the  fame  marinade,  flew 
them  in  a ladle  or  two  of  your  cullis,  a morfel  of  fhallot  or  green 
onion,  pepper  and  fait,  a little  minced  parfley,  the  juice  of  a le- 
mon, and  ferve  it.  The  only  difference  between  this  and  the 
celery-fauce  is,  inflead  of  frying  your  celery,  boil  it  very  tender 
in  a little  water,  or  broth  if  you  have  plenty,  and  flew  it  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Be  cautious  you  do  not  break  the  cucum- 
bers. Verral,  81, 


Fo  french  a hind  Saddle  of  Mutton . 

It  is  the  two  chumps  of  the  loins.  Cut  off  the  rump,  ancf 
carefully  lift  up  the  Ikin  with  a knife.  Begin  at  the  broad  end, 
but  befureyou  do  not  crack  it  nor  take  it  quite  off;  then  take 
fome  dices  of  ham  or  bacon  chopped  fine,  a few  truffles,  lome 
voting  omens,  fome  parfley,  a little  thyme,  fweet  marjoram, 
winter  favory,  a little  lemon-peel,  all  chopped  fine,  a little, 
mace  and  two  or  three  cloves  beat  fine;  half  a nutmeg,  and  a 
Jit, tic  pepper  and  fait,  Mix  all  together,  and  throw  over  the 
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the  meat  where  you  took  off  the  fkin  ; then  lay  on  the  (kin  again, 
and  fallen  it  with  two  fine  fkewers  at  each  fide,  and  roll  it  in 
well-buttered  paper.  It  will  take  two  hours  roalling : then  take 
off  the  paper,  bade  the  meat,  drew  it  all  over  with  crumbs  ot 
bread,  and  when  it  is  of  a fine  brown,  take  it  up.  For  fauce, 
take  fix  large  diallots,  cut  them  very  fine,  put  them  into  a fauce- 
pan  with  two  fpoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and  two  of  white  wine  boil 
them  for  a minute  or  two,  pour  it  into  the  difli,  and  gamifh 
Yfith  horfe-radifh.  Glajfe , 47. 

To  drefs  a Saddle  a St.  Menehout. 

Take  the  {kin  off  the  hind  part  of  a chine  of  mutton,  lard  it 
with  bacon,  feafon  it  with  pepper,  fait,  mace,  beaten  cloves, 
and  nutmeg,  fweet  herbs,  young  onions,  and  pardey,  all  chopped 
fine : take  a large  oval  or  gravy-pan,  lay  layers  of  bacon,  and  _ 
then  layers  of  beef  all  over  the  bottom  ; lay  in  the  mutton,  then 
layers  of  bacon  on  the  mutton,  and  then  a layer  of  beef ; put  in 
a pint  of  wine,  and  as  much  good  gravy  as  will  dew  it  \ put  in 
a bay-leaf  and  two  or  three  fhallots,  and  cover  it  clofe ; put  fire 
pver  and  under  it,  if  you  have  a clofe  pan,  and  let  it  dand  dew- 
ing for  two  hours ; when  done,  take  it  out,  drew  crumbs  of 
bread  all  over  it,  and  put  it  into  the  oven  to  brown  ; drain  the 
gravy  it  was  dewed  in,  and  boil  it  till  there  is  jud  enough  for 
fauce ; lay  the  mutton  into  a dilh,  pour  the  fauce  in,  and  ferve 
it  up.  If  you  have  not  an  oven,  you  mud  brown  it  before  a 
fire.  Mafon,  165, 

Mrs.  Glajfe , in  page  69  of  her  Art  of  Cookery,  has  the  fame 
receipt,  though  the  language  is  fomewhat  different. 

Mutton  the  Turkijh  way. 

Let  the  meat  be  cut  in  dices,  wadi  it  in  vinegar,  put  it  in  a 
pot,  with  whole  pepper,  rice,  and  two  or  three  onions ; dew 
thefe  very  dowly,  and  fkim  them  very  often.  When  it  is  ten- 
der, take  out  the  onions,  and  put  fippits  in  the  diffi  tinder 
them. 

Saddle  of  Mutton  matted. 

Take  up  the  fkin,  fcarify  the  meat,  and  dick  in  it  diced  fat 
livers,  truffles,  fredi  pork,  diced  onions,  and  anchovies  ? cover 
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this  all  over  with  a good  force-meat,  made  of  rafped  lard,  fiiet, 
or  marrow,  fweet  herbs  chopped,  mufhrooms,  pepper  and  fait, 
and  three  yolks  of  eggs,  all  pounded  together  \ cover  it  over  with 
the  fkin  well  fattened,  braze  it  (with  the  fkin  undermoft)  with 
broth,  and  a faggot  of  fweet  herbs  ; when  done,  reduce  the 
Jauce  to  a caramel  or  glaze.  Glaze  all  the  upper  fide.  Dai- 
ry mpk,  133. 

Mutton  d-la-Maintenon. 

Cut  fome  fliort  fteaks  from  a leg  of  mutton,  make  a force- 
meat with  crumbs  of  bread,  a little  fuet  chopped,  or  a bit  of 
butter,  lemon-peel  grated,  fhred  parfley,  pepper,  fait,  and  nut- 
meg, mixed  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg ; pepper  and  fait  the 
fteaks,  lay  on  the  force-meat ; butter  fome  half  fheets  of  writing 
paper,  in  each  wrap  up  a (teak,  twitting  the  paper  neatly ; fry 
them,  or  do  them  in  a Dutch  oven  ; ferve  them  in  the  paper,  a 
little  gravy  in  thedifh,  and  fome  in  a boat.  Garnifhwith  pickles, 
Le  Mai t re,  119. 

Chine  of  Mutton  with  Cucumber  Sauce , 

You  mutt  provide  the  two  fore-quarters  of  mutton,  fmall  and 
fat ; cut  it  down  the  fides,  and  chop  through  the  fhoulders  and 
breafts,  fo  that  it  may  lay  even  in  your  difh  ; raifa  the  fkin  all 
off,  without  cutting  or  tearing ; ferape  a little  fat  bacon,  and 
take  a little  thyme,  marjoram,  favory,  parfley,  three  or  four 
green  onions,  a mufhroom  or  two,  and  a'fhallot ; mince  all  very 
fine,  and  fry  them  gently  in  the  bacon  ; add  a little  pepper,  and 
when  it  is  almoft  cold,  with  a pafte-brufh  daub  it  all  over  the 
back  of  your  meat,  fkewer  the  fkin  over  it,  fpit  it  with  three  or 
four  large  fkewers,  and  wrap  fome  paper  over  it  well  buttered  ; 
roaft  it  enough  very  gently,'  and  for  fauce  provide  fome  cucum- 
bers, (if  in  feafon)  nicely  quartered  and  fried  in  a bit  of  butter  to 
a brown  colour  \ flrain  them  upon  a fieve  for  a minute  or  two, 
and  put  them  into  a ladle  or  two  of  your  ctillis;  boil  them  a lit- 
tle while,  and  throw  in  fome  minced  parfley,  the  juice  of  a le- 
mon, and  ferve  it  up.  For  your  fauce  of  herbs,  prepare  juft 
fuch  matters  as  are  fried  for  the  firft  part  of  it , take  a ftew-pan, 
with  as  much  of  your  cullis  as  is  neceffary,  and  ftrew  all  in,  and 
boil  about  half  an  hour  very  foftly  ; take  the  paper  and  fkin  off 
your  chine,  and  fend  it  to  table  with  the  fauce  poured  over  it, 

adding 
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elding  the  juice  of  a lemon ; and  tafte  it  to  try  if  it  is  well  fla- 
voured. Vert'd,  49. 

Mutton  Rumps  and  Kidnies. 

Boil  fix  (bleeps’  rumps  in  veal  gravy,  then  lard  your  kidnies 
with  bacon,  and  fet  them  before  the  fire  in  a tin  oven  ; when 
the  rumps  are  tender,  rub  them  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  a 
little  chyan  and  grated  nutmeg,  (kirn  the  fat  off  the  gravy,  put  it 
in  a clean  tofling-pan,  with  three  01  nces  of  boiled  rice,  a fpoon- 
fiul  of  good  cream,  a little  mufhroom-powder  or  catchup,  thicken 
it  with  flour  and  butter,  and  give  it  a gentle  boil ; fry,  your  rumps 
a little  brown.  When  you  difh  them  up,  lay  them  round  on  your 
rice,  fo  that  the  (mail  ends  may  meet  in  the  middle,  and  lay  a 
kidney  between  every  rump.  Garni Ih  with  red  cabbage  or  bar- 
berries, and  ferve  it  up.  It  is  a pretty  fide  or  corner  dilh.  Raf- 
fald,  106.  Farley,  108.  Du  Pont,  165. 

Mutton  Rumps  a-la-braife. 

Boil  fix  mutton  rumps  for  fifteen  minutes  in  water ; then 
take  them  out  and  cut  them  in  two,  and  put  them  into  a (lew- 
pan,  with  half  a pint  of  good  gravy,  a gill  of  white  wine,  an 
onion  (buck  with  cloves,  and  a little  fait  and  chyan  pepper. 
Cover  them  clofe,  and  flew  them  till  they  are  tender.  Take 
them  and  the  onion  out,  and  thicken  the  gravy  with  a littl 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  a fpoonful  of  browning,  and  the  juice 
of  half  a lemon.  Boil  it  up  till  it  is  fmooth,  but  not  too 
thick.  Then  put  in  your  rumps,  give  them  a top  or  two, 
and  difh  them  up  hot.  Garnifh  with  horfe-radifh  and  beet- 
root. For  variety,  you  may  leave  the  rumps  whole,  and 
lard  fix  kidnies  on  one  fide,  and  do  them  the  lame  as  the 
rumps,  only  not  boil  them,  and  put  the  rumps  in  the  middle 
ot  the  difh,  and  kidnies  round  them,  with  the  fauce  over 
all.  The  kidnies  make  a pretty  fide  dilh  of  themfelves.  Far- 
ley,  109. 

To  hajh  Mutton. 

Cut  your  mutton  in  little  bits  as  thin  as  you  can,  ftrew  a lit- 
tle flour  over  it,  have  ready  fome  gravy  (enough  for  fauce) 
wherein  fweet  herbs,  onion,  pepper,  and  fait  have  been  boiled  ; 
(train  it,  put  in  your  meat,  with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in 

flour, 
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flour,  and  a little  fait,  a fhallot  cut  fine,  a few  capers  and  ger- 
kins  chopped  fine  ; tofs  all  together  for  a minute  or  two  ; have 
ready  lome  bread  toaflcd  and  cut  into  thin  fippets,  lay  then} 
round  the  difh,  and  pour  in  your  hafh.  Garni  (h  your  difh 
with  pickles  and  horfe-radifh. 

Note. — Some  love  a glafs  of  red  wine  or  walnut  pickle.  You 
may  put  juft  what  you  will  jnto  a hafh.  If  the  fippets  are  toaft- 
ed, it  is  better, 

Another  way. 

Cut  mutton  in  dices,  put  a pint  of  gravy  or  broth  into  a 
toffing-pan,  with  one  fpoonful  of  mufhroom  catchup,  and  one 
of  browning;  dice  in  an  onion,  a little  pepper  and  fait,  put  it 
over  the  fire,  and  thicken  it  with  dour  and  butter  ; when  it 
boils,  put  in  your  mutton,  keep  lhaking  it  till  it  is  thoroughly 
hot,  put  it  into  a foup-difh,  and  ferve  it  up. 

To  ha[h  cold  Mutton. 

Cut  your  mutton  with  a very  diarp  knife  in  very  little  bits, 
as  thin  as  podible  ; then  boil  the  bones  with  an  onion,  a little, 
fweet  herbs,  a blade  of  mace,  a very  little  whole  pepper,  a lit- 
tle fait,  a piece  of  cruft  toafted  very  crifp  ; let  it  boil  till  there 
is  juft  enough  for  fauce,  drain  it,  and  put  it  into  a fauce-pan, 
with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  dour  ; put  in  the  meat ; when 
it  is  very  hot,  it  is  enough.  Seafon  with  pepper  and  fait. 
Have  ready  fome  thin  bread  toafted  brown,  cut  three -corner 
ways,  lay  them  round  the  difh,  and  pour  in  the  hafh.  As  to 
walnut-pickle,  and  all  forts  of  pickles,  you  muft  put  in  ac- 
cording to  your  fancy.  Garnifh  with  pickles.  Some  love  a 
fmall  onion  peeled,  cut  very  fmall,  and  done  in  the  hafh.  Or 
you  may  life  made  gravy,  if  you  have  not  time  to  boil  the  bones, 
Glaffe,  1 1 9. 

Oxford  John. 

Take^a  dale  leg  of  mutton,  cut  it  in  as  thin  collops  as  you 
poffibly  can,  take  out  all  the  fat  finews,  feafon  them  with 
mace,  pepper,  and  fait ; ftrew  among  them  a little  (bred  parf- 
ley,  thyme,  and  two  or  three  fhallots  ; put  a good  lump  ol 
butter  into  a ftew-pan.  When  it  is  hot,  put  in  all  your  col- 
lops, keep  ftirring  them  with  a wooden  fpoon  till  they  are 

three 
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three  parts  done,  then  add  half  a pint  of  gravy,  a little  juice  of 
lemon,  thicken  it  a little  with  flour  and  butter,  let  them  fi tu- 
rner four  or  five  minutes,  and  they  will  lie  quite  enough.  If 
you  let  them  boil,  or  have  them  ready  before  you  want 
them,  they  will  grow  hard.  Serve  them  up  hot,  with  fried 
bread  cut  in  dice,  over  and  round  thjem.  Rajfald,  jo8.  Far - 
, ley,  113. 

A Hodge-podge  of  Mutton. 

Cut  a neck  or  loin  of  mutton  into  (leaks,  take  off  all  the  fat, 
then  put  the  (leaks  into  a pitcher,  with  lettuce,  turnips,  carrots, 
two  cucumbers  cut  in  quarters,  four  or  five  onions,  and  pepper 
and  fait;  you  mud  not  put  any  water  to  it,  and  (top  the 
pitcher  very  clofe  ; then  fet  it  in  a pan  of  boiling  water,  let  it 
boil  four  hours,  keep  the  pan  fupplied  with  frelh  boiling  water 
as  it  wades. 


Mutton  Cutlets  Lovers1  fajhion. 

Make  the  cutlets  pretty  thick,  lard  them  with  ham  and  bacon, 

( then  give  them  a few  turns  in  a little  butter,  chopped  parfley, 
and  a little  winter  favory  ; then  put  them  in  a dew-pan,  with 
fmall  bits  of  ham,  diced  onions,  carrots,  and  parfnips,  which 
you  firfl  give  a fry  in  oil  or  butter  ; add  a glafs  of  white  wine  and 
a little  cullis.  When  done,  (kim  the  fauce,  and  ferve  with  all 
the  roots  and  ham.  Dalrymple,  125. 

J ' ...  1 * 

Mutton  Cutlets  en  Surtout,  or  hi  Difguife. 

Cut  cutlets  in  the  common  way,  and  fimmer  them  with  broth 
to  about  three  parts,  with  a faggot  of  fweet  herbs  ; reduce  the 
fauce  till  no  more  remains  than  what  will  bathe  the  cutlets  ; 
garniflr  them  with  force-meat  round,  made  of  fillet  of  veal, 
(net,  chopped  parfley,  (hallots,  pepper  and  fait,  and  bread- , 
.crumbs  foaked  in  cream,  all  being  well  pounded  ; add  three 
yolks  of  eggs,  then  bade  your  cutlets  with  eggs  and  bread- 
crumbs ; bake  in  the  oven  till  of  a good  colour  ; ferve  with  con- 
fomme  fauce,  gravy,  &c.  Clermont,  133. 
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Mutton  Chops  in  Difguife. 

f ^ a^e  as  many  mutton  chops  as  you  want,  rub  them  with 
pepper,  fait,  nutmeg,  and  a little  parfley  ; roll  each  chop 
in  half  a Ihcet  of  white  paper,  well  buttered  on  the  infide, 
and  rolled  on  each  and  clofc.  Have  fome  hog’s-lard,  or  beef- 
dripping,  boiling  in  a (tew-pan  ; put  in  the  (leaks,  fry  them  of  a 
fine  brown,  lay  them  in  your  difh,  and  garni fli  with  fried  parf- 
ley ; throw  fome  all  over,  have  a little  good  gravy  in  a cup,  but 
take  care  you  do  not  break  the  paper,  nor  have  any  fat  in  the 
difh  j but  let  them  be  well  drained. 

To  broil  Mutton  Steaks , 

Cut  ycur  (teaks  half  an  inch  thick  ; when  your  gridiron  is 
hot,  rub  it  with  frefh  fuet,  lay  on  your  (teaks,  keep  turning 
them  as  quick  as  pollible ; if  you  do  not  take  great  care,  the 
fat  that  drops  from  them  will  fmoak  them.  When  they  arc 
enough,  put  them  into  a hot  difh,  {iib  them  w'ell  with  butter, 
(lice  a (hallot  very  thin  into  a fpoonful  of  water,  pour  it  on  them 
with  a fpoonful  of  mufhroom  catchup  and  fait ; fej-ve  them  up 
hot.  Rajfcdd , 71. 


Mutton  Steaks  baked , 

Cut  a loin  of  mutton  into  (teaks,  feafon  them  with  pepper 
and  fait,  butter  a difh  and  lay  them  in ; take  a quart  of 
milk,  fix  eggs  well  beat,  and  four  fpoonfuls  of  flour  ; beat 
the  flour  and  egg  together  in  a little  milk,  and  then  put  the 
reft  to  it  ; put  in  fome  beaten  ginger  and  fait,  pour  it  over 
the  (teaks,  and  fend  it  to  table.  Half  an  hour  will  bake  it. 
AfaJ'on,  167. 


Sheeps ’ Tongues  Provence  fafoion. 

Fry  diced  onions  in  butter  ; when  half  done,  add  a little 
flour,  chopped  parfley,  a dove  of  garlick,  pepper  and  fait,  a 
little  cullis,  and  a glafs  of  white  wine  ; let  it  (tew  till  the  onions 
are  done,  then  add  as  many  fplit  tongues  (being  ready  boiled)  as 
you  think  proper  ; (tew  them  & quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  fauce  ; 
J 1 ferve 
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ferve  all  together.  Garnifli  the  di(h  with  fried  bread.  DaU 
rympk,  1 1 7* 

Sheeps’  Tongues  Royal  fajhion. 

Boil  as  the  former  ; then  lard  them  quite  through  ; marinade 
them  an  hour  in  a little  pepper  and  fait,  chopped  parlley, 
fhailots,  and  mufhrooms  ; put  a few  flices  of  lard  under  and 
over,  add  a little  gravy,  a glafs  of  white  wine,  with  all  the 
feafonings.  When  done,  take  out  the  flices  of  lard,  fleim 
the  fauce,  add  a little  cullis,  or  butter  rolled  in  flour,  the  juice 
of  half  a lemon,  and  ferve  it  upon  the  tongues.  Dalrymple, 
1 18. 


Sheeps’  Tongues  plain  family  fajhion. 

Split  ready  boiled  tongues  in  two  ; marinade  in  melted 
butter,  pepper  and  fait,  chopped  parfley,  and  (hallots  ; roll 
them  in  bread-crumbs,  and  broil  them  flowly  ; ferve  them 
:■  with  a fauce  made  of  a fpoonful  of  vinegar,  a bit  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour  and  broth,  grated  nutmeg,  and  chopped  (hal- 
1 lots ; reduce  the  fauce,  and  ferve  it  under  the  tongues.  Du 
Pont,  1 1 6. 

«• 

Sheeps’  Trotters  of  different  fajhions. 

When  well  fcalded,  boil  them  in  water  till  you  can  take 
out  the  great  bone  ; then  fplit  and  clean  them  properly  ; boil 
them  again  till  they  are  very  tender,  and  drefs  them  in  what 
manner  you  pleafe,  either  as  a fricaflee,  or  with  a culli9> 
fauce,  &c.  taking  care  to  make  the  fauce  relifhing.  Clermont , 
129. 


Sheeps’  Trotters  fried  in  pajle. 

The  trotters  being  firfl:  brazed  or  (tewed,  bone  them  without 
cutting  them  ; roll  them  in  good  force-meat,  then  dip  them  in 
thick  batter  made  of  flour,  white  wine,  one  egg,  and  a little  oil, 
pepper,  and  fait ; fry  them  of  a good  colour,  and  garnifh  with 
fried  parfley. 


Sheep? 
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Sheeps ’ Trotters  Afpic. 

Afpic  is  a fharp  fauce  or  jelly,  wherein  is  commonly  ufed 
elder  or  tarragon  vinegar,  chopped  parfley,  (ballots,  tarragon 
leaves,  pepper  and  fait,  oil,  milliard,  lemon,  any  forts  of  cold 
meat.  Poultry  or  game  may  be  ferved  in  afpic,  either  hot  or 
cold.  Dalrymplt,  122. 


CHAP 
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CHAP.  VI. 


MADE  DISHES  OF  LAMB. 


Tb  drefs  a Lamb's  Head. 

T)  OIL  the  head  and  pluck  tender,  but  do  not  let  the  liver  be 
too  much  done.  Take  the  head  up,  hack  it  crofs  and 
crofs  with  a knife,  grate  fome  nutmeg  over  it,  and  lay  it  in  a 
dilh  before  a good  fire  ; then  grate  fome  crumbs  of  bread,  fome 
fweet  herbs  rubbed,  a little  lemon-peel  chopped  fine,  a very 
little  pepper  and  fait,  and  bade  it  with  a little  butter  ; then 
throw  a little  flour  over  it,  and  juft  as  it  is  done  do  the  fame, 
bafte  it  and  dredge  it.  Take  half  the  liver,  the  lights,  the  heart 
and  tongue,  chop  them  very  fmall,  with  fix  or  eight  fpoonfuls 
t(  of  gravy  or  water;  firft  fhake  fome  flour  over  the  meat,  and  ftir 
it  together,  then  put  in  the  gravy  or  water,  a good  piece  of  but- 
ter rolled  in  a little  butter,  a little  pepper  and  fait,  and  what 
runs  from  the  head  in  the  dilh  ; fimmer  all  together  a few  mi- 
nutes, and  add  half  a fpoonful  of  vinegar;  pour  it  into  your  dilh, 
lay  the  head  in  the  middle  of  the  mince-meat,  have  ready  the 
other  half  of  the  liver  cut  thin,  with  fome  flices  of  bacon  broiled, 
and  lay  round  the  head.  Garnifh  the  dilh  with  lemon,  and  fend 
to  table.  GlafJ'e , 27. 

Lamb’s  Head  and  Furtenances . 

Skin  the  head  and  fplit  it,  take  the  black  part  out  of  the  eyes, 
then  wafh  and  clean  it  exceeding  well,  lay  it  in  warm  water  till 
it  looks  white,  wafh  and  clean  the  purtenance,  take  off  the  gall, 
and  lay  them  in  water;  boil  it  half  an  hour,  then  mince  your 
heart,  liver,  and  lights,  very  fmall ; put  the  mince-meat  in  a 
tofling-pan,  with  a quart  of  mutton  gravy,  a little  catchup,  pep- 
per and  fait,  half  a lemon ; thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  a 
fpoonful  of  good  cream,  and  juft  boil  it  up.  When  your  head 
is  boiled,  rub  it  over  with  the  vpik  of  an  egg,  ftrew  over  it 
bread-crumbs,  a little  Hired  parllcy,  pepper,  and  fait ; thicken  it 

well 
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well  with  butter*  and  brown  it  before  the  fire,  or  with  a faia- 
inander ; put  the  purtenalice  oft  your  difh,  and  lay  the  head  over 
it.  Garnifh  with  lemon  ol‘  pickle,  and  ferve  it  up.  Raff'ald , 
109.  Farley,  (without  any  material  alterations,)  113. 

Lamb's  Head,  Pontiff  Sauce. 

' Take  a lamb  s head,  about  three  parts  boiled,  chop  fome 
mufhrooms,  and  lat  livers  cut  in  dice  ; put  them  in  a dew- 
pan  with  a little  cullis  and  white  wine,  a faggot  of  fweet 
herbs,  a little  chopped  fhallot,  pepper,  and  fait  ; cut  the 
tongue  in  dice,  which  you  mix  with  the  fauce  ; then  take  the 
^brains  out  of  the  head,  and  put  it  in  the  ragoo  or  fauce ; co- 
ver it  over  with  the  brains  cut  in  flices  ; bade  them  with  a 
little  of  the  fauce,  bread-crumbs,  and  melted  butter  : bake  in 
the  oven  till  of  a good  colour  ; ferve  with  Pontiff  Sauce.  DaU 
ry  triple,  166. 


Lo  few  a Lamb's  Head. 

In  order  to  dew  a lamb’s  head,  walh  it  and  pick  it  very 
clean.  Lay  it  in  water  for  an  hour,  take  out  the  brains,  and 
with  a fharp  knife  carefully  extract  the  bones  and  the  tongue ; 
but  be  careful  to  avoid  breaking  the  meat.  Then  take  out  the 
eyes.  Take  two  pounds  of  veal,  and  two  pounds  of  beef  fuet, 
a very  little  thyme,  a good  piece  of  lemon-peel  minced,  a nut- 
meg grated,  and  two  anchovies.  Having  chopped  all  thefe  well 
together,  grate  two  dale  rolls,  and  mix  all  with  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs.  Save  enough  of  this  meat  to  make  about  twenty  balls. 
Take  half  a pint  of  fredi  mudirooms,  clean  peeled  and  waflt- 
ed,  the  yolks  of  fix  eggs  chopped,  half  a pint  of  oyders  clean 
wafhed,  or  pickled  cockles.  Mix  all  thefe  together ; but  fird 
dew  your  oyders,  and  put  to  them  two  quarts  of  gravy,  with  a 
blade  or  two  of  mace.  Tie  the  head  with  packthread,  cover 
it  clofe,  and  let  it  dew  two  hours.  While  this  is  doing,  beat  up 
the  brains  with  fome  lemon-peel  cut  fine,  a little  chopped  parf- 
ley,  half  a nutmeg  grated,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Fry  the 
brains  in  little  cakes  in  boiling  dripping,  and  fry  the  balls,  and 
keep  them  both  hot.  Take  half  an  ounce  of  truffles  and  morels, 
and  drain  the  gravy  the  head  was  dewed  in.  Put  to  it  the 
truffles  and  morels,  and  a few  mudirooms,  and  boil  all  together; 
then  put  in  the  red  of  the  brail  is  that  are  not  fried,  and  dew 
them  together  for  a minute  or  two.  Pour  this  over  the  head, 

lay 
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lay  the  fried  brains  and  balls  round  it,  and  garnifh  with  lemon. 
Farley,  63. 

Lamb's  Head  Conde  fajhion . 

Take  a lamb’s  head,  being  done  in  a white  braze  ; ferve  with 
, a fauce  made  of  verjuice,  three  yolks  of  eggs,  pepper,  fait,  and 
a piece  of  butter,  fcalded  chopped  parfley,  and  a little  nutmeg, 

1 if  agreeable ; make  thefe  articles  in  a liafon  without  boiling,  and 
j ferve  upon  the  head.  Clermont , 174. 

To  force  a Leg  of  Lamb. 

Carefully  take  out  all  the  meat  with  a lharp  knife,  and  leave 
the  fkin  whole,  and  the  fat  on  it.  Make  the  lean  you  cut  out 
into  a force-meat,  thus  : — To  two  pounds  of  meat  add  two 
. pounds  of  beef  fuet  cut  fine,  and  beat  it  in  a marble  mortar 
till  it  is  very  fine  ; take  away  all  the  fkin  of  the  meat  and  fuet, 

: and  then  mix  it  with  four  fpoonfuls  of  grated  bread,  eight  or 
ten  cloves,  five  or  fix  large  blades  of  mace  dried  and  beaten  fine, 

, half  a large  nutmeg  grated,  a little  pepper  and  fait,  a little  le- 
. mon-peel  cut  fine,  a very  little  thyme,  fome  parfley,  and  four 
. eggs.  Mix  all  together,  put  it  into  the  fkin  again  juft  as  it  was, 

1 in  the  fame  fhape  \ few  it  up,  roaft  it,  and  bafte  it  with  butter. 

Cut  the  loin  into  fteaks,  and  fry  it  nicely  ; lay  the  leg  on  the 
i dilh,  and  the  loin  round  it,  with  ftewed  cauliflowers  all  round 
upon  the  loin  ; pour  a pint  of  good  gravy  into  the  difh,  and  fend 
1 it  to  table.  If  you  do  not  like  the  cauliflower,  it  may  be  omit- 
. ted.  Glaffe,  31.  Mafon , 170.  Farley,  114. 

To  boil  a Leg  of  Lamb,  and  Loin  fried . 

* Cut  your  leg  from  the  loin,  boil  the  leg  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  cut  the  loin  in  handfome  fteaks,  beat  them  with  a cleaver, 

I and  fry  them  a good  brown  ; then  flew  them  a little  in  ftrong 
gravy ; put  your  leg  on  the  difh,  and  lay  your  fteaks  round  it  ; 
pour  on  your  gravy,  lay  round  lumps  of  ftewed  fpinach  and 
J crifpcd  parfley  on  every  fteak.  Send  it  to  the  table  with  goofe- 

* berry  fauce  in  a boat.  Raff  aid,  108. 
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Another  way . 

Let  the  leg  be  boiled  very  white.  An  houf  will  do  it.  Cut 


the  loin  into  ftcaks,  dip  them  into  a few  crumbs  of  bread  and 
egg,  fry  them  nice  and  brown,  boil  a good  deal  of  fpin;  ' 
lay  in  the  dilh  ; put  the  leg  in  the  middle,  lay  the  loin  r 
cut  an  orange  in  four,  and  garnilh  the  dilh,  and  have  b 
a cup.  Some  like  the  fpinach  boiled,  then  drained,  pu 
fauce-pan  with  a good  piece  of  butter,  and  Hewed.  Gh 

To  fry  a Loin  of  Lamb. 

Cut  your  lamb  into  chops,  rub  it  over  on  both  fides  i 
Volk  of  an  egg,  and  (prinkle  fome  bread  crumbs,  a little 
thyme,  marjoram,  and  winter  favory,  chopped  very  fine 
little  lemon-peel  chopped  fine  ; fry  it  in  butter  of  a ni 
brown,  and  fend  it  up  in  a dilh  by  itfelf.  Garnilh  with 
deal  of  fried  parlley. 

To  ragoo  a Fore-quarter  of  Lamb. 

Cut  off  the  knuckle-bone,  take  off  the  Ikin,  lard  it 
with  bacon*  and  fry  it  of  a nice  light  brown,  then  put 
ftew-pan,  and  juft  cover  it  with  mutton  gravy,  a bu 
fweet  herbs,  fome  pepper,  fait,  beaten  mace,  and  a littl< 
pepper ; cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  flew  for  half  an  hour 
out  the  liquor,  and  take  care  to  keep  the  lamb  hot ; ft 
the  gravy,  and  have  ready  half  a pint  of  oyfters  fried 
pour  all  the  fat  from  them,  add  them  to  the  gravy,  wi 
fpoonfuls  of  red  wine,  a few  mulhrooms,  and  a bit  of 
rolled  in  flour  ; boil  all  together,  with  the  juice  of 
lemon  ; lay  the  lamb  in  the  dilh,  and  pour  the  fauce  1 
Mafon,  173. 

Mrs.  Glaffc  has  a receipt  very  much  refembling  the  ab 


Cut  off  the  flank,  and  with  a knife  raife  the  thick  part 
meat  from  the  bone.  Make  a force-meat  with  fome  fuet, 
fcalded  oyfters  cut  fmall,  fome  grated  bread,  a little  beaten 
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To  force  a Hind-quarter  of  Houfe  Lamb. 
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pepper  and  fait,  mixed  up  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  ; fluff  it 
with  this  under  where  the  meat  is  railed  up,  and  under  the 
kidney.  Let  it  be  half  roafted,  then  put  it  in  a large  ftew-pan, 
with  a quart  of  mutton  gravy  ; cover  it,  and  let  it  flew  very, 
gently.  When  it  is  enough,  take  it  up  and  keep  it  hot,  fkim  oft 
the  fat,  and  ftrain  the  gravy  ; add  to  it  a glafs  of  Madeira,  one 
fpoonful  of  walnut  catchup,  half  a lemon,  a little  chyan,  half  a 
pint  of  flewed  oyfters,  with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour  ; 
pour  it  over  the  lamb.  Mafon,  173. 

Two  Hind-quarters  of  Lamb  with  Spinach 

Take  your  two  quarters  of  lamb,  trufs  your  knuckles  in 
nicely,  and  lay  it  in  foak  two  or  three  hours  in  fome  milk,  co- 
riander feed,  a little  fait,  two  or  three  onions,  and  parlley ; put 
it  boiling  in  but  little  water,  fkim  it  well,  put  in  fome  flour  and 
water  well  mixed,  a lemon  or  two  pared  and  fliced,  a bit  of  fuet, 
and  a little  bunch  of  onions  and  parlley  ; ftir  it  well  from  the 
bottom,  and  boil  it  gently,  and  thefe  ingredients  will  make  it  as 
white  as  a curd.  Prepare  your  fpinach  as  for  the  ham,  with  this 
difference  — inftead  of  cullis  with  that  feafoning,  put  to  it  about 
a pint  of  cream,  a bit  of  butter  mixed  with  flour,  a little  pepper, 
fait,  and  nutmeg;  ftir  it  over  a flow  ftove  till  it  is  of  a nice  con- 
fidence, fqueeze  in  the  juice  of  a lemon,  pour  it  into  the  difh, 
and  lay  your  lamb  upon  it,  after  draining  it  from  fat  and  water, 
and  take  off  any  of  your  feafonings  that  may  chance  to  hang 
to  it.  , 

A neck  of  veal  is  frequently  done  in  the  fame  way,  taking  the 
chine-bone  off,  and  trimming  it  neatly.  Verral,  53. 

To  force  a Hind-quarter  of  Lamb. 

Take  a hind-quarter  and  cut  off  the  fliank,  raife  the  thick  part 
of  the  flefh  from  the  bone  with  a knife,  fluff  the  place  with 
white  force-meat,  and  fluff  it  under  the  kidney;  half  roaft  it, 
then  put  it  in  a tofling-pan,  with  a quart  of  mutton  gravy  ; co- 
ver it  clofe  up,  and  let  it  flew  gently.  When  it  is  enough,  take 
it  up,  and  lay  it  in  your  difh,  fkim  the  fat  off  the  gravy,  and 
ftrain  it ; then  put  in  a glafs  of  Madeira  wine,  one  fpoonful  o,£ 
walnut  catchup,  two  of  browning,  half  a lemon,  a little  chyan, 
half  a pint  of  oyfters  ; thicken  it  with  a little  butter  rolled  in 
flour;  pour  your  gravy  hot  on  your  lamb,  and  ferve  it  up.  Raf- 
fald,  105. 
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To  bake  Lamb  and  Rice. 


Take  a neck  or  loin  of  lamb,  half  road  it,  take  it  up,  cut  it 
into  (leaks,  then  take  half  a pound  of  rice  boiled  in  a quart  of 
, 'water  ten  minutes,  put  it  into  a quart  of  good  gravy,  with  two 
or  three  blades  of  mace,  and  a little  nutmeg.  Do  it  over  a 
(love  or'flow  fire  till  the  rice  begins  to  be  thick  ; then  take  it  off, 
flir  in  a pound  of  butter,  and  when  that  is  quite  melted,  dir  in 
the  yolks  of  fix  eggs,  firft  beat ; then  take  a difh  and  butter  it 
all  over ; take  the  (leaks  and  put  a little  pepper  and  fait 
over  them ; dip  them  in  a little  melted  butter,  lay  them  into 
the  di(h,  pour  the  gravy  which  comes  out  of  them  over  them, 
and  then  the  rice  ; beat  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  pour  all 
over  ; fend  it  to  the  oven,  and  bake  it  better  than  half  an  hour. 
Glaffe,  52. 

Mrs.  Mafoiiy  in  page  72  of  the  Lady’s  Affiflant,  has  the  above 
receipt,  with  only  a little  variation  of  the  language. 


Prepare  the  (houlder  as  the  preceding  ; make  a force-meat  of 
roafted  fowls,  calf’s  udder  or  luet,  bread-crumbs  foaked  in 
cream,  chopped  parfley,  (ballots,  pepper,  fait,  and  four  yolks 
pf  eggs  ; then  (ill  the  (houlder  with  it,  and  make  it  as  round  as 
poffibie ; faflen  it  well,  that  the  force-meat  may  not  get  out; 
then  lard  it,  and  (lew  it  in  broth,  with  a faggot  of  fweet  herbs. 
When  done,  drain  the  fauce  through  a lawn  (ieve,  reduce  it  to  a 
glaze,  and  glaze  the  larded  part.  Serve  with  what  fauce  or  ra-l 


•*  Blanch  your  fweetbreads,  and  put  into  cold  water  a while,  put 
•them  into  a dew-pan  with  a ladle  of  broth,  with  pepper,  fait,  a 
fmall  bunch  of  green  onions  and  parfley,  and  a blade  of  mace  ; 
flir  in  a bit  of  butter  with  flour,  and  dew  all  about  half  an  hour. 

- Make  ready  a liafon  of  two  or  three  eggs  and  cream,  with  a little 
minced  parfley  and  nutmeg  ; put  in  tops  of  afparagus  that  you 
are  to  have  ready  boiled,  and  pour  in  your  liafon,  and  take  care 
it  does. not  curdle  ; add  fome  juice  of  lemon  or  orange,  and  fend 
it  to  table.  You  may  make  ufe  of  peas,  young  goofcbcrries, 


Shoulder  of  Lamb  neighbour  fafhion. 


goo  you  pleafe. 


Lambs'  Sweetbreads. 
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or  kidney  beans  for  this,  and  all  make  a pretty  difh.  Ver- 
ral,  xi 8.  » * 

drefs  a Difh  of  Lambs’  Bits. 

Skin  the  ftones  and  fplit  them,  lay  them  on  a dry  cloth  with 
the  fweetbreads  and  liver,  and  dredge  them  well  with  flour,  ahd^> 
fry  them  in  boiling  lard  or  butter  a light  brown  ; then  lay  them 
on  a fieve  to  drain  ; fry  a good  quantity  of  parfley,  lay  your  bits 
on  the  difh,  and  the  parfley  in  lumps  over  it.  Pour  melted  but- 
ter round  them.  Raffald,  282.  Farley,  113. 

Lamb  Chops  en  Cafarole. 

Having  cut  a loin  of  lamb  into  chops,  put  yolks  of  eggs  on 
both  Tides,  and  ftrew  bread-crumbs  over  them,  with  a little 
cloves  and  mace,  pepper  and  fait,  mixed ; fry  them  of  a nice 
light  brown,  and  put  them  round  in  a difh,  as  clofe  as  you  can  ; 
leave  a hole  in  the  middle  to  put  the  following  fauce  in  : — all 
forts  of  fweet  herbs  and  parfley  chopped  fine,  Hewed  a little  in 
fome  good  thick  gravy.  Garniflx  with  fried  parfley.  Glaffc , 
54.  Mafon,  172.  Farley , 114. 

Lamb  Chops  larded. 

Cut  the  beft- end  of  a neck  of  lamb  in  chops,  and  lard  one 
fide  ; feafon  them  with  beaten  cloves,  mace,  and  nutmeg,  a little 
pepper  and  fait  ; put  them  into  a ftew-pan,  the  larded  fide  up- 
permoft  \ put  in  half  a pint  of  gravy,  a gill  of  white  wine,  an 
onion,  a bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  flew  them  gently  till  tender  ; 
take  the  chops  out,  fkim  the  fat  clean  off,  and  take  out  the  onion 
and  fweet  herbs  ; thicken  the  gravy  with  a little  butter  rolled  in 
flour  ; add  a fpoonful  of  browning,  a fpoonful  of  catchup,  and 
one  of  lemon-pickle.  Boil  it  up  till  it  is  fmooth,  put  in  the 
chops,  larded  fide  down,  flew  them  up  gently  for  a minute  or 
two  ; take  the  chops  out,  and  put  the  larded  fide  uppermoft  in 
the  difh,  and  the  fauce  over  them.  Garnifh  with  lemon,  and 
pickles  of  any  fort.  You  may  add  truffles  and  morels,  and 
pickled  mulhrooms,  in  the  fauce,  if  you  pleafe  ; or  you  may  do 
the  chops  without  larding. 
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Grafs  Lamb  Steaks , 

Pepper  and  fait  them,  fry  them.  When  enough,  lay  them  in 
a difh,  pour  out  the  butter,  Yhake  a little  flour  into  the  pan,  pour 
in  a little  beef  broth,  a little  catchup  and  walnut-pickle  ; boil 
this  up,  flirring  it  ; put  in  the  (teaks,  and  give  them  a (hake 
round. 


Houfe  Lamb  Steaks. 

Seafon  them  with  pepper,  fait,  nutmeg,  grated  lemon-peel, 
and  parfty  chopped  (but  dip  them  firft  in  egg] ; fry  them  quick, 
thicken  forne  good  gravy,  add  a very  little  red  wine,  catchup, 
and  fome  oyfters  ; boil  thefe  together,  put  in  the  lteaks  ; juft 
heat  them.  Palates  may  be  added  Hewed  tender,  force-meat 
balls,  and  hard  eggs. 

N.  B.  It  is  a very  good  difh,  and  convenient  when  poultry 
are  dear.  Majon>  1 7 1 . 

To  fry  a Neck  or  Loin  of  Lamb. 

Cut  it  into  thin  (leaks,  beat  them  with  a rolling-pin,  fiy  them 
in  half  a pint  of  ale,  feafpn  them  with  a little  fait,  and  cover 
them  clofe.  When  enough,  take  them  out  of the  pan,  lay  them 
in  a plate  before  the  fire  to  keep  hot,  and  pour  all  out  of  the  pan 
into  a bafon  ; then  put  in  half  a pint  of  white  wine,  a few  ca- 
pers, the  yolks  of  two  eggs  beat,  with  a little  nutmeg  and  a little 
fait;  add  to  this  the  liquor  they  were  fried  in,  and  keep  ftirring 
it  one  way  all  the  time  till  it  is  thick,  then  put  in  the  lamb, 
keep  fhaking  the  pan  for  a minute  or  two,  lay  the  (leaks  in  the 
difh,  pour  the  fauce  over  them,  and  have  fome  parfley  in  a 
plate  before  the  fire  to  crifp.  Garnifti  your  difh  with  that  and 
lemon.  Glajft,  53. 

Lambs'  Ears  zvith  Sorrel. 

In  London  fuch  things  as  thefe,  or  calves’  ears,  tails,  or  the 
ears  of  (heep,  ready  fpr  ufe,  or  perhaps  in  fome  other  great  mar- 
kets, are  always  to  be  had  of  the  butchers  or  tripemen. 

About  a dozen  of  lambs’  ears  will  make  a fmall  difh,  and  they 
mull  be  dewed  tender  in  a braze  ; take  a large  handful  of  forrel, 
chop  it  a little,  and  (tew  it  in  a (poonful  of  broth  and  a morfel 

of 
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: of  butter  ; pour  in  a fmall  ladle  of  cullis,  a little  pepper  and  fait, 

, and  nutmeg ; (lew  it  a few  minutes,  and  dilh  up  the  ears  upon 
i it,  nicely  twilled  up.  Verral , 119. 

4 

Lambs'  Rumps  fried  of  a bright  colour . 

The  rumps  being  brazed  or  boiled,  make  a light  batter  of 
flour,  one  egg,  a little  fait,  white  wine,  and  a little  oil  ; fry 
} them  of  a good  colour,  and  ferve  with  fried  parfley  round.  You 
may  alfo  put  them  to  any  fauce  you  think  proper,  being  firlt 
brazed  or  boiled.  Clermont , 179. 


CHAP.  VII. 


MADE  DISHES  OF  PORK,  &c. 


'Po  barbecue  a Pig. 

DRESS  a pig  of  ten  weeks  old  as  if  it  were  to  be  roalted ; 

make  a forcemeat  of  two  anchovies,  fix  fage-leaves,  and 
the  liver  of  the  pig,  all  chopped  very  fmall  ; then  put  them  into 
a marble  mortar,  with  the  crumb  of  half  a penny  loaf,  four 
ounces  of  butter,  half  a tea-fpoonful  of  chyan  pepper,  and  half 
a pint  of  red  wine ; beat  them  all  together  to  a palle,  put  it 
in  your  pig’s- belly,  and  few  it  up  ; lay  your  pig  down  at  a good 
di fiance  before  a large  brifk  fire,  finge  it  well,  put  in  your  drip- 
pmg-pan  three  bottles  of  red  wine,  bafle  it  with  the  wine  all  the 
time  it  is  roafting.  W hen  it  is  half  roafted,  put  under  your  pig 
two  penny  loaves ; if  you  have  not  wine  enough,  put  in  more. 
When  your  pig  is  near  enough,  take  the  loaves  and  fauce  out  of 
' I 4 your 
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your  dripping-pan,  put  to  the  fauce  one  anchovy  chopped  fmalj, 
a bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  and  half  a lemon.  Boil  it  a few  mi- 
nutes,  then  draw  your  pig,  put  a fmall  lemon  or  apple  in  the 
pig  s mouth,  and  a leaf  on  each  iide  ; ftrain  your  fauce,  and  pour 
, it  on  them  boiling  hot  ; lay  barberries  and  dices  of  lemon  round 
N’it,  and  fend  it  up  whole  to  table.  It  is  a grand  bottom  difh.  It 
.•frill  take  four  hours,  roafting.  Raffald,  m.  Farley,  with  the 
alteration  of  a few  words,  1 14. 

Mrs.  GlaJJe,  page  67,  has  the  above  receipt,  with  only  this  I 
difference— < Hhc  recommends  two  bottles  of  port  and  one  of  \ 
Madeira  for  balling.  Mrs.  Raffald.  three  bottles  of  port,  and 
no  Madeira. 


Another  way. 

Take  a pig  nine  or  ten  weeks  old,  fealded,  See.  as  formatting  ; 
make  a Huffing  with  a few*  fage  leaves,  the  liver  of  the  pig,  and 
two  anchovies  boned,  walhed,  and  cut  very  fmall  ; put  them  into 
f a mortar  with  fome  crumbs  of  bread,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter,  a very  little  chyan  pepper,  and  half  a pint  of  Madeira 
wine  ; beat  them  to  pafte,  and  few  it  up  in  the  pig,  lay  it  down 
at  a great  diftance  to  a large  brilk  fire,  finge  it  well ; put  into 
the  dripping-pan  two  bottles  of  Madeira  wine,  and  bade  it  well 
all  the  time  it  is  roafting.  When  it  is  half  roafted,  put  into  the 
dripping  pan  two  French  rolls.  If  there  is  not  wine  enough  in 
the  dripping-pan,  add  more.  When  the  pig  is  near  enough, 
take  the  rolls  and  fauce,  and  put  them  into  a lauce-pan  ; add  to 
them  one  anchovy  cut  fmall,  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  and  the 
juice  of  a lemon.  Take  up  the  pig,  put  an  apple  in  its  mouth, 
and  a roll  on  each  fide ; then  ftrain  the  fauce  over  it. 

Some  barbecue  a pig  of  fix  or  feven  years  old,  and  flick 
blanched  almonds  all  over  it ; but  balte  it  with  Madeira  in  the 
fame  manner.  Mafon,  185. 

\ 

ffo  drefs  a Pig  au  Pere  Duillet. 

Cut  off  the  head,  and  divide  it  into  quarters ; lard  them  with 
bacon,  feafon  them  with  rnace,  cloves,  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  fait. 
Lay  a layer  of  fat  bacon  at  the  bottom  of  a kettle,  lay  the  head 
in  the  middle,  and  the  quarters  round  ; then  put  in  a bay-leaf, 
an  onion  lliced,  lemon,  carrots,  parfnips,  parfiey,  and  chives ; 

cover 
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cover  it  again  with  bacon,  put  in  a quart  of  broth,  flew  it  over 
the  fire  for  an  hour,  and  then  take  it  up.  Put  your  pig  into  a 
ftew-pan  or  kettle,  pour  in  a bottle  of  white  wine,  cover  it  clofe, 
and  let  it  Itew  for  an  hour  very  foftly.  If  you  would  ferve  it  cold, 
let  it  (land  till  it  is  cold,  then  drain  it  well,  and  wipe  it  that  it  may 
look  white,  and  lay  it  in  a difh  with  the  head  in  the  middle  and 
the  quarters  round  ; then  throw  fome  green  parfley  all  over.  Or 
any  one  of  the  quarters  is  a pretty  little  difh,  laid  in  water  creffes. 
If  you  would  have  it  hot,  whilft  your  pig  is  Hewing  in  the  wine, 
take  the  firfl  gravy  it  was  Hewed  in,  and  Hrain  it,  fkim  off  all  the 
fat,  then  take  a fweetbread  cut  into  five  or  fix  flic.es,  fome  truf- 
fles, morels,  and  mufhrooms  ; Hew  all  together  till  they  are 
enough,  thicken  it  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  or  a piece  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour ; and  when  your  pig  is  enough,  take  it  out 
and  lay  it  in  your  difh  ; put  the  wine  it  was  Hewed  in  to  the 

Iragoo,  then  pour  all  over  the  pig,  and  garni fh  with  lemon. 
Mafon , 185.  Glajfe,  66.  Farley , 67. 


A Pig  Matelot. 

Gut  and  fcald  your  pig,  cut  off  the  head  and  pettitoes,  then 
cut  your  pig  in  four  quarters,  put  them  with  the  head  and  toes 
into  cold  water  ; cover  the  bottom  of  a flew-pan  with  flices  of 
bacon,  and  place  over  them  the  faid  quarters,  with  the  pettitoes 
and  the  head  cut  in  two.  Seafon  the  whole  with  pepper,  fait, 
thyme,  bay-leaf,  an  onion,  and  a bottle  of  white  wine  ; lay  over 
more  flices  of  bacon,  put  over  it  a quart  of  water,  and  let  it 
boil.  Take  two  large  eels,  fkin  and  gut  them,  and  cut  them 
about  five  or  fix  inches  long.  When  yoflr  pig  is  half  done,  put 
in  your  eels,  then  boil  a dozen  of  large  craw-fifh,  cut  off  the 
claws,  and  take  off  the  fhells  of  the  tails  ; and  when  the  pio-  and 
eels  are  enough,  lay  firfl  your  pig  and  the  pettitoes  round  u,  but 
do  not  put  in  the  head  (it  will  be  a pretty  difh  cold) ; then  lay 
your  eels  and  craw-fifh  over  them,  and  take  the  liquor  they  were 
Hewed  in;  fkim  of  all  the  fat,  then  add  to  it  half  a pint  of  Hron- 
gravy,  thicken  with  a little  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and 
a lpooniul  of  browning,  and  pour  over  it  ; then  garnifh  with 

'"n  ' 1 ’'S,  W‘"  d°  for  a fir(l  ““*7  01  remove, 
i^ry  the  brains  and  lay  round,  and  all  over  the  difh. 


\ 


Collared 
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Collared  Pig. 

Kill  a line  young  roafting  pig,  drefs  off  the  hair  and  draw  it, 
and  wafh  it  clean ; rip  it  open  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
take  out  all  the  bones  ; rub  it  all  over  with  pepper  and  fait,  a 
little  cloves  and  mace  beaten  fine,  fix  fage  leaves  and  fweet 
herbs  chopped  fmall ; roll  up  your  pig  tight,  and  bind  it  with  a 
fillet ; fill  the  pot  you  intend  to  boil  it  in  with  foft  water,  a bunch 
of  fweet  herbs,  fome  pepper-corns,  fome  cloves  and  mace,  a 
handful  of  fait,  and  a pint  of  vinegar ; when  the  liquor  boils, 
put  in  your  pig  ; boil  it  till  it  is  tender ; take  it  up,  and  when  it 
is  almoft  cold,  bind  it  over  again,  put  it  into  an  earthen  pan,  and 
pour  the  liquor  your  pig  was  boiled  in  over  it,  and  always  keep 
it  covered.  When  you  want  it,  take  it  out  of  the  pan,  untie  the 
fillet  as  far  as  you  want  to  cut  it,  then  cut  it  in  flices,  and  lay  it 
in  your  difh-  Garnifh  with  parlley.  Glajfe,  65.  Majon , 
186. 


'To  bake  a Pig. 

When  neceflity  obliges  you  to  bake  a pig,  lay  it  in  a difh,  flouf 
it  well  all  over,  and  rub  the  pig  over  with  butter.  Butter  the  difh 
in  which  you  intend  to  put  it,  and  put  it  in  the  oven.  Take  it 
out  as  foon  as  it  is  enough,  and  having  rubbed  it  over  with  a but- 
ter cloth,  put  it  into  the  oven  again  till  it  is  dry ; then  take  it 
out,  lay  it  in  a difh,  and  cut  it  up.  Take  ofF  the  fat  from  the 
difh  it  was  baked  in,  and  fome  good  gravy  will  remain  at  the 
bottom.  Add  to  this  a little  veal  gravy,  with  a piece  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  and  boil  it  up  ; put  it  into  the  difh,  with  the 
brains  and  fage  in  the  belly.  Farley,  46. 

■A  Pig  in  Jelly. 

Cut  it  into  quarters,  and  lay  it  into  your  ftew-pan  ; put  in  one 
calf’s  foot,  and  the  pig’s  feet,  a pint  of  Rhenifh  wine,  the  juice 
of  four  lemons,  and  One  quart  of  water,  three  or  four  blades  of 
mace,  two  or  three  doves,  fome  fait,  and  a very  little  piece  of 
lemon-peel  ; ftove  it,  or  do  it  over  a flow  fire  two  hours ; then 
take  it  up,  lay  the  pig  into  the  difh  you  intended  for  it,  then  ftrain 
the  liquor,  and  when  the  jelly  is  cold,  {kim  off  the  fat,  and  leave 
the  fettling  at  the  bottom.  Beat  up  the  whites  of  fix  eggs,  and 
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boil  up  with  the  jelly  about  ten  minutes,  and  put  it  through  a 
bag  till  it  is  clear  ; then  pour  the  jelly  over  the  pig,  and  ferve  it 
U up  cold  in  the  jelly.  Glajfe,  65. 

To  drefs  a Pig  like  a fat  Lamb. 

Take  a fat  pig,  cut  off  its  head,  flit  and  trufs  it  up  like  a lamb. 
When  it  is  flit  through  the  middle  and  fkinned,  parboil  it  a little, 
then  throw  fome  parfley  over  it,  roaft  it  and  dredge  it.  Let  your 
fauce  be  half  a pound  of  butter,  and  a pint  of  cream,  ftirring  it 
all  together  till  it  is  fmooth  ; then  pour  it  over,  and  fend  it  to 
table. 

To  drefs  a Pig  the  French  way. 

Spit  your  pig,  lay  it  down  to  the  fire,  let  it  roafl  till  it  is  tho- 
roughly warm,  then  cut  ir  off  the  fpit,  and  divide  it  into  twenty 
pieces.  Set  them  to  flew  in  half  a pint  of  white  wine  and  a pint 
of  ftrong  broth,  feafoned  with  grated  nutmeg,  pepper,  two  onions 
cut  fmall,  and  fome  ftriped  thyme.  Let  it  flew  an  hour  ; then 
put  it  to  half  a pint  of  ffrong  gravy,  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour,  fome  anchovies,  and  a fpoonful  of  vinegar  or  mulhroom- 
pickle.  When  it  is  enough,  lay  it  in  your  dilli,  and  pour  the 
gravy  over  it  ; then  garnilh  with  orange  and  lemon. 

To  drefs  Pigs’  Pettitoes. 

Put  your  pettitoes  into  a fauce-pan  with  half  a pint  of  water, 
a blade  of  mace,  a little  whole  pepper,  a bundle  of  fwcet  herbs, 
and  an  onion.  Let  them  boil  five  minutes,  then  take  out  the 
liver,  lights,  and  heart,  mince  them  very  fine,  grate  a little  nut- 
meg over  them,  Jtnd  {hake  a little  flour  on  them  ; let  the  feet  do 
till  they  are  tender,  then  take  them  out  and  ftrain  the  liquor,  put 
all  together  with  a little  fait,  and  a piece  of  butter  as  big  an  a 
walnut ; fhake  the  fauce-pan  often,  let  it  fimmer  five  or  fix  liai- 
nutes,  then  cut  fome  toafled  fippets  and  lay  round  the  difh  ; lay 
the  mince-meat  and  fauce  in  the  middle,  and  the  pettitoes  fplit 
round  it.  You  may  add  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  or  a very 
little  vinegar.  » , 
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Another  way. 

Eoil  the  heart,  liver,  and  lights,  a 'few  minutes  (let  the  feet 
do  till  tender)  ; fhred  them,  take  a little  of  the  liquor  they  were 
boiled  in,  foine  pepper,  fait,  and  nutmeg,  a little  grated  lemon- 
peel  ; ftir  in  the  mince  with  a bit  of  butter  and  flour,  and  give  it 
a boil  up.  Serve  it  with  the  feet  fplit,  laid  on  the  top,  and  toaft- 
ed  fippets.  Mafon,  187. 

A ragoo  of  Pigs’  Feet  and  Ears. 

Having  boiled  the  feet  and  ears,  fplit  the  feet  down  the  mid- 
dle, and  cut  the  ears  in  narrow  llices.  Dip  them  in  butter  and 
fry  them  brown.  Put  a little  beef-gravy  in  a tofling-pan,  with 
a tea-fpoonful  of  lemon-pickle,  a large  one  of  mufhroom  catch- 
up, the  fame  of  browning,  and  a little  fait.  Thicken  it  with  a 
lump  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  put  in  your  feet  and  ears. 
Let  them  boil  gently,  and  when  they  are  enough,  lay  your  feet 
in  the  middle  of  the  difh,  and  the  ears  round  them  ; then  drain 
your  gravy,  pour  it  over  them,  and  garnifh  with  curled  parfley, 
Farley , 79. 


Another  way. 

Take  them  out  of  the  fauce,  fplit  them,  dip  them  in  egg,  then 
in  bread-crumbs  and  chopped  parfley  ; fry  them  in  hogs’  lard, 
drain  them  \ cut  the  ears  in  long  narrow'  flips,  flour  them,  put 
them  into  fome  good  gravy  ; add  catchup,  morels,  and  pickled 
mufhrooms  ; flew  them,  pour  them  into  the  difh,  and  lay  on 
the  feet. 

Or  they  are  very  good  dipped  in  butter  and  fried,  eat  with 
melted  butter  and  muflard. 

* To  barbecue  a Leg  of  Pork. 

Lay  down  your  leg  to  a good  fire,  put  into  the  dripping-pan 
two  bottles  of  red  wrine,  bafle  your  pork  with  it  all  the  time  it 
is  roafting.  When  it  is  enough,  take  up  what  is  left  in  the  pan, 
put  to  it  two  anchovies,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  boiled  hard  and 
pounded  fine,  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  and  halt  a 
lemon,  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  a tea-fpoonful  of  lemon-pickle, 
a fpoonful  of  catchup,  and  one  of  tarragon  vinegar,  or  a little 

tarragon 
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tarragon  fhred  fmall ; boil  them  a few  minutes,  then  draw  your 
pork,  and  cut  the  (kin  down  from  the  bottom  of  the  flank  in 
rows  an  inch  broad,  raife  every  other  row,  and  roll  it  to  the 
fhank  ; (train  your  fauce,  and  pour  it  in  boiling  hot,  lay  oyfter 
patties  all  round  the  pork,  and  fprigs  of  green  parfley.  Ruf- 
fald,  hi'. 

Mrs.  Mafon,  page  175,  has  nearly  the  fame  receipt  as  the 
above  ; the  only  difference  is,  that  (he  omits  the  lemon-pickle 
and  tarragon,  as  well  as  the  green  parfley  for  garnifli. 

Po  fluff  a Chine  of  Pork . 

Take  a chine  of  pork  that  has  hung  four  or  five  days  ; make 
four  holes  in  the  lean,  and  (tuff  it  with  a little  of  the  fat  leaf, 
chopped  very  fmall,  fome  parfley,  thyme,  a little  fage  and  (hal- 
lot  cut  very  fine,  feafoned  with  pepper,  fait,  and  nutmeg.  It 
mud  be  fluffed  pretty  thick.  Have  fome  good  gravy  in  the 
difli.  For  fauce,  apple-fauce  and  potatoes. 

Another  way. 

Take  a chine  that  has  been  hung  about  a month,  boil  it  half 
an  hour,  then  thicken  it  up  and  make  holes  in  it  all  over  the 
lean  part,  one  inch  from  another,  fluff  them  betwixt  the  joints 
with  fhred  parfley,  rub  it  all  over  with  the  yolk  of  eggs,  drew 
over  it  bread-crumbs,  bade  it,  and  fet  it  in  a Dutch  oven. 
When  it  is  enough,  lay  round  it  boiled  broccoli,  or  dewed  fpi- 
nach.  Garnilh  with  parfley.  Raffald,  112. 

Hog’s  Head  au  Sanglier,  or  IVild-boar  fafhion. 

Cut  the  head  clofe  to  the  (houlder,  bone  the  neck  part,  part 
the  fle(h  from  the  nofe  as  far  as  the  eyes,  cut  off  the  bone,  lard 
the  inflde  with  bacon,  feafon  with  pepper,  fait,  and  fpices  ; 
rub  it  all  over  with  fait,  and  .half  an  ounce  of  pounded  falt- 
petre  ; put  it  in  a pickle-pan,  with  half  a handful  of  juniper- 
berries,  fweet  herbs,  fix  laurel-leaves,  bafil,  eight  cloves,  whole 
pepper,  and  had  a handful  of  coriander-feed  ; let  it  lie  for  about 
eight  days,  rubbing  it  every  day  ; then  take  it  out  and  wipe  it 
dry  ; tie  it  well,  boil  it  with  three  pints  of  red  wine,  and  as 
much  water  as  will  properly  bod  it,  with  onions,  carrots,  a large 

faggot 
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faggot  of  fweet  herbs,  two  cloves  of  garlick,  four  cloves,  and 
two  pounds  of  hogs’-lard  ; when  near  done,  tafte  the  braze, 
and  add  fait,  if  necclTary  ; when  it  gives  under  the  finger,  it  is 
done  ; let  it  cool  in  the  braze  ^ ferve  cold  upon  a napkin. 
You  may  garnifh  with  bay- leaves  or  parfley,  according  to 
fancy. 

N.  B.  You  may  drefs  it  without  the  hogs’-lard,  as  directed, 
Dalrymple,  143. 


A Hog's  Head  like  Brawn . 

Wafii  it  well,  boil  it  till  the  bones  will  come  out ; when  cold, 
put  the  inlide  of  the  cheeks  together,  with  fait  between  ; put  the 
ears  round  the  fides,  put  the  cheeks  into  a cloth,  prefs  them  into 
a fieve,  or  any  thing  round,  put  on  a weight  for  two  days  ; 
have  ready  a pickle  of  fait  and  water,  with  about  a pint  of  malt 
boiled  together  ; when  cold,  put  in  the  head. 

Ham  a-la-braze. 

Take  off  the  (kin,  clear  the  knuckle,  and  lay  it  in  water  to 
frefhen.  Then  tie  it  about  with  a Itring,  and  take  fiices  of  ba- 
con and  beef ; beat  and  feafon  them  well  with  fpices  and  fweet 
herbs,  and  lay  them  in  the  bottom  of  a kettle,  with  onions, 
parfnips  and  carrots  diced,  with  fome  chives  and  parfiey.  Lay 
in  your  ham  the  fat  fide  uppermoft,  and  cover  it  with  dices  of 
beef,  and  over  that  with  dices  of  bacon.  Then  lay  on  fome 
iliced  roots  and  herbs,  the  fame  as  under  it.  Cover  it,  and  flop 
it  clofe  with  pafte.  Put  fire  both  over  and  under  it,  and  let  it 
flew  tw'elve  hours  w'ith  a very  dow  fire.  Put  it  into  a pan, 
dredge  it  w'ell  wuth  grated  bread,  and  brown  it  with  a hot  iron  ; 
or  put  it  into  the  oven,  and  bake  it  an  hour.  Then  ferve  it  upon 
a clean  napkin.  Garnifh  with  raw  pardey.  It  it  is  to  be  eaten 
hot,  make  a ragoo  thus: — take  a veal  fweetbread,  fome  livers  of 
fowls,  cocks’-combs,  mudirooms,  and  truffles.  Tofs  them  up 
in  a pint  of  good  gravy,  feafoned  with  fpice  to  your  tade  ; thick- 
en it  with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  dour,  and  a glafs  of  red  wine. 
Then  browm  your  ham  as  above,  and  let  it  ftand  a quarter  of  an 
hour  to  drain  the  fat  out.  Take  the  liquor  it  was  dewed  in, 
ftrain  it,  fkim  off  all  the  fat,  put  it  into  the  gravy,  and  boil  it 
up  with  a fpoonful  of  browning.  Sometimes  you  may  ferve  it 

up 
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up  with  carp-fauce,  and  fometimes  with  a ragoo  of  craw-fifh. 
Farley,  135. 

To  roafl  a Ham,  or  a Gammon  of  Bacon. 

Half  boil  your  ham  or  gammon,  then  take  off  the  fkin,  dredge 
it  with  oatmeal  fifted  very  fine,  bafte  it  with  frefh  butter  ; it  will 
make  a ftronger  froth  than  either  flour  or  bread-crumbs,  then 
roafl  it.  When  it  is  enough,  difli  it  up,  and  pour  brown  gravy 
on  your  difli..  Garnilh  with  green  parfley,  and  fend  it  to  table. 
Rajfald,  1 1 2. 

* 

To  force  Hogs'  Ears. 

Take  two  or  three  pair  of  ears,  parboil  them,  or  take  them 
foufed ; then  take  an  anchovy,  fome  fage,  fome  parfley,  half  a 
pound  of  fuet  chopped  fmall,  fome  crumbs  of  bread,  and  a 
little  pepper  ; mix  all  of  them  together  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
fluff  them,  and  fry  them  in  frefh  butter  L till  they  are  of  a light 
brown  ; then  pour  away  all  the  fat,  and  put  to  them  half  a pint 
of  very  rich  gravy,  a glafs  of  Madeira,  three  tea-fpoonfuls  of  muf- 
tard,  a little  bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  a fmall  onion  whole, 
and  a little  pepper  ; cover  them  clofe,  flew  them  very  gently 
for  half  an  hour,  and  fhake  the  pan  often.  When  they  are 
enough,  take  them  out,  and  pour  the  fauce  over  them,  but  firfl 
take  out  the  onion.  To  improve  the  difh,  the  meat  may  be 
fliced  from  the  feet,  and  added.  Put  in  fait  enough  to  give  it  A 
proper  flavour.  Mafon , 180. 

Mock  Brawn. 

1 

Take  two  pair  of  neat’s  feet,  boil  them  very  tender,  and  pick 
the  flefh  entirely  from  the  bones  ; take  the  belly-piece  of  pork,  boil 
it  till  it  is  near  enough,  then  bone  it,  and  roll  the  meat  of  the  feet 
up  in  the  pork  very  tight ; then  take  a ftrong  cloth,  with  fome 
coarfe  tape,  and  roll  it  round  very  tight ; tie  it  up  in  a cloth, 
boil  it  till  it.  is  fo  tender  that  a ftraw  may  run  through  it  ; let  it 
be  hung  up  in  a cloth  till  it  is  quite  cold,  after  which  put  it  into 
fome  foufing  liquor,  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 


Chine 
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Chine  of  Pork,  poivrade  fauce. 

t 

Salt  it  about  three  days  ; then  road  it,  and  ferve  with  fauce- 
poivrade.  You  may  alfo  fend  Robert  fauce  in  the  fame  boat. 
Dalrywple,  1 45 . 

Hogs’  'Tails  of  different  faffions. 

' ‘ , > 

Stew  the  tails  very  tender  in  broth,  with  a clove  of  garlick, 
whole  pepper,  fait,  a little  thyme,  and  two  laurel-leaves. 
Wh?n  done,  ferve  with  what  fauce  you  pleafe  ; or  broiled  with 
crumbs  of  bread,  with  muftard-fauce  in  a fauce-boat,  alfo  with 
hewed  cabbages,  &c. 

Hogs’  Feet  brazed  and  broiled. 

Clean  the  feet  very  well,  and  cut  them  in  two  ; put  thin  dices 
of  lard  between  each  two  halves  ; tie  them  two  and  two  toge- 
ther ; then  fimmer  them  about  fix  hours,  with  two  glades  of 
white  wine,  one  of  brandy,  a little  hogs’-lard,  fpices,  a faggot  of 
parfley  and  fweet  herbs,  three  fhallots,  and  one  clove  of  garlick. 
When  done,  let  them  cool  in  the  braze  ; untie  them,  bade  with 
their  own  fat,  and  drew  them  over  with  bread-crumbs  ; broil  of 
a fine  colour  ; ferve  with  or  without  fauce. 

N.  B.  They  may  alfo  be  fried,  baked,  ragooed,  See.  Dai- 
ry mple,  146. 

To  broil  Pork  Steaks. 

Pork  deaks  require  more  broiling  than  mutton  deaks.  When 
they  are  enough,  put  in  a little  good  gravy.  A little  fage,  rubbed 
very  fine,  drewed  over  them,  gives  them  a fine  tade.  Do  not 
cut  them  too  thin.  Fat-ley,  72. 

Pork  Cutlets. 

Skin  a loin  of  pork,  sfnd  divide  it  into  cutlets drew  fome 
parfley  and  thyme  cut  fmall,  with  fome  pepper,  fait,  and 
grated  bread  over  them  ; boil  them  of  a fine  brown  ; have 
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ready  fome  good  gravy,  a fpoonful  of  ready-made  muftard,  two 
fh allots  (hred  fmall ; boil  thefe  together  over  the  fire,  thicken 
with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  a little  vinegar,  if 
agreeable.  Put  the  cutlets  into  a hot  difli,  and  pour  the  fauce 
over  them.  Mafon,  176. 

Pork  Steaks. 

» 

Cut  a neck  of  pork  which  has  been  kept  fome  time,  arid  pare 
the  (teaks  properly  : you  may  drefs  them  in  the  fame  manner,  in 
every  refpedt,  as  veal  cutlets,  and  in  as  many  different  ways, 
ferving  them  with  any  fort  of  (tewed  greens  or  fauces.  Cler- 
mont, 1 71. 

Toajled  Bread  and  Ham  with  Eggs. 

Toaft  bits  of  bread  of  what  bignefs  you  pleafe,  fry  them  in 
butter  of  a good  colour  ; take  as  many  flices  of  ham,  and  foak 
them  over  a flow  fire  in  butter  till  they  are  done,  turning  them 
often  ; then  lay  them  upon  bread,  put  a little  cullis  into  the 
(tew-pan,  give  it  a boiling,  (kim  tfie  fat  clear  off,  and  add  a lit- 
tle broth  and  vinegar  ; boil  a moment,  and  ferve  upon  the  toaft. 
The  ham  is  prepared  the  fame,  if  you  would  ferve  it  with 
poached  eggs,  or  any  fort  of  dewed  greens. 
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MADE  DISHES  OF  POULTRY,  &c. 


Goofe  d-la-mode. 

PICK  a large  fine  goofe  clean,  fkin  and  bone  it  nicely,  and 
take  off  the  fat.  Then  take  a dried  tongue,  and  boil  and 
peel  it.  Take  a fowl  and  treat  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
goofe;  feafon  it  with  pepper,  fait,  and  beaten  mace,  and  roll  it 
round  the  tongue.  Seafon  the  goofe  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
put  both  tongue  and  fowl  into  the  goofe.  Put  it  into  a little  pot 
that  will  juft  hold  it,  with  two  quarts  of  beef  gravy,  a bundle  of 
fweet  herbs,  and  an  onion.  Put  fome  flices  of  ham,  or  good 
bacon,  between  the  fowl  and  goofe  ; then  cover  it  clofe,  and  let 
it  ftew  over  the  fire  for  an  hour  very  flowly.  Then  take  up  your- 
goofe,  and  fid m off  all  the  fat ; ftrain  it,  and  put  in  a glafs  of 
red  wine,  two  fpoonfuls  of  catchup,  a veal  fweetbread  cut  fmall, 
fome  truffles,  mufhrooms,  and  morels,  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour,  and,  if  wanted,  fome  pepper  and  fait.  Put  the’ goofe  in 
again,  cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  ftew  half  an  hour  longer.  Then 
take  it  up,  pour  the  ragoo  over  it,  and  garnifh  with  lemon. 
You  muft  remember  to  lave  the  bones  of  the  goofe  and  fowl, 
and  put  them  into  the  gravy  when  it  is  firft  fet  on.  It  will  be  an 
improvement  if  you  will  roll  fome  beef-marrow  between  the 
tongue  and  the  fowl,  and  between  the  fowl  and  goofe,  as  it  will 
make  them  mellow  and  eat  the  finer.  Before  we  conclude  this 
article,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  the  beft  method  to 
bone  a goofe  or  fowl  of  any  fort  is  to  begin  at  the  bread,  and 
take  out  all  the  bones  without  cutting  the  back  ; for  when  it  is 
fewed  up,  and  you  come  to  ftew  it,  it  generally  burfts  in  the 
back,  whereby  the  fhape  of  it  is  fpoiled.  Farley,  1 1 7.  GlaJJe, 
86.  Mafon,  without  any  material  alteration,  269. 
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To  marinade  a Goofe * 

Cut  your  goofe  up  the  back-bone,  then  take  out  all  the  bones* 
and  fluff  it  with  force-meat,  and  few  up  the  back  again  ; fry  the 
goofe  a good  brown,  then  put  it  into  a deep  ftew-pan,  with  two 
quarts  of  good  gravy,  and  cover  it  clofe,  and  flew  it  two  hours  ; 
then  take  it  out,  and  fkim  off  the  fat ; add  a large  fpoonful  of 
lemon  pickle,  one  of  browning,  and  one  of  red  wine;  one  an- 
chovy fhred  fine,  beaten  mace,  pepper,  and  fait  to  your  palate  ; 
thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  boil  it  a little*  dilh  up  your 
goofe,  and  ftrain  your  gravy  over  it. 

N.  B.  Make  your  fluffing  thus : — take  ten  or  twelve  fage- 
leaves,  two  large  onions,  two  or  three  large  (harp  apples,  fhred 
them  very  fine,  mix  them  with  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf,  four 
ounces  of  beef  marrow,  one  glafs  of  red  wine,  half  a nutmeg 
grated,  pepper,  fait,  and  a little  lemon-peel  fhred  fmall ; make 
a light  fluffing  with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs.  Obferve  to  make 
it  one  hour  before  you  want  it.  Raffald,  126. 

To  ragoo  a Goofe. 

Flat  the  breafl  down  with  a cleaver,  then  prefs  it  down  with 
your  hand,  fkim  it,  dip  it  into  fcalding  water ; let  it  be  cold, 
lard  it  with  bacon,  feafon  it  with  pepper,  fait,  and  a little  beaten 
mace  ; then  flour  it  all  over,  take  a pound  of  good  beef-fuet  cut 
fmall,  put  it  into  a deep  ftew-pan,  let  it  be  melted,  then  put  in 
your  goofe  ; let  it  be  brown  on  both  fides.  When  it  is  brown, 
put  in  a quart  of  boiling  gravy,  an  onion  or  two,  a bundle  of 
fweet  herbs,  a bay-leaf,  fome  whole  pepper,  and  a few  cloves. 
Cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  flew  foftly  till  it  is  tender.  About  an 
hour  will  do,  if  fmall  ; if  a large  one,  an  hour  and  an  half.  In 
the  mean  time  make  a ragoo.  Boil  fome  turnips  almoft  enough, 
fome  carrots  and  onions  quite  enough  ; cut  your  turnips  and  car- 
rots the  fame  as  for  a harrico  of  mutton,  put  them  into  a fauce- 
pan  with  half  a pint  of  good  beef  gravy,  a little  pepper  and  fait, 
a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  let  this  flew  all  together  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Take  the  goofe  and  drain  it  well ; then  lay 
it  in  the  difh,  and  pour  the  ragoo  over  it. 

Where  the  onion  is  dilliked,  leave  it  out.  You  may  add  cab- 
bage boiled  and  chopped  fmall.  Glafe,  85.  Mafon, ‘ almoft  in 
the  fame  words,  269. 
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To  fmoke  a Goofe. 

Take  a large  flubble-goofe,  take  off  all  the  fat,  dry  it  well  in^ 
fide  and  out  with  a cloth,  wafh  it  all  over  with  vinegar,  and  then 
rub  it  over  with  cortiraon  fait,  faltpetre,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  coarfe  fugar ; rub  the  falts  well  in,  and  let  it  lie  a 
fortnight ; then  drain  it  well,  few  it  up  in  a cloth,  dry  it  in  the 
middle  of  a chimney.  It  fliould  hang  a month.  Sauce — onions, 
greens,  &c< 


To  few  Giblets. 

Scald  and  clean  them  well,  cut  off  the  bill,  divide  the  head, 
fkin  the  feet,  flew  them  with  water  (enough  for  fauce)  a fprig  of 
thyme,  fome  whole  black  pepper,  an  onion  ; let  them  do  till 
very  tender,  (train  the  fauce ; add  a little  catchup  and  flour,  if 
the  fauce  is  not  thick  enough.  Lay  fippets  toalted  round  the 
dilh.  Mafon,  27G. 


Another  way. 

Cut  your  pinions  in  two,  the  neck  in  four  pieces,  ilice  the  giz- 
zard, clean  it  well,  (tew  them  in  two  quarts  of  water,  or  mut- 
ton broth,  with  a handful  of  fweet  herbs,  one  anchovy,  a few 
pepper  corns,  three  or  four  cloves,  a fpoonful  of  catchup,  and 
an  onion.  When  the  giblets  are  tender,  put  in  a fpoonful  of 
good  cream,  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  ferve  them  up  in  a 
foup-dilh,  and  lay  fippets  round  it.  Raffald,  57. 

Giblets  d-la-Turtle. 

Let  three  pair  of  giblets  be  well  cleaned  and  cut,  as  before, 
put  them  into  your  {lew-pan,  with  four  pounds  of  ferag  of  veal, 
and  two  pounds  of  lean  beef,  covered  with  water  ; let  them 
boil  up,  and  fkim  them  very  clean  ; then  put  in  fix  cloves,  four 
blades  of  mace,  eight  corns  of  all-fpice,  beat  very  fine,  fome 
bafil,  fweet  marjoram,  winter  favory,  and  a little  thyme,  chop- 
ped very  fine,  three  onions,  two  turnips,  and  one  carrot ; flew 
them  till  tender,  then  drain  them  through  a fieve,  and  wafh  them 
clean  out  of  the  herbs  in  fome  warm  water ; then  take  a piece 
of  butter,  put  it  in  your  (lew-pan,  melt  it,  ^nd  put  in  as  much 
flour  as  will  thicken  it ; flir  it  till  it  is  finooth,  then  put  your  li- 
quor 
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quor  in,  and  keep  ftirring  it  all  the  time  you  pour  it  in,  or  elfe 
it  will  go  into  lumps,  which  if  it  happens,  you  mud  {train  it 
through  a fieve ; then  put  in  a pint  of  Madeira  wine,  (ome  pep- 
per and  fait,  and  a little  chyan  pepper ; flew  it  for  ten  minutes, 
then  put  in  your  giblets  ; add  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  (tew  them 
fifteen  minutes;  then  ferve  them  in  a tureen,  ''tou  may  put  in 
fome  egg-balls  made  thus  : — Boil  fix  eggs  hard,  take  out  the 
yolks,  put  them  in  a mortar,  and  beat  them  ; throw  in  a fpoon- 
ful  of  flour,  and  the  yolk  of  a raw  egg,  beat  them  together  till 
fmooth  ; then  roll  them  in  little  balls,  and  fcald  them  in  boiling 
water,  and  juft  before  you  ferve  the  giblets  up,  put  them  in. 

N.  B.  Never  put  your  livers  in  at  firft,  but  boil  them  in  a 
fauce-pan  of  water  by  themfelves.  Glajfe,  87. 

Turkey  a -la- daub e,  to  be  fent  up  hot. 

Cut  the  turkey  down  the  back,  juft. enough  to  bone  it,  with- 
out {polling  the  look  of  it,  then  ftuff  it  with  a nice  force-meat, 
made  of  oyfters  chopped  fine,  crumbs  of  bread,  pepper,  fait, 
fhallots,  a very  little  thyme,  parfley,  and  butter  ; fill  it  as  full  as 
you  like,  and  few  it  up  with  a thread,  tie  it  up  in  a clean  cloth, 
and  boil  it  very  white,  but  not  too  much.  You  may  ferve  it  up 
with  oyfter-fauce  made  good,  or  take  the  bones,  with  a piece  of 
veal,  mutton,  and  bacon,  and  make  a rich  gravy,  feafoned  with 
pepper,  fait,  fhallots,  and  a little  bit  of  mace  ; ftrain  it  off 
through  a fieve,  and  (tew  your  turkey  in  it  (after  it  is  half-boiled) 
juft  half  an  hour,  difli  it  up  in  the  gravy  after  it  is  well  fkimmed, 
ftrained,  and  thickened  with  a few  mufhrooms,  ftewed  white, 
or  ftewed  palates,  force-meat  balls,  fried  oyfters  or  fweetbreads, 
and  pieces  of  lemon.  Difh  them  up  with  the  breaft  upwards.  If 
you  fend  it  up  garnifhed  with  palates,  take  care  to  have  them 
itewed  tender  firft.  Before  you  add  them  to  the  turkey,  you  may 
put  a few  morels  and  truffles  in  your  fauce,  if  you  like  it,  but 
■ take  great  care  to  wafh  them  clean.  Raff  aid,  122.  Farley , 119. 

Turkey  a -la- daub e,  to  be  fent  up  cold. 

Bone  the  turkey,  and  feafon  it  with  pepper  and  fait,  then 
fpread  over  it  fome  flices  of  ham,  upon  that  fome  force-meat, 
upon  that  a fowl,  boned  and  feafoned  as  above  ; then  more  ham 
and  force-meat,  then  few  it  up  with  thread  ; cover  the  bottom 
of  the  ftew-pan  with  veal  and  ham,  then  lay  in  the  turkey,  the 
breaft  down  ; chop  all  the  bones  to  pieces,  and  put  them  on  the 
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turkey,  cover  the  pan,  and  fet  it  on  the  fire  five  minutes  ; then 
put  in  as  much  clear  broth  as  will  cover  it,  let  it  boil  two  hours ; 
when  it  is  more  than  half  done,  put  in  one  ounce  of  ifing-glafs 
and  a bundle  of  herbs.  When  it  is  done  enough,  take  out  the 
turkey,  and  (train  the  jelly  through  a hair  fieve,  (kirn  off  all  the 
fat,  and  when  it  is  cold,  lay  the  turkey  upon  it,  the  bread  down, 
and  cover  it  with  tfie  red  of  the  jelly.  Let  it  dand  in  fome  cold 
place.  When  you  ferve  it  lip,  turn  it  on  the  difh  it  is  to  be 
ferved  in.  If  you  pleafe,  you  may  fpread  butter  over  the  tur- 
key’s bread,  and  put  fome  green  parfley  or  flowers,  or  what  you 
pleafe,  and  in  what  form  you  like. 

To  Jlezv  a Turkey  brozvn  the  nice  zvay. 

Bone  it,  and  fill  it  with  a force-meat  thus : — Take  the  flefh  of 
a fowl,  half  a pound  of  veal,  and  the  flefh  of  two  pigeons,  with 
a well-pickled  or  dry  tongue,  peel  it,  and  chop  it  all  together: 
then  beat  it  in  a mortar,  with  the  marrow  of  a beef  boqe,  or  a 
pound  of  the  fat  of  a loin  of  veal ; feafon  it  with  two  or  three; 
blades  of  mace,  two  or  three  cloves,  and  half  a nutmeg  dried  at 
a good  didance  from  the  fire,  and  pounded,  with  a little  pepper 
and  fait.  Mix  all  tliefe  well  together,  fill  your  turkey,  fry  them 
of  a fine  brown,  and  put  it  into  a little  pot  that  will  jud  hold  it ; 
lay  four  or  five  fkewers  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  to  keep  the 
turkey  from  dicking  ; put  in  a quart  of  good  beef  and  veal  gravy, 
wherein  was  boiled  fpice  and  fweet  herbs,  cover  it  clofe,  and  let 
it  dew  half  an  hour  ; then  put  in  a glafs  of  white  wine,  one 
fpoonful  of  catchup,  a large  fpoonful  of  pickled  mufhrooms, 
and  a few  frefh  ones,  if  you  have  them,  a few  truffles  and  mo- 
rels, a piece  of  butter  as  big  as  a walnut,  rolled  in  flour;  cover 
it  clofe,  and  let  it  dew  half  an  hour  longer;  get  the  little  French 
rolls  ready  fried,  take  fome  oyders,  and  drain  the  liquor  from 
them,  then  put  the  oyders  and  liquor  into  a fauce-pan,  with  a 
blade  of  mace,  a little  white  wine,  and  a piece  of  butter  rolled 
in  flour  ; let  them  dew  till  it  is  thick,  then  fill  the  loaves,  lay  the 
turkey  in  the  difh,  and  pour  the  fauce  over  it.  Jf  there  is  any 
fat  on  the  gravy,  take  it  off,  and  lay  the  loaves  on  each  fide  of  the 
turkey.  Garnifh  with  lemon  when  you  have  no  loaves,  and  take 
oyders  dipped  in  butter  and  fried.  Glnfj'e,  73.  Forley^  68. 

Note. — The  fame  will  do  for  any  white  fowl. 
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Another  way. 

Take  a fmall  turkey  and  bone  it;  fill  it  with  a force-meat 
made  as  follows  : — Take  half  a pound  of  veal,  and  the  meat  of 
two  pigeons,  a tongue  out  of  the  pickle,  boiled  and  peeled  ; chop 
all  thei'e  ingredients  together,  and  beat  them  in  a mortar,  with 
fome  marrow  from  a beef  bone,  or  a pound  of  fuet  from  a loin 
of  veal ; feafon  them  with  two  or  three  cloves,  two  or  three 
blades  of  mace,  and  half  a nutmeg  dried  at  the  fire  and  pounded, 
with  fome  fait.  Mix  all  thefe  well  together,  fill  the  turkey,  and 
fry  it  of  a fine  brown  ; put  it  into  a pot  that  will  juft  hold  it,  lay 
fome  fkewers  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  to  keep  the  turkey  from 
flicking ; put  in  a quart  of  good  beef  gravy,  cover  it  clofe,  and 
let  it  flew  for  half  an  hour  very  gently  ; then  put  in  a glafs  of 
red  wine,  one  fpoonful  of  catchup,  a large  fpoonful  of  pickled 
mufhrooms,  fome  truffles,  morels,  and  a piece  of  butter  rolled 
in  flour  ; cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  flew  half  an  hour  longer.  Fry 
fome  hollow  French  loaves,  then  take  forfie  oyflers,  flew  them 
in  a fauce-pan  with  a bit  of  mace,  their  liquor,  a little  white 
wine,  and  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour ; let  them  flew  till 
they  are  pretty  thick,  fill  the  loaves  with  them  ; lay  the  turkey 
in  the  difn,  pour  the  fauce  over  it,  and  lay  the  loaves  on  each 
fide.  Mafon,  258. 

To  flew  a Turkey  with  Celery. 

Stuff  the  turkey  as  when  flewed  brown  (leaving  out  the  oyf- 
ters)  or  with  force-meat ; boil  it  till  near  enough,  with  an  onion, 
a little  whole  pepper,  a piece  of  lemon-peel,  and  a bunch  of 
fvveet  herbs  in  the  water ; have  fome  celery  cut  into  lengths  and 
boiled  till  near  enough ; put  them  into  fome  of  the  liquor  the 
turkey  was  boiled  in,  lay  in  the  turkey  breaft  downwards,  flew 
it  a quarter  of  an  hour,  or  till  it  is  done ; but  do  not  overdo  it. 
Take  it  up,  thicken  the  fauce  with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour,  and  fome  good  cream  ; add  fait  and  chyan. 

Another  zvay. 

Take  a large  turkey,  and  make  a good  white  force-meat  of 
veal,  arid  fluff  the  craw  of  the  turkey;  lkewer  it  for  boiling, 
then  boil  it  in  foft  water  till  it  is  almoft  enough,  and  then  take 
up  your  tuikey,  and  put  it  in  a pot  with  fome  of  the  water  it 
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was  boiled  in,  to  keep  it  hot;  put  feven  or  eight  heads  of  celery, 
that  are  waffled  and  cleaned  very  well,  into  the  water  that  the 
turkey  was  boiled  in,  till  they  are  tender;  then  take  them  up, 
and  put  in  your  turkey  with  the  bread  down,  and  dew  it  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ; then  take  it  up,  and  thicken  your  fauce 
with  half  a pint  of  butter  and  flour  to  make  it  pretty  thick,  and 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  rich  cream,  then  put  in  your  celery  ; pour 
the  fauce  and  celery  hot  upon  the  turkey’s  bread,  and  fervc  it  up. 
It  is  a proper  difh  for  dinner  or  fupper.  Rnjfald , 1 20. 

' Turkey  a-V ecarlate . — Turkey  of  a fcarlet  colour. 

Take  up  the  {kin  of  a fmall  turkey  from  the  flefli  without 
breaking  it,  and  duff  as  much  craw-fifh  and  butter  under  it  as 
poflible ; dud' the  infide  with  a ragoo  made  of  the  liver,  mufh- 
rooms,  pepper,  and  fait,  prepared  in  a good  cullis  fliort  fauce ; 
few  it  up,  and  wrap  it  with  flices  of  lard  and  pepper.  Serve 
with  a craw-fifh  cullis.  Clermont,  230. 

Turkey  zv'ith  Onions  and  pickled  Pork. 

Scald  two  dozen  of  fmall  white  onions,  and  boil  them  in 
broth,  with  half  a pound  of  pickled  pork  cut  into  thin  flices,  a 
faggot  of  parfley,  green  fhallots,  thyme,  a bay-leaf,  two  cloves, 
whole  pepper,  and  fait.  When  done,  drain  them  all,  duff  the 
turkey  therewith,  and  wrap  it  in  flices  of  lard  and  paper  to  road. 
Make  a fauce  with  a bit  of  butter,  a flice  of  ham,  two  fhallots, 
and  a few  mufhrooms ; foak  it  awhile,  then  add  two  fpoonfuls 
of  broth,  and  as  much  cullis ; fimmer  it  about  an  hour,  fkim 
it,  and  fift  it.  When  ready,  add  a fmall  fpoonful  of  mudard, 
a little  pepper,  and  fait.  Clermont,  227. 

To  roajl  a Turkey  the  genteel  way. 

Cut  your  turkey  down  the  back,  and  bone  it  with  a fltarp 
pen-knife  ; then  make  your  force-meat  thus  : — Take  a large 
fowl,  or  a pound  of  veal,  as  much  grated  bread,  half  a pound  of 
diet,  cut  and  beat  very  fine,  a little  beaten  mace,  two  cloves, 
half  a nutmeg  grated,  about  a large  tea-fpoonful  of  lemon-peel, 
and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs ; mix  all  together  with  a little  pepper 
and  fait,  fill  up  the  places  where  the  bones  came  out,  and  fill 
the  bodv,  that  it  may  look  jud  as  it  did  before ; few  up  the  back, 
and  roait  it.  You  may  have  oyflcr  fauce,  celery-fauce,  or  jud 
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35  you  pleafe.  Put  good  gravy  in  the  difh,  and  garni fh  with  le- 
mon. Be  fure  to  leave  the  pinions  on.  GlaJJ'e,  32. 

A Turkey  in  Jelly. 

Boil  a turkey  or  a fowl  as  white  as  you  can,  let  it  {land  till 
cold,  and  have  ready  a jelly  made  thus  : — I ake  a fowl,  fkin  it, 
take  off  all  the  fat,  do  not  cut  it  to  pieces,  nor  break  the  bones  ; 
take  four  pounds  of  a leg  of  veal,  without  any  fat  or  fkin,  put 
it  into  a well-tinned  fauce-pan,  put  to  it  full  three  quarts  of  wa- 
ter, fet  it  on  a very  clear  fire  till  it  begins  to  fimrner ; be  fure  to 
fkim  it  well,  but  take  great  care  it  does  not  boil.  When  it  is 
well  fkimmed,  fet  it  fo  as  it  will  but  juft  feem  to  fimrner ; put 
to  it  two  large  blades  of  mace,  half  a nutmeg,  and  twenty  corns 
of  white  pepper,  a little  bit  of  lemon-peel  as  big  as  a fix-pence. 
This  will  take  fix  or  feven  hours  doing.  When  you  think  it  is 
a ftiff  jelly,  which  you  will  know  by  taking  a little  out  to  cool, 
be  fure  to  Ikim  off  all  the  fat,  if  any,  and  be  fure  not  to  ftir  the 
meat  in  the  fauce-pan.  A quarter  of  an  hour  before  it  is  done, 
throw  in  a large  tea-fpoonful  of  fait,  fqueeze  in  the  juice  of  half 
a Seville  orange  or  lemon.  When  you  think  it  is  enough,  drain 
it  off  through  a clean  fieve,  but  do  not  pour  it  off  quite  to  the 
bottom,  for  fear  of  fettlings.  Lay  your  turkey  or  fowl  in  the 
difh  you  intend  to  fend  it  to  the  table  in,  beat  up  the  whites  of 
fix  eggs  to  a froth,  and  put  the  liquor  to  it,  then  boil  it  five  or 
fix  minutes,  and  run  it  through  a jelly-bag  till  it  is  quite  clear, 
then  pour  the  liquor  over  it ; let  it  ftand  till  quite  cold,  colour 
fome  of  the  jelly  in  different  colours,  and  when  it  is  near  cold, 
with  a fpoon  fprinkle  it  over  in  what  form  or  fancy  you  pleafe, 
and  fend  it  to  table.  A few  naftertium  flowers  ftuck  here  and 
there  look  pretty,  if  you  can  get  them  ; but  lemon,  and  all  thofe 
things,  are  entirely  fancy,  This  is  a very  pretty  difh  for  a cold 
collation,  or  a fupper. 

All  forts  of  birds  or  fowls  may  be  done  this  way.  Glafle, 
348.  Mrs.  Mafon,  page  261,  has  the  fame  receipt  in  different 
words ; but  we  have  chofen  the  above  as  being  rather  more  ex- 
plicit. 

A Turkey  the  Italian  zvay. 

Mince  the  liver  of  a young  turkey  very  fine,  with  fome  chop- 
ped parfley,  and  two  or  three  handfuls  of  frefh  mufhrooms, 
fome  pepper,  fait,  and  more  than  an  ounce  of  butter ; mixthefe 

well 
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\vell  together,  and  put  them  into  the  body  of  the  turkey  ; put  on 
a ftew-pan  with  a piece  of  butter,  fome  (ballots,  fome  pepper 
and  fait ; when  it  is  hot,  put  in  the  turkey,  turn  it  often  that  it 
may  be  of  a fine  brown,  and  lay  it  to  cool ; then  wrap  fome 
ilices  of  bacon  over  it,  and  cover  it  all  over  with  paper ; put  it 
upon  a fpit,  and  lay  it  down  to  roaft.  For  fauce — cut  fome  large 
mufti  rooms  very  fine,  with  twice  the  quantity  of  parfley,  a few 
green  onions  cut  fmall.  Put  on  a fauce-pan  with  half  a pint  of 
white  wine  ; when  it  is  hot,  put  in  thefe  ingredients  ; add  fome 
pepper  and  fait,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  two  cloves  of  garlick 
whole  ; let  them  boil,  and  then  put  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  rich 
gravy,  and  a fmall  tea-cupful  of  oil ; let  all  boil  up  once  or 
twice,  then  take  out  the  garlic,  and  put  in  a piece  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour.  Lay  the  turkey  in  the  difh,  and  pour  the  fauce 
over  it.  Majon , 259. 

Turkey  in  a hurry. 

Trufs  a turkey  with  the  legs  inward,  and  flatten  it  as  much  as 
you  can  ; put  it  in  a ftew-pan,  with  melted  lard,  chopped  parf- 
ley, (ballots,  mufhrooms,  and  a little  garlic  ; give  it  a few  turns 
on  the  fire,  and  add  the  juice  of  half  a lemon  to  keep  it  white ; 
then  put  it  in  another  ftew-pan,  with  dices  of  veal,  one  (lice  of 
ham,  the  melted  lard,  and  every  thing  as  ufed  before,  adding 
whole-pepper  and  fait ; cover  it  over  with  dices  of  lard,  and  foak 
it  about  half  an  hour  on  a flow  fire  ; then  add  a glafs  of  white 
wine  and  a little  broth,  and  finifh  the  brazing  ; (kim  and  fift  the 
fauce,  add  a little  cullis  to  make  it  a liafon,  reduce  it  to  a good 
confidence,  and  ferve  upon  the  turkey*  Clermont,  231. 

Turkics  and  Chickens  after  the  Dutch  way. 

Boil  them,  feafon  them  with  fait,  pepper,  and  cloves;  then 
to  every  quart  of  broth,  put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice  or  ver- 
micelli. It  is  eat  with  fugar  and  cinnamon.  The  two  laft  may 
be  left  out. 

Turkey  fluffed  after  the  Hamburg  way. 

Take  one  pound  of  beef,  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  fuct, 
mince  it  very  fmall,  feafon  it  with  fait,  pepper,  cloves,  mace, 
and  fweet  marjoram ; then  mix  two  or  three  eggs  with  it ; loofen 

the 
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the  fkin  all  round -the  turkey,  and  fluff  it.  It  mufl  be  roafled. 
Glajfe,  383. 

p 0 drefs  a Turkey  or  Fowl  to  perfection. 

Bone  them,  and  make  a force-meat  thus : — Take  the  flefh  of 
| a fowl,  cut  it  fmall,  then  take  a pound  of  veal,  beat  it  in  a mor- 
tar, with  half  a pound  of  beef  fuet,  as  much  crumbs  of  bread, 
fome  mufhrooms,  truffles,  and  morels,  cut  fmall,  a few  fweet 
herbs  and  parfley,  with  fome  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  fait,  a little 
mace  beaten,  fome  lemon-peel  cut  fine;  mix  all  thefe  together 
with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  then  fill  your  turkey,  and  road  it. 
This  will  do  for  a large  turkey,  and  fo  in  proportion  for  a fowl. 
Let  your  fauce  be  good  gravy,  with  mufhrooms,  truffles,  and 
morels  in  it.  Then  garnifh  with  lemon,  and,  for  variety  fake* 
you  may  lard  your  fowl  or  turkey. 

A glazed  Turkey. 

The  turkey  mud  be  young,  but  not  fmall.  When  it  is  picked, 
drawn,  and  finged,  lay  it  a little  while  over  a clear  charcoal  fire, 
but  turn  it  often  ; have  ready  a ragoo  of  fweetbreads,  take  off  the 
turkey,  fplit  it  down  the  back,  fill  it  with  this  ragoo,  few  it  up, 
and  lard  it  with  bacon  ; then  lay  at  the  bottom  of  a deep  dew-pan, 
fird  fome  dices  of  ham,  then  fome  dices  of  veal,  and  then  fome 
dices  of  beef ; lay  the  turkey  upon  thefe,  drew  over  fome  fweet 
herbs,  and  cover  them  dole ; let  thefe  dew  over  a dow  fire. 
When  they  are  enough,  take  off  the  {lew-pan,  take  out  the  tur- 
key, and  then  pour  into  the  turkey  a little  good  broth,  flir  it 
about,  and  drain  off  the  liquor;  Ikim  off  the  fat,  fet  it  over  the, 
fire  again,  and  boil  it  to  a jelly  ; then  put  in  the  turkey,  and  fet 
the  pan  over  a gentle  fire  or  a dove  ; it  will  be  foon  well  glazed  ; 
then  pour  into  the  difh  fome  eflence  of  ham,  and  then  put  in  the 
turkey.  Mafon,  261. 

To  roaf  a Turkey  with  Cray-fip. 

Take  a young  turkey,  in  Odfober  or  November,  let  it  be 
truffled  as  for  roading ; make  fome  force-meat  with  fome  fat  ba- 
con, fuet,  and  the  white  of  a chicken,  all  cut  as  fine  as  poflible, 
and  fome  frefh  mudirooms,  minced  very  fine ; mix  thefe  ingre- 
dients well  together,  with  lome  fait,  pepper,  the  leaves  of  fweet 
herbs  picked  clean  from  the  dalles,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg  ; 
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chop  them  all  together  after  they  are  mixed,  then  boil  fome 
crumb  of  bread  in  rich  cream,  put  it  to  the  force-meat;  then 
take  the  yolks  of  two  new-laid  eggs,  beat  them  well,  and  mix 
the  force-meat  with  them  ; (luff  the  crop  of  the  turkey,  raife  the 
fkin  a little  upon  the  bread,  and  put  as  much  of  the  force-meat 
as  will  go  in  without  tearing  it  ; if  any  is  left,  put  it  into  the 
body,  and  with  it  a ragoo  of  cray-fifh  made  as  follows  : — Walli 
fome  cray-fifh,  and  boil  them  in  water,  then  pick  out  the  tails 
and  bodies ; cut  fome  mulhrooms,  but  not  fmall,  fome  truffles 
in  thin  flices,  fome  artichoke  bottoms  and  afparagus  tops,  boiled 
and  cut  in  pieces  ; mix  all  thefe  together  with  the  cray-fifh,  put 
them  into  a fauce-pan,  with  a piece  of  butter,  fome  nutmeg  cut 
in  flices,  pepper,  fait,  three  or  four  flices  of  lemon,  a little  onion 
cut  fmall  ; let  thefe  all  fimmer  over  a flow  fire,  and  when 
enough,  put  in  fome  cullis  of  cray-fifh  to  thicken  it.  Put  fome 
of  this  ragoo  into  the  body  of  the  turkey,  tie  up  both  ends  ; 
fkewer  and  fpit  it  for  roading ; drew  fome  duffing  over  it,  then 
fome  flices  of  bacon,  and  over  all  fome  buttered  paper ; let  it 
have  a good  fire,  and  be  thoroughly  done.  When  it  is  enough, 
take  off  the  paper  and  bacon,  and  pour  over  it  the  red  of  the 
ragoo. 

'To  haflo  a Turkey. 

Take  off  the  legs,  cut  the  thighs  in  two  pieces,  cut  off  the  pi- 
nions and  bread  in  pretty  large  pieces,  take  off  the  fkin,  or  it 
will  give  the  gravy  a greafy  tafle ; put  it  into  a dew-pan  with  a 
pint  of  gravy,  a tea-fpoonful  of  lemon-pickle,  a dice  of  the  end 
of  a lemon,  and  a little  beaten  mace;  boil  your  turkey  lix  or 
feven  minutes  (if  you  boil  it  any  longer,  it  will  make  it  hard) 
then  put  it  on  your  difh  ; thicken  your  gravy  with  flour  and  but- 
ter, mix  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  with  a fpoonful  of  thick  cream, 
put  in  your  gravy,  fhake  it  over  the  fire  till  it  is  quite  hot,  but 
do  not  let  it  boil  ; drain  it,  and  pour  it  over  your  turkey.  Lay 
fippets  round,  ferve  it  up,  and  garnifli  with  lemon  or  parfley. 
Raff  aid,  74. 

Another  zvay< 

Mix  fome  flour  with  a piece  of  butter,  dir  it  into  fome  cream 
and  a little  veal  gravy  till  it  boils  up  ; cut  the  turkey  in  pieces, 
not  too  fmall,  put  it  into  the  fauce,  with  grated  lemon-peel, 

white 
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white  pepper,  and  mace  pounded,  a little  mufhroom -powder  or 
catchup  ; fimraer  it  up.  Oyders  may  be  added.  Mafon,  261. 

'To  roajl  a Fowl  with  Ghefnuts . 

Firft  take  fome  chefnuts,  roafl  them  very  carefully,  fo  as  not 
to  burn  them  ; take  off  the  (kin,  and  peel  them ; take  about  a 
dozen  of  them  cut  fmall,  and  bruife  them  in  a mortar  ; parboil 
the  liver  of  the  fowl,  bruife  it,  cut  about  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  ham  or  bacon,  and  pound  it ; then  mix  them  all  together, 
with  a good  deal  of  parfley  chopped  fmall,  a little  fweet  herbs, 
fome  mace,  pepper,  fait,  and  nutmeg ; mix  thefe  together,  and 
put  into  your  fowl,  and  road:  it.  The  bed  way  of  doing  it  is  to 

Jtie  the  neck,  and  hang  it  up  by  the  legs  to  road  with  a dring, 
and  bade  it  with  butter.  For  fauce — take  the  red  of  the  chef- 
nuts,  peeled  and  ikinned,  put  them  into  fome  good  gravy,  with 
a little  white  wine,  and  thicken  it  with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour ; then  take  your  fowl,  lay  it  in  the  difh,  and  pour  in  the 
fauce.  Garnilh  with  lemon,  Glaffe,  75. 

Mrs.  Mafon  gives  the  above  receipt,  differently  expreffed,  page 
263. 

To  force  a Fowl  with  a Ragoo  of  Oyjlers. 

Prepare  a force-meat,  to  which  add  a dozen  oyders,  duff  the 
craw ; cover  the  bread  of  the  fowl  with  bacon  diced,  then  a 
lheet  of  paper,  road  it  ; take  fome  cullis,  or  good  gravy,  put  in 
the  oyders,  with  their  liquor  drained,  a little  mufhroom  powder 
or  catchup,  lemon-juice,  thicken  it  with  flour  ; add  chyan  and 
fait,  if  wanted,  boil  it  up.  When  the  fowl  is  done,  take  oft'  the 
bacon.  Serve  the  fauce  in  the  difh. 

This  fauce  is  proper  for  any  roaded  fowls  or  chickens. 


A Fozvl  with  a fharp  Sauce. 

rrufs  a fowl  for  roading ; make  a force-meat  with  fcraped 
lard  or  butter,  a little  tarragon,  chervil,  burnet,  garden-crefs,  pep- 
per, fait,  and  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs  ^ duff  the  fowl  with 
it,  make  a fauce  with  a little  cullis,  a few  of  the  above  herbs 
pounded,  two  anchovies,  and  a few  capers.  When  done,  drain 
it,  then  add  a little  more  cullis,  and  a little  mudard,  pepper,  and 

fa  t ; warm,  without  boiling,  and  ferve  with  your  roaded  fowl. 
Dalrymplc,  2 1 4. 


A Fowl 
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A Fowl  d-la-braze. 

Skewer  your  fowl  as  for  boiling,  with  the  legs  in  the  body, 
then  lay  over  it  a layer  of  fat  bacon,  cut  in  pretty  thin  flices, 
then  wrap  it  round  in  beet -leaves,  then  in  a caul  of  veal,  and 
put  it  into  a large  fauce-pan  with  three  pints  of  water,  a glafs  of 
Madeira  wine,  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  two  or  three  blades  of 
mace,  and  half  a lemon  ; (lew  it  till  quite  tender,  take  it  up,  and 
fkim  off  the  fat ; make  your  gravy  pretty  thick  with  flour  and 
butter,  and  ftrain  it  through  a hair  fieve,  and  put  to  it  a pint  of 
oyfters,  a tea-cupful  of  thick  cream  ; keep  fhaking  your  tofling- 
pan  over  the  fire,  and  when  it  has  fimmered  a little,  ferve  up 
your  fowl  with  the  bacon,  beet-leaves,  and  caul  on,  and  pour 
your  fauce  hot  upon  it.  Garnifh  with  barberries,  or  red  beet- 
root. Raffald,  123.  Farley , 119. 

Another  way. 

Trufs  your  fowl  with  the  legs  turned  into  the  belly,  feafon  it, 
both  infide  and  out,  with  beaten  mace,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and 
fait ; lay  a layer  of  bacon  at  the  bottom  of  a deep  ftew-pan, 
then  a layer  of  veal,  and  afterwards  the  fowl  ; then  put  in  an 
onion,  two  or  three  cloves  (tuck  in  a little  bundle  of  fweet  herbs, 
with  a piece  of  carrot  ; then  put  at  the  top  a layer  of  bacon, 
another  of  veal,  and  a third  of  beef ; cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it 
Hand  over  the  fire  for  two  or  three  minutes,  then  pour  in  a pint 
of  broth  or  hot  water  ; cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  flew  an  hour  ; 
afterwards  take  up  your  fowl,  ftrain  the  fauce,  and  after  you 
have  fkimmed  off  the  fat,  boil  it  down  till  it  is  of  a glaze,  then 
put  it  over  the  fowl.  You  may  add  juft  what  you  pleafe  to  the 
fauce.  A ragoo  of  fweetbreads,  cocks’-combs,  truffles,  and 
morels  ; or  mufhrooms,  with  force-meat  balls,  look  very  pretty. 
piaffe,  74. 

A Fowl  with  its  own  gravy. 

Trufs  a fowl  for  boiling  ; lard  it  through  and  through  with 
bacon,  ham,  and  parfley  ; put  it  in  a pan  of  much  its  bignefs, 
with  a little  butter,  two  or  three  flices  of  peeled  lemon,  a faggot, 
three  cloves,  fliced  onions,  and  carrots,  pepper  and  fait,  a little 
broth,  and  a glafs  of  white  wine ; flew  flowly  till  done  ; fkim 
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and  drain  the  fauce,  and  ferve  with  the  fowl.  You  may  a’fo  do 
it  the  fame  without  larding.  Dalrymple,  214. 

A Ragoo  of  Fowls. 

Take  a large  capon,  or  two  pullets,  and  blanch  nicely  in  a 
morfel  of  butter  or  fcraped  bacon,  but  cut  off  your  pinions  and 
feet,  and  tuck  in  the  legs.  Prepare  your  ragoo  in  the  following 
manner: — get  a fweetbread  of  veal,  or  two  of  lambs,  the  fat  li- 
vers of  a turkey  or  fowls,  fome  cocks’-dones,  thrse  or  four 
mufhrooms,  a thin  dice  or  two  of  lemdh  ; blanch  all  well  with 
a knot  or  two  of  eggs,  cut  all  into  very  fmall  dice,  and  dew  in 
a ladle  of  cullis  ; you  may  add  to  it  three  or  four  gizards,  and  a 
few  cocks’-combs,  boiled  very  tender  ; fill  up  the  bellies  of  your 
fowls  or  capon,  and  few  up  at  both  ends,  but  make  a referve  of 
fome  of  your  ragoo  to  pour  over  ; put  them  upon  a lark-fpit 
ij  acrofs,  and  tie  upon  another  ; lard  them  with  bacon,  cover  with 
1 paper,  and  road  them  foftly,  that  they  may  be  nice  and  white; 

* drew  in  a little  minced  pardey,  a morfel  of  fhallot ; fqueeze 
in  the  juice  of  a lemon  or  orange,  ^and  ferve  up  with  the 
ragoo  under.  Remember  to  draw  the  threads  out.  Verral, 

» s9. 

To  force  a Fowl. 

■ ? ' - # < tt 

Take  a large  fowl,  pick  it  clean,  and  cut  it  down  the  back,, 
take  out  the  entrails,  and  take  the  ficin  off  whole ; cut  the  flefli 
from  the  bones,  and  chop  it  with  half  a pint  of  oyders,  one 
ounce  of  beef  marrow,  a little  pepper  and  fait;  mix  it  up  with 
cream,  then  lay  the  meat  on  the  bones,  and  draw  the  fkin  over 
it,  and  few  up  the  back ; then  cut  large  thin  dices  bf  bacon, 
and  lay  them  over  the  bread  of  your  fowl,  tie  the  bacon  on 
with  a packthread  in  diamonds ; it  will  take  an  hour  roading 
by  a moderate  fire.  Make  a good  brown  gravy  fauce,  pour  it 
upon  your  difh,  take  the  bacon  off  and  lay  in  your  fowl,  and 
ferve  it  up.  Garnifli  with  pickles,  mufhrooms,  or  oyders. — 
It  is  proper  for  a fide-dilh  for  dinner,  or  top  for  fupper.  Raf- 
fald,  124.  * rr  J 

Mr  Farley , in  page  120,  gives  the  above  receipt,  with  only 
, * e 0 owing  addition : — “ Serve  it  up,  garnifhed  with  oyders, 
' mulhrooms,  or  pickles.” 
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A Fowl  fervant  fafhion . 

Trufs  a fowl  for  roading,  make  a force-meat  with  the  liver> 
chopped  parfley,  fhallots,  butter,  pepper,  and  fait  ; fluff  the 
fowl  with  it,  wrap  it  in  buttered  paper,  and  road  it.  When 
three  parts  done,  take  off  the  paper,  bade  it  with  yolks  of  eggs 
beat  up  with  melted  butter,  and  a good  deal  of  bread-crumbs  ; 
finifh  roading  ; it  mull  be  of  a fine  yellow  colour.  Make  a 
fauce  with  a little  butter,  one  anchovy  chopped,  a few  capers, 
a little  flour,  broth,  pepper,  and  fait,  and  a little  nutmeg ; 
thicken  with  a liafon,  and  ferve  under  the  fowl.  Dalrymple, 
215. 

To  marinade  a Fowl. 

Raife  the  fkin  from  the  breafl-bone  of  a large  fowl  with  your 
finger,  then  take  a veal  fweetbrcad  and  cut  it  fmall,  a few  oyf- 
ters,  a few  mufhrooms,  an  anchovy,  fome  pepper,  a little  nut- 
incg,  forme  lemon-peel,  and  a little  thyme ; chop  all  together 
fmall,  and  mix  it  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  fluff  it  in  between 
the  fkin  and  the  flefh,  but  take  great  care  that  you  do  not  break 
the  fkin  ; and  then  fluff  what  oyflers  you  pleafe  into  the  body  of 
* the  fowl,  You  may  lard  the  bread  of  the  fowd  with  bacon,  if 
you  chufe  it.  Paper  the  bread,  and  road  it.  Make  good  gravy, 
and  garnifh  with  lemon.  You  may  add  a few  mulhrooms  to 
the  fauce.  Ghijfc,  78.  Farley , 123. 

' Fowls  Jl tiffed. 

Make  a force-meat  with  half  a pound  of  beef  fuet,  as  much 
crumb  of  bread  grated  fine,  the  meat  of  a fowl  cut  very  fmall ; 
beat  thefe  in  a mortar,  and  a pound  of  veal  with  them,  fome 
truffles,  morels,  and  mufhrooms,  cut  fmall,  a few  fweet  herbs 
and  pardey  fhred  fine,  fome  grated  nutmeg,  pepper,  fait,  and 
grated  lemon-peel ; bone  the  fowls,  fill  them  with  this  force- 
meat, and  road  them.  For  fauce — good  gravy,  with  truffles 
and  morels.  The  fowls  may  be  larded. 
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T i hajh  Fowls. 

Let  youf  fowl  be  cut  up  as  for  eating,  put  it  into  a tofling-- 
pan,  with  half  a pint  of  gravy,  a tea-fpoonful  of  lemon-pickle, 
a little  mulhroom  catchup,  a flice  of  lemon,  thicken  it  with 
flour  and  butter  ; juft  before  you  difti  it  up,  put  in  a fpoon- 
ful  of  good  cream,  lay  fippets  round  your  difh,  and  ferve 
it  up. 

Another  way. 

Cut  your  fowl  to  pieces,  and  put  it  into  fome  gravy,  with  a 
little  cream  catchup,  or  mufhroom  powder,  grated  lemon-peel, 
and  nutmeg,  a few  oyfters  and  their  liquor,  a piece  of  butter 
mixed  with  flour  ; keep  it  ftirring  till  the  butter  is  melted,  lay 
fippets  round  the  difti.  Mafony  264. 

Pullets  a-la-St.-Menehout . 

. 1 

» 

After  having  trufled  the  legs  in  the  body,  flit  them  along  the 
back,  fpread  them  open  on  a table,  take  out  the  thigh-bones,, 
and  beat  them  with  a rolling-pin  ; then  feafon  them  with  pep- 
per, fait,  mace,  nutmeg,  and  fweet  herbs  ; after  that,  take  a 
pound  and  an  half  of  veal  cut  into  thin  flices,  and  lay  it  in  a ftew- 
pan  of  a convenient  fize  to  ftew  the  pullets  in  ; cover  it,  and  fet 
it  over  a ftove  or  flow  fire  ; and  when  it  begins  to  cleave  to  the 
pan,  ftir  in  a little  flour,  lhake  the  pan  about  till  it  be  a little 
brown  ; then  pour  in  as  much  broth  as  will  ftew  the  fowls,  ftir 
it  together,  put  in  a little  whole  pepper,  an  onion,  and  a little 
piece  of  bacon  or  ham  ; then  lay  in-  your  fowls,  cover  them 
clofe,  and  let  them  ftew  half  an  hour  ; then  take  them  out,  lay 
them  on  the  gridiron  to  brown  on  the  infide  ; ftrew  them  over 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  fome  crumbs  of  bread,  and  bafte  them, 
with  a little  butter  ; let  them  be  of  a fine  brown,  and  boil  the 
gravy  till  there  is  about  enough  for  fauce ; ftrain  it,  put  a few 
muftirooms  in,  and  a little  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Lay 
the  pullets  in  the  difh,  and  pour  in  the  fauce.  Garnifh  with 
lemon. 

Note. — \ ou  may  brown  them  in  an  oven,  or  fry  them,  which 
you  pleafe.  Glajfc,  75. 


To 
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To  Jlew  a Fowl . 

Trufs  a fowl  for  boiling  ; put  it  in  a (lew-pan  with  a piece  of 
butter,  chopped  parfley,  (hallots,  and  mulhrooms  ; foak  it  on  a 
flow  fire  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  turning  it  often ; then 
put  it  in  another  (lew-pan,  firft:  garni (hed  with  flices  of  veal  and 
ham,  and  all  the  firft  feafoning ; cover  with  flices  of  bacon  ; 
foak  it  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  then  add  a little  whole 
pepper  and  fair,  a little  broth  and  white  wine;  finifh  it  on  a (low 
fire,  then  fkim  and  drain  the  braze.  When  ready,  add  the  fqueeze 
of  a lemon,  and  ferve  upon  the  fowl,  being  well  wiped  from  fat. 
Dairy mple , 219. 

A nice  way  to  drefs  a cold  Fowl. 

Peel  off  all  the  (kin  of  the  fowl,  and  pull  the  fledi  off  the  bones 
in  as  large  pieces  as  you  can  ; then  dredge  it  with  a little  flour, 
and  fry  it  a nice  brown  in  butter  ; tofs  it  up  in  rich  gravy,  well 
feafoned,  and  thicken  it  with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour. 
Juft  before  you  fend  it  up,  fqueeze  in  the  juice  of  a lemon. 
Raff  aid,  75. 


To  drefs  cold  Fowl  or  Pigeon. 

Cut  them  in  four  quarters,  bejt  up  an  egg  or  two,  according 
to  what  you  drefs,  grate  a little  nutmeg  in,  a little  fait,  fome 
parfley  chopped,  a few"  crumbs  of  bread  ; beat  them  well  toge- 
ther, dip  them  in  this  batter,  and  have  ready  fome  dripping  hot 
in  a (lew-pan,  in  which  fry  them  of  a fine  light  brown.  Have 
ready  a little  good  gravy,  thickened  w'ith  a little  flour,  minced 
with  a fpoonful  of  catchup  ; lay  the  fry  in  the  difti,  and  pour 
the  fauce  over.  Garnifti  with  lemon,  and  a few  mulhrooms,  if 
you  have  any.  A cold  rabbit  eats  well  done  thus. 

/ Chickens  in  favoury  Jelly 

Take  two  chickens  and  road  them.  Boil  fome  calves  feet  to 
a ftrong  jelly ; then  take  out  the  feet,  and  fkim  off  the  fat  ; beat 
up  the  whites  of  thr^e  eggs,  and  mix  them  with  half  a pint  of 
white-wine  vinegar,  the  juice  of  three  lemons,  a blade  or  two 
of  mace,  a few  pepper-corns,  and  a little  fait.  Put  them  to 

vour  ielly,  and  when  it  has  boiled  five  or  fix  minutes,  drain  it 
•>  J 1 fevcral 
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feveral  limes  through  a jelly-bag  till  it  is  very  clear.  Then  put 
a little  in  the  bottom  of  a bowl  large  enough  to  hold  your 
chickens,  and  when  they  are  cold,  and  the  jelly  fet,  lay  them  in 
with  their  breads  down.  Then  fill  your  bowl  quite  full  with 
the  reft  of  your  jelly,  which  you  mult  take  care  to  keep  from 
fetting,  fo  that  when  you  pour  it  into  the  bowl  it  will  not  break. 
Let  it  ftand  all  night  ; and  the  next  day  put  your  bafon  into 
warm  water,  pretty  near  the  top.  As  loon  as  you  find  it  loofe 
in  the  bafon,  lay  your  difh  over  it,  and  turn  it  out  whole. 
Farley,  120. 


Chickens  Cavalier  fajhiott . 

Trufs  as  for  boiling  as  many  chickens  as  you  want;  marinade 
them  two  hours  in  oil,  with  dices  of  peeled  lemon,  pardey, 
fhallots,  a clove  of  garlick,  thyme,  laurel,  fait,  and  fpices  : tie 
them  up  in  dices  of  lard  and  paper,  with  as  much  of  the  ma-* 
rinade  as  you  can  ; broil  on  a dow  fire.  When  done,  take  off 
the  paper,  lard,  and  herbs.  Serve  with  what  fauce  you  think 
proper.  Dairy  triple , 188. 

To  make  artificial  Chickens  or  Pigeons. 

Make  a rich  force-meat  with  veal,  lamb,  or  chickens,  feafori- 
ed  with  pepper,  fait,  pardey,  a fliallot,  a piece  of  fat  bacon,  a 
little  butter,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg  ; work  it  up  in  the  fhape 
of  pigeons  or  chickens,  putting  the  foot  of  the  bird  you  intend 
it  for  in  the  middle,  fo  as  juft  to  appear  at  the  bottom  ; roll  the 
force-meat  very  well  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  then  in  the  crumbs 
of  bread,  fend  them  to  the  oven,  and  bake  it  a light  brown  ; do 
not  let  them  touch  each  other  ; put  them  on  tin  plates  well  but- 
tered, as  you  fend  them  to  the  oven.  You, may  fend  them  to 
table  dry,  or  gravy  in  the  dilh,  juft  as  you  like.’  Raffald,  126. 
Farley,  120. 

Chicken  in  Jelly „ 

Pour  fome  jelly  into  a bowl  ; when  cold,  lay  in  a cold  ro&fted 
chicken,  bread:  downward  ; fill  up  the  bolvl  with  jelly  juft  warm, 
but  as  little  as  podible  fo  as  not  to  be  'fet  ; when  quite  cold,  fet  the 
bowl  in  warm  water,  juft  to  loofen  the  jelly,  turn  it  out.  Put  the 
chicken  into  the  jelly  the  day  before  it  is  wanted. 

L 2 
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Chickens  after  the  Scotch  manner. 

Singe  the  chickens,  wafli  and  then  dry  them  in  a clean  cloth  ; 
Cut  them  into  quarters,  and  put  them  into  a fauce-pan  with  juft 
water  enough  to  cover  them  ; put  in  a little  bunch  of  parfley,  a 
little  chopped  parlley,  and  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  cover  them 
clofe  down  ; beat  up  five  or  fix  eggs  with  the  whites,  and  when 
the  liquor  boils,  pour  the  eggs  into  it.  When  the  chickens  are 
enough,  take  out  the  bunch  of.  parlley,  and  fend  them  to  table 
with  the  liquor  in  a deep  difh.  They  muft  be  well  Ikimmed 
while  they  are  doing.  Mafon,  267. 

Chickens  roofed  with  Force-meat  and  Cucumbers . 

Take  two  chickens,  drefs  them  very  neatly,  break  the  breaft- 
bone,  and  make  force-meat  thus : — Take  the  flefh  of  a fowl, 
and  of  two  pigeons,  with  fome  flices  of  ham  or  bacon  ; chop 
them  all  well  together,  take  the  crumb  of  a penny-loaf  foaked 
in  milk  and  boiled,  then  fet  to  cool.  When  it  is  cold,  mix  it 
all  together ; feafon  it  with  beaten  mace,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and 
a little  fait,  a very  little  thyme,  fome  parfley,  and  a little  lemon- 
peel,  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  ; then  fill  your  fowls,  fplit 
them,  and  tie  them  at  both  ends.  ^After  you  have  papered  the 
breaft,  take  four  cucumbers,  cut  them  in  two,  and  lay  them  in 
l'alt  and  water  two  or  three  hours  before  ; then  dry  them,  arfd  fill 
them  with  fome  of  the  force-meat  (which  you  muft  take  care  to 
fave)<  and  tie  them  with  a packthread  ; flour  them,  and  fry  them 
of  a fine  brown.  When  your  chickens  are  enough,  lay  them  in 
the  dilh,  and  untie  your  cucumbers,  but  take  care  the  meat  does 
not  come  out ; then  lay  them  round  the  chickens,  with  the  flat 
fide  downwards,  and  the  narrow  end  upwards.  You  muft  have 
fome  rich  fried  gravy,  and  pour  into  the  dilh  ; then  garnifh  with 
lemon. 

Note. — One  large  fowl  done  this  way,  with  the  cucum- 
bers laid  round  it,  vlooks  pretty,  and  is  a very  good  dilh.  Ghfj'e, 

77*,  ^ . 

A Gurrey  the  Indian  way. 

Take  two  final!  chickens,  Ikin  them,  and  cut  them  as  for  a 
fricaffee,  walh  them' clean,  and  flew  them  in  about  a quart  of 
water  for  about  five  minutes,  then  ftrain  off  the  liquor,  and  put 
c the* 
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the  chickens  in  a clean  difli  ; take  three  large  onions,  chop  them 
fmall,  and  fry  them  in  about  two  ounces  ot  butter ; then  put  in 
the  chickens,  and  fry  them  together  till  they  are  brown  ; take  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  turmerick,  a large  fpoonful  of  ginger  and 
beaten  pepper  together,  and  a little  fait  to  your  palate  ; ftrew  all 
thefe  ingredients  over  the  chickens,  whilfl  frying,  then  pour  in  the 
liquor,  and  let  it  flew  about  half  an  hour  ; then  put  in  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  and  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  and 
ferve  it  up.  The  ginger,  pepper,  and  turmerick,  muft  be  beat 
very  fine. 

To  few  Chickens. 

Take  two  fine  chickens,  and  half  boil  them.  Then  take 
them,  up  in  a pewter  difh,  and  cut  them  up,  feparating  every 
joint  one  from  the  other,  and  taking  out  the  breafi  bones.  If 
the  fowls  do  not  produce  liquor  fufficient,  adtl  a few  fpoonfuls  of 
the  water  in  which  they  were  boiled,  and  put  in  a blade  of  mace 
and  a little  fait.  Cover  it  clofe  with  another  dilh,  and  fet  it 
over  a ftove  ot  chafing-difh  of  coals.  Let  it  flew  till  the  chick- 
ens are  enough,  and  then  fend  them  hot  to  the  table.  Farley,  69* 
from  Glaffe , 79. 

N.  B.  The  above  is  a very  pretty  difli  for  any  fick  perfon,  or 
for  a lying-in  lady.  For  change,  it  is  better  than  butter,  and  the 
fauce  is  very  agreeable  and  pretty. 

N.  B.  You  may  do  rabbits,  partridges,  or  moor-game,  this 
way. 


, To  force  Chickens. 

Roaft  your  chickens  better  than  half,  take  off  the  fkin,  then 
the  meat,  and  chop  it  fmall  with  fhred  parfley  and  crumbs  of 
thread,  pepper  and  fait,  and  a little  good  cream  ; then  put  in  the 
meat,  and  clofe  the  fkin  ; brown  it  with  a falamander,  and  ferve 
it  up  with  white  fauce.  Rajfald,  126. 

Stewed  Chickens,  or  Matlot. 

Cut  a carp  with  the  roe  in  pieces  ; alfo  a chicken  cut  in  pieces, 
one  dozen  and  an  half  of  fmall  onions,  a (lice  of  ham,  a faggot  of 
parfley  and  green  onions,  thyme,  laurel,  bafd,  and  four  cloves  ; 
put  all  together  in  a ftew-pan  with  a piece  of  butter  ; fimmer 
a little  on  a flow  fire  ; then  add  broth,  cull  is,  a little  white  wine, 

L 3 ' flour. 
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flour,  pepper,  and  fait ; let  it  (lew  till  the  chicken  is  done,  &c. 
and  the  fauce  reduced  ; take  out  the  faggot  and  ham,  add  a chop- 
ped anchovy  and  a few  capers,  and  place  the  chicken  on  the  difh; 
Ikim  the  fauce,  and  ferve  it  with  the  meat.  Garnilh  with  fried 

bread,  Clermont,  198.  * 

' \ 

Chickens  Chir ingrate. 

Having  cut  off  the  feet  of  your  chickens,  beat  the  breafl-bone 
fiat  with  a rolling-pin,  but  take  care  you  do  not  break  the  fkin. 
Flour-them,  fry  them  of  a fine  brown  in  butter,  and  then  drain 
all  the  fat  out  of  the  pan,  but  leave  the  chickens  in.  Lay  a 
pound  of  gravy  beef,  cut  very  thin,  over  your  chicken,  and  a 
piece  of  veal  cut  very  thin,  a little  mace,  two  or  three  cloves, 
fome  whole  pepper,  an  onion,  a little  bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  and 
a piece  of  carrot.  Then  pour  in  a quart  of  boiling  water,  cover 
it  clofe,  and  let  it  flew  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  take 
out  the  chickens,  and  keep  them  hot  ; let  the  gravy  boil  till  it  is 
quite  rich  and  good,  and  then  drain  it  off  and  put  it  into  your 
pan  again,  with  two  fpoonfuls  of  red  wine,  and  a few  mufh- 
rooms.  Put  in  your  chickens  to  heat,  then  take  them  up,  lay 
them  into  your  difh,  and  pour  the  fauce  over  them.  Garnifh 
with  lemon  and  a few  dices  of  ham  broiled.  Glajfe,  79.  Far- 
Icy , 122, 

Chickens  in  Afpic. 

Put  the  pinions,  livers,  and  gizzards  into  two  fmall  chickens, 
with  a piece  of  butter,  fome  pepper  and  fait;  cover  them  with 
fat  bacon,  then  with  paper;  fpit  them  on  a long  fkewer,  tie 
them  to  a fpit,  road  them.  When  cold,  cut  them  up,  put  them 
into  the  following  fauce,  {hake  them  round  in  it,  let  them  lie  a 
few  minutes  before  they  are  difhed.  Take  what  cullis  is  fum- 
cient  for  fauce,  heat  it  with  fmall  green  onions  chopped,  or 
diallot,  a little  tarragon  and  green  mint,  pepper  and  fait. 

( Mafon,  265. 

Chickens  Italian  fajloion. 

Trufs  two  chickens  as  for  boiling,  lard  them  with  ham  and 
bacon,  give  them  a fry  in  butter  or  oil , then  put  them  into  a 
dew-pan,  with  dices  of  veal  and  the  butter  they  were  fried  in, 
th,ree  cloves,  a faggot*  3.  clove  of  garlick,  pepper,  fait,  and  hall  a 

lemon 
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lemon  peeled  and  diced ; cover  with  dices  of  bacon,  foak  it 
very  dowly  about  half  an  hour,  then  add  about  a gill  of  white 
wine.  When  done,  (kirn  and  fift  the  fauce,  add  a piece  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  ferve  it  with  the  chickens.  Da<- 
rymple , 19 1. 

Chickens  and  Tongues. 

Boil  fix  fmall  chickens  very  white;  then  take  fix  hogs - 
tongues  boiled  and  peeled,  a cauliflower  boiled  whole  in  milk 
and  water,  and  a good  deal  of  fpinach  boiled  green.  Then  lay 
your  cauliflower  in  the  middle,  the  chickens  clofe  all  round,  and 
the  tongues  round  them  with  the  roots  outwards,  and  the  fpinach 
in  little  heaps  between  the  tongues.  Garnilh  with  little  pieces 
of  bacon  toafted,  and  lay  a little  piece  on  each  of  the  tongues. 
This  is  a good  difh  for  a large  company.  Glajfe , 80.  Farley , 
122. 

Chicken  Pulled. 

Take  a chicken  that  has  been  roafled  or  boiled,  if  under-done 
the-  better,  cut  off  the  legs  and  the  rump  and  fide-bones  together  ; 
pull  all  the  white  part  in  little  flakes,  free  from  lkin  ; tofs  it  up 
with  a little  cream,  thickened  with  a piece  of  butter  mixed  with 
flour ; ftir  it  till  the  butter  is  melted,  with  pounded  mace,  whole 
pepper,  and  fait,  a little  lemon-juice.  Put  this  into  a difh,  lay 
the  rump  in  the  middle,  the  legs  at  each  end,  peppered,  falted, 
and  broiled. 

To  fry  cold  Chicken. 

Quarter  your  chicken,  rub  the  quarters  with  yolk  of  egg  ; 
ftrew  on  bread  crumbs,  pepper,  fait,  nutmeg,  grated  lemon- 
peel,  and  chopped  parfley  ; fry  them  ; thicken  fome  gravy 
with  a little  flour,  add  chyan,  mufhroom  powder,  or  catchup, 
a little  lemofl-juice ; pour  it  into  the  diflt  with  the  chickens. 
Mafon,  265, 

To  broil  Chickens . ' 

Slit  your  chickens  down  the  back,  feafon  them  with  pepper 
and  fait,  and  lay  them  on  the  gridiron  over  a clear  fire,  and  at 
a great  difiance.  Let  the  in  fide  continue  next  the  fire  till  it  is 
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nearly  half  done  ; then  turn  them,  taking  care  that  the  fiefhy 
fides  do  not  burn,  and  let  them  broil  till  they  are  of  a fine  brown. 
Have  good  gravy-fauce,  with  fome  mufhrooms,  andgarnifh  them 
with  lemon  and  the  liver  broiled,  and  the  gizzards  cut,  llalhed, 
and  broiled,  with  pepper  and  fait ; or  you  may  ufe  any  other 
i fauce  you  fancy.  Farley,  50. 

Another  way. 

Cut  your  chicken  down  the  back,  pepper  and  fait  it,  broil 
it ; pour  over  it  white  mufhroom-fauce,  or  melted  butter  with 
pickled  mufhrooms.  Mafon,  265. 

To  mincer  Chicken  or  Veal,  for  per fons  ivho  are  Jick  or  weak. 

Mince  a chicken,  or  fome  veal,  very  fine,  takeoff  the  fkin ; 
juft  boil  as  much  water  as  will  moiften  it,  and  no  more, 
with  a very  little  fait,  grate  a very  little  nutmeg  ; then  throw 
a little  flour  over  it,  and  when  the  water  boils,  put  in  the  < 

meat.  Keep  fhaking  it  about  over  the  fire  a minute  ; then 
• have  ready  two  or  three  very  thin  fippets',  toafted  nice  and 
brown,  laid  in  the  plate,  and  pour  the  mince-meat  over  it. 
Glaffe,  242. 

Chickens’  Feet  with  .Force-meat. 

When  you  make  a fricaffce,  or  any  fuch  thing,  preferve  the 
feet  to  make  a difii  of  this  fort ; ftrip  off  the  blockings  by  fcald- 
* ing,  tie  them  up  in  a bundle,  and  flew  them  in  a braze  ; boil  . ' 
- them  very  tender,  with  a little  fealoning,  dry  them  in  a cloth, 
and  prepare  fuch  a force-meat  as  you  think  proper ; fill  up  the 
claws  with  it,  dip  them  into  fome  beaten  eggs,  and  crumb  them 
well  : do  it  a fecond  time,  and  prefs  it  well  on,  and  fry  them  in 
plenty  of  lard,  and  ferve  them  up  without  any  fauce  in  thedifh, 
with  a heap  of  fried  parfley  under  them.  ■! 

Fowls  or  chickens  feet  make  a pretty  feconcl  difh,  done 
many  different  ways,  either  in  a little  brown  fauce,  with  afpa- 
ragus-tops,  peas,  artichoke-bottoms,  &c.  or  in  a fricaffce,  of 
white  fauce  of  any  kind.  Venal,  166. 


I 
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Bucks  a-la-braze. 

Drefs  and  finge  your  ducks,  lard  them  quite  through  with 
bacon  rolled  in  (hired  pardey,  thyme,  onions,  beaten  mace, 
cloves,  pepper,  and  fait  ; put  in  the  bottom  of  a flew-pan  a 
few  dices  of  fat  bacon,  the  fame  of  halh  or  gammon  of  bacon, 
two  or  three  llices  of  veal  or  beef ; lay  your  ducks  in  with  the 
bread  down,  and  cover  the  ducks  with  dices,  the  fame  as -put 
under  them  ; cut  in  a carrot  or  two,  a turnip,  one  oni’on,  a 
head  of  celery,  a blade  of  mace,  four  or  five  cloves,  a little 
whole  pepper  ; cover  them  clofe  down,  and  let  them  dimmer  a 
little  over  a gentle  bre  till  the  bread  is  a light  brown  ; then  put 
in  fome  broth  or  water,  cover  them  as  clofe  down  again  as  you 
can  ; dew  them  gently  between  two  or  thr^e  hours  till  enough  ; 
then  take  pardey,  onion,  or  fhallot,  two  anchovies,  a few  ger- 
kins  or  capers  ; chop  them  all  very  bne,  put  them  into  a dew- 
pan  with  part  of  the  liquor  from  the  ducks,  a little  browning, 
and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon ; boil  it  up,  and  cut  the  ends  of 
the  bacon  even  with  the  bread  of  your  ducks,  lay  them  on  your 
didi,  pour  the  fauce  hot  upon  them,  and  ferve  them  up.  Raf- 
falcl , 128.  Farley,  118, 


Another  way. 

Lard  your  duck,  put  a dice  or  two  of  beef  at  the  bottom  of 
the  veflel,  then  the  duck,  a bit  of  bacon,  and  fome  more  beef 
diced,  a carrot,  an  onion,  a dice  of  lemon,  whole  pepper,  a 
bunch  of  fweet  herbs  ; cover  this  clofe,  fet  it  over  the.  hre  a few 
minutes,  fhake  in  fome  dour,  pour  in  near  a quart  of  beef- 
broth  or  boiling  water,  a little  red  wine  heated  ; dew  it  about 
half  an  hour,  drain  the  fauce,  fkim  it,  put  to  it  chyan,  and 
more  wine,  if  necedary,  fhallot  and  tarragon  chopped,  a very 
little  juice  of  lemon.  If  agreeable,  add  artichoke-bottoms, 
boiled  and  quartered.  Mafon,  272. 

Macedonian  Ducks. 

. ^',lt  ,[?ur  artirh°ke-bottoms,  each  into  pieces,  and  put  them 
into  boiling  water,  with  about  a pint  of  garden  beans,  fird  fcald- 
ec  and  hulked  ; boil  thefe  together  till  almod  done,  then  drain 
them,  and  put  the  whole  into  the  dew-pan,  with  a good  piece  of 
outtcr,  chopped  mufhrooms,  a little  winter  favoury^ pardey,  and 

lhallots. 
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ihallots,  all  finely  chopped;  add  a little  flour,  two  fpoonfuls  of 
veal  \gravy,  and  a glafs  of  white  wine,  and  fimmer  flowly  till 
all  is  well  done ; reduce  the  fauce  to  a proper  confiftence,  and 
when  ready  to  ferve,  add  a little  cullis,  a lemon-fqueeze,  fait, 
and  pepper.  Serve  this  ragoo  under  two  ducks,  cut  into  quar- 
ters, and  brazed  in  a well-feafoned  braze,  with  dices  of  veal 
and  lard,  as  ul’ual,  Clermont , 258. 

I 

Ducks  a-la-mode . 

Slit  two  ducks  down  the  back,  and  bone  them  carefully,  make 
a force-meat  of  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf,  four  ounces  of  fat 
bacon  feraped,  a little  parfley,  thyme,  lemon  peel,  two  fhallots 
or  onions  fhred  very  fine,  with  pepper,  fait,  and  nutmeg  to  your 
tafte,  and  two  eggs  ; fluff  your  ducks  with  it,  and  few  them  up, 
lard  them  down  each  fide  of  the  breafl  with  bacon,  dredge  them 
well  with  flour,  and  put  them  in  a Dutch  oven  to  brown  ; then 
put  them  into  a ftew-pan,  widi  three  pints  of  gravy,  a glafs  of 
red  wine,  a tea-fpoonful  of  lemon-pickle,  a large  one  of  walnut 
and  mufhroom  catchup,  one  of  browning,  and  one  anchovy, 
with  chyan  pepper  to  your  tafte  ; flew  them  gently  over  a flow 
fire  for  an  hour.  When  enough,  thicken  your  gravy,  and  put  in 
a few  truffles  and  morels  ; ftrain  your  gravy,  and  pour  it  upon 
them.  You  may  a-la-mode  a goofe  in  the  fame  way.  Rnffald , 
129. 

To  boil  Ducks  the  French  way . 

Lard  yfiur  ducks,  and  let  them  be  half  roafled  ; then  take 
them  off  the  fpit,  put  them  into  a large  earthen  pipkin,  with 
half  a pint  of  red  wine,  and  a pint  of  good  gravy,  fome 
chefnuts,  firft  roaltcd  and  peeled,  half  a pint  of  large  oyfters, 
the  liquor  drained,  and  the  beards  taken  off,  two  or  three  lit- 
tle onions  minced  final!,  a very  little  dripped  thyme,  mace, 
pepper,  and  a little  ginger  beat  fine ; cover  it  clofe,  and  let 
them  flew  half  an  hour  over  a flow  fire,  and  the  crufl  of  a 
French  roll  grated  wfien  you  put  in  your  gravy  and  wine. — 
When  they  are  enough,  take  them  up,  and  pour  the  fauce  oyer 
them, 


To 
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T 0 boil  Ducks , with  Onion  Sauce.  • 

Scald  your  ducks  and  draw  them,  put  them  in  warm  water 
j for  a few  minutes,  then  take  them  out ; put  them  in  an  earthen 
t pot,  pour  over  them  a pint  of  boiling  milk,  let  them  lie 
in  it  two  or  three  hours.  When  you  take  them  out,  dredge 
u them  well  with  flour,  put  them  in  a copper  of  cold  water, 

, put  on  your  cover,  let  them  boil  flowly  twenty  minutes,  then 
take  them  out,  and  Another  them  with  onion-fauce.  Raf- 
1 fold,  59. 

* I 4 

Wild  Duck , Wlgeon,  or  Eajlerling , in  perfection. 

Half  roaft  them ; when  they  come  to  table,  flice  the  breaft, 
tj  ftrew  on  pepper  and  fait,  pour  on  a little  red  wine,  and  fqueeze 
>(  the  juice  of  an  orange  or  a lemon  over  ; put  fome  gravy  to 
r this,  fet  the  plate  on  a lamp,  cut  up  the  bird,  let  it  remain  over 
. the  lamp  till  enough,  turning  it.  Mafon,  273. 

\ 

To  boil  a Duck  d-la-Frangoife. 

Put  a pint  of  rich  beef  gravy  into  twm  dozen  roafled  chefnuts 
peeled,  with  a few  leaves  of  thyme,  two  fmall  onions  (if  agree- 
able), a little  whole  pepper,  and  a race  of  ginger  ; then  take  a 
fine  tame  duck,  lard  it,  and  half  roaft  it ; put  it.  into  the  gravy, 
let  it  ftew  ten  minutes,  put  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  red  wine. 
When  the  duck  is  enough,  take  it  out,  boil  up  the  gravy  to  a 
proper  thicknefs ; fkim  it  very  clean  from  fat,  lay  the  duck  in 
: the  difh,  and  pour  the  fauce  over  it. 

To  drefs  a Duck  with  green  Peas. 

Put  a deep  ftew-pan  over  the  fire,  with  a piece  of  frefli  butter  ; 
finge  your  duck  and  flour  it,  turn  it  in  the  pan  twro  or  three  mi- 
nutes, then  pour  out  all  the  fat,  but  let  the  duck  remain  in  the 
pan  ; put  to  it  a pint  of  good  gravy,  a pint  of  peas,  two  lettuces 
cut  fmall,  a fmall  bundle  ol  fweet  herbs,  a little  pepper  and  fait; 
covei  them  clofe,  and  let  them  ftew  for  half  an  hour;  now  and 
then  give  the  pan  a fliake.  When  they  are  juft  done,  grate  in  a 
little  nutmeg,  and  put  in  a very  little  beaten  mace,  and  thicken 
it  either  with  a piece  ol  butter  rolled  in  flour,  or  the  yolk  of  an, 
egg  beat  up  with  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  cream  ; lhakc  it  aft 

together 
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together  for  three  or  four  minutes,  take  out  the  fweet  herbs, 
lay  the  duck  in  the  difh,  and  pour  the  fauce  over  it.  You 
may  garnilh-with  boiled  mint  chopped,  or  let  it  alone.  GlafTc , 
82. 

\ 

Another  way. 

Half  road  your  duck,  put  it  into  fome  good  gravy,  with  a 
little  mint, ‘and  three  or  four  fage  leaves  chopped;  (lew  this 
half  an  hour,  thicken  the  gravy  with  a little  flour,  throw  in  half 
a pint  of  green  beas  boiled,  or  fome  celery,  then  take  out  the 
mint. 


To  hafh  a Wild  Duck. 

Having  cut  up  your  duck  as  for  eating,  put  it  into  a tofling-pan, 
with  a fpoonful  of  good  gravy,  the'  fame  of  red  wine,  and  an 
onion  diced  exceedingly  thin  . When  it  has  boiled  two  or  three 
minutes,  lay  the  duck  in  the  difh,  and  pour  the  gravy  over  it. 
You  may  add  a tea-fpoonful  of  caper  liquor,  or  a little  brown- 
ing ; but  remember  that  the  gravy  mud:  not  be  thickened. 
Farley,  70. 


To  hajlo  Ducks  different  ways. 

Road  two  ducks  till  three  parts  done,  and  let  them  cool ; 
then  cut  the  bread  in  thin  dices,  and  take  care  to  preferve  the 
gravy.  The  legs  will  ferve  for  another  difh,  which  you  may 
drefs  by  wrapping  them  in  a caul  with  a good  force-meat,  and 
ferve  with-  culiis  fauce.  Ijor  the  fillets,  cut  cucumbers,  and 
marinade  them  about  an  hour,  with  a little  vinegar,  fait,  and 
one  onion  diced  ; then  take  out  the  onion,  fqueeze  the  cucum- 
bers in  a cloth,  and  put  them  into  a dew-pan  with  a bit  of  but- 
ter, a dice  of  ham,  a little  broth,  flour,  and  veal  gravy  ; bod 
flowly,  fleim  it  well,  take  out  the  ham,  and  add  the  meat  to  it, 
to  warm  without  boiling.  You  may  alfo  do  the  fame  with 
chopped  truffles,  or  mulhrooms,  or  any  thing  elle  you  think 
proper,  according  to  feafon.  A cold  roafied  duck  will  anfwer 
much  the  fame  end  for  this  didi.  Clermont,  260. 


Another 
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Another  way. 


When  cut  to  pieces,  flour  it;  put  into  a {lew-pan  fome  gravy, 
a little  red  wine,  fhallot  chopped,  fait  and  pepper,  a piece  of  le- 
mon ; boil  this,  put  in  the  duck,  tofs  it  up,  take  out  the  lemon. 
— Toalted  fippets.  Mafon,  273. 


‘To  drefs  a Wild  Duck  in-perfeftion. 

j * ' ' - - • . - • 

Half  road  your  duck,  lay  it  in  a difh,  carve  it,  but  leave  the 
joints  hanging  together : throw  a little  pepper  and  fait,  and 
fqueeze  the  juice  of  a lemon  over  it ; turn  it  on  the  bread,  and 
prefs  it  hard  with  a plate,  and  add  to  its  own  gravy  two  or  three 
fpoonfuls  of  good  gravy  ; cover  it  clofe  with  another  difh,  and  fet 
it  over  a dove  ten  minutes ; then  fend  it  to  table  hot  in  the  difh 
it  was  done  in,  and  garnifli  with  lemon.  You  may  add  a little 
red  wine,  and  a fhallot  cut  fmall,  if  you  like  it ; but  it  is  apt 
to  make  the  duck  eat  hard,  unlefs  you  fird  heat  the  wine,  and 
pour  it  in  jud  as  it*  is  done. 

/ 

To  Jlew  Ducks. 

Lard  three  young  ducks  down  each  fide  the- bread,  dud  them 
with  flour,  and  fet  them  before  the  fire  to  brown  ; then  put  them 
in  a dew-pan,  with  a quart  of  v/ater,  a pint  of  red  wine,  one 
fpoonful  of  walnut  catchup,  the  fame  of  browning,  an  anchovy, 
half  a lemon,  a clove  of  garlic,  a bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  chyan 
pepper  to  your  tade  ; 1st  them  dew  flowly  for  half  an  hour,  or 
till  they  are  tender ; lay  them  on  a difh  and  keep  them  hot, 
fkim  off  the  fat,  drain  the  gravy  through  a hair  fieve,  add  to  it 
a few  morels  and  truffles,  boil  it  quick  till  reduced  to  a little 
more  than  half  a pint,  pour  it  over  your  ducks,  and  ferve  it  up. 
It  is  proper  for  a fide-difh  for  dinner,  or  bottom  for  fupper. 
Roffald,  127.  " 


Duckling  rolled. 


Make  a good  force-meat  with  breads  of  roaded  poultry,  as 
ufual ; cut  a pretty  large  duckling  in  two,  bone  it  thoroughly, 
and  lay  on  the  force-meat ; roll  it  up,  tie  flices  of  lard  round  it, 
and  boil  it  in  a little  broth,  with  a glafs  of  white  wine,  a faggot, 
and  two  cloves.  When  done, . fqueeze  the  fat  gently  out,  and 

wipe 
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wipe  the  duck  clean.  Serve  with  what  fauce  you  pleafe. — Small 
ducklings  may  be  drelfed  in  the  fame  manner,  obfcrving  only 
that  they  mull  not  be  cut  in  two.  Clermont , 255. 

Pigeons  en  Compote. 

I - ' 

Take  fix  young  pigeons,  and  fkewer  them'as  for  boiling; 
make  a force-meat  thus : — grate  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf,  half 
a pound  of  fat  bacon,  fhred  fome  fweet  herbs  and  parlley  fine, 
two  (ballots,  or  a little  onion,  a little  lemon-peel,  a little  grated 
nutmeg ; feafon  it  with  pepper  and  fait,  and  mix  it  up  with  the 
yolk  of  two  eggs  ; put  it  into  the  craws  and  bellies,  lard  them 
down  the  bread,  and  fry  them  brown  with  a little  butter  ; then  put 
them  in  a dew-pan,  with  a pint  of  drong  brown  gravy,  a gill  of 
white  wine  ; dew  them  three-  quarters  of  an  hour,  thicken  it 
with  a little  butter  rolled  in  flour,  feafon  with  fait  and  chyan 
pepper,  put  the  pigeoiis  in  the  difli,  and  drain  the  gravy  over 
them.  Lay  fome  hot  force-meat  balls  round  them,  and  fend 
them  up  hot.  Glajfe,  91. 

Another  way. 

Trufs  the  pigeons  with  their  legs  in  their  bodies,  but  fird  duff 
them  with  good  force-meat  (made  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  pi- 
geons a-la-daube) ; let  them  be  parboiled,  then  lard  them  with 
bits  of  bacon,  feafoned  with  pepper,  fpices,  minced  chives,  and 
parfley  ; let  them  flew  as  gently  as  poflible.  While  they  are 
(tewing,  make  a ragoo  of  cocks’  combs,  fowls’  livers,  truffles, 
morels,  and  mufhrooms ; melt  a little  bacon  in  a frying-pan, 
and  put  them  in,  (hake  the  pan  round  two  or  three  times  ; then 
put  in  fome  rich  gravy,  let  it  fimmer  a little,  then  put  in  fome 
cullis  of  veal  and  ham  to  thicken  it.  Take  the  pigeons,  drain 
them,  and  put  them  into  this  ragoo.  Let  them  jufl  fimmer  in 
it,  then  take  them  up,  put  them  into  a difh,  and  pour  the  ragoo 
over  them.  Mafon,  278. 

Pigeons  d-la-duxelle. 

Cut  off  the  feet  and  pinions  of  four  or  five  pigeons,  and  fplit 
them  down  the  bread ; then  take  out  the  liver,  and  flat  them 
with  a cleaver.  Make  a hot  marinade  of  fome  fcraped  bacon, 
feafoned  with  a mufhroom  or  two,  green  onions,  pepper,’  fait, 
thyme,  and  parfley,  and  a little  nutmeg.  Fry  all  a few  mi- 

1 nutes, 
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nutes,  and  let  the  pigeons  be  heated  through  in  it,  and  let  them 
remain  till  you  put  them  upon  your  gridiron.  Take  a thin  dice 
of  ham  for  each  pigeon,  and  put  them  with  the  ham  always  at 

I top.  I mean,  when  you  turn  your  pigeons,  turn  your  ham  up- 
on them.  For  your  fauce,  take  a ladle ' of  gravy,  fome  fwcet 
bafd,  a little  thyme,  pardey,  and  fhallot,  minced  very  fine,  and 
a few  dices  of  mufhrooms,  boiled  all  together  a few  minutes  ; 
difh  up,  your  bread  downwards,  let  your  ham  continue  upon 
them,  and  pour  your  fauce  over,  with  the  juice  of  a lemon  or 
orange.  Per  rat,  138. 

Pigeons  a-la-daube. 

Put  a layer  of  bacon  in  a large  fauce-pan,  then  a layer  of  veal, 
a layer  of  coarfe  beef,  and  another  little  layer  of  veal,  about  a 
pound  of  beef,  and  a pound  of  veal,  cut  very  thin;  a piece  of 
carrot,  a bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  an  onion,  fome  black  and  white 
pepper,  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  and  four  or  five  cloves.  Cover 
the  fauce-pan  clofe,  fet  it  over  a flow  fire,  draw  it  till  it  is  brown, 
to  make  the  gravy  of  a fine  light  brown.  Then  put  in  a quart 
of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  dew  till  the  gravy  is  quite  rich  and 
good.  Then  drain  it  off,  and  Ikim  off  all  the  fat.  In  the  mean 
time,  duff  the  bellies  of  the  pigeons  with  force-meat,  made 
thus: — Take  a pound  of  ve^l,  a pound  of  beef  fuet,  and  beat 
both  fine  in  a mortar ; an  equal  quantity  of  crumbs  of  bread, 
fome  pepper,  fait,  nutmeg,  beaten  mace,  a little  lemon-peel 
cut  fmall,  fome  parfley  cut  fmall,  and  a very  little  thyme 
dripped.  Mix  all  together  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  fill  the 
pigeons,  and  flat  the  bread  down.  Then  flour  them,  and  fry 
! them  in  frefh  butter  a little  brown.  Then  pour  the  fat  clean 

!out  of  the  pan,  and  put  the  gravy  to  the  pigeons.  Cover  them 
clofe,  and  let  them  dew  a quarter  of  an  hour,  or  till  you  think 
they  are  quite  enough.  Then  take  them  up,,  lay  them  in  a difh, 
and  pour  in  your  fauce.  On  each  pigeon  lay  a bay-leaf,  and  on 
the  leaf  a flice  of  bacon.  You  may  garnifh  with  a lemon 
notched  ; but  it  will  do  without.  You  may  leave  out  the  duf- 
fing, as  it  will  be  rich  enough  without  it.  Farley , 125. 

Pigeons  in  difguife. 

Draw  and  trufs  your  pigeons,  feafon  them  with  pepper  and 
fait ; make  a nice  puffi-pade,  and  roll  each  pigeon  in  a piece  of 
it ; tie  them  in  a cloth,  and  take  care  the  pade  does  not  break  ; 


1 
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boil  them  in  a great  deal-  of  water.  They  will  take  an  hour 
and  an  half  boiling.  Take,  great  care  when  they  are  untied  they 
do  not  bre^k.  Put  them  into  a difh,  and  pour  a little  good 
gravy  to  them, 


Pigeons  a-la-charmante . 


Scald  five  or  fix  fmall  pigeons,  and  braze  them  with  a few 
flices  of  lard  and  peeled  lemon,  pepper,  fait,  a faggot  of  fweet  •' 
herbs,  and  broth.  Lard  three  or  four  fweetbreads  as  for  frican- 
deaus,  and  put  thefe  lad  into  a dew-pan  by  themfelves,  with 
fomc  broth,  a few  thin  llices  of  veal  fillet,  a faggot,  a few  chi-  : 
bols,  two  cloves,  and  a little  bal'd.  Braze  flowly,  and  when  \ 
done,  fift  and  fkim  the  braze,  and  reduce  it  to  a glaze,  to  rub 
over  the  larded  lide  of  the  fweet-breads1;  add  a little  confommee, 
to  gather  the  remainder  of  the  glaze  which  may  ftick  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pan ; fift  it  again  through  a fieve,  and  add  a little  . 
more  pepper  and  fait  (if  necelfary),  and  a good  fqueeze  of  lemon.  , 
Intermix  the  pigeons  and  fweet-breads  upon  the  table-dilli,  and 
pour  the  fauce  over  the  former,  but  not  over  the  latter,  as  it  4 
would  fpoil  the  colour  of  the  glaze. 

Pigeons  in  fricandeau. 


Pick,  draw,  and  wafh  your  pigeons  very  clean,  fluff  the  craws, 
and  lard  them  down  the  lides  of  the  bread,  fry  them  in  butter  a 
fine  brown,  and  then  put  them  into  a tolftng-pan  with  a quart 
of  gravy.  Stew  them  till  they  are  tender,  then  take  off  the 
fat,  and  put  in  a tea-fpoonful  of  lemon-pickle,  a large  fpoonful 
of  browning,  the  faipe  of  walnut  catchup,  a little  chyan,  and 
fait.  Thicken  your  gravy,  and  add  half  an  ounce  of  morels, 
and  four  yolks  of  hard  eggs.  Lay  the  pigeons  in  your  difh,  and 
put  the  morels  and  eggs  round  them,  and  drain  your  fauce  over 
them.  Garnifh  with  barberries  and  lemon-peel,  and  ferve  it  up. 
Raffald,  132.  Farley , 125. 


Pigeons  au  Soleil. 

Make  a force-meat  with  half  a pound  of  veal,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  mutton,  and  two  ounces  of  beef.  Beat  them  in  a mor- 
tar, with  fome  pepper,  fait,  and  mace,  till  they  are  a paffe. 
Then  take  the  yolks  of  three  or  four  eggs,  beat  them  up  well, 
and  put  them  into  a plate.  Mix  alfo  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
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? rated  bread,  and  two  ounces  of  flour,  put  it  into  another  plate. 

'ut  on  a ftew-pan  with  a little  rich  beef-gr-qvy,  tie  up  three  or 
four  cloves  in  a bit  of  mutlin,  and  put  into  the  gravy.  Put  in 
the  pigeons,  let  them  flew  till  they  are  almoft  enough,  then  take 
them  up,  and  fet  them  before  a fire  to  keep  warm  ; then  fet  on 
a frying-pan  with  fome  good  beef-dripping,  enough  to  cover  the 
pigeons.  When  it  boils,  take  them,  one  at  a time,  roll  them 
in  the  meat  that  was  beat,  then  in  the  yolk  of  egg  ; roll  them  in 
it  till  they  are  quite  wet,  then  ftrew  over  with  the  bread  and 
flour,  pour  them  into  the  boiling  dripping,  and  let  them  remain 
till  they  are  of  a fine  brown.  Alaftm,  277. 


Pigeons  Surtout. 

Having  forced  your  pigeons,  lay  a flice  of  bacon  on  the  breaft, 
and  a flice  of  veal  beat  with  the  back  of  a knife,  and  feafoned 
with  mace,  pepper,  and  fait.  Tie  it  on  with  a fmall  pack- 
thread, or  two  fmall  fine  fkewers  are  better.  Spit  them  on  a 
fine  bird  fpit,  roaft  them,  and  bafte  them  with  a piece  of  butter, 
then  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  then  bafte  them  again  with 
the  crumbs  of  bread,  a little  nutmeg,  and  fvveet  herbs.  When 
they  are  enough,  lay  them  in  your  dilli.  Plave  good  gravy  ready, 
with  truffles,  morels,  and  mulh rooms,  to  pour  into  your  difh  ; 
and  garnifh  with  lemon.  Farley,  126. 

I Pigeons  tranfmogrified. 

Pick  and  clean  fix  fmall  young  pigeons,  but  do  not  cut  off 
their  heads ; cut  off  their  pinions,  and  boil  them  ten  minutes  in 
water,  then  cut  off  the  ends  of  fix  large  cucumbers,  and  fcrape 
out  the  feeds  ; put  in  your  pigeons,  but  let  the  heads  be  cut  at 
the  ends  of  the  cucumbers,  and  flick  a bunch  of  barberries  in 
their  bills ; and  then  put  them  in  a tofling-pan  with  a pint  of 
veal  gravy,  a little  anchovy,  a glafs  of  red  wine,  a fpoonful  of 
browning,  a little  flice  of  lemon,  chyan  and  fait  to  your  tafte ; 
flew  them  feven  minutes,  take  them  out,  thicken  your  aravy 
with  a little  butter  rolled  in  flour  ; boil  it  up,  and  ftrain  it&over 
your  pigeons,  and  ferve  them  up.  Raffald,  130. 

Pigeons  a-la-braze. 

Pjck,  draw,  and  trufs  fome  large  pigeons,  then  take,  a ftew- 
pan,  and  lay  at  the  bottom  fome  flices  of  bacon,  veal,  and 
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onions ; feafon  the  pigeons  with  pepper,  fait,  fome  fjpice  beat 
fine,  and  fome  fweet  herbs ; lay  them  into  the  ftew-pan,  then 
lay  upon  them  fome  more  dices  of  veal  and  bacon  ; let  them 
flew  very  gently  over  a dove,  the  top  of  the  ftew-pan  put  down 
very'  clofe.  When  they  are  ftewed,  make  a ragoo  with  veal  fweet- 
breads,  truffles,  morels,  champignons  ; the  fweet-breads  muft  be 
blanched,  and  put  into  a ftew-pan  with  a ladleful  of  gravy,  a lit- 
tle cullis,  the  truffles,  morels,  &c.  Let  them  all  flew  together 
with  the  pigeons.  When  they  are  enough,  put  them  into  a difh, 
and  pour  the  ragoo  over  them. 

Apupton  of  Pigeons. 

Take  favoury  force-meat,  rolled  out  like  a pafte,  put  it  in 
a butter  difh,  lay  a layer  of  very  thin  bacon,  fquab  pigeons,  diced 
fweetbread,  afparagus  tops,  mufhrooms,  cocks’  combs,  a palate 
boiled  tender  and  cut  in  pieces,  and  the  yolks  of  hard  eggs. 
Make  another  force-meat  and  lay  over  like  a pie  ; bake  it,  and  . ‘ 
when  enough,  turn  it  into  a difh,  and  pour  gravy  round  it. 
Glajfe,  91.  Farley,  127. 

Pigeons  in  Pimlico. 

Take  the  livers,  with  fome  fat  and  lean'  of  ham  or  bacdh, 
mufhrooms,  truffles,  pardey,  and  fweet  herbs  ; feafon  with  beaten 
mace,  pepper,  and  fait ; beat  all  this  together,  with  two  raw 
eggs,  put  it  into  the  bellies,  roll  them  all  in  a thin  dice  of  veal, 
over  them  a thin  dice  of  bacon  ; wrap  them  up  in  white  paper, 
fpit  them  on  a fmall  fpit,  and  roaft  them.  In  the  mean  time 
make  for  them  a ragoo  of  truffles  and  mudirooms,  chopped 
fmall,  with  pardey  cut  fmall ; put  to  it  half  a pint  of  good  veal 
gravy,  thicken  with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  An  hour 
will  do  your  pigeons.  Bade  them.  When  enough,  lay  them 
in  your  difh,  take  off  the  paper,  and  pour  your  fauce  over  them. 
Garni fh  with  patties  made  thus:— Take  veal  and  cold  ham,  beef 
fuet,  an  equal  quantity,  fome  mulhrooms,  fweet  herbs,  and 
fpice  ; chop  them  fmall,  fet  them  on  the  fire,  and  moiften  with 
milk  or  cream  ; then  make  a little  puff-pafte,  roll  it,  and  make 
little  patties  about  an  inch  deep  and  two  inches  long ; fill  them 
with  the  above  ingredients,  cover  them  clofe,  and  bake  them  ; 
lay  fix  of  them  round  a difh.  This  makes  a fine  difh  for  a firft 
eourfc.  Glajfe , 93. 
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Pigeons  Royal  fafhion. 

Singe  what  number  you  pleafe  of  pigeons  that  are  of  an  equal 
bignefs,  put  a peeled  truffle  in  each,  and  give  them  a fry  in  but- 
ter, with  chopped  mufhrooms,  parfley,  chibols,  a flice  of  ham, 
pepper,  and  fait ; then  put  them  into  a fauce-pan  to  braze,  with 
a few  dices  of  veal  firft  fealded,  and  the  firft  feafoning  over  the 
pigeons  ; cover  them  with  thin  dices  of  bacon  and  a laurel 
leaf,  and  put  a fheet  of  white  paper  over  the  whole.  Stop  the 
pan  clofe,  and  fimmer  on  a flow  fire  till  they  are  quite  tender. 
Take  out  the  pigeons,  and  wipe  off  the  fat ; fift  the  braze,  boil 
a moment  to  fkim  it  very  clean  ; and  when  ready,  add  a lemon- 
fqueeze,  and  ferve  it  upon  the  pigeons.  Clermont,  243. 


Boiled  Pigeons  and  Bacon. 


Take  fix  young  pigeons,  wafh  them  clean,  turn  their  legs 
under  their  wings,  boil  them  in  milk  and  water  by  themfelves 
twenty  minutes ; have  ready  boiled  a fquare  piece  of  bacon,  take 
off  the  fkin  and  brown  it,  put  the  bacoq  in  the  middle  of  your 
difh,  and  lay  the  pigeons  round  it,  and  lumps  of  ftewed  fpinach  ; 
pour  plain  melted  butter  over  them,  and  fend  parfley  and  butter 
in  a boat.  Rajfald , 133. 


Pigeons  d-la-fouffeL 

Bone  four  pigeons,  and  make  a force-meat  as  for  picreons 
compote.  Stuff  them,  and  put  them  into  arftew-pan  with  a pint 
of  veal  gravy.  Stew  them  half  an  hour  very  gently,  and  then 
take  them  out.  In  the  mean  time,  make  a veal  force-meat,  and 
wrap  it  all  round  them.  Rub  it  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
and  fry  them  of  a nice  brown  in  good  dripping.  Take  the 
gravy  they  were  ftewed  in,  fkim  off  the  fat,  thicken  with  a little 

We,rn°  ^ mr  fl°Ur’  thue  y°lk  °f  ^ and  a §iU  of  cream, 
beat  up.  Seafon  it  with  pepper  and  fait,  mix  all  together,  and 

keep  it  ftirring  one  way  till  it  is  fmooth.  Strain  it  into  your 

difh,  and  put  the  pigeons  on.  Garnifh  with  plenty  of  fried 

j'“r  T,  r ?U  may  eave  ollt  t^1.e  eSS  and  cream,  and  put  in  a 
Farley^  127  r°mung’  and  a ^non-pickle  and  catchup.  * 
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To  flew  Pigeons. 

Let  your  pigeons  be  feafoned  with  pepper  and  fait,  a few 
cloves  and  mace,  and  fome  fweet  herbs  ; wrap  this  feafoning  up 
in  a piece  of  butter,  and  put  it  in  their  bellies ; then  tie  up  the 
neck  and  vent,  and  half  road  them.  Put  them  in  a dew-pan, 
with  a quart  of  good  gravy,  a little  white  wine,  a few  pepper- 
corns, three  or  four  blades  of  mace,  a bit  of  lemon,  a bunch  of 
fweet  herbs,  and  a finall  onion.  Stew  them  gently  till  they  are 
enough  ; then  take  the  pigeons  out,  and  drain  the  liquor  through 
a fieve ; fkim  it  and  thicken  it  in  your  dew-pan,  put  in  the  pi- 
geons, with  fome  pickled  mufhrooms  and  oyders  ; dew  it  five 
minutes,  and  put  the  pigeons  in  a dilh,  and  the  fauceover. 

Pigeons  in  favour y Jelly. 

Road  your  pigeons  with  the  head  and  feet  on,  put  a fprig  of 
myrtle  in  their  bills  ; make  a jelly  for  them  the  fame  way  as  for 
chickens  ; pour  a little  into  a bafon.  When  it  is  fet,  lay  in  the 
pigeons  with  their  breads  down  ; fill  up  your  bowl  with  your 
jelly,  and  turn  it  out.  Rajfald , 283. 

To  bake  Pigeons. 

Seafon  them  with  pepper  and  fait,  put  a bit  of  butter  into 
each,  pour  over  them  the  following  batter — three  eggs,  two 
fpoonfuls  of  dour,  half  a pint  of  milk,  and  a little  fait.  Ma- 
J'on,  281. 

■ 

Pigeons  in  a hole. 

Pick,  draw,  and  wafh  four  young  pigeons,  dick  their  legs  in 
their  bellies  a-s  you  do  boiled  pigeons,  feafon  them  with  pepper, 
fait,  and  beaten  mace.  Put  into  the  belly  of  every  pigeon  a 
lump  of  butter  the  fize  of  a walnut.  Lay  your  pigeons  in  a pie- 
didi,  pour  over  them  a batter  made  of  three  eggs,  two  fpoonfuls 
of  flour,  and  half  a pint  of  good  milk.  Bake  it  in  a moderate 
oven,  and  ferve  them  to  table  in  the  fame  dilh.  Raff  aid,  130. 
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Pigeons  boiled  with  Rice. 

Stuff  the  bellies  of  fix  pigeons  with  parfley,  pepper,  and  fait, 
rolled  in  a very  little  piece  of  butter  j put  them  into  a quart  of 
mutton  broth,  with  a little  beaten  mace,  a bundle  of  fweet  herbs, 
and  an  onion  ; cover  them  clofe,  and  let  them  boil  a full  quarter 
of  an  hour  ; then  take  out  the  onion  and  fweet  herbs,  and  take  a 
good  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  put  it  in,  and  give  it  a fhaki  ; 
feafon  it  within  fait,  if  it  wants  it ; then  have  ready  half  a pound 
of  rice  boiled  tender  in  milk.  When  it  begins  to  be  thick  (but 
take  great  care  it  does  not  burn)  take  the  yolks  of  two  or  three 
eggs,  beat  up  with  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  cream,  and  a little 
nutmeg.  Stir  it  together  till  it  'is  quite  thick  ; then  take  up  the 
pigeons  and  lay  them  in  a difh.  Pour  the  gravy  to  the  rice,  ftir 
it  all  together,  and  pour  over  the  pigeons.  Garnifh  with  hard 
eggs  cut  into  quarters.  Glafe,  91. 

To  broil  Pigeons. 

When  you  fet  about  to  broil  pigeons,  take  care  that  your  fire 
is  clear.  Take  fome  parfley  fhred  fine,  a piece  of  butter  as  big 
as  a walnut,  with  a little  pepper  and  fait,  and  put  into  their  bel- 
lies. Tie  them  at  both  ends,  and  put  them  on  the  gridiron. 
Or  you  may  fplit  and  broil  them,  having  firfl  feafoned  them 
with  pepper  and  fait.  Serve  them  with-a  little  parfley  and  but- 
ter in  the  difh.  Farley,  50. 

Partridges  in  Panes. 

Take  two  roafted  partridges,  and  the  flefir  of  a large  fowl,  a 
little  parboiled  bacon,  a little  marrow  or  fweet  fuet  chopped  fine, 
a few  mufhrooms  and  morels  chopped  fine,  truffles,  and  arti- 
choke bottoms.  Seafon  with  beaten  mace,  pepper,  a little  nut- 
meg, fait,  fweet  herbs  chopped  fine,  and  the  crumb  of  a two- 
penny loaf  foaked  in  hot  gravy.  Mix  all  well  together  with  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  make  your  panes  on  paper,  of  around  figure, 
and  the  thicknels  of  an  egg,  at  a proper  diftance  one  from  ano- 
ther. Dip  the  point  of  a knife  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  in  order  ' 
to  fhape  them  ; bread  them  neatly,  and  bake  them  a quarter  of 
an  hour  in  a quick  oven.  Obferve  that  the  truffles  and  morels 
are  boiled  tender  in  the  gravy  you  foak  the  bread  in.  Serve  them 
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up  for  a fide  difh  ; or  they  will  ferve  to  garnifti  the  above  difh, 
which  will  be  a very  fine  one  for  a firft  courfe. 

Note.-— When  you  have  cold  fowls  in  the  houfe,  this  makes  a 
pretty  addition  in  an  entertainment.  GlaJJe,  96. 

Partridges  en  Afpic. 

Chop  herbs,  fuch  as  fhallots,  parfley,  tarragon,  chives,  gar- 
dcn-crefles,  a little  bafil,  one  clove  of  garlic,  and  chopped  an- 
chovies. Mix  thefe  with  muftard,  oil,  tarragon  vinegar,  pep- 
per, and  fait.  If  you  ferve  the  partridges  whole,  ferve  the  fauce 
cold  in  a fauce-boat.  If  for  hot,  cut  the  partridges  as  for  a hafh ; 
warm  them  in  a little  broth,  then  put  them  to  the  fauce ; warm 
them  together  without  boiling.  You  may  alfo  mix  it  the  fame 
manner  cold.  If  cold,  it  will  be  better  to  be  mixed  an  hour  or 
more  before  ufing.  Da/rymple,  234. 

Partridges  in  Ragoo,  with  Oranges, 

Trufs  your  partridges,  and  roaft  in  the  Englifh  way,  only  ufe 
no  flour.  Make  a fauce  of  the  livers  pounded,  and  add  two  or 
three  of  chickens ; put  it  into  a flew-pan  with  a green  onion  or 
two,  a mufhroom,  pepper  and  fait,  and  parfley.  Boil  all  in  cul- 
lis  a few  minutes,  and  (train  through  your  etamine;  cut  the  par- 
tridges as  for  a fricallee,  and  put  to  your  fauce.  Let  it  boil  but 
juft  long  enough  to  make  the  meat  hot  through.  Strip  in  a 
morfel  or  two  of  the  peel,  a bit  of  minced  (hallot  and  parfley, 
fqueeze  in  a good  deal  of  juice,  and  difh  it  up.  Garnifti  with 
oranges  in  quarters.  Verral , 131. 

Partridges  d-la-braze. 

Take  two  brace  of  partridges,  trufs  the  legs  into  the  bodies, 
lard  them,  feafon  them  with  beaten  mace,  pepper,  and  fait ; take 
a ftew-pan,  lay  dices  of  bacon  at  the  bottom,  then  dices  of  beef, 
and  then  dices  of  veal,  all  cut  thin,  a piece  of  carrot,  an  onion 
cut  fmall,  a bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  and  fome  whole  pepper. 
Lay  the  partridges  with  the  breads  downward,  lay  fome  thin 
dices  of  beef  and  veal  over  them,  and  fome  parfley  fhred  fine. 
Cover  them,  and  let  them  (lew  eight  or  ten  minutes  over  a flow 
fire,  then  give  your  pan  a fhake,  and  pour  in  a pint  of  boiling 
water.  Cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  flew  half  an  hour  over  a little 
quicker  fire  : then  take  out  your  birds,  keep  them  hot,  pour  into 
the  pan  a pint  of  thin  gravy,  let  them  boil  till  there  is  about 
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Vialf  a pint,  then  ftrain  it  off,  and  (kirn  off  all  the  fat.  In  the 
mean  time  have  a veal  fvveetbread  cut  fmall,  truffles  and  mo- 
rels, cocks’  combs,  and  fowl’s  livers  ftewed  in  a pint  of  good 
gravy  half  an  hour,  fome  artichoke  bottoms,  and  afparagus  tops, 
both  blanched  in  warm  water,  and  a few  mufhrooms.  Then 
add  the  other  gravy  to  this,  and  put  in  your  partridges  to  heat. 
If  it  is  not  thick  enough,  take  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
and  tofs  up  in  it.  If  you  will  be  at  the  expence,  thicken  it  with 
veal  and  ham  cullis,  but  it  will  be  full  as  good  without.  Glaf'r , 
96.  Farley,  128. 


T 0 few  Partridges. 

Trufs  your  partridges  as  for  roafting,  fluff  the  craws,  and 
lard  them  down  each  fide  of  the  breaft ; then  roll  a lump  of  but- 
ter in  pepper,  fait,  and  beaten  mace,  and  put  into  the  bellies. 
Sew  up  the  vents,  dredge  them  well,  and  fry  them  a light  brown. 
Then  put  them  into  a flew-pan,  with  a quart  of  good  gravy,  a 
fpoonful  of  Madeira  wine,  the  fame  of  mufhroom  catchup,  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  lemon-pickle,  and  half  the  quantity  of  mufhroom 
powder,  one  anchovy,  half  a lemon,  a fprig  of  fweet  marjoram. 
Cover  the  pan  clofe,  and  flew  them  half  an  hour  ; then  take 
them  out,  and  thicken  the  gravy.  Boil  it  a little,  and  pour  it 
over  the  partridges,  and  lay  round  them  artichoke  bottoms,  boiled 
and  cut  in  quarters,  and  the  yolks  of  four  hard  eggs,  if  agreeable. 
Raff  aid,  134. 

Partridges  rolled. 

Lard  young  partridges  with  ham  or  bacon ; ftrew  over  them 
fome  pepper  and  fait,  with  fome  beaten  mace,  fome  fhred  lemon- 
peel,  and  fweet  herbs  cut  fmall ; then  take  fome  thin  beef-fteaks 
(there  muft  be  no  holes  in  them) ; ftrew  over  thefe  fome  of  the 
feafoning,  and  then  fqueeze  on  them  fome  lemon-juice ; lay  a 
partridge  upon  each  fteak,  and  roll  it  up  ; tie  it  round  to  keep  it 
together,  and  pepper  the  outfide.  Set  on  a flew-pan  with  fome 
dices  of  bacon,  and  an  onion  cut  into  pieces  ; lay  the  partridges 
carefully  in,  put  to  them  fome  rich  gravy,  and  let  them  flew 
gently  till  they  are  done ; then  take  the  partridges  out  of  the 
beef,  lay  them  in  a dilh,  and  pour  over  them  fome  rich  elfence 
of  ham.  . 
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Partridges  broiled  with  fiveet  herbs. 

Trufs  them  as  for  boiling;  fplit  them  down  the  back,  and 
marinade  them  about  an  hour  in  a little  oil,  with  pepper  and  fait, 
and  all  forts  of  fweet  herbs  chopped ; then  roll  them  in  paper 
with  all  the  fealoning ; broil  (lowly.  When  done,  take  off  the 
paper;  mix  the  herbs  with  a little  good  cullis,  add  the  fqueeze 
of  a lemon,  and  ferve  with  the  partridges.  Dalrymple,  231. 

Partridges  "with  confommee  fauce. 

Trufs  your  partridges  as  for  boiling  ; put  them  in  a dew-pan, 
with  dices  of  veal  and  bacon,  above  and  below,  a dice  of  ham, 
a faggot,  three  cloves,  diced  onions  and  carrots ; braze  on  a 
very  (low  dre.  When  done,  fift  and  (kirn  the  fauce,  and  ferve 
upon  the  partridges. 

Partridges  a-la-paifannc. 

Pick,  draw,  and  trufs  your  partridges,  and  put  them  upon  an 
iron  (kewer  ; tie  them  to  the  fpit,  lay  them  down  to  roalt ; put 
a piece  of  fat  bacon  upon  a toading-fork,  and  hold  it  over  the 
partridges,  that  as  it  melts  it  may  drop  upon  them  as  they  road. 
When  they  are  well  haded  with  this,  dud  over  them  fome 
ciumbs  of  bread  and  fome  fait;  cut  fome  (ballots  very  fine,  with 
a little  gravy,  fait,  and  pepper,  and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon. 
Mix  all  thefe  together  over  the  fire,  and  thicken  them  up.  Pour 
them  into  a di(h,  and  lay  the  partridges  upon  them. 

P'0  hap  a Partridge  or  Woodcock. 

Cut  it  up  as  for  eatiug,  work  the  entrails  very  fine  with  the 
back  of  a fpoon,  mix  it  with  a fpoonful  of  red  wine,  the  fame 
of  water,  half  a fpoonful  of  allegar ; cut  an  onion  in  dices,  and 
pull  it  into  rings  ; roll  a little  butter  in  flour,  put  them  all  in 
your  toding-pnn,  and  fiiake  it  over  the  fire  till  it  boils ; then  put 
hi  your  bird,  and  when  it  is  thoroughly  hot,  lay  it  in  your  di(h, 
with  fippets  round  it  ; drain  the  fauce  over  the  partridge,  and 
lay  the  onion  in  rings.  It  is  a pretty  corner  difh  for  dinner  or 
fupper.  Rfiffald,  75* 
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Pheafants  a-la-braife. 

Having  put  a layer  of  beef  all  over  your  pan,  a layer  of  veal, 
a little  piece  of  bacon,  a piece  of  carrot,  an  onion  ftuck  with' 
cloves,  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  a fpoonful  of  pepper,  black  and 
white,  and  a bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  lay  in  the  pheafant.  Then 
lay  a layer  of  beef,  and  a layer  of  veal,  to  cover  it.  Set  it  on 
the  fire  for  five  or  fix  minutes,  and  then  pour  in  two  quarts  of 
boiling  gravy.  Cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  (few  very  foftly  an  hour 
and  a half.  Then  take  tip  your  pheafant,  and  keep  it  hot.  Let 
the  gravy  boil  till  it  is  reduced  to  about  a pint,  and  then  (train 
it  off  and  put  it  in  again.  Put  in  a veal  fvveetbread,  firft  being 
ftevved  with  the  pheafant.  Then  put  in  fome  truffles  and  mo- 
rels, fome  livers  of  fowls,  artichoke  bottoms,  and  afparagus 
tops,  if  you  have  them.  Let  thefe  fimmer  in  the  gravy  about 
five  or  fix  minutes,  and  then  add  two  fpoonfuls  of  catchup,  two 
of  red  wine,  and  a little  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  with  a 
fpoonful  of  browning.  Shake  all  together,  put  in  your  pheafant, 
let  them  (few  all  together,  with  a few  muftirooms,  about  five  or 
fix  minutes  more ; then  take  up  your  pheafant,  and  pour  your 
ragoo  all  over,  with  a few  force-meat  balls.  Garnifh  with  le- 
mon. You  may  lard  it,  if  you  think  proper  fo  to  do.  Glaffc,  98. 
Mafon,  306.  Farley,  129, 

Pheafants  a-la-Mongelas. 

Provide  a large  pheafant,  cut  off  the  pinions  as  to  roaft,  and 
make  a good  force-meat  ; put  it  into  your  pheafant  and  fpit  it, 
with  fome  lards  of  bacon  and  paper  ; take  care  you  roaft  it  nice- 
ly, and  prepare  your  fauce  as  follows  : — take  fome  fat  livers  of 
turkies  or  fowls,  blanch  them  till  thoroughly  done,  and  pound 
them  to  a pafte ; put  to  fome  gravy  and  cullis,  mix  it  well 
together,  and  pafs  it  through  an  etamine;  cut  off  the  fleflt  of  the 
pheafant,  (lice  it  very  thin  and  put  to  it,  aftd  preferve  the  carcafe 
hot;  add  to  your  fauce,  which  fhould  be  about  the  thicknefs  of 
your  cullis,  a little  pepper,  fait,  fome  minced  parfley,  and  the 
juice  of  two  or  three  oranges  ; and,  if  you  approve  of  it,  you 
may  (trip  a few  morfcls  of  the  orange-peel  in,  and  ferve  it  up 
with  the  hath  poured  over  the  breaft,  and  garnifli  with  fome 
oranges  in  quarters.  Verral,  88. 


To 
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7 o few  a Vheafant. 

Take  a pheafant,  and  flew  it  in  veal  gravy;  take  artichoke 
bottoms  parboiled,  fome  chefnuts  roafted  and  blanched.  When 
your  pheafant  is  enough  (but  it  mud  flew  till  there  is  juft  enough 
for  fauce,  then  fkim  it)  put  in  the  chefnuts  and  artichoke  bot- 
toms, a little  beaten  mace,  pepper,  and  fait  enough  to  feafon  it, 
and  a glafs  of  white  wine.  If  you  do  not  think  it  thick  enough, 
thicken  it  with  a little  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Squeeze 
in  a little  lemon,  pour  the  fauce  over  the  pheafant,  and  have 
fome  force-meat  balls  fried  and  put  into  the  difh. 

Note. — A good  fowl  will  do  full  as  well,  trufled  with  the  head 
on  like  a pheafant.  You  may  fry  faufages  inftead  of  force-meat 
balls.  Glaffe,  97. 

Mrs.  Mafon , page  306,  has  the  fame  receipt  in  different 
words. 


Pheafants  a-l'  It  alienne. 

Cut  the  livers  fmall.  If  only  one  pheafant  is  to  be  drefled, 
take  but  half  a dozen  oyfters,  parboil  them,  and  put  them  into  a 
ftew-pan,  with  the  liver,  a piece  of  butter,  fome  green  onions, 
and  fome  parfley,  pepper  and  fait,  fome  fweet  herbs,  and  a little 
all-fpice  ; let  them  ftand  a very  little  time  over  the  fire,  and  fluff 
the  pheafant  with  them  ; them  put  it  into  a ftew-pan,  with  fome 
oil,  green  onions,  parfley,  fweet  bafil,  and  lemon-juice,  for  a 
lew  minutes;  take  them  off,  cover  the  pheafant  with  flices  of 
bacon,  and  put  it  upon  a fpit ; tic  fome  paper  round  it  whilft  it 
is  roafting.  Take  fome  oyfters,  flew  them  a little  in  their  ow  n 
liquor  ; take  a ftew-pan,  put  into  it  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  half 
a lemon  cut  into  fmall  dice,  a little  beaten  pepper,  a little  feraped 
nutmeg,  a little  parfley  cut  fmall,  a rocombole,  an  anchovy  cut 
fmall,  a little  oil,  a glafs  of  white  wine,  a piece  of  butter,  and 
a little  ham  cull  is  ; put  the  fauce  over  the  Ere  to  thicken,  take 
care  it  does  not  burn ; put  in  the  oyfters,  and  make  the  fauce  re- 
lifhing.  When  the  pheafant  is  done,  lay  it  in  the  dilh,  and 
pour  the  fauce  over  it.  Mafon,  306. 
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Snipes  or  Woodcocks  in  furtout. 

Take  force-meat  made  of  veal,  as  much  beef  fuet,  chopped 
and  beat  in  a mortar,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  crumbs  of  bread ; 
mix  in  a little  beaten  mace,  pepper  and  fait,  fome  parfley,  and 
a little  fweet  herbs ; mix  it  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Lay  fome 
of  this  meat  round  the  difh,  then  lay  in  the  fnipes,  being  firft 
drawn  and  half  roafted.  Take  care  of  the  trail,  chop  it,  and 
throw  it  all  over  the  difh. 

Take  fome  good  gravy,  according  to  the  bignefs  of  your  fur- 
tout,  fome  truffles  and  morels,  a few  mufhrooms,  a fweetbread 
cut  into  pieces,  and  artichoke-bottoms  cut  fmall ; let  all  few  to- 
gether, fhake  them,  and  take  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs,  ac- 
cording as  you  want  them  ; beat  them  up  with  a fpoonful  or  two 
of  white  wine,  fir  all  together  one  way.  When  it  is  thick, 
take  it  off,  let  it  cool,  and  pour  it  into  the  furtout.  Have  the 
yolks  of  a few  hard  eggs  put  in  here  and  there  ; feafon  with  beaten 
mace,  pepper,  and  fait,  to  your  tafte  ; cover  it  with  the  force 
meat  all  over,  rub  the  yolks  of  eggs  all  over  to  colour  it,  then 
fend  it  to  the  oven.  Half  an  hour  does  it,  and  fend  it  hot  to 
table.  1 

Snipes  or  Woodcocks  in  falmy . 

Trufs  them,  and  half  roaft  them,  without  flour  ; cut  them  in 
fricaflee  pieces,  and  take  care  to  fecure  all  the  inflde,  except  the 
gizzards  and  galls,  which  you  mult  be  fure  to  take  clean  away ; 
but  the  ropes,  livers,  &c.  pound  to  a pafle,  with  a morfel  of 
fhallot,  green  onion  and  parfley,  pepper,  fait,  and  nutmeg ; put 
in  a ladle  of  your  cullis,  a glafs  of  red  wine,  and  pafs  it  through 
your  etamine,  pour  it  into  a ftew-pan  to  your  meat;  let  it  flew 
very  gently  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  ; fling  iti  a little  minced 
parfley,  the  juice  of  an  orange,  and  ferve  it  up,  garnifhed  with 
fried  bread,  and  fome  bits  in  the  difh. 

Any  forts  of  birds,  fuch  as  fnipes,  quails,  &c.  that  are  not 
drawn,  make  a pleafing  difh  done  in  the  fame  manner.  VerraL 
132. 


Another  way , 

Half  roafl  them,  and  cut  them  in  quarters,  put  them  in  a 
ftew-pan  with  a little  gravy,  two  fhallots  chopped  fine,  a glafs  of 

red 
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red  wine,  a little  fait  and  chyan  pepper,  the  juice  of  half  a le- 
mon ; dew  them  gently  for  ten  minutes,  and  put  them  on  a toad 
ferved  the  fame  as  for  reading,  and  fend  them  up  hot.  Garnilh 
with  lemon.  Glajje,  98. 

Snipes  with  Purjlain  leaves. 

Draw  your  fnipes,  and  make  a force-meat  for  the  infide,  but 
preferve  your  ropes  for  your  fauce  ; fpit  them  acrofs  upon  a lark- 
l'pit,  covered  with  bacon  and  paper,  and  road  them  gently.  For 
fauce,  you  mud  take  fome  prime  thick  leaves  of  purllain,  blanch 
them  well  in  water,  put  them  into  a ladle  of  cullis  and  gravy,  a 
bit  of  diallot,  pepper,  fait,  nutmeg,  and  pardey,  and  dew  all 
together  for  half  an  hour  gently.  Have  the  ropes  ready  blanched 
and  put  in.  Didi  up  your  fnipes  upon  thin  dices  of  bread  fried, 
fqueeze  the  juice  of  an  orange  into  your  fauce,  and  ferve  it  up. 
per  rat,  142. 


Snipes  Duchefs  fajhion. 

Split  the  fnipes  at  the  back  ; take  the  infide  out,  which  you 
make  a force-meat  of,  with  a few  chopped  capers,  pardey,  (bal- 
lots, mudirooms,  pepper,  fait,  two  chopped  anchovies,  and  a 
piece  of  butter ; duff  them  with  it,  few  them  up  clofe,  and  braze 
them.  While  brazing,  add  a little  good  cullis  and  red  wine. 
When  done,  fki’m  and  lift  the  fauce.  If  not  thick  enough,  add 
a little  butter  and  dour,  and  ferve  with  the  fnipes.  Dalrymplc, 

237- 


Quails,  Tbrujhes,  Plovers,  and  Lapwings. 

They  arc  all  done  as  chickens,  and  may  be  dreded  in  all  the 
different  ways  of  any  other  birds.  Dalrymple. 

The  general  method  of  drejfing  Plovers. 

Green  plovers  road  like  a woodcock,  without  drawing ; and 
the  trail  to  run  upon  a toad  — with  good  gravy  for  fauce. 

Grey  plovers  (hould  be  dewed. — Make  a force-meat  with  the 
volks  of  two  hard  eggs  bruifed,  fome  marrow  cut  fine,  artichoke 
bottoms  cut  final  1,  and  fweet  herbs,  feafoned  with  pepper,  fait, 
and  nutmeg.  Stuff  the  birds,  then  put  them  into  a lauce-pan 
with  fome  good  gravy  (jud  enough  to  cover  them),  a glafs  ot 
, white 
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white  wine,  and  a blade  of  mace.  Cover  them  clofe,  and  let 
them  (lew  very  foftly  till  they  are  tender,  i hen  take  up  the 
plovers,  lay  them  in  a did),  keep  them  hot,  put  a piece  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour  to  thicken  the  fauce  ; let  it  boil  till  fmooth,  lquseze 
into  it  a little  lemon,  lkim  if  clean,  and  pour  it  over  them. 
Mufin,  285. 


Plovers  Perigord  fajhion. 

Trufs  them  as  chickens  or  pigeons  for  dewing;  braze  them 
in  a good  braze.  When  done,  lkim  and  lift  the  braze.  \Vhen 
ready  to  ferve,  add  the  fqueeze  of  a lemon.  You  may  aho  fluff 
and  roafl  them  as  partridges,  &c.  Thrufhes  and  lapwings  may 
be  drefled  in  the  fame  manner,  ferved  with  a cullis  fauce.  Dal- 
ry triple,  235. 


To  drefs  Ortolans  and  Quails. 

Spit  them  fide-ways,  with  a vine-leaf  between  ; bade  them 
with  butter,  and  have  fried  crumbs  of  bread  round  the  difh. 
GlaJJe , 100. 

,.j,  Ido  drefs  Ruff's  and  Refs. 

Thefe  birds  are  principally  found  in  Lincolnfhire„  They  may 
be  fatted,  like  chickens,  with  bread,  milk,  and  fugar.  They 
feed  very  faft,  and  will  die  with  fat  if  not  killed  in  time.  Draw 
and  trufs  them  crofs-iegged  like  fnipes  ; road  them.  For  fauce 
— good  gravy  thickened  with  butter,  and  a toad  under  them. 

Small  Birds  in  favoury  Jelly. 

Put  a good  piece  of  butter  into  the  bellies  of  eight  fmall  birds, 
with  their  heads  and  feet  on,  and  few  up  their  vents.  Put  them 
in  a jug,  cover  it  clofe  with  a cloth,  and  fet  them  in  a kettle  of 
bailing  water  till  they  are  enough.  When  it  is  fet,  lay  in  three 
birds  with  their  breads  down,  and  cover  them  with  the  jelly. 
When  it  is  fet,  put  in  the  other  five,  with  their  heads  in  the 
middle,  and  proceed  in  the  fame  manner  as  before  diredled  for 
chickens.  Farley , 129. 


To 
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To  drefs  Larks  Pear  fajhion. 

Trufs  them  clofe,  and  cut  off  the  legs  ; feafon  them  with  fair, 
pepper,  cloves,  and  mace ; make  a force-meat  thus: — Take  a 
veal  fweetbread,  as  much  beef  fuet,  a few  morels  and  mufh- 
rooms  ; chop  all  fine  together,  fome  crumbs  of  bread,  and  a few 
fweet  herbs,  a little  lemon-peel  cut  fmall ; mix  all  together  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  wrap  up  the  larks  in  force-meat,  and  fhape 
them  like  a pear  ; flick  one  leg  in  the  top  like  the  dalk  of  a 
pear,  rub  them  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  crumbs  of 
bread  ; bake  them  in  a gentle  oven,  ferve  them  without  fauce  ; 
or  they  make  a good  garnifh  to  a very  fine  difh. 

' You  may  ufe  veal  if  you  have  not  a fweetbread.  Glajje , ioi. 

Mrs.  Mafon  gives  the  fame  receipt  in  fubdance,  though  in 
other  words,  page  287. 

Larks  a-la-Francoife. 

Trufs  your  larks  with  the  legs  acrofs,  and  put  a fage-Ieaf  over 
their  breads  ; put  them  upon  a long  thin  fkewer  ; between  every 
lark  put  a piece  of  thin  bacon,  then  tie  the  fkewer  to  a fpit, 
and  road  them  at  a bride  clear  fire;  bade  them  with  butter,  and 
drew  over  them  fome  crumbs  of  bread  mixed  with  dour  ; fry 
fome  bread-crumbs  of  a fine  brown  in  butter.  Lay  the  larks 
round  the  difh,  the  bread-crumbs  in  the  middle. 

A ragoo  of  Larks . 

Fry  your  larks  with  an  onion  duck  with  cloves,  a few  truffles 
and  mufhrooms  ; pour  off  the  fat ; fhake  over  the  larks,  &c.  a 
little  dour ; put  to  them  fome  good  gravy ; dew  them  till  they 
are  enough.  If  there  is  any  fat,  fkim  it  off.  Add  chopped  parf- 
ley,  lemon-juice,  pepper,  and  fait,  if  neceffary. 

Other  fmall  birds  may  be  dreffed  in  the  fame  manner. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

MADE  DISHES  OF  HARES,  RABBITS,  &c. 


To  jlorendine  a Hare. 


TAKE  a grown  hare,  and  let  her  hang  up  four  or  five  days, 
then  cafe  her,  and  leave  on  the  ears  ; and  take  out  all  the 


bones  except  the  head,  which  mud  be  left  on  whole ; lay  your 
hare  flat  on  the  table,  and  lay  over  the  infide  a force-meat,  and 
then  roll  it  up  to  the  head ; fkewer  it  with  the  head  and  ears 
leaning  back,  tie  it  with  a packthread  as  you  would  a collar  of 
veal,  wrap  it  in  a cloth,  and  boil  it  an  hour  and  a half  in  a fauce- 
pan  with  a cover  on  it,  with  two  quarts  of  water.  When  your 
liquor  is  reduced  to  one  quart,  put  in  a pint  of  red  wine,  a fpoon- 
ful  of  lemon-pickle,  and  one  of  catchup,  the  fame  of  browning, 
and  flew  it  till  it  is  reduced  to  a pint ; thicken  it  with  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  lay  round  your  hare  a few  morels,  and  four  dices 
of  force-meat,  boiled  in  a caul  of  a leg  of  veal.  When  you  didt 
it  up,  draw  the  jaw-bones,  and  dick  them  in  the  eyes  for  horns  ; 
let  the  ears  lie  back  on  the  roll,  and  dick  a fprig  of  myrtle  in 
the  mouth  ; drain  over  your  fauce,  and  ferve  it  up.  Garnifh 
with  barberries  and  pardey. — Force-meat  for  the  hare: — take 
the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf,  the  liver  fhred  fine,  half  a pound  ot 
fat  bacon  fcraped,  a glafs  of  red  wine,  one  anchovy,  two  eggs, 
a little  winter  favoury,  fweet  marjoram,  lemon- thy  me,  pepper, 
fait,  and  nutmeg  to  your  tade.  Rajfald,  136. 


Mr.  Farley,  page  130,  has  given  the  above  in  fubdance,  with 
with  a little  tranfpofition.  The  fa£t  is,  both  Mrs.  Raffald , and 
Mr.  Farley,  have  taken  from  Mrs.  GlaJJe. — See  her  Ait  of 
Cookery,  page  101. 

if  ’ / • / 

To  drefs  a Flare. 

When  the  hare  is  cafed,  cut  it  in  tvvojud  below  the  ribs; 
cut  the  lore  quarters  into  pieces,  and  put  them  into  a clean  dew- 

pan. 


\ 
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pan,  with  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  an  onion  Ruck  with  cloves, 
fome  whole  pepper,  an  anchovy,  and  a bunch  of  fwcet  herbs; 
cover  them  with  water,  and  let  them  Rew  gently  ; make  a 
pudding  and  put  into  the  belly  of  the  other  part ; lard  and  roaft 
it,  flour  and  bafle  it  well  with  butter  or  fmall  beer.  When  the 
Rew  is  tender,  take  it  out  with  a fork  into  a difli,  and  Arain 
off  the  liquor  ; put  into  it  a glafs  of  red  wine,  a fpoonful  of 
good  catchup,  and  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour ; fhake  all 
together  over  the  fire  till  it  is  of  a good  thicknefs ; take  up  the 
roafled  hare,  and  lay  it  in  the  middle  of  the  dilh,  with  the  Rew 
round,  and  fauce  poured  over  it,  and  lome  good  gravy  in  a boat. 
Majon,  300. 


Hare  a-la-daube . 

I . 

Cut  a hare,  in  fix  pieces ; bone  and  lard  them  with  bacon, 
feafoned  with  fpices,  powder  of  laurel,  chopped  parlley,  thyme,  . 
fhallots,  and  one  clove  of  garlick  ; braze  it  with  dices  of  lard, 
the  bones,  a little  broth,  as  much  of  the  blood  as  you  can  fave, 
a glafs  of  brandy,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  good  butter  ; flop 
the  pan  well,  and  flew  it  on  a very  flow  fire,  or  in  the  oven, 
about  four  hours ; then  take  out  the  bones,  put  the  hare  in  a 
tureen,  and  the  Rices  of  bacon  upon  it ; fift  the  fauce,  and  put 
it  in  the  tureen ; let  it  cool  before  ufing.  It  ought  to  be  like  a 
pie.  Clermont,  288. 


To  fcare  a Hare . 


Lard  a hare,  and  put  a pudding  in  the  belly ; put  it  into  a 
pot  or  fifli  kettle,  then  put  to  it  two  quarts  of  flrong  drawn 
gravy,  one  of  red  wine,  a whole  lemon  cut,  a faggot  of  fweet 
herbs,  nutmeg,  pepper,  a little  fait,  and  fix  cloves  ; cover  it  clofe, 
and  flew  it  over  a flow  fire  till  it  is  three  parts  done  ; then  take 
it  up,  put  it  into  a dilh,  and  flrew  it  over  with  crumbs  of  bread, 
fweet  herbs  chopped  fine,  fome  lemon-peel  grated,  and  hall  a 
nutmeg ; fet  it  before  the  fire,  and  bafle  it  till  it  is  ol  a fine  light 
brown.  In  the  mean  time,  take  the  fat  off  your  gravy,  and 
thicken  it  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Take  fix  eggs,  boiled  hard 
and  chopped  fmall,  fome  pickled  cucumbers  cut  very  thin  ; mix 
thefe  with  a fauce,  and  pour  it  into  the  dilh. 

A fillet  of  mutton,  or  neck  of  venifon,  may  be  done  the  fame 


way. 


Note. 


( 
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Note. — You  may  do  rabbits  the  fame  way,  but  it  muft  be 
veal  gravy  and  white  wine,  adding  mufhrooms  for  cucumbers. 
GlaJJ'e,  102. 

A Hare  Civet. 

I Bone  your  hare,  and  take  out  all  the  finews ; cut  one  half 
in  thin  dices,  and  the  other  half  in  pieces  an  inch  thick,  flour 
them,  and  fry  them  in  a little  frefh,  butter,  as  collops,  quick, 
and  have  ready  fome  gravy  made  with  the  bones  of  the  hare 
and  beef ; put  a pint  of  it  into  the  pan  to  the  hare,  fome  muf- 
tard,  and  a little  elder  vinegar  ; cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  do  foftly 
till  it  is  as  thick  as  cream,  then  dilh  it  up,  with  the  head  in  the 
middle. 

I 

To  flew  a Hare.  ■i 

When  you  have  paunched  and  cafed  your  hare,  cut  her  as 
for  eating,  put  her  into  a large  fauce-pan  with  three  pints  of. 
beef  gravy,  a pint  of  red  wine,  a large  onion  fluck  with  cloves, 
a bundle  of  winter  favoury,  a flice  of  horfe-radifh,  two  blades 
of  beaten  mace,  one  anchovy,  a fpoonful  of  walnut  or  mum 
catchup,  one  of  browning,  half  a lemon,  chyan  and  fait  to  your 
tafte;  put  on  a clofe  cover,  and  fet  it  over  a gentle  fire,  and 
flew  it  for  two  hours  ; then  take  it  up  into  a foup-difh,  and 
thicken  your  gravy  with  a lump  of  butter  rolled  in  flour  ; boil 
it  a little,  and  (train  it  over  your  hare.  Garnifh  with  lemon- 
peel  cut  like  ftraws,  and  ferve  it  up.  Raffald , 135. 

To  hodge-podge  a Hare. 

Take  your  hare  and  cut  it  in  pieces,  as  if  you  intended  it 
for  (tewing,  and  put  into  the  pitcher,  with  two  or  three  onions, 
a little  fait  and  pepper,  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  and  a piece  of 
butter;  (top  the  pitcher  very  clofe  to  prevent  the  fleam  from 
getting  out,  fet  it  in  a kettle  full  of  boiling  water,  keep  the 
kettle  filled  up  as  the  water  waftes ; let  it  flew  four  or  five  hours 
at  lead.  You  may,  when  you  firft  put  the  hare  into  the  kettle, 

1 put  in  lettuce,  cucumbers,  celery,  and  turnips,  if  you  like  it 
I better.  , 

N To 
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To  jug  a Hare. 

Cut  your  hare  into  little  pieces,  and  lard  them  here  and  there 
with  little  (lips  of  bacon.  Seafon  them  with  a little  pepper  and 
fait,  and  pour  them  into  an  earthen  jug  with  a blade  or  two  of 
mace,  an  onion  ftuck  with  cloves,  and  a bundle  of  fweet  herbs. 
Cover  the  jug  clofe,  that  nothing  may  get  in ; fet  it  in  a pot 
of  boiling  water,  and  three  hours  will  do  it.  Then  turn  it  out 
into  the  difh,  take  out  the  onion  and  fweet  herbs,  and  fend  it 
hot  to  table.  As  to  the  larding,  you  may  omit  it  if  you  pleafe, 
Farley,  71, 


To  hajh  a Hare . 

Cut  your  hare  into  fmall  pieces  ; if  any  of  the  pudding  is  left, 
rub  it  fmall  in  fome  gravy,  to  which  put  a glafs  of  red  wine,  a 
little  pepper  and  fait,  an  onion,  a flice  of  lemon  ; tofs  it  up  till 
hot  through,  take  out  the  onion  and  lemon. 

Another  way. 

Cut  it  in  fmall  pieces,  and  if  you  have  any  of  the  pudding  left, 
rub  it  fmall,  and  put  to  it  a gill  of  red  wine,  the  fame  quantity 
of  water,  half  an  anchovy  chopped  fine,  an  onion  ftuck  with 
four  cloves,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  rolled  in  flour. 
Shake  all  thefe  together  over  a flow  fire  till  your  hare  is  thorough- 
ly hot,  for  it  is  a bad  cuftom  to  let  any  kind  of  halh  boil 
longer,  as  it  hardens  the  meat.  Send  your  hare  to  table  in  a 
deep  dilh,  but  before  you  fend  it  up,  take  out  the  onion,  and  lay 
fippets  round  the  dilh.  Farley , 70. 

To  collar  a Hare. 

Bone  a hare,  and  lard  it  with  thick  pieces  of  bacon,  feafoned 
with  fpices  and  fait ; put  a good  force-meat  in  it  or  not ; roll  it 
up  very  tight,  and  tie  it  well ; braze  it  with  llices  of  veal,  half  a 
pint  of  white  wine,  and  a pint  of  broth  ; cover  it  over  with  flices 
of  bacon.  You  may  alfo  put  fuch  meat  and  other  feafoning  to 
make  a jelly  of  the  braze  after,  and  ferve  the  hare  cold  with  it, 
either  whole  or  fliced.  Dalrymfle,  241. 

Hare 
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Hare  Cake . 


Chop  the  flefh  of  a hare  very  fine,  take  fome  bacon  In  dice 
about  half  the  quantity,  feafon  with  pepper,  a little  fait,  and 
fpice,  a green  onion  or  two,  and  a morfel  of  fhallot  \ mix  all 
well  together,  and  prepare  a ftew-pan  juft  wide  enough,  that  it 
may  cut  in  flices  about  two  inches  thick  ; line  your  bottom  with 
thin  bacon,  and  cover  with  the  fame  ; pour  in  a ladle  of  broth, 
and  a glafs  of  red  wine,  fome  flices  of  carrot,  onion,  and  herbs  j 
let  it  fimmer  gently  for  two  or  three  hours,  take  off"  the  cover, 
and  let  it  cool ; the  next  day  take  it  out,  and  trim  it  nice  and 
round ; pound  fome  of  the  bacon  it  was  ftewed  in,  and  when 
you  ferve  it  to  table,  fpread  it  upon  the  top  like  fugar  upon  a 
plumb-cake,  and  ferve  it  to  table  upon  a napkin.  If  it  is  well 
done,  it  will  keep  a fortnight  for  flices. 

Veal  cake  may  be  done  in  the  fame  manner,  only  inftead  of 
red  wine  put  white  ; and  do  not  cover  it  fo  much  but  that  every 
one  at  table  may  fee  what  it  is.  Verral,  227. 


Hare  Cake  in  Jelly . 

Having  boned  the  hare,  and  picked  out  the  finews,  add  an 
equal  quantity  of  beef ; chop  thefe  and  pound  them  ; add  frefh 
mufhrooins,  fhallot,  (and  garlick  if  agreeable),  fweet  herbs, 
pepper  and  fait,  two  or  three  eggs.  Mix  thefe  with  bacon  and 
pickled  cucumbers  cut  like  dice,  put  it  into  a mould  fheeted  with 
flices  of  bacon  ; cover  it,  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven  ; when 
cold,  turn  it  out.  Lay  over  it  the  following  jelly: — a pound 
and  an  half  of  fcrag  of  veal,  a dice  of  ham,  two  or  three  cloves,  a 
little  nutmeg,  fome  fweet  herbs,  a carrot  or  two,  fome  fhallot, 
two  bay  leaves,  an  ounce  of  ifing-glafs,  with  fome  beef  broth  ; 
flew  this  till  it  will  jelly,  pafs  it  through  a fine  fieve,  then  through 
a bag ; add  fome  lemon-juice.  Mafon , 303. 

Leveret  Kid  fajhion , 

* 

Lard  a large  leveret,  marinade  it  about  three  hours  in  a 
warm  marinade,  made  of  water,  vinegar,  butter,  flour,  pep- 
per, and  fait,  chopped  parfley,  lhallots,  fliced  onions,  thyme, 
laurel,  bafil,  lemon-peel,  and  cloves  ; then  roaft  it,  bailing  with 
fome  of  the  marinade ; fift  the  remainder,  mix  it  with  a little 
cullis,  and  ferve  it  in  a fauce-boat.  Clermont,  20 1. 
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'To for endine  Rabbits. 

Skin  three  young  rabbits,  but  leave  on  the  ears  ; wafli  and 
dry  them  with  a cloth,  take  out  the  bones  carefully,  leaving  the 
head  whole,  then  lay  them  fiat ; make  a force-meat  of  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  bacon  fcraped,  it  anfwers  better  than  fuet,  it 
makes  the  rabbits  eat  tenderer,  and  look  whiter  ; add  to  the  ba- 
con the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf,  a little  lemon-thyme,  or  lemon- 
peel  fhred  fine,  parfley  chopped  fmall,  nutmeg,  chyan,  and  fait 
to  your  palate  ; mix  them  up  together  with  an  egg,  and  fpread  it 
over  the  rabbits,  roll  them  up  to  the  head,  fkewer  them  Itraight, 
and  clofe  the  ends,  to  prevent  the  force-meat  from  coming  out ; 
fkewer  the  ears  back,  and  tie  them  in  feparate  cloths,  and  boil 
them  half  an  hour.  When  you  difh  them  up,  take  out  the  jaw- 
bones, and  flick  them  in  the  eyes  for  ears  \ put  round  them 
force-meat  balls  and  mufhrooms.  Have  ready  a white  fauce 
made  of  veal  gravy,  a little  anchovy,  the  juice  of  half  a lemon, 
or  a tea-fpoonful  of  lemon-pickle  ; drain  it,  take  a quarter  of  a • 
pound  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  fo  as  to  make  the  fauce  pretty 
thick  ; keep  ftirring  it  whilft  the  flour  is  dilTolving,  beat  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  ; put  to  it  fome  thick  cream,  nutmeg,  and  fait ; 
mix  it  with  the  gravy,  and  let  it  fimmer  a little  over  the  fire,  but 
not  boil,  for  it  will  curdle  the  cream  ; pour  it  over  the  rabbits, 
and  ferve  it  up.  Rajfald,  137.  Farley,  130. 

Rabbits  Surprize. 

Take  two  half-grown  rabbits,  roafl:  them,  cut  of  the  heads 
plofe  to  the  fhoulders  and  the  firfl:  joints  ; then  take  off  all  the 
lean  meat  from  the  back  bones  ; cut  it  fmall,  and  tofs  it  up  with 
fix  or  feven  fpoonluls  of  cream  and  milk,  and  a piece  ol  butter 
as  big  as  a walnut  rolled  in  flour,  a little  nutmeg,  and  a little 
fait ; fhake  all  well  together  till  it  is  as  thick  as  good  cream, 
and  fet  it  to  cool ; then  make  a force-meat  with  a pound  of  veal, 
a pound  of  fuet,  as  much  crumbs  of  bread,  two  anchovies,  a 
little  piece  of  lemon-peel  cut  fine,  a little  fprig  ot  thyme,  and  a 
little  nutmeg  grated  ; let  the  veal  and  fuet  be  chopped  very  fine, 
and  beat  in  a mortar,  then  mix  it  altogether  wi,th  the  yolks  ot 
two  raw  eggs  ; place  it  all  round  the  rabbits,  leaving  a long  trough 
in  the  back-bone  open,  that  you  think  will  hold  the  meat  you 
cut  out  for  the  fauce  ; pour  it  in,  and  cover  it  with  the  force- 
meat, fmooth  it  all  over  with  your  hand  as  well  as  you  can  with  . 

a raw 
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a raw  egg,  fquare  at  both  ends ; throw  on  a little  grated  bread, 
and  butter  a magazine  or  pan,  and  take  them  from  the  dreiler 
where  you  formed  them,  and  place  them  on  it  very  carefully. 
Bake  them  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  till  they  are  of  a fine  brown 
colour.  Let  your  fauce  be  gravy  thickened  with  butter,  and  the 
juice  of  a lemon  ; lay  them  in  the  dilli,  and  pour  in  the  fauce. 
Garnifh  with  orange  cut  into  quarters,  and  ferve  it  up  for  a firft 
courfe.  GlaJJe,  103. 

Rabbits  in  Caffe  role , 

\ 

Take  a couple  of  rabbits,  divide  them  into  quarters,  flour 
them  if  they  are  not  larded,  and  fry  them  in  butter;  then  put 
them  in  a ftew-pan,  with  fome  good  gravy  and  a glafs  of  white 
wine  ; feafon  them  with  pepper  and  fait,  and  a bunch  of  fweet 
herbs  ; cover  them  down  clofe,  and  let  them  flew  till  tender ; 
then  take  up  the  rabbits,  ftrain  off  the  fauce,  thicken  it  with 
butter  and  flour,  and  pour  it  over  them.  Mafon,  295. 

Another  way. 

Having  divided  your  rabbits  into  quarters,  you  may  lard  them 
or  not,  jult  as  you  pleafe.  Shake  fome  flour  over  them,  and  fry 
them  in  lard  or  butter.  Then  put  them  into  an  earthen  pipkin, 
with  a quart  of  good  broth,  a glafs  of  white  wine,  a little  pep- 
per and  fait,  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  and  a fmall  piece  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour.  Cover  them  clofe,  and  let  them  flew  half  an 
hour  ; then  difh  them  up,  and  pour  the  fauce  over  them.  Gar- 
nifh with  Seville  oranges,  cut  into  thin  dices,  and  notched. — 
GlaJJe,  104.  Farley,  131, 

t 

To  roajl  a Rabbit  Hare  fajhion. 

• * \ 

Take  your  rabbit  and  lard  it  with  bacon,  and  then  road:  it  as 
you  do  a hare,  with  a fluffing  in  the  belly.  Make  a gravy  fauce  ; 
but  if  you  do  not  lard  it,  have  white  fauce  made  as  follows  — 
take  a little  veal  broth,  boil  it  up  with  a little  flour  and  butter 
to  thick  n it,  and  add  a gill  of  cream.  Keep  it  ftirring  one  way 
till  it  is  fmooth,  and  then  put  it  into  a boat. 


N 3 
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Portuguefe  Rabbits . 

Get  fome  rabbits,  trufs  them  chicken  fafhion,  the  head  mud 
be  cut  off,  and  the  rabbit  turned  with  the  back  upwards,  and 
two  of  the  legs  dripped  to  the  claw-end,  and  fo  t ruffed  with 
two  fkewers.  Lard  them  and  roaft  them  with  what  fauce  you 
pleafe.  If  you  want  chickens,  and  they  are  to  appear  as  fuch, 
they  muff  be  dreffed  in  this  manner : — fend  them  up  hot  with 
gravy  in  the  difh,  and  garnifh  with  lemon  and  beet-root. — 
Glajfe , 103. 


Rabbits  Pulled. 

Half  boil  your  rabbits,  with  an  onion,  a little  whole  pep- 
per, a bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  and  a piece  of  lemon-peel  ; pull 
the  flefh  into  flakes,  put  to  it  a little  of  the  liquor,  a piece  of 
butter  mixed  with  flour,  pepper,  fait,  nutmeg,  chopped  parfley, 
and  the  liver  boiled  and  bruifed  ; boil  this  up,  lhaking  it  round.  1 
Mafon,  294. 

A Scotch  Rabbit. 

Having  toafted  a piece  of  bread  very  nicely  on  both  fidcs, 
butter  -it,  and  toad  a dice  of  cheefe  about  as  big  as  the  bread  on 
both  Tides,  and  lay  it  on  the  bread. 

A Welch  Rabbit. 

1 

Toad  a piece  of  bread  on  both  Tides,  then  toad  the  cheefe  on 
one  Tide ; lay  it  on  the  toad,  and  with  a hot  iron  brown  the 
other  Tide.  You  may  rub  it  over  with  mudard. 

An  Englijh  Rabbit. 

Toad  the  bread  brown  on  both  Tides,  and  lay  it  in  a plate  be- 
fore the  fire,  then  pour  a glafs  of  red  wine  over  it,  and  let  it 
foak  the  wine  up ; then  cut  fome  cheefe  very  thin,  and  lay  it 
pretty  thick  over  the  bread,  and  put  it  in  a tin  oven  before  the 
fire,  and  it  will  be  prefently  toaffcd  and  browned.  Serve  it  hot. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  X. 


TURTLES  AND  MOCK  TURTLES. 


To  drefs  a Turtle  the  Wejl  India  way . 

TAKE  the  turtle  out  of  the  water  the  night  before  you  drefs 
it,  and  lay  it  on  its  back.  In  the  morning  cut  its  head 
off,  and  hang  it  up  by  its  hind  fins  for  it  to  bleed  till  the  blood  is 
all  out ; then  cut  the  callapee,  which  is  the  belly,  round,  and 
raife  it  up  ; cut  as  much  meat  to  it  as  you  can  ; throw  it  into 
fpring  water  with  a little  fait,  cut  the  fins  off,  and  fcald  them 
with  the  head  ; take  off  all  the  fcales,  cut  all  the  white  meat  out, 
and  throw  it  into  fpring  water  and  fait ; the  guts  and  lungs  muff 
be  cut  out.  Wafh  the  lungs  very  clean  from  the, blood,  then, 
take  the  guts  and  maw  and  flit  them  open,  wafh  them  very 
clean,  and  put  them  on  to  boil  in  a large  pot  of  water,  and  boil 
them  till  they  are  tender.  Then  take  off  the  infide  fkin,  and 
cut  them  in  pieces  of  two  or  three  inches  long.  Have  ready  a 
good  veal  broth  made  as  follows  : — Take  one  large,  or  two  fmall 
knuckles  of  veal,  and  put  them  on  in  three  gallons  of  water  ; let 
it  boil,  fkim  it  well,  feafon  with  turnips,  onions,  carrots,  and 
celery,  and  a good  large  bundle  of  fweet  herbs  ; boil  it  till  it  is 
half  wafted,  then  ftrain  it  off.  Take  the  fins,  and  put  them  in  a 
ftew-pan,  cover  them  with  veal  broth,  feafon  with  an  onion 
chopped  fine,  all  forts  of  fweet  herbs  chopped  very  fine,  half  an 
ounce  of  cloves  and  mace,  half  a nutmeg  beat  very  fine  ; flew  it 
very  gently  till  tender  ; then  take  the  fins  out,  and  put  in  a pint 
of  Madeira  wine,  and  ftew  it  for  fifteen  minutes.  Beat  up 
the  whites  of  fix  eggs  with  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  put  the  li- 
quor in  and  boil  it  up,  run  it  through  a flannel  bag,  make  it  very 
hot,  walh  the  fins  very  clean,  and  put  them  in.  Take  a piece  of 
butter  and  put  at  the  bottom  of  a ftew-pan,  put  your  white 
meat  in,  and  fweatit  gently  till  it  is  almoft  tender.  Take  the 
lungs  and  heart,  and  cover  them  with  veal  broth,  with  an  onion, 
herbs,  and  fpice  ; as  for  the  fins,  ftew  them  till  tender  ; take  out 
the  lungs,  ftrain  the  liquor  off,  thicken  it,  and  put  in  a bottle 
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of  Madeira  wine,  feafon  with  chyan  pepper  and  fait  pretty  high  ; 
put  in  the  lungs  and  white  meat,  flew  them  up  gently  for  fifteen 
minutes  ; have  fome  force-meat  balls  made,  out  of  the  white  part 
inftead  of  veal,  as  for  Scotch  collops.  If  any  eggs,  feald  them  ; 
if  not,  take  twelve  hard  yolks  of  eggs,  made  into  egg  balls. 
Have  your  callapafh,  or  deep  {hell,  done  round  the  edges  with 
pafte,  feafon  it  in  the  infide  with  chyan  pepper  and  fait,  and  a 
little  Madeira  wine  ; bake  it  half  an  hour,  then  put  in  the  lungs 
and  white  meat,  force  meat,  and  eggs  over,  and  bake  it  half  an 
hour.  Take  the  bones,  and  three  quarts  of  veal  broth,  fea- 
foned  with  an  onion,  a bundle  of  fvveet  herbs,  two  blades  of  mace ; 
flew  it  an  hour,  drain  it  through  a fieve,  thicken  it  with  butter 
and  flour,  put  in  half  a pint  of  Madeira  wine,  flew  it  half  an 
hour ; feafon  with  chyan  pepper  and  fait  to  your  liking.  This 
is  the  foup.  Take  the  callapee,  run  your  knife  between  the 
meat  and  ihell,  and  fill  it  full  of  force-meat  ; feafon  it  all  over 
with  fweet  herbs  chopped  fine,  a fhallot  chopped,  chyan  pepper  ' 
and  fait,  and  a little  Madeira  wine  ; put  a pafte  round  the  edge, 
and  bake  it  an  hour  and  an  half.  Take  the  guts  and  maw,  put 
them  in  a ftew-pan,  with  a little  broth,  a bundle  of  fweet  herbs, 
two  blades  of  mace  beat  fine  ; thicken  with  a little  butter  rolled 
in  flour,  flew  them  gently  for  half  an  hour,  feafon  with  chyan 
pepper  and  fait,  beat  up  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  in  half  a pint  of 
cream,  put  it  in,  and  keep  flirting  it  up  one  way  till  it  boils  up, 
then  difh  them  up  as  follows:  ' 

CALLAPEE. 

FRICASSEE.  SOUP.  FINS. 

CALLAPASH.  3 

The  fins  eat  fine,  when  cold,  put  by  in  the  liquor.  GtaJJe 
344  to  346.  Farley,  22  to  26. 

To  drefs  a Turtle  of  about  thirty  pounds  weight. 

When  you  kill  the  turtle,  which  mud  be  done  the  night  be- 
fore, cut  off  the  head,  and  let  it  bleed  two  or  three  hours  ; then 
cut  off  the  fins,  and  the  callapee  from  the  callapafh  ; take  care 
you  do  not  burd  the  gall  ; throw  all  the  inwards  into  cold  water, 
the  guts  and  tripe  keep  by  themfelves,  and  flip  them  open 
with  a pen-knife,  wadi  them  very  clean  in  Raiding  water,  and 
r ferape 
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fcrape  off  all  the  inward  Hein  ; as  you  do  them,  throw  them  into 
cold  water,  wafh  them  out  of  that  and  put  them  into  frefh  -water, 
and  let  them  lie  all  night,  fealding  the  fins  and  edges  of  the  cal- 
lapafh  and  callapee  ; cut  the  meat  off  the  fhoulders,  and  hack  the 
bones,  and  fet  them  over  the  fire  with  the  fins  in  about  a quart 
of  water ; put  in  a little  mace,  nutmeg,  chyan,  and  fait  ; let  it 
flew  about  three  hours,  then  flrain  it,  and  put  the  fins  by  for 
ufe.  The  next  morning  take  fome  of  the  meat  you  cut  off  the 
fhoulders,  and  chop  it  fmall,  as  for  faufages,  with  about  a pound, 
of  beef  or  veal  fuet ; feafon  with  mace,  nutmeg,  fweet  marjoram, 
parfley,  chyan,  and  fait  to  your  tafle,  and  three  or  four  glaffes  of 
Madeira  wine,  fo  fluff  it  under  the  two  flefhy  parts  of  the  meat ; 
and  if  you  have  any  left,  lay  it  over  to  prevent  the  meat  from 
burning  ; then  cut  the  remainder  of  the  meat  and  fins  in  pieces 
the  fize  of  an  egg ; feafon  it  pretty  high  with  chyan,  fait,  and  a 
little  nutmeg,  and  put  it  into  the  caliapafh  ; take  care  that  it  be 
fewed  or  fecured  up  at  the  end,  to  keep  in  the  gravy ; then  boil 
up  the  gravy,  and  add  more  wine,  if  required,  and  thicken  it  a 
little  with  butter  and  flour  ; put  fome  of  it  to  the  turtle,  and  fet 
it  in  the  oven  with  a well  butter’d  paper  over  it  to  keep  it  from 
burning,  and  when  it  is  about  half  baked,  fqueeze  in  the  juice  of 
one  or  two  lemons,  and  flir  it  up.  Caliapafh,  or  back,  will  take 
half  an  hour  more  baking  than  the  callapee,  which  two  hours 
will  do.  The  guts  mull  be  cut  in  pieces  two  or  three  inches 
long,  the  tripes  in  lefs,  and  put  into  a mug  of  clear  water,  and 
fet  in  the  oven  with  the  caliapafh,  and  when  it  is  enough  drained 
from  the  water,  it  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  other  parts,  and  fent 
up  very  hot.  Raffald,  19.  Farley , 22. 

Another  way . 

I have  feen,  fays  Mr.  Verral,  many  a turtle  dreffed  ; but  I 
think  not  all  as  they  fhould  be.  And  as  I have  the  honor  of 
fending  feveral  to  table  myfelf,  to  fome  of  the  politeft  gentry  in 
the  kingdom,  with  great  applaufe,  I fhall  give  the  following 
receipt  from  experience,  rather  than  from  the  general  rule  of 
hodge-podging  it  together.  To  diffeft  it  then,— Let  its  head 
be  chopped  off  clofe  to  the  fhell,  fet  it  on  that  part  that  all  the 
blood  may  run  away  ; have  plenty  of  water  in  pails  or  tubs ; 
lay  your  fifh  upon  the  back,  or  caliapafh,  cut  off  the  under  fhell, 
or  callapee,  in  the  firft  line  or  partition,  from  the  edge  of  the 
caliapafh  ; take  off  that,  and  immediately  put  it  into  water. 
Next  cut  off  the  four  fins  in  the  fhoulder  and  aich-bone  joints, 

and 
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and  put  into  water  too,  and  with  a cleaver  chop  out  the  bones 
from  the  Ihoulders  and  hinder  parts,  and  put  to  the  reft.  Take 
out  your  guts  and  tripe  clean,  and  the  other  entrails,  and  lay 
your  callapafh  in  water  while  you  prepare  your  callapee,  which 
fhould  be  done  as  follows  : — cut  off  all  fuperfluous  bits  for  your 
foup,  and  trim  it  neatly.  Cut  little  holes  in  the  thick  flelh,  with 
the  point  of  your  knife ; lay  it  in  a difh,  and  foak  it  well  in 
Madeira  wine,  and  feafon  with  chyan  pepper,  (but  not  too 
much,)  a little  fait,  plenty  of  fhallot  and  parfley  minced  and 
flrewed  upon  it.  Next  take  the  callapafh,  and  order  in  the  fame 
manner  ; firft  cutting  off  the  fhell  to  the  creafe  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  edge,  and  put  a neat  rim  of  pafte  quite  round,  and  adorn 
it  well ; pour  a little  cullis  round,  and  fqueeze  the  juice  of  fome 
lemons  or  oranges ; and  they  are  ready  for  your  oven.  The 
common  way  is  to  put  fome  of  the  flefli  into  the  callapafh  ; but, 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  beft  to  put  none.  The  next  to  be  made 
ready  is  your  fins  and  head ; blanch  them  till  you  can  take  off 
the  outer  fkin  \ trim  them,  and  put  them  into  a ftew-pan  with 
the  head  ; pour  in  fome  Madeira,  a ladle  of  broth,  a pinch  of 
chyan,  a fmall  bundle  of  onions,  herbs,  and  fhallots,  and  ftew 
them  tender  with  a little  fait,  and  ’tis  ready  ; the  two  biggeft  fins 
for  one  difh,  and  the  head  and  two  fmalleft  for  another.  Now 
cut  the  fide  fhells  in  pieces,  and  blanch  them  fo  that  you  may 
take  out  the  griftles  or  jelly  part  whole.  While  this  is  doing, 
prepare  the  tripe  or  guts  with  a fharp  knife ; flit  them  from  end 
to  end,  and  care  muft  be  taken  that  all  is  wafhed  and  fcraped 
clean  ; cut  them  into  pieces  about  two  inches  in  length,  and 
blanch  them.  When  your  broth  is  made  of  the  flelh,  to  the 
tripe  in  a ftew-pan  put  as  much  as  will  cover  it ; put  in  a bunch 
of  herbs,  with  an  onion  or  two,  a couple  of  whole  fhallots,  fome 
mace,  and  a little  fait ; ftew  all  till  pretty  tender  ; take  out  the 
herbs,  &c.  and  put  butter  and  flour  to  thicken  it ; prov  ide  a lia- 
fon  as  for  a fricaffee  of  chickens,  and  at  your  dinner-time  tofs  it 
up  with  the  juice  of  lemon  or  orange,  and  it  is  ready.  Next 
take  the  jellies  of  your  fide  fhells,  and  prepare  for  a difh  done 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fins  and  head ; Iqueeze  in  fome  juice 
of  orange  or  lemon,  and  it  is  ready.  And  now  for  the  foup 
Moft'of  which  that  I have  feen  or  tailed  has  been  poor  inlipid 
fluff.  To  fay  why  it  was,  is  faying  lefs  than  nothing.  1 he 
whole  matter  is,  to  Ihew  how  it  may  be  made  good  ; thus,  they 
cut  all  the  flefli  from  the  bones  into  fmall  pieces,  and  to  about  a 
pound  of  meat  put  a quart  of  water,  and  to  five  or  fix  quarts,  a 
pint  of  Madeiia.  Take  care  that  it  is  well  flammed.  Tie  up 
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in  a bit  of  linen  three  or  four  onions,  fome  bits  of  can  ot,  a leek, 
1 fome  herbs  and  parfley,  with  two  or  three  pinches  of  chyan,  and 
let  it  boil  with  the  meat,  and  fait  according  to  your  talte.  Let 
it  fimmer  an  hour,  or  a little  more,  and  fend  it  up  in  a tureen 
or  foup-difh,  only  the  meat  and  the  broth. 

Thefe  feven  dirties  make  a pretty  firft  courfe  ; the  callapalh 
and  callapee  at  top  and  bottom,  foup  in  the  middle,  and  the  other 
four  the  corners.  Verral,  235. 


T 9 drefs  a Mock  Turtle. 

Take  the  largeft  calf’s  head  you  can  get,  with  the  fkin  on, 
put  it  in  fcalding  water  till  you  find  the  hair  will  come  off,  clean 
it  well,  and  wafh  it  in  warm  water,  and  boil  it  three  quarters  of 
an  hour.  Then  take  it  out  of  the  water,  and  flit  it  down  the 
face,  cut  off  all  the  meat  along  with  the  fkin  as  clean  from  the 
bone  as  you  can,  and  be  careful  you  do  not  break  the  ears 
off.  Lay  it  on  a flat  difh,  and  fluff  the  ears  with  forcemeat, 
and  tie  them  round  with  cloths.  Take  the  eyes  out,  and  pick 
all  the  reft  of  the  meat  clean  from  the  bone,  put  it  in  a toffing- 
pan,  with  the  niceft  and  fatteft  part  of  another  calf’s  head,  with- 
out the  fkin  on,  boiled  as  long  as  the  above,  and  three  quarts  of 
veal  gravy.  Lay  the  (kin  in  the  pan  on  the  meat,  with  the  flefh- 
fide  up,  cover  the  pan  clofe,  and  let  it  flew  over  a moderate  fire 
one  hour ; then  put  in  three  fweetbreads,  fried  a little  brown, 
one  ounce  of  morels,  the  fame  of  truffles,  five  artichoke  bottoms 
boiled,  one  anchovy  boned  and  chopped  fmall,  a tea  fpoonful  of 
chyan  pepper,  a little  fait,  half  a lemon,  three  pints  of  Madeira 
wine,  two  meat-fpoonfuls  of  mufhroom  catchup,  one  of  lemon- 
pickle,  and  half  a pint  of  mufhrooms.  Let  them  flew  flowly 
half  an  hour  longer,  and  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter.  Have 
ready  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  boiled  hard,  and  the  brains  of  both 
heads  boiled ; cut  the  brains  the  fize  of  nutmegs,  and  make  a 
rich  force-meat,  and  fpread  it  on  the  caul  of  a leg  of  veal,  roll 
it  up,  and  boil  it  in  a cloth  one  hour.  When  boiled,  cut  it  in 
three  parts,  the  middle  largeft  \ then  take  up  the  meat  into  the 
dilh,  and  lay  the  head  over  it  with  the  fkin  fide  up,  and  put  the 
largeft  piece  of  forcemeat  between  the  ears,  and  make  the  top  of 
the  ears  to  meet  round  it,  (this  is  called  the  crown  of  the  turtle) 
lay  the  other  dices  of  the  forcemeat  oppolite  to  each  other  at  the 
narrow  end,  and  lay  a few  of  the  truffles,  morels,  brains,  mufh- 
rooms, eggs,  and  artichoke  bottoms  upon  the  face,  and  round 

it; 
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it ; drain  the  gravy  boiling  hot  upon  it.  Be  as  quick  in  difhing  it 
up  as  poflible,  for  it  foon  grows  cold.  Glajfe,  347.  Rajfald , 82. 

Another  way. 

Take  a calf’s  head,  and  fcald  off  the  hair,  as  from  a pig; 
then  clean  it,  cut  off  the  horny  part  in  thin  dices,  with  as  little 
of  the  lean  as  poflible  ; chop  the  brains  ; have  ready  between  a 
quart  and  three  pints  of  ilrong  mutton  or  veal  gravy,  with  a 
quart  of  Madeira  wine,  a large  tea-fpoonful  of  chyan,  a large 
onion  cut  very  fmall,  half  the  peel  of  a large  lemon  Aired  as  fine 
as  poflible,  a little  fait,  the  juice  of  four  lemons,  and  fome  fweet 
herbs  cut  fmall.  Stew  all  thefe  together  till  the  head  is  very 
tender.  Let  them  flew  about  an  hour  and  an  half.  Then  have 
ready  the  back  Ihell  of  a turtle,  lined  with  a pafte  made  of  flour 
and  water,  which  muff  firfl:  be  fet  in  the  oven  to  harden,  then 
put  in  the  ingredients,  and  fet  it  in  the  oven  to  brown.  When 
that  is  done,  lay  the  yolks  of  eggs  boiled  hard,  and  force  meat 
balls  round  the  top. 

Some  parboil  the  head  the  day  before,  take  out  the  bones,  and 
then  cut  it  into  dices.  Mafon,  155. 

Mock  Turtle  from  Calf's  Feet. 

Provide  two  calves  feet  and  one  chicken  ; cut  them  into  pieces 
of  a proper  fize  for  a fricaffee ; make  the  feafoning  with  three 
large  onions,  a large  handful  ot  parfley,  and  a few  1 weet  herbs ; 
chop  them  all  together,  then  feafon  the  meat.  Let  the  feet 
flew  two  hours  and  an  hall  in  three  quarts  of  water ; then 
put  in  the  chicken  ; let  it  flew  half  an  hour.  Then  take  the 
juice  of  two  lemons,  a tea-cupful  of  Madeira  wine,  fome  chyan 
pepper ; put  that  in  lad.  Let  it  flew  all  together  hall  an  hour, 
and  ferve  it  up  in  a foup-difh. 

Force-meat  balls  of  veal  may  be  laid  at  top,  and  hard  eggs. 


CHAP. 
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OF  SOUPS. 

Ohfervations  on  Soups . 

REAT  care  is  neceffary  to  be  taken  that  the  pots,  or  fauce- 
VJT  pans,  and  covers,  be  very  clean,  and  free  from  all  greafe 
and  fand,  and  that  they  are  well  tinned,  for  fear  of  giving  the 
broth  or  foups  any  bralfy  tafle,  or  of  injuring  the  health  of  thofe 
who  partake  of  the  feveral  difhes.  When  you  make  any  kind 
of  foups,  particularly  portable,  vermicelli,  or  brown  gravy  foup, 
or  any  other  that  has  roots  or  herbs  in  it,  always  obferve  to  lay 
the  meat  in  the  bottom  of  your  pan,  with  a good  lump  of  butter  ; 
cut  the  herbs  and  roots  fmall,  lay  them  over  your  meat,  cover 
it  clofe,  fet  it  over  a very  flow  fire  ; it  will  draw  all  the  virtue 
out  of  the  roots  or  herbs,  and  turn  it  to  a good  gravy,  and  give 
the  foup  a very  different  flavour  from  putting  water  in  at  the  firff. 
When  your  gravy  is  almoft  dried  up,  fill  your  pan  with  water. 
When  it  begins  to  boil,  take  off  the  fat,  and  follow  the  direc- 
tions pf  your  receipt  for  what  fort  of  foup  you  are  making. 
When  you  make  old  peas  foup,  take  foft  water  ; for  green  peas, 
hard  is  preferable  ; it  keeps  the  peas  of  a better  colour.  When 
you  make  any  white  foup,  do  not  put  in  cream  till  you  take  if 
off  the  fire.  Always  difh  up  your  foups  the  laft  thing.  If  it 
be  a gravy  foup,  it  will  fkim  over  if  you  let  it  (land.  If  it  be  a 
peas-foup,  it  often  fettles,  and  the  top  looks  thin.  You  muff 
obferve  in  all  broths  and  foups,  that  one  thing  does  not  tafte 
more  than  another,  but  that  the  tafte  be  equal,  and  that  it  has  a 
i fine  agreeable  relifh,  according  to  what  you  defign  it  for ; and 
you  muft  be  fure,  that  all  the  greens  and  herbs  you  put  in  are 
| clean  walhed  and  picked. 

Rich  Vermicelli  Soup. 


Put  four  ounces  of  butter  into  a large  toffing-pan  ; cut  a 
knuckle  of  veal  and  a fcrag  of  mutton  into  fmall  pieces  about 
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the  fize  of  walnuts  ; flice  in  the  meat  of  a fhank  of  ham,  with 
three  or  four  blades  of  mace,  two  or  three  carrots,  two  parfnips, 
two  large  onions,  with  a clove  ftuclc  in  at  each  end.  Cut  in  four 
or  five  heads  of  celery  wafhed  clean,  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs, 
eight  or  ten  morels,  and  an  anchovy.  Cover  the  pan  clofe,  and 
fet  it  over  a flow  fire,  without  any  water,  till  the  gravy  is  drawn 
out  of  the  meat ; then  pour  the  gravy  into  a pot  or  bafon ; let 
the  meat  brown  in  the  fame  pan,  and  take  care  it  does  not  burn. 
Then  pour  in  four  quarts  of  water,  let  it  boil  gently  till  it  is 
wafted  to  three  pints.  Then  ftrain  it,  and  put  the  gravy  to  it ; 
fet  it  on  the  fire,  add  to  it  two  ounces  of  vermicelli,  cut  the  niceft 
part  of  a head  of  celery,  chyan  pepper,  and  fait  to  your  tafte,  and 
let  it  boil  for  four  minutes.  If  not  a good  colour,  put  in  a lit- 
tle browning,  lay  a fmall  French  roll  in  the  foup-difh,  pour  in 
the  foup  upon  it,  and  lay  fome  of  the  vermicelli  over  it.  Majon , 
I97.  Rajfald,  4.  Farley , 155. 

Another  way. 

Take  three  quarts  of  the  broth,  and  fome  of  the  gravy  mixed 
together,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  vermicelli  blanched  in  two 
quartsTf  water  ; put  it  into  the  foup,  boil  it  up  for  ten  minutes, 
and  feafomwith  fait,  if  it  wants  any.  Put  it  in  your  tureen, 
with  the  cruft  of  a French  roll  baked.  Glajfe , 126. 

Vermicelli  Soup}  with  Meat  or  Fijh. 

For  a middling  difh,  take  about  a quarter  of  a pound  of  ver- 
micelli, which  you  fcald  a moment  in  boiling  water;  then  drain 
it,  and  boil  in  good  broth  or  gravy,  and  a bit  of  bacon.  When 
boiled  tender,  take  out  the  bacon,  fe&fon  it  with  fait,  and  fkim 
off  the  fat  very  clean  ; it  muft  be  ferved  of  a middling  confid- 
ence. If  you  would  make  it  of  a crawfifh  cullis,  or  any  other, 
you  will  only  mix  it  a moment  before  you  ferve.  If  it  is  for 
meagre,  fcald  your  vermicelli  as  above,  and  boil  it  with  fifh  broth 
and  butter ; adding  a liafon  of  yolks  of  eggs  made  with  the  fame 
broth  and  gravy.  Dalrymple,  29. 

Hare  Soup . 

This  being  a rich  foup,  it  is  proper  for  a large  entertainment, 
and  may  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  where  two  foups 
are  required,  and  almond  or  onion  foup  be  at  the  top.  Hare  foup 
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is  thus  made : Cut  a large  old  hare  into  fmall  pieces,  and  put  it 
in  a mug,  with  three  blades  of  mace,  a little  fait,  two  large 
onions,  a red  herring,  fix  morels,  half  a pint  of  red  wine,  and 
three  quarts  of  water.  Bake  it  three  hours  in  a quick  oven,  and 
then  drain  it  into  a tofting"pan.  Have  ready  boiled  three  ounces 
of  French  badey,  or  fago,  in  water.  Then  put  the  liver  ol  the 
hare  two  minutes  in  fcalding  water,  and  rub  it  through  a hair 
fi  -V'e,  with  the  back  of  a wooden  fpoon.  Put  it  into  the  foup 
with  the  barley  or  fago,  and  a quarter  ol  a pound  of  butter.  Set 
it  over  the  fire,  and  keep  it  ftirring,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  If 
y u difapprove  of  the  liver  you  may  put  in  crifped  bread,  fteep- 
ed  in  red  wine.  Farley,  156. 

Soup  a-la-Reine. 

Take  a knuckle  of  veal,  and  three  or  four  pounds  of  lean  beef, 
put  to  it  fix  quarts  of  water  with  a little  fait.  When  it  boils, 
fk;m  it  well,  then  put  in  fix  large  onions,  two  carrots,  a head  or 
two  of  celery,  a parfnip,  one  leek,  and  a little  thyme.  Boil  them 
all  together  till  the  meat  is  boiled  quite  down,  then  (train  it 
through  a hair  fieve,  and  let  it  (land  about  half  an  hour ; then 
(kirn  it  well,  and  clear  it  off  gently  from  the  fettlings  into  a clear 
pan  Boil  half  a pint  of  cream,  and  pour  it  on  the  crumb  of  a 
halfpenny  loaf,  and  let  it  fjak  well.  Take  half  a pound  of  al- 
mond,, blanch  and  beat  them  as  fine  as  pofirble,  putting  in  now 
and  then  a little  cream  to  prevent  them  from  oiling.  Then  take 
the  yolks  of  fix  hard  eggs,  and  the  roll  that  is  foaked  in  the 
cream,  and  beat  them  all  together  quite  fine.  Then  make  your 
broth  hot,  and  pour  it  to  your  almonds.  Strain  it  through  a 
fine  hair  fieve,  rubbing  i with  a fpoon  till  all  the  goodnefs  is 
gone  through  into  a (lew-pan,  and  add  more  cream  to  make  it 
white.  Set  it  over  the  fire,  keep  ftirring  it  till  it  boils,  (kim  off 
the  froth  as  it  rifes,  foak  the  tops  of  two  French  rolls  in  melted 
butter,  in  a (lew-pan,  till  they  are  crifp,  but  not  brown;  then 
take  them  out  of  the  butter,  and  lay  them  on  a plate  before  the 
fire ; and  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  you  fend  it  to  the  table, 
take  a little  oi  the  foup  hot,  and  put  it  to  the  roll  in  the  bottom, 
of  the  tureen  ; put  your  foup  on  the  fire,  keep  ftirring  it  till  ready 
to  boil,  then  put  it  into  your  tureen,  and  ferve  it  up  hot.  Be 
fure  you  take  all  the  fat  off  the  broth  before  you  put  it  to  the  al- 
monds, or  it  will  fpoil  it ; and  take  care  it  does  not  curdle. 
Raffald,  7.  Farley , 145, 
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Soup  Crejfy. 

Take  a pound  of  lean  ham,  and  cut  it  into  fmall  bits,  and  put 
at  the  bottom  of  a flew-pan,  then  cut  a French  roll  and  put  over 
the  ham.  Take  two  dozen  heads  of  celery  cut  fmall,  fix  onions, 
two  turnips,  one  carrot,  cut  and  wafhed  very  clean,  fix  cloves, 
four  blades  of  mace,  two  handfuls  of  water-crelfes.  Put  them 
all  into  a ftew-pan,  with  a pint  of  good  broth.  Cover  them 
clofe,  and  fweat  it  gently  for  twenty  minutes ; then  fill  it  up 
with  veal  broth,  and  ftew  it  for  four  hours.  Rub  it  through  a 
fine  fieve,  or  cloth,  put  it  in  your  pan  again  ; feafon  it  with  fait 
and  a little  chyan  pepper.  Give  it  a fimmer  up,  and  fend  it  to 
table  hot,  with  fome  French  roll  toafted  hard  in  it.  Boil  a hand- 
ful of  creffes  till  tender,  in  water,  and  put  it  over  the  bread. 
GlaJJe , 126.  Mafon , 196.  Farley , 156. 

Another  way . 

Slice  all  forts  of  roots,  ftew  them  in  good  butter,  with  dices 
of  ham  and  veal ; let  them  ftew  in  the  butter  as  long  as  you  pof- 
fibly  can  without  letting  them  burn  ; then  add  fome  good  broth  ; 
let  it  boil  till  your  roots  are  become  like  a marmalade,  then 
prefs  it  through  a cullis-cloth ; add  as  much  broth  as  neceflary 
for  your  quantity  of,foup.  If  for  meagre,  inftead  of  veal  and 
ham,  ufe  carps  or  pike,  and  meagre  broth.  Clermont,  25. 

Almond  Soup. 

Blanch  a quart  of  almonds,  and  beat  them  in  a marble  mor- 
tar, with  the  yolks  of  fix  hard  eggs,  till  they  are  a fine  pafte , 
mix\them  by  degrees  with  two  quarts  of  new  milk,  a quart  of 
cream,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  double-refined  fugar,  beat 
fine  ; ftir  all  well  together.  When  it  is  well  mixed,  fet  it  over 
a flow  fire,  and  keep  it  ftirring  quick  all  the  while,  till  you  find 
it  is  thick  enough  ; then  pour  it  into  your  diih,  and  fend  it  to 
tab  e.  If  you  are  not  very  careful,  it  will  curdle.  Mafon,  205* 
from  GlaJJe,  156. 

Another  way. 

Chop  a neck  of  veal,  and  the  fcrag  end  of  a neck  of  mutton 
into  fmall  pieces,  put  them  in  a large  -tofling-pan  ; cut  in  a 
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turnip,  with  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  and  five  quarts  of  water ; 
fet  it  over  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  gently  till  it  is  reduced  to  two 
quarts ; flrain  it  through  a hair  fieve  into  a clear  pot,  then  put 
in  fix  ounces  of  almonds  blanched  and  beat  fine,  half  a pint  of 
thick  cream,  and  chyan  pepper  to  your  tafte.  Have  ready  three 
fmall  French  rolls,  made  for  that  purpofe,  the  fize  of  a fmall 
tea-cup  ; if  they  are  larger,  they  will  not  look  well,  and  drink 
up  too  much  of  the  foup ; blanch  a few  Jordan  almonds,  and 
cut  them  lengthways,  (tick  them  round  the  edge  of  the  rolls 
flankways,  then  flick  them  all  over  the  top  of  the  rolls,  and  put 
them  in  the  tureen.  When  difhed  up,  pour  the  foup  upon  the 
rolls.  Thefe  rolls  look  like  a hedge-hog.  Some  French  cooks 
give  this  foup  the  name  of  Hedge-hog  Soup.  Raffald , 6.  For- 
ty* lSl> 

Soup  Sante,  or  Gravy  Soup. 

Put  fix  good  rafhers  of  lean  ham  in  the  bottom  of  a flew-pan  ; 
then  put  over  it  three  pounds  of  lean  beef,  and  over  the  beef 
three  pounds  of  lean  veal,  fix  onions  cut  in  flices,  two  carrots, 
and  two  turnips  fliced,  two  heads  of  celery,  and  a bundle  of 
fweet  herbs,  fix  cloves,  and  two  blades  of  mace  ; put  a little  wa- 
ter at  the  bottom,  draw  it  very  gently  till  it  flicks,  then  put  in  a 
gallon  of  boiling  water ; let  it  flew  for  two  hours,  feafon  with 
fait,  and  flrain  it  off ; then  have  ready  a carrot  cut  in  fmall 
pieces  of  two  inches  long,  and  about  as  thick  as  a goofe-quill,  a 
turnip,  two  heads  of  leeks,  two  heads  of  celery,  two  heads  of 
endive  cut  acrofs,  two  cabbage-lettuces  cut  acrofs,  a very  little 
forrel,  and  chervil ; put  them  in  a flew-pan,  and  fweat  them 
for  fifteen  minutes  gently ; then  put  them  in  your  foup,  boil  it 
up  gently  fpr  ten  minutes  5 put  it  in  your  tureen,  with  a cruft  of 
. French  roll. 

N.  B.  You  may  boil  the  herbs  in  two  quarts  of  water  for  ten 
minutes,  if  you  like  them  beft  fo  ; your  foup  will  be  the  clearer. 
GlaJJe,  128.  Farley,  161. 

Soup  Sante , with  Herbs. 

Of  herbs  or  vegetables,  you  mufl  make  fhift  with  celery  and 
endives  in  the  winter,  but  add  a lettuce,  if  you  can  get  it; 
provide  a duckling,-  or  a chicken  neatly  blanched,  and  boil  it  in 
■.  your  foup,  which  is  nothing  more  than  broth  or  gravy.  With 
' celery,  &c.  cut  in  bits  about  an  inch  long  ; let  it  boil  gently 
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for  an  hour  or  fo  ; and,  when  it  is  almofl:  your  time  of  dining, 
add  a little  fpinach,  forrel,  and  chervil,  chopped,  but  not  fmall, 
and  boil  it  about  five  minutes  ; prepare  your  crufts  in  a ftew-pan, 
and  lay  at  the  bottom  of  your  difh  ; lay  your  duckling  in  the 
middle,  and  pour  your  foup  over  it ; and  ferve  it  up  with  fome 
thin  bits  of  celery  for  garnifh,  or  without,  as  you  like  beft. 

For  the  fummer  feafon,  you  may  add  a handful  of  young  peas, 
heads  of  afparagus,  nice  littie  firm  bits  of  cauliflower,  bottoms 
of  artichokes,  and  many  other  things  that  the  feafon  affords. 
VerraJ,  9. 

Soup  Sante  the  Englifh  way. 

Provide  about  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  gravy-beef,  a knuckle 
of  veal,  and  the  knuckle  part  of  a leg  of  mutton,  a couple  of 
fowls  (or  two  old  cocks  will  do  as  well)  and  a gallon  of  water ; 
let  thefe  (lew  very  foftly  till  reduced  to  one  half  (fet  them  on 
to  flew  the  night  before) ; add  to  them  fome  crufts  of  bread  ; put 
fn  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  fome  celery,  forrel,  chervil,  and  purf- 
lain,  if  agreeable  ; or  any  of  them  may  be  left  out.  When  it  is 
ftrong  and  good,  ftrain  it ; fend  it  to  table,  with  either  a roaft 
or  boiled  fowl,  or  a piece  of  roafted  or  boiled  neck  of  veal,  in 
the  middle,  and  fome  fried  bread  in  a plate. 

Craw-fifh  Soup. 

Boil  about  fifty  frefh  craw-fifh  ; pick  out  all  the  meat,  which 
you  rnuft  fave ; pick  out  all  the  meat  of  a frefh  lobfter,  which 
you  muft  likewife  fave ; pound  the  fhells  of  the  craw-fifh  and 
lobfter  fine  in  a marble  mortar,  and  boil  them  in  four  quarts  of 
water,  with  four  pounds  of  mutton,  a pint  of  green  fplit  peas, 
nicely  picked  and  wafhed,  a large  turnip,  carrot,  onion,  mace, 
cloves,  anchovy,  a little  thyme,  pepper,  and  fait.  Stew  them 
on  a flow  fire  till  all  the  goodnefs  is  out  of  the  mutton  and  fhells, 
then  ftrain  it  through  a fieve,  and  put  in  the  tails  of  your  craw- 
fifh  and  the  lobfter-meat,  but  in  very  fmall  pieces,  with  the  red 
coral  of  the  lobfter,  if  it  has  any ; boil  it  half  an  hour,  and  juft 
before  you  ferve  it  up,  add  a little  butter  melted  thick  and 
fmooth  ; ftir  it  round  feveral  times  when  you  put  it  in;  ferve  it 
very  hot ; but  do  not  put  too  much  fpice  in  it. 

N.  B.  Pick  out  all  the  bags  and  the  woolly  part  of  your 
craw-fifh,  before  you  pound  them.  Raffald,  13.  Farley,  165. 

Prawns  make  an  excellent  foup,  done  juft  in  the  fame  man- 
ner ; but  you  muft  obferve,  that  there  is  a fat  all  bag  in  the  car- 
cafe,  full  of  gravel,  which  muft  be  always  taken  out  before  you 
pound  them  for  your  flock.  Vcrral,  21. 

Plu»l 
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Plum  Porridge  for  Chriflmas. 

Put  a leg  and  fhin  of  beef  into  eight  gallons  of  water,  and  boil 
them  till  they  are  very  tender.  When  the  broth  is  drong,  drain 
it  out.  Then  wipe  the  pots,  and  put  in  the  broth  again.  Slice 
fix  penny  loaves  thin,  cut  off  the  tops  and  bottoms,  put  fome  of 
the  liquor  to  them,  and  cover  them  up,  and  let  them  dand  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  boil  and  drain  it,  and  put  it  into 
your  pot.  Let  them  boil  a little,  and  then  put  in  five  pounds  of 
dewed  raifins  of  the  fun,  and  two  pounds  ot  prunes.  Let  it 
boil  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  put  in  five  pounds  of  currants 
clean  walked  and  picked.  Let  thefe  boil  till  they  fwell,  and 
then  put  in  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  half  an  ounce 
of  cloves,  and  two  nutmegs,  all  beat  fine.  Before  you  put  thefe 
into  the  pot,  mix  them  with  a little  cold  liquor,  and  do  not  put 
them  in  but  a little  while  before  you  take  off  the  pot.  When 
you  take  off  the  pot,  put  in  three  pounds  of  fugar,  a little  fait,  a 
quart  of  fack,  a quart  of  claret,  and  the  juice  of  two  or  three 
■,  lemons.  You  may  thicken  with  fago  indead  of  bread,  if  you 
! pleafe.  Pour  your  porridge  into  earthen  pans,  .and  keep  it  for 
i ufe.  Farley,  162. 

Soup  and  Bouillie. 

For  the  bouillie,  roll  five  pounds  of  brifket vof  beef  tight  with 
a tape.  Put  it  into  a dew-pan,  with  four  pounds  of  the  leg  of 
h mutton  piece  of  beef,  and  about  feven  or  eight  quarts  of  water. 
Boil  thefe  up  as  quick  as  poffible,  fkim  it  very  clean  ; add  one 
large  onion,  fix  or  feven  cloves,  fome  whole  pepper,  two  or 
three  carrots,  a turnip  or  two,  a leek,  and  two  heads  of  celery. 
Stew  this  very  gently,  clofe  covered,  for  fix  or  feven  hours. 
1 About  an  hour  before  dinner,  drain  the  foup  through  a piece  of 
dimity  that  has  been  dipped  in  cold  water.  Put  the  rough  fide 
upwards.  Have  ready  boiled  carrots  cut  like  little  wheels,  tur- 
nips cut  in  balls,  fpinach,  a little  chervil  and  forrel,  two  heads 
of  endive,  one  or  two  of  celery  cut  in  pieces.  Put  thefe  into 
a tureen,  with  a Dutch  loaf,  or  a French  roll  dried,  after  the 
<§1  crumb  is  taken  out.  Pour  the  foup  to  thefe  boiling  hot.  Add 
i a little  fait  and  chyan.  Take  the  tape  from  the  bouillie  ; ferve 
it  in  a feparate  difh  ; mafhed  turnips,  and  fiiced  carrots,  in  two 
little  difhes.  The  turnips  and  carrots  fhould  be  cut  with  an  in- 
4 drument  that  may  be  bought  for  that  purpofe.  Mafon,  187. 

A Tranf parent  Soup. 

Cut  the  meat  from  a leg  of  veal  in  fmali  pieces,  and  when 
( you  have  taken  all  the  meat  from  the  bone,  break  the  bone  in 
t fmali  pieces.  Put  the  meat  in  a large  jug,  and  the  bones  at  top, 
] O 2 with 
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with  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace, 
half  a pound  of  Jordan  almonds,  blanched  and  beat  fine.  Pour 
on  it  four  quarts  of  boiling  water ; let  it  dand  all  night  by  the 
fire,  covered  clofe.  The  next  day  put  it  into  a well-tinned  fauce- 
pan,.  and  let  it  bod  (lowly  till  it  is  reduced  to  two  quarts.  Be 
fure  you  take  the  fcum  and  fat  off  as  it  rifes,  all  the  time  it  is 
boiling.  Strain  it  into  a punch-bowl,  let  it  fettle  for  two  hours, 
pour  it  into  a clean  fauce-pan,  clear  from  the  fediments,  if  any, 
at  the  bottom.  Have  ready  three  ounces  of  rice,  boiled  in  wa- 
ter. If  you  like  vermicelli  better,  boil  two  ounces.  When 
enough,  put  it  in,  and  ferve  it  up. 

Green  Peas  Soup. 

Cut  a knuckle  of  veal,  and  one  pound  of  lean  ham  into  thin 
dices  ; lay  the  ham  at  the  bottom  of  a foup-pot,  the  veal  upon 
the  ham ; then  cut  fix  onions  in  dices,  and  put  on  two  or  three 
turnips,  two  carrots,  three  heads  of  celery  cut  fmall,  a little 
thyme,  four  cloves,  and  four  blades  of  mace.  Put  a little  water 
at  the  bottom,  cover  the  pot  clofe,  and  draw  it  gently,  but  do 
not  let  it  (tick  ; then  put  in  fix  quarts  of  boiling  water,  let  it 
dew  gently  for  four  hours,  and  (kim  it  well.  Take  two  quarts 
of  green  peas,  and  (lew  them  in  fome  of  the  broth  till  tender ; 
then  (train  them  off,  and  put  them  in  a marble  mortar,  and 
beat  them  fine.  Put  the  liquor  in  and  mix  them  up,  (if  you  have 
no  mortar,  you  mud  bruife  them  in  the  bed  manner  you  can). 
Take  a tammy,  or  fine  cloth,  and  rub  them  through  till  you 
have  rubbed  all  the  pulp  out,  and  then  put  your  foup  into  a 
clean  pot,  with  half  a pint  of  fpinach  juice,  and  boil  it  up  for 
fifteen  minutes.  Seafon  with  fad  and  a little  pepper.  If  your 
foup  is  not  thick  enough,  take  the  crumb  of  a French  roll,  and 
boil  it  in  a little  of  the  foup,  beat  it  in  the  mortar,  and  rub  it 
through  your  tammy  or  cloth  ; then  put  in  your  foup  and  boil 
it  up.  Then  put  it  in  your  tureen,  with  dice  of  bread  toaded 
very  hard.  GlaJJ'e,  129. 

Another  way. 

Provide  a peck  of  peas,  died  them,  and  boil  them  in  fpring- 
water  till  they  are  foft ; then  work  them  through  a hair  fieve  ; 
take  the  water  that  your  peas  were  boiled  in,  and  put  in  a 
knuckle  of  veal,  three  dices  of  ham,  and  cut  two  carrots,  a 
turnip,  and  a few  beet-leaves,  (bred  fmall ; add  a little  more  wa- 
ter to  the  meat,  fet  it  over  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  one  hour  and  a 
half;  then  drain  the  gravy  into  a bowl,  and  mix  it  with  the 
pulp,  and  put  id  a little  juice  of  fpinach,  which  mud  be  beat  and 
fqucezed  through  a cloth  ; put  in  as  much  as  will  make  it  look 
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a pretty  colour,  then  give  it  a gentle  boil,  which  will  take  off  the 
talte  of  the  fpinach  : (lice  in  the  whiteft  part  of  a head  of  celery, 
put  in  a lump  of  fugar  the  fize  of  a walnut,  take  a flice  of  bread, 
and  cut  it  in  little  fquare  pieces  ; cut  a little  bacon  the  fame  way, 
fry  them  a light  brown,  in  frefh  butter ; cut  a large  cabbage-let- 
tuce in  llices,  fry  it  after  the  other,  put  it  in  the  tureen  with  the 
fried  bread  and  bacon : have  ready  boiled,  as  for  eating,  a pint 
of  young  peas,  and  put  them  in  the  foup,  with  a little  chopped 
mint,  if  you  like  it,  and  pour  it  into  your  tureen.  Rajfald , 9, 

Soup  d-la-Mufquetaire. 

Take  a pint  of  green  peas,  and  a handful  of  forrel  ; boil  in 
your  broth  and  gravy  on  a flow  fire,  a neck  of  mutton  ; which, 
when  done,  glaze  it  as  a fricandeau,  and  ferve  it  all  together. 
Dairy  tuple,  26. 

A common  Teas  Soup. 

Take  a quart  of  fplit  peas,  put  to  them  a gallon  of  foft  water* 
a little  lean  bacon,  or  roaft-beef  bones ; wafh  one  head  of  celery* 
cut  it,  and  put  it  in  with  a turnip,  boil  it  till  reduced  to  two 
quarts,  then  work  it  through  a cullender,  with  a wooden  fpoon ; 
mix  a little  flour  and  water,  and  boil  it  well  in  the  foup,  and 
flice  in  another  head  of  celery,  chyan  pepper,  and  fait  to  your 
tafte;  cut  a flice  of  bread  in  fmall  dice,  fry  them  a light  brown, 
and  put  them  in  your  difh  ; then  pour  the  foup  over  it.  Farley, 
j6o. 

Another  way. 

Cut  two  large  onions,  or  three  or  four  fmall  ones,  two  car- 
rots, fome  fpinach,  celery,  endive,  and  a turnip,  into  a ftew- 
pan ; fry  them  with  a bit  of  butter,  fo  as  to  be  as  little  greafy  as 
pofiible.  Put  them  into  a ftew-pan  with  four  quarts  of  water, 
(if  the  foup  is  to  be  very  rich,  as  much  beef-broth),  fome  roaft- 
beef  bones,  if  they  are  to  be  had,  a red  herring,  or  a bit  of  lean 
bacon,  and  a quart  of  fplit  peas.  Let  this  ftew  gently  till  the 
peas  are  very  foft ; pulp  them  through  a fine  cullender,  or  a coarfe 
fieve.  When  cold,  take  off  the  top,  heat  the  foup  with  celery 
boiled  and  cut  to  pieces,  fpinach,  endive,  and  a little  chyan. 
Cut  fome  bread  like  dice,  fry  it  very  dry,  put  it  into  a tureen, 
and  pour  in  the  foup  ; add  a little  dried  mint  rubbed  very  fine  j 
or,  if  preferred,  the  herbs  may  be  fried  after  they  are  boiled. 
Some  gravy  that  has  run  from  a piece  of  meat  is  a great  addition. 
If  the  foup  does  not  appear  quite  thick  enough,  mix  a little  flour 
very  fmooth,  and  add  to  it ; but  be  fure  to  let  it  boil  a few  mi- 
nutes, or  the  flour  will  tafte  raw.  The  liquor  of  a leg  of  pork 
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makes  good  peas-foup  in  a common  way,  or  any  boiled  bones. 
Major,,  194.  1 

Teas  Soup  without  Meat. 

A Britifh  herring,  with  a pint  of  peas,  celery,  &c.  makes 
good  peas-foup. 

White  Teas  Soup. 

Put  four  or  five  pounds  of  lean  beef  into  fix  quarts  of  water, 
with  a little  fait,  and  as  foon  as  it  boils,  take  off  the  fcum.  Put 
in  three  quarts  of  old  green  peas,  two  heads  of  celery,  a little 
thyme,  three  onions,  and  two  carrots.  Boil  them  till  the  meat 
is  quite  tender,  then  ftrain  it  through  a hair  fieve,  and  nib  the 
pulp  of  the  peas  through  the  fieve.  Split  the  blanched  part  of 
three  gofs-lettuces  into  four  quarters,  and  cut  them  about  an 
inch  long,  with  a little  mint  cut  fmall.  Then  put  half  a pound 
of  butter  in  a ftew-pan  large  enough  to  hold  your  foup,  and  put 
the  lettuce  and  mint  into  the  butter,  with  a leek  fliced  very  thin, 
and  a pint  of  green  peas.  Stew  them  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
fhake  them  frequently.  Then  put  in  a little  of  the  foup,  and 
flew  them  a quarter  of  an  hour  longer.  Then  put  in  your  foup, 
as  much  thick  cream  as  will  make  it  white,  and  keep  (lirring  it 
till  it  boils.  Fry  a French  roll  a little  crifp  in  butter,  put  it  at 
the  bottom  of  your  tureen,  and  pour  over  it  your  foup.  Farley , 

159. 

Tart  ridge  Soup . 

Skin  two  old  partridges,  and  cut  them  into  fmall  pieces, 
with  three  flices  of  ham,  two  or  three  onions  fliced,  and  fome 
celery  ; fry  them  in  butter  till  they  are  as  brown  as  they  can 
be  made  without  burning ; then  put  them  into  three  quarts  ol 
water  with  a few  pepper  corns.  Boil  it  flowly  till  a little  more 
than  a pint  is  confumed,  then  {train  it,  put  in  fome  ftewed 
celery  and  fried  bread.  Glajfe , 133.  Mafon , 198.  Raffald,  14. 

Farley,  155. 

Soup  d-la-Chartre. 

Take  three  or  four  fweet-breads  well  cleaned  in  warm  wa- 
ter, and  fcalded  in  boiling;  put  them  in  your  pot  with  fcalded 
cocks’-comtys,  a faggot  of  parfley,  green  lhallots,  three  cloves, 
and  a few  mufhrooms  ; flew  all  with  good  broth  on  a flow  fire ; 
have  crufls  of  rolls  well  foaked  in  broth  in  the  foup-difh,  then 
put  upon  this  the  fvveatbreads,  mufhrooms,  and  cocks’-combs. 
Clermont,  1 9, 

Tor  table  Soup  for  Travellers. 

Cut  into  fmall  pieces  three  large  legs  of  veal,  one  of  beef, 
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and  the  lean  part  of  half  a ham.  Put  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter  at  the  bottom  of  a large  cauldron,  then  lay  in  the  meat 
and  bones,  with  four  ounces  of  anchovies,  and  two  ounces  ot 
mace.  Cut  off  the  green  leaves  of  five  or  fix  heads  of  celery, 
walh  the  heads  quite  clean,  cut  them  fmall,  put  them  in  with 
three  large  carrots  cut  thin,  cover  the  cauldron  clofe,  and  fet  it 
over  a moderate  fire.  When  you  find  the  gravy  begins  to  draw, 
keep  taking  it  up  till  you  have  got  it  all  out,  then  put  water  in 
to  cover  the  meat  ; fet  it  on  the  fire  again,  and  let  it  boil  flowly 
for  four  hours,  then  ftrain  it  through  a hair  fieve  into  a clean 
pan,  and  let  it  boil  three  parts  away  ; then  ftrain  the  gravy  that 
you  drew  from  the  meat,  into  the  pan,  let  it  boil  gently  (obferv- 
ing  to  flciin  the  fat  off  as  it  rifes)  till  it  looks  thick  like  glue. 
You  muft  take  great  care,  when  it  is  near  enough,  that  it  does  - 
not  burn  ; put  in  chyan  pepper  to  your  tafte,  then  pour  it  on  flat 
earthen  difhes  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  let  it  ftand  till  the 
next  day,  and  cut  it  out  with  round  tins  a little  larger  than  a 
crown  piece ; lay  the  cakes  on  difhes,  and  fet  them  in  the  fun 
to  dry.  This  foup  will  anfwer  beft  to  be  made  in  frofty  wea- 
ther. When  the^cakes  are  dry,  put  them  in  a tin  box,  with 
writing-paper  between  every  cake,  and  keep  them  in  a dry  place. 
This  is  a very  ufeful  foup  to  be  kept  in  gentlemens’  families, 
for  by  pouring  a pint  of  boiling  water  on  one  cake,  and  a little 
fait,  it  will  make  a good  bafon  of  broth.  A little  boiling  wa- 
ter poured  on  it  will  make  gravy  for  a turkey  or  fowls.  The 
longer  it  is  kept  the  better. 

N.  B.  It  will  be  neceffary  to  keep  turning  the  cakes,  as  they 
dry.  Raffald,  2.  Farley , 150. 

Macaroni  Soup. 

Mix  three  quarts  of  ftrong  broth,  and  one  of  gravy.  Take 
half  a pound  of  fmall  pipe-macaroni,  and  boil  it  in  three  quarts 
of  water,  with  a little  butter  in  it,  till  it  is  tender.  Then  ftrain 
it  through  a fieve.  Cut  it  in  pieces  of  about  two  inches  in 
length,  put  it  into  your  foup,  and  boil  it  up  for  ten  minutes. 
Send  it  to  table  in  a tureen,  with  the  cruft  of-  a French  roll 
toafted.  GlaJJ'e,  126.  Mafon,  121. 

Soupe  au  Bourgeois. 

Cut  ten  or  a dozen  heads  of  endive,  and  four  or  five  bunches 
of  celery  into  fmall  bits ; wafh  them,  let  them  be  well  drained 
from  the  water,  and  put  into  a large  pan  ; pour  upon  them  four 
quarts  of  boiling  water ; fet  on  three  quarts  of  beef  gravy  made 
for  foup,  in  a large  fauce-pan,  ftrain  the  herbs  from  the  water 
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very  dry.  When  the  gravy  boils,  put  them  in.  Cut  off  the 
crufts  of  two  French  rolls,  break  them,  and  put  into  the  reft. 
When  the  herbs  are  tender,  the  foup  is  enough.  A boiled 
fowl  may  be  put  into  the  middle,  but  it  is  very  good  without. 

If  a white  foup  is  liked  better,  it  lhould  be  veal  gravy. 

Onion  Soup. 

Boil  eight  or  ten  large  Spanifh  onions  in  milk  and  water ; 
change  it  three  times.  When  they  are  quite  foft,  rub  them 
through  a hair  fieve.  Cut  an  old  cock  into  pieces,  and  boil  it 
for  gravy,  with  one  blade  of  mace.  Strain  it,  and  pour  it  upon 
. the  pulp  of  the  onions  ; boil  it  gently  with  the  crumb  of  an  old 
penny  loaf,  grated  into  half  a pint  of  cream.  Add  chyan  pep- 
per and  fait  to  your  lafte.  A few  heads  of  afparagus,  or  boiled 
fpinach,  both  make  it  eat  well  and  look  very  pretty.  Grate  a 
cruft  of  brown  bread  round  the  edge  of  the  difh.  Raffald,  8. 

Ox-cheek  Soup. 

Break  the  bones  of  an  ox-cheek,  and  wafh  them  till  they  are 
perfectly  clean.  Then  lay  them  in  warm  water,  and  throw 
in  a little  fait,  which  will  fetch  out  the  flime.  Then  take  a 
large  ftew-pan,  and  put  two  ounces  of  butter  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  and  lay  the  fleftiy  fide  of  the  cheek-bone  in  it.  Add  to  it  half 
a pound  of  (hank  of  ham  cut  in  flices,  and  four  heads  of  celery, 
with  the  leaves  pulled  off,  and  the  heads  wafhed  clean.  Cut 
them  into  the  foup  with  three  large  onions,  two  carrots,  a parf- 
nip  diced,  a few  beets  cut  fmall,  and  three  blades  of  mace. 
Set  it  over  a moderate  fire  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  which  will 
draw  the  virtue  from  the  roots,  and  give  to  the  gravy  an  agree- 
able ftrength.  A very  good  gravy  may  be  made  by  this  me- 
thod, with  roots  and  butter,  adding  only  a little  browning  to 
give  it  a good  colour.  When  the  head  has  fimmered  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  put  to  it  fix  quarts  of  water,  and  let  it  ftew  till  it 
is  reduced  to  two  quarts.  If  you  would  have  it  eat  like  foup, 
drain  and  take  out  the  meat  and  the  other  ingredients,  and  put 
in  the  white  part  of  a head  of  celery  cut  in  fmall  pieces,  with  a 
little  browning  to  make  it  of  a fine  colour.  Take  two  ounces 
of  vermicelli,  give  it  a fcald  in  the  foup,  and  put  it  into  the 
tureen,  with  the  top  of  a French  roll  in  the  middle  of  it.  If 
you  would  have  it  eat  like  a ftew,  take  up  the  face  as  whole  as 
poftible,  and  have  ready  a boiled  turnip  and  carrot  cut  in 
fquare  pieces,  and  a llice  of  bread  toafted  and  cut  in  fmall  dice. 
Put  in  a little  chyan  pepper,  and  drain  the  foup  through  a hair 
fieve  upon  the  meat,  bread,  turnip,  and  carrot.  Farley,  198. 
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Soup  Lorraine. 

Take  a pound  of  fweet  almonds,  blanch  and  beat  them  in 
3l  mortar,  with  a very  little  water  to  keep  them  from  oiling ; 
put  to  them  all  the  white  part  of  a large  roaft  fowl,  and  the 
yolks  of  four  poached  eggs  ; pound  all  together  as  fine  as  pof- 
fible.  Take  three  quarts  of  ftrong  veal  broth ; let  it  be  very 
white,  and  fkim  off  all  the  fat.  Put  it  into  a ftew-pan  with 
the  other  ingredients,  and  mix  them  well  together.  Boil  them 
foftly  over  a ftove,  or  on  a clear  fire.  Mix  the  white  part 
of  another  roaft  fowl  very  fine ; feafon  with  pepper,  fait,  nut- 
meg, and  a little  beaten  mace.  Put  [in  a bit  of  butter  as  big 
as  an  egg,  and  a fpoonful  or  two  of  the  foup  ftrained,  and  fet 
it  over  the  ftove  to  be  quite  hot.  Cut  two  French  rolls  in  thin 
flices,  and  fet  them  before  the  fire  to  crifp.  Take  one  of  the 
hollow  rolls,  which  are  made  for  oyfter  loaves,  and  fill  it  with 
the  mince ; lay  on  the  top  as  clofe  as  poftible,  and  keep  it  hot. 
Strain  the  foup  through  a piece  of  dimity  into  a clean  fauce- 
pan,  and  let  it  flew  till  it  is  the  thicknefs  of  cream.  Put  the 
crifped  bread  in  the  difh  or  tureen,  pour  the  fauce  over  it, 
and  place  the  roll  with  the  minced  meat  in  the  middle.  Ma~ 
Jon , 1 91. 

Dauphin  Soup. 

Put  a few  flices  of  lard  in  the  bottom  of  your  fauce -pan, 
fliced  ham  and  veal,  three  onions  fliced,  a carrot  and  parfnip. 
Soak  over  the  fire  till  it  catches,  then  add  weak  broth  or  boil- 
ing water  ; boil  it  on  a flow  fire  till  the  meat  is  done.  Pound 
the  breaft  of  a roafted  fowl,  fix  yolks  of  hard  eggs,  as  many 
fweet  almonds.  Sift  your  broth,  and  add  enough  to  youi* 
pounded  compound  as  will  lift  it  with  a ftamine.  Soak  your, 
bread  till  tender,  in  broth  ; warm  your  cullis  without  boiling, 
and  mix  it  with  as  much'  broth  as  gives  it  a pretty  thick  con- 
fluence, You  may  garnifh  this  foup  with  a fowl,  or  knuckle  of 
veal,  as  in  all  white  foups.  Clermont,  21. 

fet  it 
, fomc 

whole  black  pepper,  a calf’s  foot  or  two,  a head  or  two  of 
celery,  and  a very  little  bit  of  butter.  Let  it  draw  at  a dif- 
tance  from  the  fire.  Put  in  a quart  of  warm  beer,  three  quarts 
of  warm  beef  broth,  or  water.  Let  thefe  flew  till  enough. 
Strain  it,  take  off  the  fat  very  clean,  put  in  fome  afparagus  heads, 

cut 


Afparagus  Soup. 

Provide  four  or  five  pounds  of  beef,  cut  it  into  pieces  : 
jover  a fire,  with  an  onion  or  two,  a few  cloves  and 
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cut  fmall,  (palates  may  be  added,  boiled  very  tender,)  and  a 
toafted  French  roll,  the  crumb  taken  out. 

Calf’s  Head  Soup. 

After  wafhing  a calf’s  head  clean,  ftew  it  with  a bunch  of 
fweet  herbs,  an  onion  ftuck  with  cloves,  mace,  pearl  barley, 
and  Jamaica  pepper.  When  it  is  very  tender,  put  to  it  fome 
ftewed  celery.  Seafon  it  with  pepper,  and  ferve  it  with  the 
head  in  the  middle. 

Gravy  Soup  thickened  with  yellozv  Peas. 

Put  in  fix  quarts  of  water,  a fhin  of  beef,  a pint  of  peas, 
and  fix  onions.  Set  them  over  the  fire,  and  let  them  boil  gently 
till  all  the  juice  is  out  of  the  meat.  Then  drain  it  through 
a fieve ; add  to  the  (trained  liquor  one  quart  of  ftrong  gravy  to 
make  it  brown  ; put  in  pepper  and  fait  to  your  tafte.  1 hen 
put  in  a little  celery  and  beet-leaves,  and  boil  it  till  they  are 
tender.  Raff  aid , 1 1 . 

Gihlet  Soup. 

Provide  about  two  pounds  of  fcrag  of  mutton,  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  fcrag  of  veal,  and  four  pounds  of  gravy  beef.  Put  this 
meat  into  two  gallons  of  water,  and  let  it  flew  very  foftly  till  it 
is  a ftrong  broth.  Let  it  ftand  till  it  be  cold,  and  Ikim  of  the 
fat.  Take  two  pair  of  giblets,  fcalded  and  cleaned,  put  them 
into  the  broth,  and  let  them  fimmer  till  they  are  very  tender. 
Take  out  the  giblets  and  ftrain  the  foup  through  a cloth.  Put 
a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour  into  a ftew-pan,  make  it  of  a 
light  brown.  Have  ready,  chopped  fmall,  fome  parfley,  chives, 
a little  pennyroyal,  and  a little  fweet  marjoram.  Put  the  foup 
over  a very  flow  fire.  Put  in  the  giblets,  fried  butter,  herbs,  a 
little  Madeira  wine,  fome  fait,  and  fome  chyan  pepper.  Let 
them  fimmer  till  the  herbs  are  tender,  then  fend  the  foup  to 
table  with  the  giblets  in  it. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

SOUPS  WITHOUT  MEATS. 


Calculated  for  Fajl  Days . 


Soup  Maigre. 

PUT  half  a pound  of  butter  into  a deep  ftew-pan,  {hake 
it  about,  and  let  it  ftand  till  it  has  done  making  a noife  ; 
then  have  ready  fix  middling  onions  peeled  and  cut  fmall,  throw 
them  in,  and  lhake  them  about.  Take  a bunch  of  celery,  clean 
waflied  and  picked,  cut  it  in  pieces  half  as  long  as  your  finger, 
a large  handful  of  fpinach  clean  wafhed  and  picked,  a good 
lettuce  clean  walked  (if  you  have  it)  and  cut  fmall,  a little 
bundle  of  parfley  chopped  fine ; {hake  all  this  well  together  in 
the  pan  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  fhake  in  a little  flour ; 
ftir  all  together,  and  pour  into  the  ftew-pan  two-quarts  of  boil- 
ing water.  Take  a handful  of  dry  hard  cruft,  throw  in  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  beaten  pepper,  three  blades  of  mace  beat  fine  ; ftir 
all  together,  and  let  it  boil  foftly  for  half  an  hour  ; then  take  it 
off  the  fire,  and  beat  up  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  ftir  in,  and 
one  fpoonful  of  vinegar;  pour  it  into  the  foup-difh,  and  fend  it 
to  table.  If  you  have  any  green  peas,  boil  half  a pint  in  the 
foup  for  change.  GlaJJe,  153.  Mafon,  with  little  variation, 
203.  Farley , 152. 

Queen's  Rice  Soup  Maigre . 

Take  half  a pound  of  rice,  well  walhed  in  warm  water,  boil 
it  tender  in  broth  and  butter  ; make  a gravy  without  colouring, 
with  carp,  onions,  carrots,  and  parfnips.  When  it  is  ready  tq 
catch,  add  broth,  and  boil  it  fome  time,  then  fift  it ; pound  a 
dozen  fweet  almonds  with  fix  hard  yolks  of  eggs,  a few  bits  of 
boiled  fifti,  crumbs  of  bread  l'oaked  in  milk  or  cream;  mix  all 
together  with  the  gravy  and  fift  it.  Warm  it  without  boiling, 
and  ferve  this  cullis  upon  the  rice,  Dalrymple , 30, 

Rice 
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Rice  Soup. 

Put  a pound  of  rice  and  a little  cinnamon  to  two  quarts  of 
water ; cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  fimmer  very  foftly  till  the  rice 
is  quite  tender.  Take  out  the  cinnamon,  then  fweeten  it  to 
your  palate  ; grate  half  a nutmeg,  and  let  it  ftand  till  it  is  cold  ; 
then  beat  up  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  with  half  a pint  of  white 
wine.  Mix  them  very  well,  and  ftir  them  into  the  rice,  fet 
them  on  a flow  fire,  and  keep  ftirring  all  the  time  for  fear  of 
curdling.  When  it  is  of  a good  thicknefs,  and  boils,  take  it 
up.  Keep  ftirring  it  till  you  put  it  into  your  difh.  GlaJTe,  i c6. 
Farley,  164. 

Oyjler  Soup. 

Take  a proper  quantity  of  fifh  ftock ; then  take  two  quarts 
of  oyfters  without  the  beards ; beat  the  hard  part  in  a mortar, 
with  the  yolks  of  ten  hard  eggs  ; put  them  to  the  fifh  ftock,  fet 
it  over  the  fire  ; feafon  it  with  pepper,  fait,  and  grated  nutmeg. 
When  it  boils,  put  in  the  eggs  ; let  it  boil  till  it  is  of  a good 
thicknefs,  and  like  a fine  cream.  Mafon,  202.  Farley , 166. 

Another  way. 

Make  your  ftock  of  any  fort  of  fifh  the  place  affords ; let 
there  be  about  two  quarts ; take  a pint  of  oyfters,  beard  them, 
put  them  into  a fauce-pan,  ftrain  the  liquor,  let  them  flew  two 
or  three  minutes  in  their  own  liquor  ; then  take  the  hard  parts 
of  the  oyfters,  and  beat  them  in  a mortar  with  the  yolks  of  four 
hard  eggs ; mix  them  with  fome  of  the  foup ; put  them 
with  the  other  part  of  the  oyfters  and  liquor  into  a fauce-pan, 
a little  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  fait ; ftir  them  well  together, 
and  let  it  boil  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Difh  it  up,  and  fend  it  to 
table. 

Green  Peas  Soup. 

In  fhelling  your  peas,  feparate  the  old  ones  from  the  young, 
and  boil  the  old  ones  foft  enough  to  ftrain  through  a cullen- 
der; then  put  the  liquor,  and  what  you  ftrained  through,  to 
the  young  peas,  which  mu  ft  be  whole,  and  fome  whole  pepper, 
mint,  and  a little  onion  fhred  fmall  ; put  them  in  a large  fauce- 
pan,  with  near  a pound  of  butter  ; as  they  boil  up,  fhake  in 

fome  flour  ; then  put  in  a French  roll  fried  in  butter,  to  the 

foup ; you  muft  feafon  it  to  your  tafte  with  fait  and  herbs. 
When  you  have  done  fo,  add  the  young  peas  to  it,  which  muft 
be  half  boiled  firft.  You  may  leave  out  the  flour,  if  you  think 

proper,  and  inftead  of  it,  put  in  a little  fpinach  and  cabbage 

lettuce, 
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lettuce,  cut  fmall,  which  mud  be  fried  in  butter,  and  well 
mixed  with  the  broth.  Raffald , 12. 

Another  way . 

Boil  a quart  of  old  green  peas  in  a quart  of  water,  till  they 
are  as  tender  as  pap,  then  drain  them  through  a fieve,  and 
boil  a quart  of  young  peas  in  that  water.  In  the  mean  time 
put  the  old  peas  into  a fieve,  pour  half  a pound  of  melted  but- 
, ter  over  them,  and  drain  them  through  a fieve  with  the  back 
of  a fpoon,  till  you  have  got  all  the  pulp.  When  the  young 
■ peas  are  boiled  enough,  add  the  pulp  and  butter  to  the  young 
: peas  and  liquor  ; dir  them  together  till  they  are  fmooth,  and 
: feafon  with  pepper  and  fait.  You  may  fry  a French  roll,  and 
let  it  fwim  in  the  difh.  If  you  like  it,  boil  a bundle  of  mint 
in  the  peas.  Glajfe,  153. 

Mrs.  Majon,  page  204,  has  the  fame  receipt  in  different 
words. 

Onion  Soup. 

Brown  half  a pound  of  butter  with  a little  flour ; take  care 
it  does  not  burn.  When  it  has  done  hiding,  (lice  a dozen  of 
large  white  onions,  fry  them  very  gently  till  they  are  tender ; then 
pour  to  them,  by  degrees,  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  fltaking 
the  pan  well  round  as  it  is  poured  in  ; add  alfo  a crufl  of  bread. 
Let  it  boil  gently  for  half  an  hour  ; feafon  it  with  pepper  and 
fait.  Take  the  top  of  a French  roll,  and  dry  it  at  the  fire ; put 
it  into  a fauce-pan  with  fome  of  the  foup  to  foak  it ; then  put 
it  into  the  tureen.  Let  the  foup  boil  fome  time  after  the  onions 
are  tender,  as  it  gives  the  foup  a great  richnefs  ; drain  it  off, 
and  pour  it  upon  the  French  roll.  Majon,  203. 

Eel  Soup . 

Take  a pound  of  eels,  which  will  make  a pint  of  good  foup, 
or  any  greater  quantity  of  eels,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
foup  you  intend  to  make.  To  every  pound  of  eels,  put  a quart 
of  water,  a crud  of  bread,  two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  a little 
whole  pepper,  an  onion,  and  a bundle  of  fweet  herbs.  Cover 
them  clofe,  and  let  them  boil  till  half  the  liquor  is  waded  ; then 
drain  it,  and  toad  fome  bread  ; cut  it  fmall,  lay  the  bread  into 
your  difh,  and  pour  in  the  foup.  If  you  have  a dew-hole,  fet 
the  difh  over  it  for  a minute,  and  fend  it  to  table.  If  you  find 
your  foup  not  rich  enough,  you  may  let  it  boil  till  it  is  as  thick 
as  you  would  have  it.  You  may  add  a piece  of  carrot  to  brown 
it.  Farley,  167. 
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Peas  Soup. 

Put  a quart  of  fplit  peas  into  a gallon  of  water  to  boil. 
When  they  are  quite  foft,  put  in  half  a red  herring,  or  two 
anchovies,  a good  deal  of  whole  pepper,  black  and  white,  two 
or  three  blades  of  mace,  four  or  five  cloves,  a bundle  o fvveet 
herbs,  a large  onion,  the  green  tops  of  a bunch  of  celery,  and 
a good  bundle  of  dried  mint ; cover  them  clofe,  and  let  them 
boil  foftly  till  there  is  about  two  quarts ; then  (train  it  off,  and 
have  ready  the  white  part  of  the  celery  wafhed  clean,  and  cut 
fmall,  and  {tewed  tender  in  a quart  of  water,  fome  fpinach 
picked  and  wafiied  clean,  put  to  the  celery ; let  them  (tew  till 
the  water  is  quite  wafted,  and  put  it  to  your  foup. 

Take  out  the  crumb  of,  a French  roll,  fry  the  cruft  brown 
in  a little  frefh  butter;  take  fome  fpinach,  (tew  it  in  a little 
butter,  after  it  is  boiled,  and  fill  the  roll ; take  the  crumb,  cut 
it  in  pieces,  beat  it  in  a mortar  with  a raw  egg,  a little  fpinach, 
and  a little  forrel,  a little  beaten  mace,  a little  nutmeg,  and  an 
anchovy  ; then  mix  it  up  with  your  hand,  and  roll  them  into 
balls  with  a little  flour,  and  cut  fome  bread  into  dice,  and  fry 
them  crifp  ; pour  your  foup  into  your  dilh,  put  in  the  balls  and 
bread,  and  the  roll  in  the  middle.  Garnifh  your  dilh  with 
fpinach.  If  it  w’ants  fait,  you  muft  feafon  it  to  your  palate  ; 
rub  in  fome  dried  mint.  Glajfe,  152. 

Mujfel  Soup. 

Wafli  a hundred  muflels  very  clean,  and  put  them  into  a 
fauce-pan  till  they  open,  then  take  them  from  the  fhells,  beard 
them,  and  ftrain  the  liquor  through  a lawn  fieve ; beat  a dozen 
craw-fifh  very  fine,  with  as  many  almonds  blanched  in  a mor- 
tar ; then  take  a carrot  and  a fmall  parfnip  fcraped,  and  cut  in 
flices,  fry  them  in  butter ; take  the  muflel  liquor,  with  a fmall 
bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  a little  parfley  and  horfe-radifh,  with  the 
craw-fifh  and  almonds,  a little  pepper  and  fait,  and  half  the  muf- 
fels,  with  a quart  of  water,  or  more ; let  it  boil  till  all  the 
goodnefs  is  out  of  the  ingredients,  then  ftrain  it  off  to  two  quarts 
of  the  white  fifh-ftock  ; put  it  into  a fauce-pan  ; put  in  the  reft 
of  the  muflels,  a few  mufhrooms  and  truffles,  a leek  waflied  and 
cut  fmall ; take  two  French  rolls,  cut  out  the  crumb,  fry  it 
brown,  cut  it  into  little  pieces,  and  put  it  into  the  foup ; let  it 
boil  together  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  with  the  fried  carrot  and 
parfnip  ; at  the  fame  time,  take  the  cruft  of  the  roll,  and  fry 
them  crifp.  Take  the  other  half  of  the  muflels,  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  butter,  a fpoonful  of  water ; fliake  in  a little  flour. 
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fet  them  on  the  fire  till  the  butter  is  melted  ; feafon  it  with  pep- 
per and  fait,  then  beat  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  put  them  in,  ftir 
them  all  the  time  for  fear  of  curdling ; grate  a little  nutmeg. 
When  it  is  thick  and  fine,  fill  the  rolls,  pour  the  foup  into  the 
tureen,  and  fet  the  rolls  in  the  middle. 

Barley  Soup. 

To  a gallon  of  water  put  half  a pound  of  barley,  a blade  or 
two  of  mace,  a large  cruft  of  bread,  and  a little  lemon-peel.  Let 
it  boil  till  it  comes  to  two  quarts ; then  add  half  a pint  of  white 
wine,  and  fweeten  to  your  palate. 

Scate  Soup. 

Having  fkinned  and  walhed  two  pounds  of  fcate,  boil  it  in  fix 
quarts  of  water.  When  it  is  boiled,  take  the  meat  from  the 
bones ; take  two  pounds  of  flounders,  wafh  them  clean,  put  them 
into  the  water  the  fcate  was  boiled  in,  with  fome  lemon-peel,  a 
bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  a few  blades  of  mace,  fome  horfe-radifh, 
the  cruft  of  a penny  loaf,  a little  parfley,  and  the  bones  of  the 
fcate  ; cover  it  very  clofe,  and  let  it  fimmer  till  it  is  reduced  to 
two  quarts ; then  ftrain  it  off,  and  put  to  it  an  ounce  of  vermi- 
celli ; fet  it  on  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  very  foftly.  Take  one  of 
the  hollow  rolls  which  are  made  for  oyfters,  and  fry  it  in  butter. 
Take  the  meat  of  the  fcate,  pull  it  into  little  flices,  put  it  into  a 
fauce-pan  with  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  the  foup  ; {hake  into  it 
a little  flour  and  a piece  of  butter,  fome  pepper  and  fait  • {hake 
them  together  in  a fauce-pan  till  it  is  thick,  then  fill  the  roll 
with  it ; pour  the  foup  into  the  tureen,  put  the  roll  into  it,  and 
fend  it  to  table.  Majon  201. 

Mr.  Barley , page  168,  has  the  fame  receipt  in  fubftance,  though 
expreffed  in  different  words. 

Mrs.  GlaJJe,  page  155,  has  alfo  the  fame  receipt;  to  whom 
Mrs.  Majon  and  Mr.  Farley  appear  to  be  indebted. 

Egg  Soup. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  in  a difh,  with  a piece  of  butter 
as  big  as  a hen’s  egg  ; take  a tea-kettle  of  boiling  water  in  one 
hand,  and  a fpoon  in  the  other.  Pour  in  about  a quart,  by  de- 
grees, then  keep  ftirring  it  well  all  the  time,  till  the  eggs  are 
well  mixed,  and  the  butter  melted.  Then  pour  it  into  a fauce- 
pan,  and  keep  ftirring  it  all  the  time  till  it  begins  to  fimmer. 
Take  it  off  the  fire,  and  pour  it  between  two  velfels,  out  of  one 
into  another,  till  it  is  quite  fmooth,  and  has  a great  froth.  Set 
it  on  the  fire  again,  keep  ftirring  it  till  it  is  quite  hot,  then  pour 
it  into  your  foup-difh,  and  fend  it  hot  to  table.  Farley , 16$. 

Milk 
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Milk  Soup. 

Put  into  two  quarts  of  milk,  two  flicks  of  cinnamon,  two 
bay-leaves,  a very  little  baflcet  fait,  and  a very  little  fugar ; then 
blanch  half  a pound  of  fweet  almonds  while  the  milk  is  heating  ; 
beat  them  up  to  a pafle  in  a marble  mortar,  mix  with  them,  by 
degrees,  fome  milk.  While  they  are  beating,  grate  the  peel  of 
a lemon  with  the  almonds  and  a little  of  the  juice  ; then  ftrain 
it  through  a coarfe  fieve,  and  mix  it  with  the  milk  that  is  heat- 
ing in  the  ftew-pan,  and  let  it  boil  up. 

Cut  fome  flices  of  French  bread,  and  dry  them  before  the  fire ; 
foak  them  a little  in  the  milk,  lay  them  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tureen,  and  pour  in  the  foup. 

Milk  Soup  the  Dutch  way . 

Boil  a quart  of  milk  with  cinnamon  and  moift  fugar  ; put 
fippets  in  the  difh,  pour  the  milk  over  it,  and  fet  it  over  a 
charcoal  fire  to  fimmer  till  the  bread  is  foft.  Take  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  beat  them  up,  and  mix  it  with  a little  of  the 
milk,  and  throw  it  in.  Mix  it  all  together,  and  fend  it  up  to1 
table. 

* Turnip  Soup  Italian  fajhion. 

Cut  turnips  in  what  fhape  you  pleafe,  colour  them  with  but- 
ter in  a ftew-pan,  and  two  fpoonfuls  of  oil ; add  flices  of  roots, 
&c.  and  boil  them  in  good  fifii  gravy ; give  it  a confidence 
with  any  fort  of  porridge.  Clermont,  25. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

GRAVIES  AND  BROTHS. 


Brown  Gravy  without  Meat.' 

Melt  a piece  of  butter  as  big  as  a walnut  in  a fauce- 
pan  ; ftir  it  round,  and  when  the  broth  finks,  dull  fome 
flour  in  it.  Then  take  half  a pint  of  fmall  beer  that  is  not  bit- 
ter, and  a half  a pint  of  water,  a fpoonful  of  walnut-liquor,  or 
’ catchup, 
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catchup,  the  fame  quantity  of  mufhroom  liquor,  one  anchovy,  a 
little  blade  of  mace*  fome  whole  pepper,  and  a bit  of  carrot.  Let 
j it  fimmer  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  ftrain  it  off.  Ufe 
it  for  fifh  or  fowl.  Majon , 327. 

Good  brown  Gravy . 

To  half  a pint  of  beer  or  ale  that  is  not  bitter,  put  half  a 
pint  of  water,  an  onion  cut  fmall,  a little  bit  of  lenlon-peel  cut 
fmall,  three  cloves,  a blade  of  mace,  fome  whole  pepper,  a 
fpoonful  of  mufhroom-pickle,  a fpoonful  of  walnut-pickle,  a 
j fpoonful  of  catchup,  and  an  anchovy.  Firft  put  a piece  of  but- 
1}  ter  into  a fauce-pan,  as  big  as  an  hen’s  egg  ; when  it  is  melted* 

! fhake  in  a little  flour,  and  let  it  be  a little  brown ; then  by  de- 
1 grees  ftir  in  the  above  ingredients,  and  let  it  boil  a quarter  of  an 
1 hour,  then  ftrain  it,  and  it  is  fit  for  fifli  or  roots. 

Gravy  for  a Turkey , Fowl , or  Ray 00. 

Take  a pound  of  lean  beef,  cut  and  hack  it  well,  then  flour 
c it  well.  Put  a piece  of  butter,  as  big  as  an  hen’s  egg,  in  a ftew- 
| pan  ; when  it  is  melted,  put  in  your  beef,  fry  it  on  all  fides  a 
r little  brown  ; then  pour  in  three  pints  of  boiling  water,  and  a 
bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  three  or 
i'  four  cloves,  twelve  whole  pepper-corns,  a little  bit  of- carrot,  a 
; little  piece  of  cruft  of  bread-toafted  brown  ; cover  it  clofe,  and 
1 let  it  boil  till  there  is  about  a pint  or  lefs.  Then  feafon  it  with 
1 fait,  and  ftrain  it  off.  Glaffe,  125. 

To  make  Gravy. 

As  gravy  is  not  always  to  be  procured,  efpecially  by  thofe 
I who  live  remote  from  large  towns,  in  fuch  cafes  the  follovv- 
| ing  dire&ions  may  be  ufeful : When  your  meat  comes  from 
? the  butcher’s,  take  a piece  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton,  and  cut 
: them  into  fmall  pieces.  Take  a large  deep  fauce-pan,  with  a 
r cover,  lay  your  beef  at  bottom,  then  your  mutton,  then  a very 
V tittle  piece  of  bacon,  a flice  or  two  of  carrot,  fome  mace,  cloves, 
f whole  black  and  white  pepper,  a large  onion  cut  in  flices,  a 
■ bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  and  then  lay  in  your  veal.  Cover  it 
clofe  over  a flow  fire  for  fix  or  feven  minutes,  and  fhake  the 
:i  fauce-pan  often  ; then  duft  fome  flour  into  it,  and  pour  in  boil- 
ing water  till  the  meat  is  fomething  more  than  covered.  Cover 
U it  clofe  again,  and  let  it  flew  till  it  is  rich  and  good.  Then  fea- 
fon it  to  your  tafte  with  fait,  and  ftrain  it  off ; when  you  will 
liave  a gravy  that  will  anfwet  mod  purpofes.  Farley , 137. 
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Gravy  for  a Fowl,  when  you  have  neither  Meat  nor  Gravy 

ready. 

Boil  the  neck,  liver,  and  gizzard  of  the  fowl  in  half  a pint 
of  water,  with  a little  piece  of  bread  toafted  brown,  a little  pep- 
per and  fait,  and  a little  bit  of  thyme.  Let  them  boil  till  there 
is  a quarter  of  a pint ; then  pour  in  half  a glafs  of  red  wine, 
boil  it,  and  ftrain  it,  then  bruife  the  liver  well  in,  and  drain  it 
again,  thicken  it  with  a little  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
and  it  will  be  very  good. 

An  ox’s  kidney  makes  good  gravy,  cut  all  to  pieces,  and 
boiled  with  fpices,  &c. 

Beef  Gravy. 

Take  fome  lean  beef,  according  to  the  quantity  of  gravy  that 
is  wanted,  cut  it  into  pieces  ; put  it  into  a ftew-pan,  with  an 
onion  or  two  diced,  and  a little  carrot ; cover  it  clofe,  fet  it  over 
a gentle  fire  ; pour  off  the  gravy  as  it  draws  from  it,  then  let 
the  meat  brown,  turning  it  that  it  may  not  burn.  Pour  over 
it  boiling  water ; add  a few  cloves,  pepper-corns,  a bit  of  lemon- 
peel,  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs.  Let  this  fimmer  gently ; ftrain 
it  with  the  gravy  that  was  drawn  from  the  meat.  Add  a fpoon- 
ful-of  catchup  and  fome  fait. 

A pound  of  meat  will  make  a pint  of  gravy.  Mafon,  328. 
Mutton  or  Veal  Gravy. 

Take  your  mutton  or  veal,  cut  and  hack  it  very  well,  fet  it 
on  the  fire  with  water,  fweet  herbs,  mace,  and  pepper.  Let  it 
boil  till  it  is  as  good  as  you  would  have  it,  then  ftrain  it  off. 
Your  great  cooks  always,  if  they  can,  chop  a partridge  or  two 
and  put  into  gravies. 

A flrong  Fijh  Gravy. 

Take  two  or  three  eels,  or  any  other  fifh  you  may  have ; 
(kin  or  fcale  them,  gut  them  and  wafh  them  from  grit,  cur 
them  in  little  pieces,  put  them  into  a ftew-pan,  cover  them  with 
water,  a little  cruft  of  bread  toafted  brown,  a blade  or  two  of 
mace,  and  fome  whole  pepper,  a few  fweet  herbs,  and  a very 
little  bit  of  lemon-peel.  Let  it  boil  till  it  is  rich  and  good  ; then 
have  ready  a piece  of  butter,  according  to  your  gravy.  If  a 
pint,  as  big  as  a walnut.  Melt  it  in  the-  fauce-pan,  then  fliake 
in  a little  flour,  and  tofs  it  about  till  it  is  brown,  and  then  (train 
in  the  gravy  to  it..  Let  it  boil  a few  minutes,  and  it  will  be 
good.  Glajfe,  127. 

< • Mutton  Broth. 

Cut  a neck  of  mutton,  of  about  fix  pounds,  into  two,  and 

boil 
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boil  the  fcrag  in  about  four  quarts  of  water.  Skim  it  well,  and 
put  in  a little  bundle  of  fweet  herbs*  an  onion,  and  a good  cruft 
of  bread.  Having  boiled  this  an  hour,  put  in  the  other  part  of 
the  mutton,  a turnip  or  two,  fome  dried  marigolds,  a few  chives 
chopped  fine,  and  a little  parfley  chopped  fmall.  Put  thefe  in. 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  your  broth  is  enough,  and  fea- 
fon  it  with  fait.  You  may,  if  you  choofe  it,  put  in  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  barley  or  rice  at  firft.  Some  like  it  thickened  with  oat- 
meal, and  fome  with  bread,  and  fome  have  it  feafoned  with  mace, 
inftead  of  fweet  herbs  and  onion  ; but  thefe  are  mere  matters  of 
fancy,  on  which  the  difference  of  palates  muft  determine.  If 
you  ufe  turnips  for  fauce,  do  not  boil  them  all  in  the  pot  with 
the  meat,  but  fome  of  them  in  a fauce-pan,  by  themfelves,  other- 
wife  the  broth  will  tafte  too  ftrong  of  them.  Farley , 150.6 

j From  Glajfe , 132. 

Another  way. 

Boil  a fcrag  of  mutton  in  between  three  and  four  quarts  of 
I water ; fkim  it  as  foon  as  it  boils,  and  put  to  it  a carrot,  a tur- 
nip, a cruft  of  bread,  an  onion,  and  a fmall  bundle  of  herbs  ; 
let  thefe  flew.  Put  in  the  other  part  of  the  neck,  that  it  may 
be  boiled  tender  ; when  enough,  take  out  the  mutton,  and  ftrain 
i the  broth.  Put  in  the  mutton  again,  with  a few  dried  mari- 
li  golds,  chives,  or  young  onions,  and  a little  parfley  chopped  ; boil 
: thefe  about  a quarter  of  an  hour.  The  broth  and  mutton  may 
be  ferved  together  in  a tureen  ; or  the  meat  in  a feparate  difh. 
i Do*not  fend  up  the  fcrag,  unlefs  particularly  liked.  Some  do 
J not  like  herbs : the  broth  muft  then  be  drained  off;  Send  up 
i mafhed  turnips  in  a little  difh.  The  broth  may  be  thickened 
(j  either  with  crumbs  of  bread  or  oatmeal.  Majon. 

Veal  Broth. 

Take  a knuckle  of  veal,  flew  it  in  about  a gallon  of  wa- 
, rer,  two  ounces  of  rice  or  vermicelli,  a little  fait,  and  a blade 
of  mace. 

Scotch  Barley  Broth. 

Chop  a leg  of  beef  all  to  pieces,  boil  it  in  three  gallons  of 
water,  with  a piece  of  carrot,  and  a cruft  of  bread,  till  it  is 
j half  boiled  away  ; then  ftrain  it  off,  and  put  it  into  the  pot 
again  with  half  a pound  of  barley,  four  or  five  heads  of  celery 
: wafhed  clean  and  cut  fmall,  a large  onion,  a bundle  of  fweet 
•J  herbs,  a little  parlley  chopped  fmall,  and  a few  marigolds;  Let 
>Ut  boil  an  hour,  lake  an  old  cock,  or  a large,  fowl,  clean 
■*  picked  and  wa filed,  and  put  it  into  the  pot,  boil  it  till  the  broth 
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is  quite  good ; then  feafon  it  with  fait,  and  fend  to  table,  with 
the  fowl  in  the  middle.  This  broth  is  very  good  without  the 
fowl.  Take  out  the  onion  and  fweet  herbs  before  you  fend  it 
to  table. 

This  broth  is  very  good,  when  made  with  a fheep’s  head 
inftead  of  a leg  of  beef;  but  you  mull  chop  the  head  all  to 
pieces. 

Beef  Broth. 

Break  the  bone  of  a leg  of  beef  in  two  or  three  places,  put 
it  into  a gallon  of  water,  two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  a little 
parfley,  and  a cruft  of  bread  ; boil  the  beef  very  tender,  ftrain 
the  broth,  and  pour  it  into  a tureen  ; if  agreeable,  the  meat  may 
be  put  in  with  it.  Toaft  fome  bread,  cut  it  into  fquares,  and 
put  it  in  a plate. 

Strong  Beef  Broth  to  keep  for  ufe. 

Take  part  of  a leg  of  beef,  and  the  feragendof  a neck  of  mut- 
ton, break  the  bones  in  pieces,  and  put  to  it  as  much  water 
as  will  cover  it,  and  a little  fait  ; and  when  it  boils,  fkim  it 
clean,  and  put  into  it  a whole  onion  ftuck  with  cloves,  a bunch 
of  fweet  herbs,  fome  pepper,  and  a nutmeg  quartered.  Let 
thefe  boil  till  the  meat  is  boiled  in  pieces,  and  the  ftrength 
boiled  out  of  it.  Strain  it  out,  and  keep  it  for  ufe.  Glaffe,  206. 
Me  fan,  128. 

Jelly  Broth. 

Put  in  your  pot  or  ftew-pan  flices  of  beef,  a fillet  of  veal,  a 
fowl,  one  or  two  partridges,  according  to  the  quantity  required; 
put  it  on  the  fire  till  it  catches  a little,  and  turn  the  meat  now 
and  then  to  give  it  a proper  colour  ; then  add  fome  good  clear 
boiling  broth,  and  fealded  roots,  as  carrots,  turnips,  parfnips,. 
parfley- roots,  celery,  large  onions,  a few  cloves,  a fmall  bit  of 
nutmeg,  and  fome  whole  pepper ; boil  it  upon  a (low  fire  about 
four  or  five  hours  with  attention,  and  add  a few  cloves  of  garlic 
or  {ballot,  a fmall  faggot  or  bunch  of  parfley  and  thyme  tied  to- 
gether ; when  it  is  of  a good  colour,  fift  it ; it  ferves  for  fauces, 
and  to  add  ftrength  to  your  foups,  particularly  thofe  made  of 
herbs.  Clermont,  3. 

Chicken  Broth. 

Take  an  old  cock,  or  large  fowl,  and  flay  it ; pick  off  all 
the  fat,  and  break  it  to  pieces  with  a rolling  pin  ; put  it  into 
two  quarts  of  water,  with  a good  cruft  of  bread  and  a blade  of 
mace  ; let  it  boil  foftly  till  it  is  as  good  as  you  would  have  it ; it 

will  take  five  or  fix  hours  doing.  Then  pour  it  off,  put  a quart 
j ji  ■ more 
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more  boiling  water  to  it,  and  cover  it  clofe  ; let  it  boil  foftly  till 
it  is  good,  and  then  drain  it  off ; feafon  with  a very  little  fait. 
When  you  boil  the  chicken,  fave  the  liquor  ; and  when  the 
meat  is  eat,  take  the  bones,  break  them,  and  put  them  to  the 
liquor  you  boiled  the  chicken  in,  with  a blade  of  mace,  and  a 
cruft  of  bread. 

Broth  to  fweeten  the  fharpnefs  of  the  blood. 

Slice  half  a pound  of  veal  ; boil  it  in  three  pints  of  water, 
with  five  or  fix  craw-fifh,  pounded ; add  to  it  white  endives, 
a fmall  handful  of  chervil,  and  as  much  purflain,  three  or  four 
lettuces,  all  coarfely  chopped ; reduce  the  liquid  to  half,  and 
ftrain  it  through  a cloth  or  ftamine,  without  flamming  it.  Cler* 
tnont,  5. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

FRICASSEES. 

To  fricajfee  Chickens. 

SKIN  your  chickens,  and  cut  them  in  fmall  pieces,  wafh  them 
in  warm  water,  and  then  dry  them  very  clean  with  a cloth ; 
feafon  them  with  pepper  and  fait,  and  then  put  them  into  a ftew- 
pan  with  a little  fair  water,  and  a good  piece  of  butter,  a little 
lemon-pickle,  or  half  a lemon,  a glafs  of  white  wine,  one  an- 
chovy, a little  mace  and  nutmeg,  an  onion  ftuck  with  cloves,  a 
bunch  of  lemon-thyme,  and  fweet  marjoram ; let  thefe  ftew  to- 
gether till  your  chickens  are  tender,  and  then  lay  them  on  your 
difti ; thicken  the  gravy  with  flour  and  butter,  ftrain  it,  then 
beat  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  a little,  and  mix  them  with  a large 
tea-cupful  of  rich  cream,  and  put  it  in  your  gravy,  and  lhake  it 
over  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil,  and  pour  it  over  your  chick- 
ens. Rajfald,  125. 

A brown  fricajfee  of  Chickens  or  Rabbits. 

Take  your  rabbits  or  chickens,  and  (kin  the  rabbits  but  not 
the  chickens,  then  cut  them  into  fmall  pieces,  and  rub  them  over 
with  the  yolks  of  eggs.  Have  ready  fome  grated  bread,  a little 
beaten  mace,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg  mixed  together,  and  then 
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roll  them  in  it  ; put  a little  butter  into  a dew-pan,  and  when  it 
is  melted,  put  in  your  meat.  Fry  it  of  a fine  brown,  and  take 
care  they  do  not  dick  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan  ; then  pour  the 
gravy  from  them,  and  pour  in  half  a pint  of  brown  gravy,  a 
glafs  of  white  wine,  a few  mufllrooms,  or  two  fpoonfuls  of  the 
pickle,  a little  ialt  (if  wanted)  and  a piece  of  butter  rolled  ip 
flour.  When  it  is  of  a fine  thicknefs,  difh  it  up,  and  fend  it 
to  table.  You  may  add  truffles  and  morels,  and  cocks’  combs. 
Glajp,  22. 

A white  fricajfee  of  Chickens  or  Rabbits . 

Skin  them,  cut  them  to  pieces,  lay  them  in  warm  water ; 
Few  them  in  a little  water,  with  a piece  of  lemon-peel,  a little 
•white  wine,  an  anchovy,  an  onion,  two  or  three  cloves,  a bunch 
of  fweet  herbs.  When  tender,  take  them  out,  drain  the  liquor, 
put  a very  little  of  it  into  a quarter  of  a pint  of  thick  cream, 
with  four  ounces  of  butter,  and  a little  flour  ; keep  it  conftantly 
(lirring  till  the  butter  is  melted  ; put  in  the  chickens,  a little 
grated  lemon-peel  and  pounded  mace,  a little  lemon-juice  and 
mufhroom-powder  ; (hake  all  together  over  the  fire.  If  agreea- 
ble, put  in  pickled  mnfhrooms,  and  omit  the  lemon-juice.  Ma~. 
Jon,  266. 

N.  B.  You  may  fricaffee  lamb,  veal,  and  tripe,  in  the  fame 
manner. 

To  fricajfee  Rabbits  brown. 

Cut  them  up  as  for  eating,  fry  them  in  butter  a light  brown, 
put  them  into  a tofljng-pan,  with  a pint  of  water,  a tea-fpoonful 
of  lemon-pickle,  a large  fpoonful  of  mufhroom  catchup,  the 
fame  of  browning,  one  anchovy,  a flice  of  lemon,  chyan  pepper 
and  fait  to  your  tade  ; flew  them  over  a flow  fire  till  they  are 
enough ; thicken  your  gravy  and  drain  it,  dilh  up  your  rabbits, 
and  pour  the  gravy  over. 

To  fricajfee  Rabbits  white. 

Having  cut  up  your  rabbits,  put  them  into  a tofling-pan,  with 
a pint  of  veal  gravy,  a tea-fpoonful  of  lemon-pickle,  one  an- 
chovy, a flice  of  lemon,  a little  beaten  mace,  chyan  pepper  and 
fait;  dew  them  over  a flow  fire.  When  they  are  enough, 
thicken  your  gravy  with  flour  and  butter  ; drain  it,  then  add  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  mixed  with  a large  tea-cupful  ot  thick  cream, 
and  a little  nutmeg  grated  in  it ; do  not  let  it  boil,  and  l'erve 
it  up. 

To  fricajfee  Tripe. 

Cut  a piece  of  double  tripe  in  pieces  of  about  two  inches ; put 


them  in  a fauce-pan  of  water,  with  an  onion,  and  a bundle  of 
fweet  herbs ; boil  it  till  it  is  quite  tender,  then  have  ready  a bi- 
fhamel  made  thus:  Take  fome  lean  ham,  cut  it  in  thin  pieces, 
and  put  it  in  a ftew-pan,  and  fome  veal,  having  firft  cut  off  the 
fat,  put  it  over  the  ham  ; cut  an  onion  in  flices,  fome  carrot  and 
turnip,  a little  thyme,  cloves,  and  mace,  and  fome  frefh  mufh- 
rqoms  chopped  ; put  a little  milk  at  the  bottom,  and  draw  it 
gently  over  the  fire.  Be  careful  it  does  not  fcorch,  then  put  in 
'a  quart  of  milk,  and  half  a pint  of  cream ; flew  it  gently  for  an 
hour,  thicken  it  with  a little  flour  and  milk,  feafon  it  with  fait, 
and  a very  little  chyan  pepper  bruifed  fine ; then  flrain  it  off 
through  a tammy  ; put  your  tripe  into  it,  tofs  it  up,  and  add 
fome  force-meat  balls,  mufhrooms,  and  oyfters  blanched ; then 
put  it  into  your  difh,  and  garnifh  with  fried  oyfters,  or  fweet- 
breads,  or  lemons.  Glajfe , 24. 

Another  way . 

Cut  fome  nice  white  tripe  into  flips,  put  it  into  fome  boiled 
gravy  with  a little  cream,  and  a bit  of  butter  mixed  with  flour  ; 
ftir  it  till  the  butter  is  melted ; add  a little  white  wine,  lemon- 
peel  grated,  chopped  parfley,  pepper,  and  fait,  pickled  mufh- 
rooms, or  lemon-juice ; fhake  all  together  ; flew  it  a little. 
Majon,  135. 

To  fricajfee  Ox  Palates. 

Clean  your  palates  very  well,  put  them  into  a ftew-pot,  and 
cover  them  with  water,  fet  them  in  the  oven  for  three  or  four 
hours.  When  they  come  from  the  oven,  ftrip  off  the  fkins,  and 
cut  them  in  fquare  pieces ; feafon  them  with  mace,  nutmeg, 
chyan,  and  fait ; mix  a fpoonful  of  flour  with  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  dip  in  your  palates,  and  fry  them  a light  brown,  then  put 
them  in  a fieve  to  drain.  Have  ready  half  a pint  of  veal  gravy, 
with  a little  caper  liquor,  a fpoonful  of  browning,  and  a few 
mufhrooms  ; thicken  it  well  with  flour  and  butter,  pour  it  hot 
on  your  difh,  and  lay  in  your  palates.  Garnifh  with  fried  parf- 
ley and  barberries.  Raffaldy  120. 

Another  way. 

Boil  and  peel  your  palates,  and  cut  them  in  fmall  fillets  ; put 
them  into  a ftew-pan  with  a little  butter,  a flice  of  ham,  mufh- 
rooms, a nofegay*,  two  cloves,  a little  tarragon,  a glafs  of  white 
wine,  and  broth  ; fimmer  them  till  they  are  quite  tender  ; add 
fait,  pepper,  and  a little  chopped  parfley.  When  ready  to  ferve, 

# A faggot  of  parfley,  onions,  Ihallots,  &c. 
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add  a hafon  made  of  three  yolks  of  eggs,  cream,  and  fome  bits 
of  good  butter  ; and  add  the  fqueeze  of  a lemon  when  ready. 
Clermont,  55. 

To  fricajfee  Calves  Tongues. 

Get  two  tongues,  which  are  enough  ‘tor  a fmall  diflr ; boil 
them  till  the  Hein  comes  well  off  the  ragged  parts,  and  (lice  them 
very  thin,  put  them  into  a dew-pan  with  a ladle  or  two  of  broth, 
and  put  in  a bunch  of  onions  and  pjlrtley,  a blade  of  mace,  pep- 
per, and  fait.  Let  all  (lew  foftly  till  very  tender,  and  liafon, 
pour  it  in  when  boiling  hot,  cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  remain  fo 
till  your  time  of  dining;  move  it  upon  a dove  for  a minute  or 
two,  fqueeze  in  a lemon  or  orange,  and  difh  it  up.  Vcrral,  122. 

To  fricajfee  Neats  Tongues. 

Boil  your  neats  tongues  till  they  are  tender,  peel  them,  cut 
them  into  dices,  and  fry  them  in  fredt  butter ; then  pour  out  the 
butter,  put  in  as  much  gravy  as  you  want  for  fauce,  a bundle  of 
fweet  herbs,  an  onion,  fome  pepper  and  fait,  a blade  or  two  of 
mace,  and  a glafs  of  white  wine.  Having  dmmereil  all  together 
about  "half  an  hour,  take  out  the  tongues,  flrain  the  gravy,  and 
put  both  that  and  the  tongues  into  the  dew-pan  again.  Beat  up 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a little  nutmeg  grated,  and  a fmall  piece 
of  butter  rolled  in  dour.  Shake  all  together  for  four  or  bve 
minutes,  and  diih  it  up.  Farley , 85. 

To  fricajfee  Calf  s Feet. 

Boil  the  feet,  take  out  the  long  bones,  fplit  them,  and  put 
them  into  a dew-pan,  with  fome  veal  gravy,  and  a very  little 
white  wine;  beat  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs  with  a little 
cream,  and  put  to  them  a little  grated  nutmeg,  fome  fait,  and  a 
piece  of  butter ; dir  it-  till  it  is  of  a proper  thicknefs. 

To  fricajfee  Pigeons. 

Cut  your  pigeons  as  you  would  do  chickens  for  fricadee,  fry  • , 
them  a light  brown,  then  put  them  into  fome  good  mutton  gra- 
vy, and  dew  them  near  half  an  hour ; then  put  in  half  an  ounce 
of  morels,  a fpoonful  of  browning,  and  a dice  df  lemon  ; take 
up  your  pigeons,  and  thicken  your  gravy  ; drain  it  over  your  pi- 
geons, and  lay  round  them  force-meat  balls,  and  garnifh  with 
pickles.  Raff  aid,  133.  Farley , 84. 

To  fricajfee  Lamb  Cutlets. 

Cut  a leg  of  lamb  into  thin  cutlets  acrofs  the  grain,  and  put 
them  into  a dew-pan  ; in  tire  mean  time  make  fome  good  broth 
with  the  bones,  fhank,  &c.  enough  to  cbver  the  collops  ; put  it 
into  the  dew-pan,  and  cover  it  with  a bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  an 

onion. 
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onion,  a little  cloves  and  mace  tied  in  a muflin  rag,  and  flew 
them  gently  for  ten  minutes ; then  take  out  the  collops,  (kirn  off 
the  fat^  and  take  out  the  fweet  herbs  and  mace  ; thicken  it  with 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  feafon  it  with  fait  and  a little  chyan  pep- 
per, put  in  a few  mufhrooms,  truffles,  and  morels,  clean  waihed, 
fome  force-meat  balls,  three  yolks  of  eggs  beat  up  in  half  a pint 
of  cream,  and  fome  nutmeg  grated.  Keep  ftirring  it  one  way 
till  it  is  thick  and  fmooth,  and  then  put  in  your  collops.  Give 
them  a tofs  up,  take  them  out  with  a fork,  and  lay  them  in  a 
difh  ; pour  the  fauce  over  them,  and  garnifh  with  beet-root  and 
lemon.  Mafen,  171. 

To  fricajfee  Sweet breads  brozvn. 

Having  fcalded  two  or  three  fvveetbreads,  flice  them,  and  dip 
them  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  mixed  with  pepper,  fait,  nutmeg, 
and  a little  flour  ; fry  them  a nice  brown,  thicken  a little  good 
gravy  with  fome  flour ; boil  it  well  ; add  chyan,  catchup,  or 
mufhroom-powder,  a little  juice  of  lemon  flew  the  fvveetbreads 
in  this  a few  minutes  ; garnifh  with  lemon. 

To  fricajfee  Sweetbreads  white . 

Scald  and  flice  your  fweetbreads,  put  them  into  a tofling-pan 
with  a pint  of  veal  gravy,  a fpoonful  of  white  -wine,  the  fame 
of  mufhroom  catchup,  and  a little  beaten  mace  ; flew  them  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  thicken  your  gravy  with  flour  and  butter  a 

« little  before  they  are  enough.  When  you  are  going  to  difh 
them  up,  mix  the  yolk  of  an  egg  with  a tea-cupful  of  thick 
cream  and  a little  grated  nutmeg ; put  it  into  your  tofling-pan, 
and  fhake  it  well  oyer  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil ; lay  your 
fweetbreads  on  your  difh,  and  pour  your  fauce  over  them.  Gar- 
nifh with  pickled  red  beet-root  and  kidney  beans.  Raffald,  99. 

To  fricajfee  Eels. 

Skin  three  or  four  large  eels,  and  notch  them  from  end  to  end, 
cut  them  into  four  or  five  pieces  each,  and  lay  them  in  fome 
fpring  water  for  half  an  hour  to  crimp  them ; dry  them  in  a 
cloth,  and  tofs  them  over  the  fire  a few  minutes  in  a bit  of  frefh 
butter,  a green  onion  or  two,  and  a little  parfley  minced  ; but 
take  care  the  colour  of  neither  is  altered  by  burning  your  butter  ; 
pour  in  about  a pint  of  white  wine,  and  as  much  good  broth, 
pepper,  fait,  and  a blade  of  mace  ; flew  all  together  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  thicken  it  with  a bit  of  butter  and  flour. 
Prepare  yqur  liafon  with  the  yolks  of  four  or  five  eggs  beat 
fmooth,  with  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  broth  ; grate  in  a little 
.nutmeg,  a little  minced  parfley ; towards  your  dinner-time,  let 
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your  eels  be  boiling  hot,  and  pour  in  your  eggs,  Sec.  Tofs  it 
over  the  fire  for  a moment,  add  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  ferve 
it  up.  Be  very  cautious  that  you  do  not  let  it  curdle,  by  keep- 
ing it  too  long  upon  the  fire  after  the  eggs  are  in. 

Tench  cut  in  pieces  make  a very  good  difh  done  in  the  fame 
manner.  Verral,  70. 

'To  fricajfee  Carp  Roes. 

Put  a little  good  butter  in  a flew- pan,  with  a dozen  fmall 
mulhrooms,  a (lice  of  ham,  the  fqueeze  of  a lemon,  and  a fag- 
got of  fweet  herbs  ; foak  it  on  a flow  fire  a little  while,  then  add 
a little  flour,  and  as  many  carp  roes  as  you  think  proper,  with 
a little  good  broth  ; flew  them  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  fea- 
foning  with  pepper  and  fait.  When  ready  to  ferve,  thicken  it 
with  a liafon  made;  with  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs  and 
cream,  with  a little  chopped  parfley.  Dalrymple.  407. 

'To  fricajfee  Flounders  and  Plaice. 

After  cleaning  the  fifh,  take  off  the  black  fkin,  but  not  the 
white ; cut  the  flefh  from  the  bones  into  long  dices,  and  dip 
them  into  yolk  of  egg ; flrew  over  them  fome  bread  rafpings, 
and  fry  them  in  clarified  butter.  When  they  are  enough,  lay 
them  upon  a plate,  and  keep  them  hot.  For  fauce — take  the 
bones  of  the  fifh,  boil  them  in  fome  water  ; then  put  in  an  an- 
chovy, fome  thyme,  parfley,  a little  pepper,  fait,  cloves,  and 
mace.  Let  thefe  fimmer  till  the  anchovy  is  diffolved,  then  take 
the  butter  the  fifh  was  fried  in,  put  it  into  a pan  over  the  fire ; 
fhake  fome  flour  into  it,  and  keep  ftirring  it  while  the  flour  is 
fhaking  in  ; then  ftrain  the  liquor  into  it,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  is 
thick ; fqueeze  fome  lemon-juice  into  it ; put  the  fifh  into  a 
difh,  and  pour  the  fauce  over  them. 

To  fricajfee  Scale,  or  Thornback. 

Cut  the  meat  from  the  bones,  fins,  See.  and  make  it  very 
clean.  Then  cut  it  into  thin  pieces,  about  an  inch  broad,  and 
two  inches  long,  and  lay  them  in  your  ftew-pan.  To  one  pound 
oftheflelh,  put  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water,  a little  beaten 
mace,  and  grated  nutmeg,  a fmall  bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  and  a 
little  fait.  Cover  it,  and  let  it  boil  fifteen  minutes.  Take  out 
the  fweet  herbs,  put  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  good  cream,  a 
piece  of  butter  the  fize  of  a walnut,  rolled  in  flour,  and  a glafs 
of  white  wine.  Keep  fhaking  the  pan  all  the  time  one  way, 
till  it  is  thick  and  fmooth ; then  difh  it  up,  and  garnifh  with 
lemon.  Farley,  88. 
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To  fri coffee  Cod  Sounds. 

Having  cleaned  them  very  well,  cut  them  into  little  pretty- 
pieces,  boil  them  tender  in  milk  and  water,  then  throw  them 
into  a cullender  to  drain  ; pour  them  into  a clean  faucepan,  fea- 
fon  them  with  a little  beaten  mace  and  grated  nutmeg,  and  a 
very  little  fait ; pour  to  them  juft  cream  enough  for  fauce,  and  a 
good  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour  ; keep  ftiaking  your  fauce- 
pan round  all  the  time,  till  it  is  thick  enough  ; then  di(h  it  up, 
and  garnifh  with  lemon.  Glajfe,  182. 

To  fricajfee  Oyjlers. 

Put  a little  butter  in  a ftew-pan,  with  a flice  of  ham,  a faggot 
j of  parfley  and  fweet  herbs,  and  one  onion  ftuck  with  two  cloves ; 
foak  it  a little  on  a flow  fire,  then  add  a little  flour,  fome  good 
broth,  and  a piece  of  lemon-peel ; then  put  fcalded  oyfters  to  it, 

1 and  fimmer  them  a little.  When  ready  to  ferve,  thicken  it  with  a 
liafon  made  of  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a little  cream,  ^nd  a bit 
of  good  butter ; take  out  the  ham,  faggot,  onion, 'and' lemon- 
peel,  and  add  the  fqueeze  of  a lemon.  Dalrymple , 408. 

To  fricajfee  Eggs. 

Boil  your  eggs  pretty  hard,  and  flice  them  ; then  take  a little 
veal  gravy,  a little  cream  and  flour,  a bit  of  butter,  nutmeg,  fait, 
pepper,  chopped  parfley,  and  a few  pickled  mulhrooms ; boil 
this  up,  pour  it  over  the  eggs  ; a hard  yolk  laid  in  the  middle  of 
. the  difh  ; toafted  fippets.  Mafon,  288. 

To  fricajfee  Mujhrooms. 

Peel  your  mufhrooms,  and  fcrape  the  infide  of  them,  throw 
them  into  fait  and  water;  if  buttons,  rub  them  with  flannel, 
take  them  out  and  boil  them  with  frefli  fait  and  water.  When 
they  are  tender,  put  in  a little  fhred  parfley,  an  onion  ftuck  with 
cloves;  tofs  them  up  with  a good  lump  of  butter  rolled  in  a lit- 
tle flour.  You  may  put  in  three  fpoonfuls  of  thick  cream,  and 
a little  nutmeg  cut  in  pieces  ; but  take  care  to  take  out  the  nut- 
meg and  onion  before  you  fend  it  to  table.  You  may  leave  out 
the  parfley,  and  ftew  in  a glafs  of  wine,  if  you  like  it.  Raffald, 
I43.  Farley,  86. 

To  fricajfee  Artichoke  Bottoms. 

Take  artichoke-bottoms,  either  dried  or  pickled  ; if  dried,  you 
muft  lay  them  in  warm  water  for  three  or  four  hours,  fhifting 
the  water  two  or  three  times  ; then  have  ready  a little  cream,  and 
a piece  of  frefh  butter  ftirred  together  one  way  till  it  is  melted  ; 
then  put  in  the  artichokes,  and  when  they  are  hot,  difh  them  up. 
Glajfe,  196. 
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To  fricaffee  Skirrets. 

Having  wafhed  the  roots  very  well,  and  boiled  them  till  they 
are  tender,  take  the  fkin  off  the  roots,  and  cut  them  into  dices. 
Have  ready  a little  cream,  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  beat,  a little  nutmeg  grated,  two  or  three  fpoon- 
fuls  of  white  wine,  a very  little  fait,  and  ftir  all  together.  Your 
roots  being  in  the  dilh,  pour  the  fauce  over  them.  It  is  a pretty 
fide-difh. 


C II  A P.  XV. 
OFFISH.  . | 

Turbot  an  Court  Bouillon , with  Capers. 

WASH  and  dry  a fmall  turbot,  then  take  fome  thyme,  par- 
ley, fweet  herbs,  and  an  onion  diced  ; put  them  into  a 
flew-pan,  then  lay  in  the  turbot  (the  ftew-pan  fhould  be  juft 
large  enough  to  hold  the  fifhj  drew  over  the  fifh  the  fame  herbs 
that  are  under  it,  with  fome  chives  and  fweet  bafil ; then  pour 
in  an  equal  quantity  of  white  wine,  and  white  wine  vinegar  till 
the  fifh  is  covered  ; then  ftrew  in  a little  bay-falt,  with  fome 
whole  pepper ; fet  the  ftew-pan  over  a gentle  ftove,  increafing 
the  heat  by  degrees  till  it  is  enough  ; then  take  it  off  the  fire, 
but  do  not  take  the  turbot  out ; fet  a fauce-pan  on  the  fire  with 
a pound  of  butter,  two  anchovies  fplit,  boned,  and  wafhed,  two 
large  fpoonfuls  of  capers  cut  fmall,  fome  chives  whole,  and  a 
little  pepper,  fait,  fome  nutmeg  grated,  a little  flour,  a fpoontul 
of  vinegar,  and  a little  water  ; fet  the  fauce-pan  over  the  ftove, 
and  keep  ftiaking  it  round  for  fome  time,  and  fet  the  turbot  on 
to  make  it  hot ; put  it  in  a difh,  and  pour  fome  of  the  fauce  over 
it ; lay  fome  horfe-radilh  round  it,  and  put  what  remains  of  the 
fauce  in  a boat. 

Soles,  flounders,  large  plaice,  or  dabs,  are  very  good  done 
this  way.  Mafon , 212. 

To  fry  a Turbot. 

Take  a fmall  turbot,,  and  cut  it  acrofs  as  if  it  were  ribbed. 
When  it  is  quite  dry,  flour  it,  and  put  it  in  a large  frying-pan* 
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with  boiling  lard  enough  to  cover  it ; fry  it  till  it  is  brown,  then 
drain  it  ; clean  the  pan,  put  into  it  claret  or  white  wine,  almoft 
enough  to  cover  it,  anchovy,  fait,  nutmeg,  and  a little  ginger ; 
put  in  the  fifh,  and  let  it  ftew  till  half  the  liquor  is  waded ; then 
take  it  out,  and  put  in  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  a 
minced  lemon  ; let  them  fimmer  till  of  a proper  thicknefs,  rub 
a hot  difh  with  a piece  of  fhallot,  lay  the  turbot  in  the  dilh,  and 
pour  the  fauce  over  it. 

To  bake  a ’Turbot . 

Take  a difh  about  the  fize  of  the  turbot,  rub  butter  thick  all 
over  it,  throw  a little  fait,  a little  beaten  pepper,  and  half  a large 
nutmeg,  fome  parfley  minced  fine,  and  throw  all  over;  pour  in 
a pint  of  white  wine,  cut  off  the  head  and  tail,  lay  the  turbot  in 
the  difh,  pour  another  pint  of  white  wine  all  over,  grate  the  other 
half  of  the  nutmeg  over  it,  and  a little  pepper,  fome  fait,  and 
chopped  parfley.  Lay  a piece  of  butter  here  and  there  all  over, 
and  throw  a little  flour  all  over,  and  then  a good  many  crumbs 
of  bread.  Bake  it,  and  be  fure  that  it  is  of  a fine  brown  ; then 
•lay  it  in  your  difh,  ftir  the  fauce  in  your  difh  all  together,  pour 
it  into  a fauce-pan,  fhake  in  a little  flour,  let  it  boil,  then  ftir 
in  a piece  of  butter  and  two  fpoonfuls  of  catchup,  let  it  boil,  and 
pour  it  into  bafons.  Garnifli  your  difh  with  lemon ; and  you 
may  add  what  you  fancy  to  the  fauce,  as  fhrimps,  anchovies, 
mufhrooms,  See.  If  a fmall  turbot,  half  the  wine  will  do.  It 
eats  finely  thus.  Lay  it  in  a difh,  fkim  off  all  the  fat,  and  pour 
the  reft  over  it.  Let  it  ftand  till  cold,  and  it  is  good  with  vi- 
negar, and  a fine  difh  to  fet  out  a cold  table.  GlajJ'e,  178. 

Turbot  with  Pontiff  Sauce. 

Take  a fifh-kettle  or  ftew-pan  much  of  the  fize  of  the  turbot, 
with  a fifh-plate  in  it,  and  garnifh  it  with  thin  flices  of  ham 
and  veal,  fliced  roots  and  onions,  one  clove  of  garlic,  a little 
whole  pepper,  and  three  cloves ; foak  it  on  a flow  fire  near  half 
an  hour,  then  add  a bottle  of  white  wine,  and  as  much  broth, 
with  fait  fufficient ; ftew  it  on  a flow  fire  till  the  meat  is  done, 
then  ftrain  the  fauce,  put  the  turbot  to  it,  and  ftew  it  on  a flow 
fire  till  it  is  done  ; then  drain  it,  and  ferve  it  with  pontiff  fauce  ; 
or  you  may  ferve  it  with  the  fauce  it  was  ftewed  in,  thickening 
it  with  flour  and  butter,  and  feafoning  it  according  to  tafte  and 
judgment.  Dalrytnple , 304. 

Salmon  a-la-braife. 

' ^Make  a force-meat  thus : — Take  a large  eel,  flit  it  open,  and 
take  out  the  bone,  and  take  the  meat  quite  clean  from  it ; chop 
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it  fine,  with  two  anchovies,  fome  lemon-peel  cut  fine,  a little 
pepper  and  grated  nutmeg,  with  fome  parfley  and  thyme  cut  fine, 
a yolk  of  an  egg  boiled  hard.  Mix  them  all  together,  and  roll 
them  up.  in  a piece  of  butter  ; then  take  a large  piece  of  fine  fal- 
mon,  ora  falmon-trout,  put  the  force-meat  into  the  belly  of  the 
filh,  few  it  up,  and  lay  it  in  an  oval  ftew-pan  that  will  juft  hold 
it ; then  take  half  a pound  of  frefh  butter,  put  it  into  a ftew- 
pan.  When  it  is  melted,  lhake  in  a little  flour  ; ftir  it  till  it  is 
a little  brown,  then  put  to  it  a pint  of  fill)  broth,  with  a pint  of 
Madeira.  Seafon  it  with  fait,  mace,  cloves,  and  whole  pepper 
tied  in  a muflin  rag ; put  in  an  onion  and  a bunch  of  fweet 
herbs.  Stir  it  all  together,  and  put  it  to  the  fifh.  Cover  it  jj 
down  very  clofe,  and  let  it  flew.  When  the  fifh  is  almoft  done, 
put  in  fome  frefh  or  pickled  mufhrooms,  truffles,  or  morels,  cut 
in  pieces  ; let  them  (lew  all  together  till  the  fifh  is  quite  done. 
Take  the  falmon  up  carefully,  lay  it  in  a difh,  and  pour  the 
fauce  over  it.  Mafon,  215. 

To  roll  Salmon. 

Take  a fide  of  falmon,  when  fplit  and  the  bone  taken  out  and 
fealded,  ftrew  over  the  infide  pepper,  fait,  nutmeg,  and  mace,  a 
few  chopped  oyfters,  parfley,  and  crumbs  of  bread,  roll  it  up 
tight,  put  it  into  a deep  pot,  and  bake  it  in  a quick  oven  ; make 
the  common  fifh  fauce  and  pour  over  it.  Garni fh  with  fennel, 
lemon,  and  horfe-radifh.  Raffald,  24,  from  Mafon , 215. 

To  broil  Salmon. 

Cut  your  frefh  falmon  into  thick  pieces,  and  flour  and  broil 
them.  Lay  them  in  your  difh,  and  ferve  them  up  with  plain 
melted  butter  in  a boat.  Farley , 51. 

Salmon  in  Cafes. 

Cut  your  falmon  into  fmall  pieces,  fuch  as  will  lay  rolled  in 
half  fheets  of  paper.  Seafon  it  with  pepper,  fait,  and  nutmeg ; 
butter  the  infide  of  the  paper  well,  fold  the  paper  fo  as  nothing 
can  come  out,  then  lay  them  in  a tin  plate  to  be  baked,  pour  a 
little  melted  butter  over  the  papers,  and  then  crumbs  of  bread 
over  them.  Do  not  let  your  oven  be  too  hot,  for  fear  of  burn- 
ing the  paper*  A tin  oven  before  the  fire  does  beft.  When  you 
think  they  are  enough,  ferve  them  up  juft  as  they  are.  There 
will  be  fauce  enough  in  the  papers  ; or  put  the  falmon  in  buttered 
papers  only,  and  broil  them.  Glajfe,  183. 

Salmon  with  Shrimp  fauce , 

Of  a falmon  the  jowl  is  preferred  to  any  other  part  ; notch 
it  to  the  bone  on  both  fides  about  an  inch  apart,  lay  it  ih  a ma- 
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rinade,  put  it  into  fome  long  ftew-pan  juft  its  bignefs,  if  you 
can,  with  a fifh -plate  or  napkin  under  it,  that  you  may  take 
it  out  without  breaking  ; put  to  it  a pint  of  white  wine,  a dafh 
of  vinegar,  fome  fweet  balil  and  thyme,  whole  pepper,  fait,  and 
mace,  two  or  three  (ballots,  a bunch  of  parfley  and  green  onions  ; 
pour  in  as  much  water  as  will  juft  cover  it,  let  your  lid  be  (hut 
; clofe  upon  it,  and,  about  an  hour  before  your  dinner,  put  it  over 
a (low  ftove,  to  fimmer,  and  prepare  your  fauce  as  follows  : — 
Provide  as-  many  fmall  prawns  or  (hrimps  (the  tails  only)  as 
you  think  neceflary  for  your  piece  of  falmon  ; put  into  your 
ftew-pan  to  them  a proportionate  quantity  of  cullis  ; add  to  it 
a little  bafil,  pimpernel,  thyme,  and  parfley,  all  minced  very 
: fine,  with  a dafti  of  white  wine.  Boil  all  about  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  fqueeze  in  the  juice  of  a lemon  or  two.  Take  care 
that  the  di(h  is  well  drained,  and  put  meat  into  your  di(h.  Pour 
j your  fauce  over,  and  ferve  it  up.  Garnifh  with  lemons  cut  in 
: quarters. 

Trouts  may  be  done  in  the  fame  manner.  Verrai,  35. 

Hqflets  of  Salmon . 

Cut  the  falmon  in  middling  pieces ; feafon  them  with  fweet 
herbs,  pepper,  and  fait,  mixed  with  butter,  and  the  yolk  of  a 
raw  egg  or  two  ; (kewer  them  like  haflets,  with  all  the  feafon- 
ing:  ftrew  them  with  bread-crumbs,  and  either  roaft  or  boil 
them,  bafting  with  oil  or  butter.  When  they  are  done  of  a 
M good  colour,  ferve  dry,  with  what  fauce  you  think  proper  in  a 
boat.  Clermont,  361. 

Salmon  with  fweet  herbs. 

Take  a piece  of  butter,  and  mix  it  with  chopped  parfley, 
fhallots,  fweet  herbs,  mu(hrooms,  pepper,  and  fait ; put  fome 
of  this  in  the  bottom  of  the  difti  you  intend  for  table,  then  fome 
thin  dices  of  falmon  upon  it,  and  the  remainder  of  the  butter 
and  herbs  upon  the  falmon ; ftrew  it  over  with  bread  crumbs, 
i and  bade  it  with  butter;  bake  it  in  the  oven.-  When  it  is 
done,  drain  the  fat  from  it,  and  ferve  with  a clear  reliftiing  fauce. 
Dalrymple,  294. 

To  drefs  dried  Salmon. 

Lay  your  dried  falmon  in  foak  for  two  or  three  hours,  then 
lay  it  on  the  gridiron,  and  (hake  a little  pepper  over  it. 

To  drefs  a Jowl  of  Pickled  Salmon. 

Lay  your  falmon  in  frefh  water  all  night,  then  lay  it  in  a (ifh- 
plate,  put  it  into  a large  ftew-pan,  feafon  it  with  a little  whole 
1 PePPer>  a blade  or  two  of  mace  tied  in  a coarfe  muflin  rag,  a 
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whole  onion,  a nutmeg  bruifed,  a bundle  of  fwcet  herbs  and 
parlley,  a little  lemon-peel  ; put  to  it  three  large  fpoonfuls  of 
vinegar,  a pint  of  white  wine,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  firefh 
butter  rolled  in  flour.  Cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  fimmer  over  a 
flow  fire  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  carefully  take  up  your 
falmon,  and  lay  it  in  your  di(h  ; fet  it  over  hot  water  and  cover 
it.  In  the  mean  time,  let  your  fauce  boil  till  it  is  thick  and 
good.  Take  out  the  fpice,  onion,  and  fweet  herbs,  and  pour  it 
over  the  fi(h.  Garnilh  with  lemon.  GlaJJ'e,  178. 

Mrs.  Mufon,  page  2 1 6,  has  the  fame  receipt,  differently  ex- 
preffed. 

To  drefs  Sturgeon. 

Wafh  your  fturgeon  clean,  lay  it  all  night  in  fait  and  wa- 
ter. The  next  morning  take  it  out,  rub  it  well  with  alle- 
gar,  ’and  let  it  lie  in  it  for  two  hours.  Then  have  ready  a fifh- 
kettle  full  of  boiling  water,  wdth  an  ounce  of  bay-falt,  two  large 
onions,  and  a few  fprigs  of  fweet  marjoram.  Boil  your  ftur- 
geon till  the  bones  will  leave  the  fifh,  then  take  it  up,  take  the 
fkin  off,  and  flour  it  well  ; fet  it  before  the  fire,  bafte  it  with 
frefh  butter,  and  let  it  ftand  till  it  is  of  a fine  brown.  Then 
difh  it  up,  and  pour  into  the  dilh  what  fauce  you  think  pro- 
per. Garnifh  with  crifp  parfiey  and  red  pickles. 

This  is  a proper  dilh  for  the  top  or  middle.  Rajfald,  29. 
Farley,  29.  » 

Sturgeon  broiled. 

Take  your  fturgeon,  flew  it  in  as  much  liquid  as  will  flew  it, 
being  half  fifh-broth  or  water,  and  half  white  wine,  with  a little 
vinegar,  diced  roots,  onions,  fweet  herbs,  whole  pepper,  and 
fait.  When  done,  ferve  upon  a napkin.  Garnifh  with  green 
parfley,  and  ferve  with  what  fauces  you  pleafe  in  fauce-boats, 
Ikch  as  capers,  anchovies,  &c.  Clermont,  365. 

Sturgeon  Mayence  fafbion,  or  a-la-Mayence^ 

Take  a piece  of  fturgeon,  of  what  fize  you  think  proper,  and 
lard  it  with  Weftphalia  ham,  fat  and  lean  cut  together.  Wrap 
it  in  paper  and  roaft  it,  bafting  it  with  butter.  Make  a fauce 
as  follows: — Put  in  a ftew-pan  a few  flices  of  ham  and  veal, 
lliced  carrots,  onions,  parfley  roots,  fhallots,  and  three  clov'es. 
Soak  it  on  the  fire  till  it  begins  to  catch  at  bottom,  then  add  a 
little  cullis,  half  a pint  of  white  wine,  fome  rvhole  pepper  and 
a little  fait.  Reduce  it  to  a proper  confidence,  then  fkim  and 
drain  it.  When  done,  add  the  juice  tf  half  a lemon,  and  ferve 
it  upon  the  fturgeon. 
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This  is  called  a-la-Mayence,  from  being  larded  with  Weft- 
phalia  ham,  termed  by  the  French,  Jambon.de  Maycnce. 

Jo  flew  Cod. 

Cut  fome  dices  of  cod  as  for  boiling  ; feafon  them  with  grated 
nutmeg,  pepper,  fait,  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  an  onion  ftuck 
with  cloves.  Put  them  into  a dew-pan,  with  half  a pint  of 
white  wine,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water.  Cover  them  dole, 
and  let  them  fi miner  for  five  or  fix  minutes.  Then  lqueeze  in 
the  juice  of  a lemon,  a few  oyfters,  and  their  liquor  (trained,  a 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  arid  a blade  or  two  of  mace. 
Cover  them  clofe,  and  let  them  flew  foftly.  Shake  the  pan 
often  to  prevent  its  burning.  When  the  fifh  is  enough,  take 
out  the  onion  and  fweet  herbs,  lay  the  cod  in  a warm  dilh,  and 
pour  the  fauce  over  it.  Alafon,  219. 

Jo  bake  a Cod’s  Head. 

Make  the  head  very  clean,  butter  the  pan  you  intend  to  bake 
it  in,  put  the  head  into  the  pan,  put  in  a bundle  of  lweet  herbs, 
an  onion  ftuck  with  cloVes,  three  or  four  blades  of  mace,  half 
a large  fpoonful  of  black  and  white  pepper,  a nutmeg  bruifed, 
a quart  of  water,  a little  piece  of  lemon-peel,  and  a little  piece 
of  horfe-radifh.  Flour  your  head,  grate  a little  nutmeg  over  it, 
flick  pieces  of  butter  all  over  it,  and  throw  rafpings  all  over 
that.  Send  it  to  the  oven  to  bake.  When  it  is  enough,  take 
it  out  of  that  dilh,  and  lay  it  carefully  into  the  dilh  you  intend  to 
ferve  it  up  in.  Set  the  difh  over  boiling  water,  and  cover  it  up 
to  keep  it  hot.  In  the  mean  time  be  quick,  pour  all  the  liquor 
out  of  the  difh  it  Was  baked  in  into  a,fauce-pan  ; fet  it  on  the 
fire  to  boil  three  or  four  minutes,  then  drain  it,  and  put  to  it  a 
gill  of  red  wine,  two  fpoonfuls  of  catchup,  a pint  of  fhrimps, 
half  a pint  of  oyfters  or  muflels,  liquor  and  all,  but  firft  drain  it ; 
a fpoonful  of  mufhroom  pickle,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour.  Stir  it  all  together  till  it  is  thick  and  boils,  then 
pour  it  into  the  difh.  Flave  ready  fome  toad:  cut  three-cormr 
ways,  and  fried  crifp.  Stick  pieces  about  the  head  and  mouth, 
and  lay  the  reft  round  the  head.  Garhifh  with  lemon  notched, 
fcraped  horfe-radifti,  and  parfley  crifped  in  a plate  before  the  fire. 
Lay  one  (lice  of  lemon  on  the  nead,  and  ferve  it  up  hot. 
GlaJJ'e,  175. 

Jo  drefs  a Cod’s  Head  and  Shoulders. 

Having  taken  out  the  gills,  and  the  blood  clean  from  the 
bone,  walh  the  head  very  clean,  rub  over  it  a little  lalt  and  a 
glafs  of  allegar,  then  lay  it  on  your  fifli-plate.  When  your  wa- 
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ter  boils,  throw  in  a good  handful  of  fait,  with  a glafs  of  alle- 
gar,  then  put  in  your  fifh,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  half  an  hour; 
if  it  is  a large  one,  three  quarters.  Take  it  up  very  carefully, 
and  ftrip  the  fkin  nicely  off.  Set  it  before  a brifk  fire,  dredge  it 
all  over  with  flour,  and  bafte  it  well  with  butter.  When  the  froth 
begins  to  rife,  throw  over  it  fome  very  fine  white  bread  crumbs. 
You  muft  keep  bafting  it  all  the  time  to  make  it  froth  well. 
When  it  is  of  a fine  white  brown,  difh  it  up,  and  garnifh  it  with 
a lemon  cut  in  flices,  fcraped  horfe-radifh,  barberries,  a few 
fmall  fifh  fried  and  laid  round  it,  or  fried  oyfters.  Cut  the  roe 
and  liver  into  flices,  and  lay  over  it  a little  of  the  lobfter  out  of 
the  fauce  in  lumps,  and  then  ferve  it.  Raffald,  20. 

To  broil  Cod. 

Having  cut  a cod  into  flices  of  about  two  inches  thick,  dry 
and  flour  them  well ; make  a good  clear  fire,  rub  the  gridiron 
with  a piece  of  chalk,  and  fet  it  high  from  the  fire.  Turn  them 
often  till  they  are  quite  enough,  and  of  a fine  brown.  They 
require  great  care  to  prevent  them  from  breaking.  Lobfter  or 
fhrimp  fauce. 

To  drefs  Salt  Cod. 

Let  your  fifh  lie  in  water  all  night,  and  if  you  put  a glafs  of 
vinegar  into  the  water,  it  will  draw  out  the  fait,  and  make  it 
eat  frefh.  The  next  day  boil  it,  and  when  it  is  enough,  break 
it  into  flakes  on  the  difh.  Pour  over  it  parfnips  boiled,  and 
beat  fine,  with  butter  and  cream  ; but  egg  fauce  is  mdre  gene- 
rally ufed.  As  it  very  foon  grows  cold,  you  muft  fend  it  to 
table  on  a water  plate.  Farley,  28. 

Frefh  Cod  witty  fweet  herbs. 

Cut  a fmall  cod  in  five  or  fix  pieces,  bone  it,  and  marinade 
it  in  melted  butter,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  chopped  parfley,  fhal- 
lots,  and  fweet  herbs ; then  lay  it  upon  the  difh  you  intend  for 
table,  with  all  the  marinade  both  under  and  over,  and  ftrew  it 
over  with  bread-crumbs.  Bafte  it  with  melted  butter,  bake  if 
in  the  oven,  and  ferve  it  with  what  iauce  you  think  proper. 
Dairy mplc,  321. 

To  crimp  Cod. 

Cut  a veiy  frefh  cod  into  flices,  and  throw  it  into  pump  wa- 
ter and  fait ; fet  over  a ftove  a fifh-kettle,  or  ftew-pan,  almoft 
full  of  fpring  water,  and  fait  enough  to  make  it  tafte  brackifh. 
Make  it  boil  very  quick,  and  then  put  in  the  flices  of  cod,  and 
keep  them  boiling  ; fkim  them  very  clean  ; they  will  take  about 
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eight  or  nine  minutes ; then  take  out  the  fifli,  and  lay  them  on 
a fifh  plate.  Shrimp  or  oyfter-fauce. 

To  drefs  Cod  Sounds. 

Steep  them  as  you  do  the  fait  cod,  and  boil  them  in  a large 
quantity  of  milk  and  water.  When  they  are  very  tender  and 
white,  take  them  up,  and  drain  the  water  out ; then  pour  the 
egg-fauce  boiling  hot  over  them,  and  ferve  them  up. 

To  broil  Cod  Sounds. 

Lay  them  a few  minutes  in  hot  water ; then  take  them  out, 
and  rub  them  well  with  fait,  and  take  off  the  (kin  and  black 
dirt,  when  they  will  look  white.  After  this,  put  them  into  wa- 
ter, and  give  them  a boil.  Take  them  out,  flour  them  well, 
pepper  and  fait  them,  and  then  put  them  on  the  gridiron.  As 
foon  as  they  are  enough,  lay  them  on  your  difli,  and  pour  melted 
butter  and  muflard  over  them. 

To  broil  Crimp  Cod. 

Having  put  a gallon  of  pump-water  into  a pot,  fet  it  on  the 
fire,  put  in  it  an  handful  of  fait ; boil  it  up  feveral  times,  and  fkim 
it  often.  When  it  is  well  cleared  from  the  fcum,  take  a mid- 
ling  cod,  as  freih  as  you  can  get,  throw  it  into  a tub  of  frelh 
pump  water  ; let  it  lie  a few  minutes,  and  then  cut  it  into  flices 
two  inches  thick  ; throw  thefe  into  the  boiling  brine,  and  let  it 
boil  brifldy  for  a few  minutes  ; then  take  out  the  flices  ; take 
great  care  not  to  break  them,  and  lay  them  on  a fieve  to  drain. 
When  they  are  well  dried,  flour  them,  and  lay  them  at  a dis- 
tance upon  a very  good  fire  to  broil.  Lobfter  or  fhrimp  fauce. 
Mafon , 220. 

To  drefs  Herrings. 

The  mod  general  way  of  drefling  herrings  is  to  broil  or  fry 
them,  with  melted  butter. 

To  fry  Herrings. 

Scale  them,  gut  them,  cut  off  their  heads,  wafh  them  clean, 
dry  them  in  a cloth,  flour  them,  and  fry  them  in  butter.  Have 
ready  a good  many  onions  peeled  and  cut  thin.  Fry  them  of 
a light  brown  with  the  herrings.  Lay  the  herrings  in  your 
difh,  and  the  onions  round  ; butter  and  muflard  in  a cup.  You 
muft  do  them  with  a quick  fire.  Glajfe,  180. 

Another  way. 

Scale,  clean,  and  dry  them  well ; lay  them  Separately  on  a 
board,  and  fet  them  to  the  fire  two  or  three  minutes  before  you 
want  them,  it  will  keep  the  fifh  from  flicking  to  the  pan  ; duft 
them  with  flour.  When  your  dripping,  or  butter,  is  boiling 
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hot,  put  in  your  fifh,  a few  at  a time,  fry  them  over  a brifk  fire. 
When  you  have  fried  them  all,  fet  the  tails  one  up  againit 
another  in  the  middle  of  the  dilh  ; then  fry  a large  handful  of 
parfley  crifp,  take  it  out  before  it  lofes  its  colour,  lay  it  round 
them}  and  parfley-fauce  in  a boat ; or,  if  you  like  onions  better, 
fry  them,  lay  fome  round  your  difii,  and  make  onion-fauce  for 
them  ; or  you  may  cut  off  the  heads,  after  they  are  fried,  chop 
them,  and  put  them  into  a fauce-pan,  with  ale,  pepper,  fait,  and 
an  anchovy  ; thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  (train  it,  then  put 
it  in  a fauce-boat.  Raffald,^ 3.  Farley ,59. 

Herrings  with  Mujlard  faute. 

Gut  and  wipe  the  herrings  very  clean.  Melt  fome  butter. 
Add  chopped  parfley,  lhallots,  green  onions,  pepper,  and  fait. 
Dip  the  herrings  in  this,  and  roll  them  in  bread-crumbs.  Then 
broil  them,  and  ferve  them  with  a fauce  made  of  melted  butter, 
flour,  broth,  a little  vinegar,  pepper,  and  fait.  When  ready  to 
ferve,  add  muftard  according  to  judgment.  Clermont , 3 Sip. 

To  bake  Herrings. 

Having  well  cleaned  your  herrings,  lay  them  on  a board,  take 
a little  black  and  Jamaica  pepper,  a few  cloves,  and  a good 
deal  of  fait ; mix  them  together,  then  rub  it  all  over  the  fifh, 
lay  them  ftraight  in  a pot,  cover  them  writh  allegar,  tie  ftrong 
paper  over  the  pot,  and  bake  them  in  a moderate  oven.  If  your 
allegar  is  good,  they  will  keep  two  or  three  months.  You  may 
eat  them  either  hot  or  cold. 

So  a Is  with  force-meat. 

Provide  a pair  of  large  foals,  or  three  or  four  of  a lefler  fize, 
take  the  Ikin  off  from  both  Tides,  and  foak  them  in  a marinade 
for  an  hour.  Dry  them  upon  a cloth,  cut  them  down  the 
middle,  and  wfith  the  point  of  your  knife  raife  up  the  fillets. 
Make  a little  force-meat  of  the  flefli  of  a couple  of  plaice  or 
flounders,  a morfel  of  fuet,  feafon  with  a mufhroom  or  two,  a 
green  onion  and  parfley  minced,  pepper  and  fait,  and  nutmeg. 
Scrape  a bit  of  bacon,  and  fry  it  very  gently.  Let  it  cool,  and 
pound  it  well  with  a bit  of  bread  well  foaked,  and  a couple  of 
eggs,  taking  away  one  white.  Lift  up  the  flelh  of  the  foals,  and 
croud  in  as  much  as  you  can.  Brufh  fome  egg  over  them,  and 
ftrew  crumbs  of  bread,  a little  oil,  or  oiled  butter,  poured  upon 
it.  Bake  them  about  half  an  hour,  of  a fine  colour,  and  fend 
'them  up,  garnifhed  with  fome  little  pats  of  your  force-meat 
fried,  and  fome  parfley.  For  your  fauce,  take  a little  fvvect 
bad,  pimpernel,  thyme,  and  parfley,  a fhallot  or  two  minced 
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' fine,  with  a ladle  of  your  clear  gravy,  and  a dafli  of  white  wine, 
pepper,  and  fait.  Boil  all  together  for  a few  minutes,  fqueeze 
in  a lemon  or  two,  and  fend  it  up  in  a fifh  lauceboat. 

Small  prills  are  good  done  in  this  manner,  or  any  other  firm- 
flelhed  fifh.  Verral , 72. 

Soals  a-la-F rango[ fe. 

Put  a quart  of  water  and  half  a pint  of  vinegar  into  an 
earthen  dilh  ; (kin  and  clean  a pair  of  foals,  put  them  into 
the  vinegar  and  water,  let  them  lie  two  hours,  then  take  them 
out  and  dry  them  with  a cloth  ; then  put  them  into  a ftew- 
pan  with  a pint  of  white  wine,  a quarter  of  a pint  ot  water,  a 
very  little  thyme,  a little  fweet  marjoram,  winter  favoury,  and 
an  onion  ftuck  with  four  cloves.  Put  in  the  foals,  fprinkle  a 
very  little  bay-falt,  and  cover  them  clofe  ; let  them  fimmer  very 
gently  till  they  are  enough.  Take  them  out,  lay  them  in  a 
warm  dilh  before  the  fire,;  put  into  the  liquor,  after  it  is 
ffrained,  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour  ; let  it  boil  till  of  a 
proper  thicknefs.  Lay  the  foals  into  a difh,  and  pour  the  fauce 
over  them. 

A fmall  turbot,  or  any  flat  fifh,  may  be  drefled  in  the  fame 
manner.  Mafon,  225. 

To  Jlew  Soals, 

Having  taken  the  flefh  from  the  bones  of  your  foals,  cut  each 
of  them  into  eight  pieces.  Put  into  a ftew-pan  a quart  of  boiled 
gravy,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  Madeira,  or  white  wine,  fome 
white  pepper  pounded,  grated  nutmeg,  a piece  of  lemon-peel  ; 
flew  thefe  together  for  near  an  hour  ; add  fome  cream,  a piece 
of  butter  mixed  with  flour.  Keep  the  fauce  ftirring  till  it  boils, 
put  in  the  filh,  flew  it  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; take  out  the 
lemon-peel,  fqueeze  in  fome  lemon-juice.  The  filh  may  be 
hewed  whole  in  the  fame  fauce,  and,  if  more  convenient,  cut 
the  fifh  as  before  directed,  and  make  a little  gravy  with  the  bones 
- and  head. 

To  Jlew  Soals,  Plaice,  or  Flounders.  " 

Half  fry  them  in  three  ounces  of  butter  of  a fine  brown,  then 
take  up  your  fifh,  and  put  to  your  butter  a quart  of  water,  and 
boil  it  flowlv  a quarter  of  an  hour,  with  two  anchovies  and  an 
onion  fliced  ; then  put  in  your  fifh  again,  with  an  herring, 
and  flew  them  gently  twenty  minutes  ; then  take  out  your  fifh, 
and  thicken  the  fauce  with  butter  and  flour,  and  give  it  a boil ; 
then  drain  it  through  a hair  fieve  over  the  fifh,  and  fend  them 
up  hot* 
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N.  B.  If  you  chufe  cockle  or  oyfler  liquor,  put  it  in  juft  be- 
fore you  thicken  the  fauce,  or  you  may  fend  oyfters,  cockles,  or 
fhrimps,  in  a fauce-boat  to  table.  Raffald,  31. 

To  fry  Soals. 

Having  fkinned  them,  rub  them  over  with  yolk  of  egg,  ftrew 
on  them  very  fine  bread-crumbs,  or  flour  them  ; fry  them  with  a 
brifk  fire. — Anchovy  fauce. 

Another  way. 

Scale  and  trim  the  foals  properly,  and  (kin  the  black  fide ; mix 
fome  bread-crumbs  with  a very  little  flour  ; bafte  the  foals  with 
beat  eggs,  and  ftrew  them  over  with  the  bread-crumbs  ; fry  them 
in  hogs’-lard  of  a good  colour.  (jarnifh  with  fried  parfley,  and 
ferve  with  anchovy  fauce,  &c.  in  a fauce-boat.  Dalrymple,  312. 

To  marinade  Soals. 

Boil  them  in  fait  and  water,  bone  and  drain  them,  and  lay 
them  on  a difh  with  their  belly  upwards.  Boil  fome  fpinach, 
and  pound  it  in  a mortar ; then  boil  four  eggs  hard,  chop  the 
yolks  and  white  feparate,  and  lay  green,  white,  and  yellow 
among  the  foals,  and  ferve  them  up  with  melted  butter  in  a boat. 
Farley , 136.  * 

To  fry  Whitings. 

Gut  the  whitings  by  the  gills,  trim  and  dry  them  well,  bathe 
them  with  beat  eggs,  and  roll  them  in  fine  bread-crumbs,  mixed 
with  a very  little  flour;  fry  them  with  hogs’-lard  of  a good  co- 
lour, and  garnilh  with  fried  parfley.  Serve  with  plain  butter, 
or  what  fauce  you  think  proper,  in  a fauce-boat. 

Another  way. 

Wafh,  gut,  and  fkin  them,  turn  the  tails  in  their  mouths,  dry 
them  in  a cloth,  and  flour  them  well  all  over;  fill  the  frying-pan 
with  lard  enough  to  cover  them.  When  it  boils,  put  them  in, 
and  fry  them  of  a fine  brown.  Lay  them  on  a coarfe  cloth  to . 
drain,  then  put  them  on  a warm  dilh.  Sauce — flirimp,  oyfter, 
or  anchovy.  They  are  proper  garnifh  for  falmon  or  cod.  Mafon , 
227. 

To  broil  Whitings  or  Haddocks. 

Gut  and  wafh  them,  dry  them  with  a cloth,  and  rub  a little 
vinegar  over  them,  it  will  keep  the  fkin  on  better.  Duft  them 
well  with  flour,  rub  your  gridiron  with  butter,  and  let  it  be  very 
hot  when  you  lay  the  fifh  on,  or  they  will  flick  ; turn  them  two 
or  three  times  on  the  gridiron.  When  enough,  ferve  them  up, 
and  lay  pickles  round  them,  with  plain  melted  butter,  or  cockle 
fauce.  They  are  a pretty  difh  for  fupper.  Raffald,  35.’ 

Mackarcl 
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Mackarel  a la  Maitre  d’ Hotel. 

Take  three  mackarel,  and  wipe  them  very  dry  with  a clean 
cloth  ; cut  them  down  the  back  from  head  to  tail,  but  not  open 
them ; flour  them,  and  broil  them  nicely ; chop  an  handful  of 
parfley,  and  an  handful  of  green  onions  very  fine,  mix  them  up 
with  butter,  pepper,  and  fait.  Put  your  mackarel  in  the  diih, 
and  put  your  parfley,  &c.  into  the  cut  in  the  back,  and  put  them 
before  the  fire  till  the  butter  is  melted.  Squeeze  the  juice  of  two 
lemons  over  them,  and  fend  them  up  hot.  GlajJ'e , 179. 

To  broil  Mackarel  whole. 

Clean  your  mackarel,  fplit  them  down  the  back,  and  feaion 
them  with  pepper  and  fait,  fome  mint,  parfley,  and  fennel, 
chopped  very  fine.  Flour  them,  and  fry  them  of  a fine  light 
brown,  and  put  them  on  a difh  and  (trainer.  _ Let  your  fauce  be 
fennel  and  butter,  and  garnifh  with  parfley.  Farley , 51. 

Mackarel  au  Court  Bouillon. 

Put  in  a ftew-pan  fome  weak  broth,  half  a pint  of  white  wine, 
diced  roots,  onions,  fweet  herbs,  pepper,  and  fait;  boil  this  to- 
gether about  half  an  hour,  then  boil  the  fifh  in  it ; make  a fauce 
with  a piece  of  butter,  a little  flour,  one  fhallot  chopped  very 
fine,  fome  fcalded  fennel  chopped,  and  a little  of  the  boiling  li- 
quid. When  ready  to  ferve,  add  the  fqueeze  of  a lemon.  Cler 
mont , 382. 

To  bake  Mackarel. 

Cut  their  heads  ofr,  walh  and  dry  them  in  a cloth,  cut  them 
open,  rub  the  bone  with  a little  bay-falt  beat  fine ; take  fome 
mace,  black  and  white  pepper,  a few  cloves,  all  beat  fine;  lay 
them  in  a long  pan,  and  between  every  layer  of  fifh,  put  two  or 
three  bay-leaves,  cover  them  with  vinegar;  tie  writing-paper 
over  them  firft,  and  then  thick  brown  paper  doubled ; they  mud 
be  put  into  a very  flow  oven,  and  will  take  a long  time  doing. 
When  they  are  enough,  uncover  them,  let  them  Hand  till  they 
are  cold,  then  pour  away  all  the  vinegar  they  were  baked  in,  co- 
ver them  with  fome  more  vinegar,  and  put  in  an  onion  ftuck 
with  cloves.  Send  them  to  a very  flow  oven  again,  and  let 
them  (land  two  hours.  They  will  keep  a great  while.  Always 
take  them  out  with  a (lice ; the  hands  will  fpoil  them.  The 
great  bones  taken  out  are  good  boiled. 

To  few  a Trout . 

Stuff  a fmall  trout  with  grated  bread,  a piece  of  butter,  parfley 
chopped,  lemon-peel  grated,  pepper,  fait,  nutmeg,  favory  herbs 
and  yolk  of  egg,  mixed ; put  it  into  a ftew-pan,  with  a quart 
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of  good  boiled  gravy,  fome  Madeira,  an  onion,  a little  whole 
pepper,  a few  cloves,  a piece  of  lemon-peel  ; (lew  it  in  this 
gently  till  enough  ; add  a little  flour  mixed  in  fome  cream,  a lit- 
tle catchup  ; boil  it  up  ; fcjueeze  in  fome  lemon-juice.  Mafon, 

.2-3 1-; 

Front.  d-la-Chartreufe. 

' ■ Scale  and  clean  the  filh,  and  cut  each  in  three  pieces ; (lew 
them  in  broth,  with'  pepper,  fait,  and  two  or  three  diced  lemons 
peeled.  Make  a fauce  with  a little  butter  rolled  in  bread-crumbs, 
chopped  parfley,  fhallcts,  mulhrooms,  a little  ba(il,  pepper,  and 
fait,  a little  fifh  broth,  and  a glafs  of  white  wine.  Put  the  fifh 
upon  the  dilh  you  intend  for  table;  fqueeze  the  juice  of  a Seville 
orange  upon  them,  then  the  fauce  over,  and  ftrew  them  over  with 
a few  fine  bread-crumbs.  Dairy  tuple,  289. 

Fo  fry  Front  or  Perch. 

Scale,  gut,  and  wafh  them,  dry  them  well,  then  lay  them  fe- 
parately  on  a board  before  the  fire  ; two  minutes  before  you  fry 
them,  duff  them  well  with  flour,  and  fry  them  a fine  brown  in 
roaft  drippings  or  rendered  fuet.  Serve  them  up  with  melted  but- 
ter and  crifped  parfley.  Raffa/cl,  36. 

To  marinade  Frout. 

Fry  them  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  oil  to  cover  them,  put 
them  in  when  the  oil  is  boiling  hot.  When  they  are  crifp,  lay 
them  to  drain  till  they  are  cold  ; then  take  fome  wdiite  wane  and 
vinegar,  of  each  an  equal  quantity,  with  fome  fait,  whole  pep- 
per, nutmeg,  cloves,  mace,  fliced  ginger,  iavoury,  fweet  marjo- 
ram, thyme,  rofemary,  a bay-leaf,  and  two  onions;  let  thefe 
boil  together  for  a quarter  of  an  hour ; put  the  filh  into  a (lew- 
pan,  pour  the  marinade  to  them  hot ; put  in  as  much  oil  as  white 
wine  and  vinegar,  which  mud  be  according  to  the  quantity  of 
fifh  that  are  done,  as  the  liquor  muft  cover  them,  and  they  will 
then  keep  a month.  Serve  them  with  oil  and  vinegar. 

Pike  with  force-meat. 

Prepare  your  pike  thus  : — Gut  it  without  cutting  it  open,  but 
take  care  it  is  well  cleaned ; cut  a notch  down  the  back,  from 
head  to  tail,  turn  it  round,  and  fallen  the  tail  in  the  mouth,  and 
lay  it  in  a marinade.  For  your  force-meat,  take  the  udder  of  a 
leg  of  veal,  or  the  kidney' part  of  a loin  of  lamb,  fome  fat  bacon 
'cut  in  dice,  the  fpawn  or  melt  of  the  filh,  fome  green  onions,  a 
'mil  fit  room  or  two,  or  truffles,  parfley,  and  fait,  a little  nutmeg 
and  pepper ; add  a model  of  butter  to  fry  it,  chop  it  all  well,  and 
-the  crumb  of  a French  roll  ,foajcejl>in  cream  or  milk  ; pound  all 
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together  in  a large  mortar,  with  three  or  four  eggs ; try  if  it  is 
feafoned  to  your  mind,  and  fill  the  belly  of  your  fifh,  and  clofe 
up  that  part  that  is  cut  in  the  back,  make  it  nice  and  even  ; 
take  two  or  three  eggs,  daub  it  well  over ; and  drew  fome  crumbs 
of  bread  upon  it,  and  bake  it  in  a gentle  oven  ; the  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  bignefs  of  your  pike.  For  your  fauce,  to  two  or  three 
ladles  of  your  cullis,  add  two  or  three  large  fpoonfuls  of  whole 
capers,  fome  parfley  minced  fine,  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  a lit- 
tle minced  fhallot,  and  ferve  it  up  in  your  hot  difh,  but  not  poured 
over. 

As  this  clifh  is  baked,  garnifh  with  a large  quantity  of  fried 
parfley.  Verral,  37. 

To  Jlew  Pike. 

Make  a brown  with  butter  and  flour,  then  add  a pint  of  red 
wine,  a faggot,  four  cloves,  two  dozen  fmall  onions  half  boiled, 
pepper  and  fait,  then  the  pike  cut  in  pieces..  Stew  it  flowly  till 
the  fifh  is  done.  Take  out  the  faggot,  and  add  a piece  of  but- 
ter. When  ready  to  ferve,  add  two  chopped  anchovies,  and  a 
fpoonful  of  capers  ; garnifh  with  fried  bread,  and  ferve  the  fauce 
over  all.  You  may  alfo  add  artichoke  bottoms,  mufhrooms, 
carp-roes,  &c.  Clermont , 338. 

To  drefs  a Brace  of  Carp. 

Put  a piece  of  butter  into  a ftew-pan,  melt  it,  and  put  in  3. 
large  fpoonful  of  flour,  keep  it  ftirring  till  it  is  fmooth  ; then  put 
in  a pint  of  gravy,  and  a pint  of  red  port  or  claret ; a little  horfe- 
radifh  fcraped,  eight  cloves,  four  blades  of  mace,  and  a dozen 
corns  of  all-fpice  ; tie  them  in  a'  little  linen  rag  ; a bundle  of 
fweet  herbs,  half  a lemon,  three  anchovies,  a little  onion  chopped 
very  fine  ; feafon  with  pepper,  fait,  and  chyan  pepper,  to  your  lik- 
ing ; flew  it  for  half  an  hour,  then  ftrain  it  through  a fieve  into  the 
pan  you  intend  to  put  your  fifh  in.  Let  your  carp  be  well 
cleaned  and  fcaled  ; then  put  the  fifh  in  with  the  fauce,  and  flew 
them  very  gently  for  half  an  hour  ; then  turn  them,  and  flew 
them  fifteen  minutes  longer.  Put  in  along  with  your  fifh  fome 
truffles  and  morels  fcalded,  fome  pickled  mufhrooms,  an  arti- 
choke bottom,  and  about  a dozen  large  oyflers  ; fqueeze  the  juice 
of  half  a lemon,  flew  it  five  minutes  ; then  put  your  carp  in  the 
difh,  and  pour  all  the  fauce. over;  garnifh  with  fried  fippets,  and 
the  roe  of  the  fifh  done  thus : — Beat  the  roe  up  well  with  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  a little  flour,  a little  lemon-peel  chopped  fine, 
fome  pepper,  fait,  and  a little  anchovy  liquor.  Have  ready  a 
pan  of  beef-dripping  boiling  ; drop  the  roe  in  to  be  'as  big  as  a 
crown  piece;  fry  it  of  a light  brown,  and  put  it  round  the  difh, 
• with 
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with  Tome  ovflers  fried  in  batter,  and  fome  /craped  horfe-radifh. 
Stick  your  fried  fippets  in  the  di/h. 

N.  E.  If  you  are  in  a great  hurry,  while  the  fauce  is  making, 
you  may  boil  the  fifh  with  fpring  water,  half  a pint  of  vinegar, 
a little  horfe-radifh,  and  a bay-leaf.  Put  your  fifh  in  the  dilh, 
and  pour  the  fauce  over  it.  Glajfe , 124. 

To  Jiezv  Carp  white. 

Scale,  gut,  and  vvafli  them  ; put  them  into  a ffew-pan,  with 
two  quarts  of  water,  half  a pint  of  white  wine,  a little  mace, 
whole  pepper,  and  fait,  two  onions,  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  and 
a thick  ol  horfe-radifh ; cover  the  pan  clofe,  let  it  hand  an  hour 
and  an  half  over  a flow  fire ; then  put  a gill  of  white  wine 
into  a fauce-pan,  with  two  anchovies  chopped,  an  onion,  a little 
lemon-peel,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  a little 
thick  cream,  and  a large  tea-cup  of  the  liquor  the  carp  was 
Hewed  in  ; boil  them  a few  minutes,  drain  your  carp,  add  to  the 
fauce  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  mixed  wdth  a little  cream  ; when  it 
boils  up,  fqueeze  in  the  juice  of  half  a lemon  ; difli  up  your 
carp,  and  pour  your  fauce  hot  upon  it.  Raffald , 26.  Farley,  74. 

To  Jlew  Carp  brown. 

Put  a quart  of  good  gravy  into  the  ftew-pan,  add  the  blood  of 
the  carp,  (if  agreeable)  half  a pint  of  fmail  beer,  (if  bitter,  only 
a quarter  of  a pint)  a quarter  of  a pint  of  red  wine,  a large  onion, 
half  a dozen  cloves,  a piece  of  lemon-peel,  and  horfe-radifh  ; 
let  them  flew  gently  till  reduced  to  the  quantity  that  is  wanted. 
Strain  the  liquor ; add  to  it  catchup,  lemon-juice,  fome  of  the 
hard  roe  brui  fed,  chyan,  a little  fait,  if  neceflary.  Simmer  this; 
and,  if  not  thick  enough,  mix  a little  flour  fmooth  in  fome  gra- 
vy, and  boil  it  up  in  it,  ftirring  it.  Let  the  carp  be  boiled,  and 
well  drained  in  a doth ; put  it  into  the  fauce,  fimmer  it  two  or 
three  minutes.  Let  the  remainder  of  the  roe  be  mixed  with 
egg,  a little  grated  lemon-peel  and  nutmeg,  fried  in  little  cakes  ; 
garnifh  the  difli  with  thefe  fippets,  cut  with  three  corners,  and 
fried  dry,  horfe-radifh  and  fliced  lemon.  Mafon,  235. 

To  drefs  Carp  the  bef  way. 

When  you  kill  your  carp,  fave  the  blood,  fcale  and  clean  them 
well  ; have  ready  fome  rich  gravy  made  of  beef  and  mutton,  fea- 
foned  with  pepper,  fait,  mace,  and  onion  ; drain  it  orF before  you 
Hew  your  fifh  in  it ; boil  your  carp  firfl  before  you  flew  it  in  the 
gravy.  Be  careful  not  to  boil  them  too  much  before  you  put  in 
the  carp  ; then  let  it  flew  on  a flow  fire  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  thicken  the  fauce  with  a good  lump  of  butter  rolled  in 

flour; 
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flour ; garnifli  your  difh  with  fried  oyfters,  fried  toad  cut  three- 
corner  ways,  pieces  of  lemon,  fcraped  horfe-radifh,  and  the  roe 
of  the  carp  cut  in  pieces,  fome  fried  and  the  other  boiled  ; fqueeze 
the  juice  of  a lemon  into  the  fauce  juft  before  you  fend  it  up. 
Difh  it  up  handfomely,  and  very  hot. 

Carp  a-la-Jacobhie. 

Put  two  dozen  of  {mail  onions  blanched  in  a ftew-p^n,  with 
a few  fliced  truffles,  a piece  of  butter,  and  a faggot  of  parfley 
and  fweet  herbs  ; fimmer  this  on  a flow  fire  till  it  catches  a lit- 
tle ; then  add  three  half  pints  of  white  wine,  and  put  a carp  to 
it  cut  in  pieces,  with  a little  broth,  pepper,  and  fait ; reduce  the 
fauce  ; when  ready  to  ferve,  add  a liafon  made  of  three  yolks  of 
eggs  and  cream,  and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon.  Dalrymple , 267. 
To  drofs  Carp  au  Blue. 

Take  a brace  of  carp  alive,  and  gut  them,  but  neither  wafh 
nor  fcale  them ; tie  them  to  a fifh-drainer,  and  put  them  into  a 
fifh-kettle,  and  pour  boiling  vinegar  over  till  they  are  blue ; or 
you  may  hold  them  down  in  a fifh-kettle  with  two  forks,  and 
another  perfon  pour  the  vinegar  over  them.  Put  in  a quart  of 
boiling  water,  a handful  of  fait,  fome  horfe-radifh  cut  in  flices  ; 
boil  them  gently  twenty  minutes.  Put  a fifh-plate  in  the  dilh,  a 
napkin  over  that,  and  fend  them  up  hot.  Garnifli  with  horfe- 
radifh.  Boil  half  a pint  of  cream,  and  fweeten  it  with  fine  fu- 
gar  for  fauce,  in  a boat  or  bafon.  Glajp,  124. 

To  fry  Carp. 

Take  a brace  of  carp,  fcale,  gut,  and  clean  them,  dry  them 
well  in  -a  cloth,  flour  them,  and  put  them  into  a frying-pan  of 
boiling  lard ; let  them  be  of  a fine  brown.  Fry  the  roes,  and 
cut  fome  thin  flices  of  bread  with  three  corners  ; fry  them.  Lay 
the  fifli  on  a coarfe  cloth  to  drain ; then  put  them  into  the  dilh, 
the  roes  on  each,  the  toafts  between.  Anchovy  fauce. 

To  few  Tench  or  Carp. 

Having  gutted  and  fcaled  your  fifh,  wafh  them,  and  dry  them 
well  with  a clean  cloth  ; dredge  them  well  with  flour,  fry  them 
in  dripping,  or  fweet  rendered  fuet,  till  they  are  a light  brown  ; 
then  put  them  in  a ftew-pan,  with  a quart  of  water,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  red  wine,  a meat-fpoonful  of  lemon- pickle,  an- 
other of  browning,  the  fame  of  walnut  or  mum-catchup  ; a 1 it— 
tie  mufhroom-powder,  and  chyan  to  your  tafte ; a large  onion 
ftuck  with  cloves,  and  a ftick  of  horfe-radifh.  Cover  your  pan 
clofe  to  keep  in  the  fteam  ; let  them  ftew  gently  over  a flow  fire 
till  your  gravy  is  reduced  to  juft  enough  to  cover  your  fifh  in 


the  difh.  Then  take  the  fifli  out,  and  put  them  on  the  difh  yon 
,intend  for  table  ; fet  the  gravy  on  the  fire,  and  thicken  it  with 
flour  and  a large  lump  of  butter ; boil  it  a little,  and  (train  it 
over  your  fifli.  Garnifh  them  with  pickled  muflirooms  and 
feraped  horfe-radifh  ; put  a bunch  of  pickled  barberries,  or  a 
fprig  of  myrtle  in  their  mouths,  and  fend  them  to  table. 

It  is  a top-dilh  for  a grand  entertainment.  Raffald,  29. 

To  fry  Tench. 

Gut,  vvafh,  and  dry  them  well  in  a cloth  ; flit  them  down  the 
back,  fprinkle  a little  fait  over  them,  and  dredge  them  with 
flour;  fry  them  of  a fine  brown  in  boiling  lard.  Sauce — an- 
chovy, with  muflirooms,  truffles,  and  capers,  all  chopped  fmall, 
and  (tewed  in  gravy,  with  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  a little  fifh- 
cullis. 

To  fry  Perch. 

Scale  and  gut  your  perch  and  wa(h  them  clean  ; fcore  them 
at  fome  diflance  on  the  Aides,  but  not  very  deep  ; dry  them  well, 
and  flour  them  all  over;  fry  them  in  oiled  butter.  When  they 
are  of  a fine  brown,  lay  fome  crifped  parfley  round  the  fifli. 
For  fauce,  take  plain  butter.  Some  make  the  following  fauce  : 
— Two  ounces  of  browned  butter  ; put  to  it  fome  flour,  a few 
chives  chopped  fmall,  fome  parfley,  a few  frefh  muflirooms  cut 
fmall,  and  a little  boiling  water.  Lay  the  perch  in  this  liquor 
after  they  are  fried,  and  let  them  flew  gently  for  four  or  five 
minutes  ; then  lay  them  in  a warm  difh  ; add  two  large  fpoon- 
fuls  of  capers  cut  fmall ; thicken  it  up  with  butter  and  flour,  and 
pour  it  over  them.  Mafon,  239. 

To  drefs  Perch  in  Water  Souchy. 

Having  fealed,  gutted,  and  waffled  them,  put  fome  fait  in 
your  water;  when  it  boils,  put  in  your  fifh,  with  an  onion  cut 
in  fliccs,  and  feparated  into  round  rings,  and  an  handful  of  parf- 
ley ; put  as  much  milk  as  will  turn  the  water  white.  The 
perch  being  enough,  put  them  in  a foup-difli,  and  pour  a lit'le 
of  the  water  over  them,  with  the  parfley  and  the  onions  ; ferve 
it  up  with  butter  and  parfley  in  a boat  ; onions  may  be  omitted, 
if  you  think  proper.  Trout  may  be  boiled  the  fame  way. 

Smelts  d-la-St.-Menehoult. 

The  fmelts  being  well  cleaned,  put  them  in  a flew-pan  with 
a piece  of  butter,  chopped  parfley,  lhallots,  green  onions,  fweet 
herbs,  pepper  and  fait ; give  them  a few  turns  in  this  over 
the  fire ; then  take  them  out,  and  add  two  or  three  yolks  of 
cf'gs  to  the  butter  ; mix  it  well  together,  dip  the  fmelts  in  it, 
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and  flrew  them  over  with  bread-crumbs.  Serve  with  melted 
butter  and  lemon-juice,  or  verjuice  ; or  a relidiing  fauce  in  a 
fauce-boat,  and  garni  ill  with  fried  parfiey.  Clermont,  349. 

Smelts  in  favoury  Jelly . 

Seafon  your  fmelts  with  pepper  and  fait,  bake  them  and  drain 
them.  When  they  are  cold,  pour  the  jelly  over  them  ; or  break 
the  jelly,  and  heap  over  them. 

To  fry  Smelts. 

Draw  the  guts  out  at  the  gills,  but  leave  in  the  melt  or  roe  ; 
dry  them  with  a cloth,  beat  an  egg,  rub  it  over  them  with  a fea- 
ther, and  drew  crumbs  of  bread  over  them.  Fry  them  with 
hogs’-lard  or  beef-fuet,  and  put  in  your  fifh  when  it  is  boiling 
hot.  Shake  them  a little,  and  fry  them  till  they  are  of  a fine 
brown.  Drain  them  on  a difh,  or  in  a fieve ; and  when  you  difh 
them  up,  put  a bafon,  bottom  up,  in  the  middle  of  your  difh, 
and  lay  the  tails  of  your  fifh  on  it.  Farley,  57. 

To  pitchcock  Eels . 

Take  a large  eel,  and  fcour  it  well  with  fait  to  clean  off  all  the 
dime  ; then  flit  it  down  the  back,  take  out  the  bone,  and  cut  it 
in  three  or  four  pieces ; .take  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  put  over 
the  infide,  fprinkle  crumbs  of  bread,  with  fome  fweet  herbs  and 
parfiey  chopped  very  fine,  a little  nutmeg  grated,  and  fome  pep- 
per and  fait  mixed  all  together ; then  put  it  on  a gridiron  over  a 
clear  fire,  broil  it  of  a fine  light  brown,  difh  it  up,  and  garnilh 
with  raw  parfiey  and  horfe-radifh ; or  put  a boiled  eel  in  the 
middle,  and  the  pitchcocked  round.  Garnilk  with  anchovy 
fauce,  and  parfiey  and  butter  in  a boat.  Glajfe,  184. 

Another  way. 

Skin  your  eels,  gut  them  and  walh  them,  then  dry  them  with 
a cloth ; fprinkle  them  with  pepper,  fait,  and  a little  dried  fage  ; 
turn  them  backward  and  forward,  and  fkewer  them  ; rub  your 
gridiron  with  beef  fuet,  broil  them  a good  brown,  put.  them  on 
your  difh  with  good  melted  butter,  and  lay  round  fried  parfiey. 
Raffald,  37. 

Eel  a-la-Nivernois. 

Skin  and  trim  the  eel,  cut  it  in  pieces  about  three  inches  long, 
and  marinade  it  about  two  hours  with  oil,  chopped  parfiey,  (bal- 
lots, mufhrooms,  pepper  and  fait ; make  as  much  of  thq  mari- 
nade flick  to  it  as  poffible  ; flrew  it  with  crumbs  of  bread,  broil 
it  on  a flow  fire,  balling  with  the  remainder  of  the  marinade ; 
when  done  of  a good  colour,  ferve  with  a Nivernois  fauce.  Dai- 
ry mple,  279. 

To 
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Of  Fi/h . 

To  Jiew  Eels. 

Skin,  gut,  and  wafh  your  eels  very  clean  in  fix  or  eight  wa- 
ters, to  wafh  away  all  the  fand  ; then  cut  them  in  pieces  about 
as  long  as  your  finger  ; put  juft  water  enough  for  fauce  ; put  in 
a fmall  onion  ftuck  with  cloves,  a little  bundle  of  fweet  herbs, 
a blade  or  two  of  mace,  and  fome  whole  pepper  in  a thin  muflin 
rag.  Cover  it  clofe,  and  let  them  flew  very  foftly. 

Take  care  to  look  at  them  now  and  then  ; put  in  a little  piece 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  a little  chopped  parfley.  When  you 
find  they  are  quite  tender,  and  well  done,  take  out  the  onion, 
fpice,  and  fweet  herbs.  Put  in  fait  enough  to  feafon  it ; then 
difh  them  up  with. the  fauce. 

To  broil  Eels. 

Having  fkinned  and  cleanfed  your  eels,  rub  them  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  ftrew  over  them  bread  crumbs,  chopped  parfley, 
fage,  pepper,  and  fait ; bafte  them  well  with  butter,  and  fet 
them  in  a dripping-pan  ; roaft  or  broil  them,  and  ferve  them  up 
with  parfley  and  butter. 

To  broil  or  roof  Eels. 

Having  fkinned  and  cleaned  a large  eel,  mix  bread  crumbs, 
grated  lemon-peel,  parfley  chopped,  pepper,  fait,  nutmeg,  a few 
oyfters  chopped,  a bit  of  butter,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Stuff 
the  eel,  few  it  up,  turn  it  round,  rub  it  with  yolk  of  egg,  ftrew 
over  it  fine  bread-crumbs,  ftick  on  bits  of  butter,  a little  water 
in  the  difh.  Bake  it  either  in  a common  or  Dutch  oven.  Serve 
it  with  white  fifh  fauce add  to  it  what  gravy  comes  from  the 
fifh,  firft  taking  off  the  fat.  The  oyfters  in  the  fluffing  may  be 
omitted.  Or,  ftrip  the  fkin  off  the  eel  to  the  tail,  fcotch  it,  rub 
it  with  pepper  and  fait ; fluff  it  with  the  above  ingredients,  draw 
the  fkin  over  it,  fkewer  it  round,  hang  it  in  the  Dutch  oven, 
roaft  it  ; or  put  it  on  a gridiron,  at  a great  diftance,  over  a clear 
fire.  When  it  is  near  done,  fet  it  lower  to  brown.  Anchovy, 
or  white  fifh-fauce.  Mafn , 244. 

To  fry  Eels. 

Cut  one  or  two  eels  in  pieces ; cut  out  the  back-bone,  and 
fcore  it  on  both  Tides ; marinade  it  about  an  hour  in  vinegar, 
with  parfley,  fliced  onions,  fhallots,  and  four  cloves ; then  drain 
it,  bafte  it  with  eggs  and  bread-crumbs,  fry  it  of  a good  colour. 
Garnifh  with  fried  parfley,  and  ferve  with  a relifhing  fauce  in  a 
fauce-boat.  Clermont,  344. 

To  bake  Sprats. 

Rub  them  with  fait  and  pepper ; and  to  every  two  pints  of 

vinegar 
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vinegar  put  one  pint  of  red  wine.  DifTolve  a penny-worth  of 
cochineal,  lay  your  fprats  in  a deep  earthen  difh ; pour  in  as 
much  red  wine,  vinegar,  and  cochineal,  as  will  cover  them  ; tie 
a paper  over  them,  fet  them  in  an  oven  all  night.  They  will 
eat  well,  and  keep  for  fome  time.  Raff  aid,  34. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

OF  SAUCES. 

Sauce  Poivrade. 

TAKE  a little  butter,  diced  onions,  bits  of  carrot,  parftey- 
root,  two  cloves  of  garlick,  two  cloves,  a laurel-leaf.  Soak 
all  together  till  it  takes  colour  ; then  add  fome  cullis,  a little  vi- 
negar and  broth,  fait  and  pepper  ; boil  it  to  the  confidence  of 
fauces  ; fkim  and  fift  it  for  ufe.  Dahymple , 43. 

Sauce  for  a Cod's  Head. 

Pick  out  a good  lobfter ; if  it  be  alive,  (lick  a Ikewer  in  the 
vent  of  the  tail  to  keep  out  the  water.  Throw  an  handful  of  fait 
into  the  water,  and,  when  it  boils,  put  in  the  lobfter,  which 
muft  boil  half  an  hour.  If  it  has  fpawn,  pick  them  off,  and 
pound  them  exceedingly  fine  in  a marble  mortar.  Put  them  in- 
to half  a pound  of  melted  butter,  then  take  the  meat  out  of  your 
lobfter,  pull  it  in  bits,  and  put  it  in  your  butter,  with  a large 
fpoonful  of  lemon-pickle,  the  fame  quantity  of  walnut-catchup, 
a flice  of  an  end  of  a lemon,  one  or  two  flices  of  horfe-radifh, 
as  much  beaten  mace  as  will  lie  on  a fix-pence,  and  feafon  to 
your  tafte  with  fait  and  chyan  pepper.  Boil  them  one  minute, 
and  then  take  out  the  horfe-radifh  and  lemon,  and  ferve  it  in 
your  fauce-boat.  If  lobfters  cannot  be  had,  you  may  make  ufe 
of  eyfters  or  fhrimps  the  fame  way.  And  if  you  can  get  no  kind 
of  fhell  fifh,  you  may  then  add  two  anchovies  cut  final!,  a fpoon- 
ful of  walnut-liquor,  and  a large  opion  ftuck  with  cloves.  Raff 
fald,  21.  Farley,  144. 
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Parjley  and  Butter. 

Tie  lip  fome  parfley  in  a bunch,  wafli  it,  and  put  it  into  fome 
boiling  water  with  a little  fait  ; after  it  has  boiled  up  very  quick 
two  or  three  times,  take  it  out  and  chop  it  very  fine  ; then  mix 
it  with  fome  melted  butter. 

Poor  Man's  Sauce. 

Cut  fome  young  onions  into  water,  with  fome  chopped  parf- 
ley.  It  is  very  good  with  roaded  mutton. 

Another  way,  called  by  the  French,  Sauce  a PauVre 

Homme. 

Slice  half  a lemon,  boil  it  in  a little  broth  with  two  or  three 
chopped  fhallots,  pepper  and  fait,  and  a fpoonful  of  oil ; and 
ferve  it  in  a fauce-boat.  Clermont,  37, 

Lemon  Sauce  for  boiled  Fowls. 

Take  a lemon  and  pare  off  the  rind,  cut  it  into  dices,  and  take 
the  kernels  out,  cut  it  into  fquare  bits  ; blanch  the  liver  of  the 
fowl  and  chop  it  fine  ; mix  the  lemon  and  liver  together  in  a 
boat,  and  pour  fome  hot  melted  butter  on  it,  and  dir  it  up. 
Boiling  it  will  make  it  go  to  oil. 

Muforoom  Sauce  for  white  Fowls  of  all  forts. 

Take  about  a quart  of  frefh  mufhrooms,  well  cleaned  and 
Wafhed,  cut  them  in  two,  put  them  in  a dew-pan,  with  a little 
butter,  a blade  of  mace,  and  a little  fait ; dew  it  gently  for  half 
an  hour,  then  add  a pint  of  cream,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs 
beat  very  well,  and  keep  dirring  it  till  it  boils  up ; then  fqueeze 
half  a lemon,  put  it  over  your  fowls  or  turkies",  or  in  bafons,  or 
in  a difh,  with  a piece  of  French  bread,  fird  buttered,  then 
loaded  brown,  and  jud  dip  it  in  boiling  water ; put  it  in  the 
difh,  and  mufhrooms  over.  Glajfe,  70.  . Farley,  146. 

Celery  Sauce. 

Wadi  and  clean  ten  heads  of  celery,  cut  off  the  green  tops, 
and  take  out  the  outdde  dalks,  cut  them  into  thin  bits,  and  boil 
it  in  gravy  till  it  is  tender ; thicken  it  with  dour  and  butter, 
and  .pour  it  over  your  meat.  A fhoulder  of  mutton,  or  a 
lhoulder  of  veal,  roafted,  is  very  good  with  this  fauce.  Raf- 
fald,  104. 

Caper  Sauce. 

Take  fome  capers,  chop  half  of  them,  put  the  red  in  whole  ; 
chop  alfo  a little  parlley  very  fine,  with  a little  bread  grated  very 
fine,  and  fome  fait ; put  thefe  into  butter  melted  very  fmooth. 
Some  only  chop  the  capers  a little,  and  put  them  into  the  butter. 
Farley,  139,  from  Major,  320. 
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Shallot  Sauce. 

Take  five  or  fix  fhallots,  chopped  fine,  put  them  into  a fauce- 
pan  with  a gill  of  gravy,  a fpoonful  of  vinegar,  and  fome  pep- 
per and  fait ; flew  them  for  a minute,  then  pour  them  into  your 
difh,  or  put  it  in  fauce-boats. 

Egg  Sauce. 

Take  two  eggs  and  boil  them  hard.  Firft  chop  the  whites, 
then  the  yolks,  but  neither  of  them  very  fine,  and  put  them  to- 
gether. Then  put  them  into  a quarter  of  a pound  of  good 
melted  butter,  and  ftir  them  well  together. 

Apple  Sauce. 

Pare,  core,  and  dice  your  apples,  then  put  a little  water  in 
the  fauce-pan  to  keep  them  from  burning,  and  a bit  of  lemon- 
peel.  When  they  are  enough,  take  out  the  peel,  bruife  the  apples, 
add  a lump  of  butter,  and  a little  fugar. 

Onion  Sauce. 

Boil  eight  or  ten  large  onions,  change  the  water  two  or  three 
times  while  they  are  boiling.  When  enough,  chop  them  on  a 
board  to  keep  them  from  growing  of  a bad  colour  ; put  them 
in  a fauce-pan  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  and  two 
fpoonfuls  of  thick  cream  ; boil  it  a little,  and  pour  it  over  your 
difh.  Rafale/,  59. 

Another  way. 

Having  peeled  your  onions,  boil  them  in  milk  and  water,  put 
a turnip  with  them  into  the  pot  (it  draws  out  the  ftrength)  ; 
change  the  water  twice  ; pulp  them  through  a cullender,  or 
chop  them  ; then  put  them  in  a fauce-pan  with  fome  cream,  a 
piece  of  butter,  a little  flour,  fome  pepper  and  fait.  They  muft 
be  very  fmooth. 

Goofeberry  Sauce. 

Put  fome  coddled  goofeberries,  a little  juice  of  forrel,  and  a 
little  ginger,  into  fome  melted  butter. 

Fennel  Sauce. 

Having  boiled  a bunch  of  fennel  and  parfley,  chop  it  fmall, 
and  ftir  into  it  fome  melted  butter. 

Bread  Sauce. 

. a pretty  large  piece  of  crumb  of  bread,  that  is  not  new, 
into  halt  a pint  01  water,  with  an  onion,  a blade  of  mace,  and 
a fevv  pepper-corns  in  a bit  of  cloth  ; boil  thefe  a lew  minutes  ; 
take  out  the  onions  and  fjpice,  malh  the  bread  very  fmooth,  add 
a piece  of  butter  and  a little  fait. 
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Bread-fauce  for  a pig  is  made  the  fame,  with  the  addition  of 
a few  currants  picked,  walked,  and  boiled  in  it. 

Mint  Sauce. 

Wafh  your  mint  perfectly  clean  from  grit  and  dirt,  chop  it 
Very  fine,  and  put  to  it  vinegar  and  fugar. 

Sauce  Robert. 

Cut  fome  large  onions  into  fquare  pieces,  cut  fome  fat  bacon 
in  the  fame  manner,  put  them  together  in  a fauce-pan  over  the 
fire,  (hake  them  round  to  prevent  their  burning.  When  they 
are  brown,  put  in  fome  good  veal  gravy*  with  a little  pepper  and 
fait ; let  them  flew  gently  till  the  onions  are  tender,  then  put 
in  a little  fait,  fome  multard  and  vinegar,  and  ferve  it  hot. 
Mafont  323.  Farley , 140. 

Another  way. 

Slice  feveral  onions,  fry  them  in  butter,  turning  often  till  they' 
take  colour  ; then  add  a little  cullis  and  good  broth,  pepper  and 
fait ; let  them  boil  half  an  hour,  and  reduce  to  a fauce  ; when 
ready,  add  muftard.  You  may  fift  it  for  thofe  who  only  like  the 
flavour  of  onions.  Dalrymple,  41. 

Anchovy  Sauce. 

Put  an  anchovy  into  a pint  of  gravy,  then  take  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  ftir  all  together  till  it  boils. 
You  may  add  a little  juice  of  lemon,  catchup,  red  wine,  and 
walnut  liquor,  juft  as  you  think  proper. 

Plain  butter  melted  thick,  with  a fpoonful  of  walnut  pickle, 
or  catchup,  is  a good  fauce,  or  anchovy  : in  fhort,  you  may  put 
as  many  things  as  you  pleafe  into  fauce.  Glajje , 123. 

Shrimp  Sauce. 

Wafti  half  a pint  of  fhrimps  very  clean,  and  put  them  into 
a ftew-pan,  with  a fpoonful  of  anchovy  liquor,  and  a pound  of 
butter  melted  thick.  Boil  it  up  for  five  minutes,  and  fqueeze 
in  half  a lemon.  Tofs  it  up,  and  put  it  into  your  fauce- 
boat. 

To  crifp  Parjley. 

Having  picked  and  washed  j'cur  parfley,  put  it  into  a Dutch 
oven,  or  on  a Ibeet  of  paper  ; do  not  fet  it  too  near  the  fire  ; 
turn  it  till  it  is  quite  crifp.  Lay  little  bits  of  butter  on  it,  but 
not  to  be  greafy.  It  is  a better  method  than  that  of  frying 
it. 

Plain  Sour  Sauce. 

Take  fome  frefli  forrel -leaves,  pick  off  the  ftalks,  bruife  the 

1 leaves, 
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leaves,  and  put  them  into  a plate  with  their  juice  ; ftrew  on  fome 
pepper  and  fait,  ftir  it  all  together,  and  ferve  it  cold. 

White  Sauce  for  Fifh. 

Having  wafhed  two  anchovies,  put  them  into  a fauce-pan, 
with  one  glafs  of  white  wine,  and  two  of  water,  half  a nutmeg, 
and  a little  lemon-peel.  When  it  has  boiled  five  or  fix  minutes, 
ftrain  it  through  a fieve.  Add  to  it  a fpoonful  of  white  wine 
vinegar,  thicken  it  a little,  then  put  in  near  a pound  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour.  Boil  it  well,  and  pour  it  hot  upon  your  fifh. 
Rajfald,  27. 

White  Sauce  for  Fowls  or  Chickens. 

Take  a little  ftrong  veal  gravy,  with  a little  white  pepper, 
mace,  and  fait,  boiled  in  it.  Have  it  clear  from  any  fkin  or 
fat.  As  much  cream,  with  a little  flour  mixed  in  the  cream, 
a little  mountain  wine  to  your  liking.  Boil  it  up  gently  for 
jive  minutes,  then  ftrain  it  over  your  chickens  or  fowls,  or  in 
boats. 

A white  Sauce  for  Veal. 

To  a pint  of  good  veal  gravy,  put  a fpoonful  of  lemon-pickle, 
half  an  anchovy,  a tea-fpoonful  of  mulhroom  powder,  or  a few 
pickled  mufhrooms  ; give  it  a gentle  boil  ; then  put  in  half  a 
pint  of  cream,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  beat  fine  ; fhake  it  over  the 
fire  after  the  eggs  and  cream  are  in,  but  do  not  let  it -boil,  as  that 
would  curdle  the  cream. 

Sauce  Ravigotte  d-la-Bourgeoife. 

Provide  fome  fage,  parlley,  a little  mint,  thyme,  and  bafil ; 
tre  them  in  a bunch,  and  put  them  into  a fauce-pan  of  boil- 
ing water  ; let  them  boil  a minute,  then  take  them  out,  and 
fqueeze  the  water  from  them  ; chop  them  very  fine,  and  add  to 
them  a clove  of  garlick,  and  two  large  onions  minced  fine.  Put 
them  into  a ftew-pan  with  half  a pint  of  broth,  fome  pepper, 
and  a little  fait ; boil  them  up,  and  put  in  a fpoonful  of  vine- 
gar. Mafon,  324. 

Sauce  a-la-Nivernois. 

Put  in  a fmall  ftew-pan  two  dices  of  ham,  a clove  of  garlick, 
a laurel-leaf,  diced  onions  and  roots ; let  it  catch,  then  add  a 
little  broth,  two  fpoonfuls  of  cullis,  a fpoonful  of  taragon  vine- 
gar ; ftew  it  an  hour  on  a flow  fire,  then  fift  it  through  a fieve, 
and  ferve  it  for  a relifhing  fauce.  Clermont,  31. 

Sauce  for  Pheafants  or  Partridges. 

Thefe  birds  are  ufually  ferved  up  with  gravy-fauce  in  thedifh, 
and  bread-fauce  in  a boat. 
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Sauce  for  JVild  Buck,  ’Teal,  &c.  . 

Take  a proper  quantity  of  veal-gravy,  with  fome  pepper  and 
ialt ; iqueeze  in  the  juice  of  two  Seville  oranges  ; add  a little  red 
wine,  and  let  the  red  wine  boil  fome  time  in  the  gravy. 

To  make  Force-meat  Balls. 

Force-meat  balls  are  a great  addition  to  all  made-diflies, 
made  thus  : — Take  half  a pound  of  veal,  and  half  a pound  of 
fuet  cut  fine,  and  beat  in  a marble  mortar  or  wooden  bowl. 
Have  a few  fvveet  herbs  and  parfiey  fhred  fine,  a little  mace 
dried  and  beat  fine,  a fmall  nutmeg  grated,  or  half  a large  one, 
a little  lemon-peel  cut  very  fine,  a little  pepper  and  fait,  and 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Mix  all  thefe  well  together,  then  roll 
them  in  little  round  balls,  and  fome  in  little  long  balls  ; roll 
them  in  flour,  and  fry  them  brown.  If  they  are  for  any  thing 
of  white  fauce,  put  a little  water  in  a fauce-pan,  and  when 
the  water  boils,  put  them  in,  and  let  them  boil  for  a few  mi- 
nutes, but  never  fry  them  for  white  fauce.  Glajfe,  21.  Farley, 

*39- 

Sauce  for  a boiled  Salmon. 

Having  boiled  a bunch  of  fennel  and  parfley,  chop  them  fmall, 
and  put  it  into  fome  good  melted  butter,  and  fend  it  to  table  in  a 
fauce-boat ; another  with  gravy-fauce. 

To  make  the  gravy-fauce,  put  a little  brown  gravy  into  a 
fauce-pan  with  one  anchovy,  a tea-fpoonful  of  lemon-pickle,  a 
meat-fpoonful  of  liquor  from  your  walnut-pickle,  one  or  two 
fpoonfuls  of  the  water  that  the  fifli  was  boiled  in  ; it  gives  it  a 
pleafant  flavour  ; a flick  of  horfe-radifh,  a little  browning  and 
fait ; boil  them  three  or  four  minutes,  thicken  it  with  flour  and 
a good  lump  of  butter,  and  ftrain  it  through  an  hair  fieve. 

N.  B.  This  is  a good  fauce  for  molt  kinds  of  fifli.  Raf 
/aid,  242.  t 

An  excellent  Sauce  for  tnojl  kinds  of  Fife. 

Take  fome  mutton  or  veal  gravy,  put  to  it  a little  of  the  wa- 
ter that  drains  from  your  fifli  ; when  boiled  enough,  put  it  in  a 
fauce-pan,  and  put  in  a whole  onion,  one  anchovy,  a fpoonful 
of  catchup,  and  a glafs  of  white  wine;  thicken  it  with  a lump 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  a fpoonful  of  cream;  if  you  have 
oyflers,  cockles,  or  fhrimps,  put  them  in  after  you  take  it  ofl  the 
fire,  but  it  is  extremely  good  without.  You  may  ule  red  w'ine 
inftead  of  white,  by  leaving  out  the  cream. 

To  make  Qyjler  Sauce. 

The  ovflers  being  opened,  walh  them  out  of  the  liquor,  then 
“ * J D drain 
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(train  it ; put  that  and  the  oyfters  into  a little  boiled  gravy  ; juft 
fcald  them  ; add  l'ome  cream,  a piecs  of  butter  mixed  with  dour, 
and  feme  catchup  ; lhake  all  up  ; let  it  boil,  but  not  much,  as 
it  will  make  the  oyfters  grow  hard  and  Ihrink  ; yet  care  fhould 
be  taken  that  they  are  enough,  as  nothing  is  more  difagreeable 
than  for  the  oyfters  to  tafte  raw.  Or  melted  butter  only,  with 
the  oyfters  and  their  liquor.  Majon , 327. 

Another  way. 

Take  a pint  of  large  oyfters,  fcald  them,  and  then  ftrain  them 
through  a lieve,  walli  the  oyfters  very  clean  in  cold  water,  and 
take  the  beards  off ; put  them  in  a ftew-pan,  pour  the  liquor 
over  them,  but  be  careful  to  pour  the  liquor  gently  out  of  the 
veffel  you  have  drained  it  into,  and  you  will  leave  all  the  fedi- 
ment  at  the  bottom,  which  you  muft  avoid  putting  into  your 
ftew-pan ; then  add  a large  fpoonful  of  anchovy  liquor,  two 
blades  of  mace,  half  a lemon  ; enough  butter  rolled  in  flour  to 
thicken  it  ; then  put  in  half  a pound  of  butter,  boil  it  up  till 
the  butter  is  melted,  then  take  out  the  mace  and  lemon,  fqueeze 
the  lemon-juice  into  the  fauce,  give  it  a boil  up,  ftir  it  all  the 
time,  and  then  put  it  into  your  boats  or  bafons. 

N.  B.  You  may  put  in  a fpoonful  of  catchup,  or  the  fame 
quantity  of  mountain  wine.  Glajj'e,  123. 

Afpic  Sauce. 

Infufe  chervil,  tarragon,  burnet,  garden-crefs,  and  a little 
mint,  in  a little  cullis  for  above  half  an  hour  ; then  fift  it,  and 
add  to  it  a fpoonful  of  garlick-vinegar,  pepper,  and  fait  > ferve 
up  in  a fauce-boat.  Clermont , 38. 

Lohjter  Sauce. 

Bruife  the  body  of  a lobfter  into  thick  melted  butter,  and  cut 
the  flefli  into  it  in  fmall  pieces ; (lew  all  together,  and  give  it  a 
boil , feafon  with  a little  pepper,  fait,  and  a very  fmall  quantity 
of  mace. 

Another  way. 

Procure  a lobfter  that  has  a good  deal  of  fpawn,  pull  the  meat 
to  pieces  with  a fork  ; do  not  chop  it ; bruife  the  body  and  the 
fpawn  with  the  back  of  a fpoon  ; break  the  fhell,  boil  it  in  a 
little  water  to  give  it  a colour  \ ftrain  it  off,  melt  fome  butter  in 
it  very  fmooth,  with  a little  horfe-radifh  and  a very  little  chyan  ; 
take  out  the  horfe-radifh,  mix  the  body  of  the  lobfter  well  with 
the  butter,  then  add  the  meat,  and  give  it  a boil,  with  a fpoon- 
ful of  catchup  or  gravy,  if  agreeable.  Some  people  choofe  only 
plain  butter.  Majon , 327. 

R 3 [Cullijfes 
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[Cullijfes  are  ufed  for  thickening  all  forts  of  ragoos,  foup<,  c 3c. 
and  to  give  them  an  ugreeable  favour.  I have  given  the  following 

receipts  for  making  fe  veral  of  them,  as  they  may  probably  be  agree- 
able to  Jome  of  my  readers  ; though  I have  found  by  long  expe- 
rience, that  Lemon-pickle  and  Browning  f which  fee)  anfwers 
much  better  both  for  tafe  and  beauty.  It  is  infinitely  cheaper,  and 
prevents  a great  deal  of  unneccfj'ary  trouble .] 

A Cullis  for  all  forts  of  Ragoos  and  rich  Sauces. 

Take  two  pounds  of  veal,  two  ounces  of  ham,  two  or  three 
cloves,  a little  nutmeg,  a blade  of  mace,  fome  parfley-roots,  two 
carrots  cut  to  pieces,  fome  fhallots,  two  bay-leaves  ; fet  thefe 
over  a dove  in  an  earthen  veffel  ; let  them  do  very  gently  for 
half  an  hour  clofe  covered,  obfeiving  they  do  not  burn  ; put 
beef- broth  to  it,  let  it  (lew  till  it  is  as  rich  as  it  is  required  to 
be,  and  then  {train  it. 

A Cullis  for  all  forts  of  Butcher’s  Meat. 

The  quantity  of  your  meat  muft  be  proportioned  to  your 
company.  If  ten  or  twelve,  you  cannot  take  lefs  than  a leg  of 
veal  and  an  ham,  with  all  the  fat,  {kin,  and  outfide  cutoff.  Cut 
the  kg  of  veal  in  pieces  about  the  thicknefs  of  your  lift ; place 
them  in  your  ftew-pan,  and  then  the  dices  of  ham,  two  carrots, 
an  qnion  cut  in  two  ; cover  it  clofe,  let  it  ftew  foftly  at  fird,  and 
as  it  begins  to  brown,  take  off  the  cover  and  turn  it,  to  colour 
it  on  all  lides  the  fame ; but  take  care  not  to  burn  the  meat. 
When  it  has  a pretty  brown  colour,  moiflen  your  cullis  with 
broth  made  of  beef,  or  other  meat  ; feafon  your  cullis  with  a 
little  fweet  bafil,  fome  cloves,  with  fome  garlick ; pare  a lemon, 
cut  it  in  flices,  and  put  it  into  your  cullis,  with  fome  mu ih- 
rooms.  Put  into  a dew-pan  a good  lump  of  butter,  and  fet  it 
over  a How  die  , put  into  it  two  or  three  handfuls  of  dour,  dir 
it  with  a wooden  ladle,  and  let  it  take  a colour.  If  your  cullis 
be  pretty  brown,  you  mud  put  in  fome  dour.  Your  dour  be- 
ing brown  with  yuur  a His,  pour  it  very  foftly  into  your  cullis, 
keeping  it  dirring  with  a wooden  ladle  ; then  let  your  cullis  dew 
foftly,  and  fkim  elf  all  the  fat  ; put  in  two  glades  of  Champagne, 
or  other  white  wine  ; but  take  care  to  keep  your  cullis  very  thin, 
fo  that  you  mav  take  the  fat  off  and  clarify  it.  To  clarify  it, 
you  mud  put  it  in  a dove  that  draws  well,  and  cover  it  clofe, 
and  let  it  boil  without  uncovering  till  it  boils  over  ; then  uncover 
it.  and  take  oft' the  fat  that  is  round  the  dew-pan,  then  wipe  it 
oft7  the  cover  alfo;  and  cover  it  again.  When  your  cullis  is  done, 

take 
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take  out  the  meat,  and  ftrain  your  cullis  through  a {trainer. 
This  cullis  is  for  all  forts  of  ragoos,  fowls,  pies,  and  terrines. 
Glajfei  108. 

A Cullis  for  Fijh . 

Gut  a large  pike,  and  lay  it  whole  upon  the  gridiron  ; turn  it 
often.  When  done,  take  it  off ; take  off  the  {kin,  and  take  the 
meat  from  the  bones  ; boil  fix  hard  eggs,  and  take  out  the  yolks ; 
blanch  a few  almonds,  beat  them  to  a pafte  in  a marble  mortar, 
and  then  add  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  ; mix  thefe  well  with  butter, 
and  put  in  the  fifh ; beat  them  all  to  mafh  ; then  take  half  a 
dozen  onions,  and  cut  them  into  fiices,  two  parfnips,  three 
carrots ; fet  on  a ftew-pan,  put  in  a piece  of  butter  to  brown, 
and  when  it  boils,  put  in  the  roots ; turn  them  till  they  are 
brown,  and  then  pour  in  a little  pea  broth  to  moiften  them. 
When  they  have  boiled  a few  minutes,  ftrain  it  into  another  fauce- 
pan  ; put  in  a whole  leek,  fome  parfley,  and  fweet  bafil,  half  a 
dozen  cloves,  fome  mufhrooms  and  truffles,  and  a few  crumbs 
of  bread ; let  it  ftew  gently  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  put 
in  the  fifh  from  the  mortar;  let  it  ftew  fome  time -longer;  it 
muft  not  boil  up,  becaufe  that  would  make  it  brown.  When 
it  is  done,  ftrain  it  through  a coarfe  iieve. 

It  ferves  to^hicken  all  made-dilhes,  and  foups  for  Lent. 

Ham  Cullis. 

This  is  done  with  fiices  of  veal-fillet,  and  ham  fufficient  to 
give  it  a pretty  ftrong  tafte  ; add  all  forts  of  roots ; then  add 
broth  without  fait,  a glafs  of  white  wine,  a nofegay  of  thyme 
and  parfley,  halt  a laurel-leaf,  one  clove  of  garlick,  a few  mulh- 
rooms,  and  fhallots.  Dalrymple,  1 1 . 

. A zvhite  Cullis . 

Cut  a piece  of  veal  into  fmall  bits,  take  fome  thin  fiices  of 
ham,  and  two  onions  cut  into  four  pieces  ; moiften  it  with  broth, 
feafoned  with  mufhrooms,  a bunch  of  parlley,  green  onions, 
and  three  cloves  ; let  it  ftew.  Being  ftewed,  take  out  all  your 
meat  and  roots  with  a fkimmer,  put  in  a few  crumbs  of  bread, 
and  let  it  ftew  foftly  ; take  the  white  of  a fowl,  or  two  chickens, 
and  pound  it  in  a mortar  ; when  well  pounded,  mix  it  in  your 
culiis,  but  it  muft  not  boil,  and  your  cullis  muft  be  very  white  ; 
but  il  it  is  not  white  enough,  you  muft  pound  two  dozen  of 
iweet  almonds  blanched,  and  put  into  your  cullis.  Let  it  be  of  a 
good  tafte,  and  ftrain  it  oft,  then  put  it  in  a fmall  kettle,  and 
keep  it  warm,  ifou  may  ufe  it  for  white  loaves,  white  Qruft  of 
bread  and  bifcuits.  GlaJJ'e , i io. 
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A Family  Cullis. 

Take  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  ftir  it  in  your  (lew-pan 
till  the  flour  takes  a fine  yellow  colour;  then  add  fmall  broth, 
a little  gravy,  a glafs  ol  white  wine,  a bundle  of  parfley,  thyme, 
laurel,  and  fweet  bafil,  two  cloves,  a little  nutmeg  or  mace,  a 
few  mufhrooms,  whole  pepper,  and  fait ; boil  for  an  hour  on  a 
flow  fire  ; fift  it  through  a lawn  fieve,  well  fkimmed  irom  fat. 
This  cullis  is  made  either  with  meat  or  fifh  broth,  according  to 
your  fancy.  Clermont , 9. 

To  make  Lemon  Pickle. 

Take  twenty-four  lemons,  grate  off  the  out-rinds  very  thin, 
and  cut  them  in  four  quarters,  but  leave  the  bottoms  whole, 
rub  on  them  equally  half  a pound  of  bay-falt,  and  fpread  them 
on  a large  pewter  difh  ; either  put  them  in  a cool  oven,  or  let 
them  dry  gradually  by  the  fire,  till  all  the  juice  is  dried  into  the 
peels  ; then  put  them  into  a well-glazed  pitcher,  with  an  ounce 
of  mace,  and  half  an  ounce  of  cloves  beat  fine,  an  ounce  of  nut- 
meg cut  into  thin  flices,  four  ounces  of  garlick  peeled,  half  a 
pint  of  muftard-feed  bruifed  a little,  and  tied  in  a muffin  bag  ; 
pour  two  quarts  of  boiling  white,  wine  vinegar  upon  them,  clofe 
the  pitcher  well  up,  and  let  it  (land  five  or  fix  days  by  the  fire  ; 
fhake  it  well  up  every  day,  then  tie  it  up,  and  let  it  (land  for 
three  months  to  take  off  the  bitter.  When  you  bottle  it,  put 
the  pickle  and  lemon  in  an  hair  fieve,  prefs  them  well  to  get  out 
the  liquor,  and  let  it  (land  till  another  day,  then  pour  off  the 
fine,  and  bottle  it.  Let  the  other  (land  three  or  four  days,  and 
it  will  refine  itfelf.  Pour  it  off,  and  bottle  it  ; let  it  (land  again, 
and  bottle  it  .till  the  whole  is  refined.  It  may  be  put  into  any 
white  fauce,  and  will  not  hurt  the  colour.  It  is  very  good  tor 
fifli-fauce  and  made-difhes.  A tea-fpoonful  is  enough  for 
white,  and  two  for  brown  fauce  for  a fowl.  It  is  a molt  ufe- 
ful  pickle,  and  gives  a pleafant  flavour.  Always  put  it  in  be- 
fore you  thicken  the  fauce,  or  put  any  cream  in,  left  the  (harp- 
pefs  fhptfld  make  it  curdle.  Raffald,  80. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

ELEGANT  SMALL  SAVOURY  DISHES  OF 

VEGETABLES,  FRUITS,  &c. 

* % ' '** 

I 

Artichoke  Bottoms  with  Eggs. 

% 

TAKE  your  artichoke  bottoms,  and  boil  them  in  hard  wa- 
ter ; if  dry  ones,  in  foft  water  ; put  a good  lump  of  but- 
ter in  the  water ; it  will  make  them  boil  in  half  the  time,  and 
they  will  be- white  and  plump.  When  you  put  them  up,  put 
the  yolk  of  an  hard  egg  in  the  middle  of  every  bottom,  and 
pour  good  melted  butter  upon  them,  and  ferve  them  up.  You 
may  lay  afparagus  or  broccoli  between  every  bottom.  Raff  aid, 
290.  " 

To  fry  Artichoke  Bottoms. 

Having  blanched  them  in  water,  flour  them  and  fry  them 
in  frefli  butter.  Lay  them  in  your  difh,  and  pour  melted  but 
ter  over  them.  Or  you  may  put  a little  red  wine  into  the  butter, 
and  feafon  with  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  fait.  Glafle.  19 7.  Far- 
ley,  56. 

A Ragoo  of  Artichoke  Bottoms. 

If  dried,  let  them  lie  in  warm  water  for  two  or  three  hours, 
changing  the  water  ; put  to  them  fome  good  gravy,  mu fh room 
catchup  or  powder,  chyan,  and  fait ; thicken  with  a little  flour. 
Boil  thefe  together. 

A Ragoo  of  Celery. 

Cut  the  white  part  of  your  celery  into  lengths,  boil  it  till  it 
is  lender ; fry  and  drain  it,  flour  it,  put  into  it  fome  rich  gravy, 
a very  little  red  wine,  fait,  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  catchup  ; boil 
it  up. 

Another  way. 

Having  taken  off  all  the  outfides  of  your  heads  of  celery,  cut 
them  in  pieces,  put  them  in  a tofling-pan,  with  a little  veal-gravy 
or  water  ; boil  them  till  they  are  tender  ; put  to  it  a fpoonful 
of  lemon-pickle,  a meat-fpoonful  of  white  wine,  and  a little  fait; 

thicken 
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thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  and  ferve  them  up  with  fippets. 

Raffald,  286.  , 

To  fry  Celery. 

, When  boiled,  dip  it  in  batter,  fry  it  of  a light  brown  in  hogs’- 
lard ; put  it  on  a plate,  and  pour  melted  butter  over  it. 

Cucumbers  Jtewed. 

Having  pared  your  cucumbers,  dice  them  about  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a crown  piece;  flice  fome  onion.  Fry  them  both; 
drain  and  {hake  a little  flour  over  them.  Put  them  into  a ftew- 
pan  with  fome  good  gravy,  chyan,  and  fait ; flew  them  till  ten- 
der. Or  they  may  be  ftewed  in  their  own  liquor,  without  be- 
ing fried  ; chyan,  and  fait.  Or  take  out  the  feeds,  quarter  the 
cucumbers,  flew  them  till  clear  in  fome  boiled  gravy ; mix  a 
little  flour  with  fome  cream,  a very  little  white  wine,  and  white 
pepper  pounded.  Boil  it  up.  Majon,  338. 

To  ragoo  Cucumbers. 

Slice  two  cucumbers  and  two  onions,  and  fry  them  in  a little 
butter,  then  drain  them  in  a fieve,  put  them  into  a fauce-pan, 
add  fix  fpoonfuls  of  gravy,  two  of  white  wine,  and  a blade  of 
naace ; let  them  flew  five  or  fix  minutes.  Then  take  a piece 
of  butter  as  big  as  a walnut  rolled  in  flour,  a little  fait,  and 
ch^an  pepper  ; lhake  them  together,  and  when  it  is  thick,  difh 
them  up.  Glciffey  113. 

Cucumbers  with  Eggs. 

Pare  fix  large'  young  cucumbers,  and  cut  them  into  fquares 
about  the  lize  of  a dice  ; put  them  into  boiling  water  ; let  them 
boil  up,  and  take  them  out  of  the  water,  and  put  them  into  a 
ftevv-pan,  with  an  onion  ftuck  with  cloves,  a good  flice  of  ham, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  and  a little  fait ; fet  it  over  the 
fire  a quarter  of  an  hour,  keep  it  clofe  covered,  fkim  it  well,  and 
fhake  it  often,  as  it  is  apt  to  burn  ; then  dredge  in  a little  flour 
over  them,  and  put  in  as  much  veal-gravy  as  will  juft  cover 
the  cucumbers ; Ifir  it  well  together,  and  keep  a gentle  fire 
under  it  till  no  feum  will  rife ; then  take  out  the  ham  and 
onion,  and  put  in  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  beat  up  with  a tea- 
cupful of  cream  ; ftir  it  well  for  a minute,  then  take  it  oft  the 
fire,  and  juft  before  you  put  it  in'  the  dilh,  fqueeze  in  a little 
lemon-juice.  Have  ready  five  or  fix  poached  eggs  to  lay  on 
the  top. 

Cucumbers  fluffed  with  Force-meat. 

Peel  as  many  cucumbers  as  you  propofe  for  a difh  ; take  out 
the  middle  with  an  apple  corer,  blanqh  them  a littlq  in  boiling 
. water. 
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water,  and  fill  them  with  a force-meat  made  of  roafted  poultry  ; 
braze  them  with  fome  thin  llices  of  bacon,  a little  broth,  two  or 
three  onions,  a faggot  of  parlley  and  fweet  herbs,  one  carrot 
fliced,  three  cloves,  a little  whole  pepper  and  fait.  When 
done,  drain  and  wipe  them,  and  ferve  with  a good  relifhing  cul- 
lis-fauce. 

‘To  ragoo  Majhrooms. 

Peel  fome  large  mufhrooms,  and  take  out  the  infide.  Broil 
them  on  a gridiron,  and  when  the  outfide  is  brown,  put  them 
in  a toifing-pan,  with  a quantity  of  water  fufficient  to  cover 
them.  Let  them  (land  ten  minutes,  them  put  to  them  a fpoon- 
ful  of  white  wine,  as  much  of  browning,  and  a very  little  alle- 
gar.  Thicken  it  with  butter  and  flour,  and  boil  it  a little. 
Serve  it  up  with  fippets  round  the  difli.  Farley , 80,  from  Raf- 
fald,  288.  ' . 

Another  way. 

Scrape  the  infide  of  fome  large  mulhrooms,  and  broil  them. 
When  a little  brown,  put  them  into  fome  gravy  thickened  with 
ale,  a little  flour,  a very  little  Madeira,  fait,  and  chyan  ; a little 
juice  of  lemon.  Boil  thefe  together. 

L’o  Jlew  Muf:rooms. 

Firfl  put  your  mufhrooms  in  fait  and  water,  then  wipe  them 
with  a flannel,  and  put  them  again  in  fait  and  water;  then  throw 
them  into  a fauce-pan  by  themfelves,  and  let  them  boil  up  as 
quick  as  poflible ; then  put  in  a little  chyan  pepper  and  a little 
mace ; let  them  flew  in  this  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  add  a tea- 
cupful of  cream,  with  a little  flour  and  butter  the  fize  of  a wal- 
nut. Serve  them  up  as  foon  as  done. 

Mufloroom  Loaves. 

Take  fmall  buttons,  and  wafh  them  as  for  pickling  ; boil  them 
a few  minutes  in  a little  water ; put  to  them  a little  cream,  a 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  fait,  and  pepper ; boil  this  up,  and 
fill  fome  fmall  Dutch  loaves.  If  they  are  not  to  be  had,  fmall 
French  rolls  will  do,  the  crumb  taken  out ; but  not  fo  well  as 
the  loaves.  Mafon,  339. 

Stewed  Teas  and  Lettuce. 

Take  a quart  of  green  peas  and  two  large  cabbage-lettuces,  cut 
fmall  acrofs,  and  wafhed  very  clean ; put  them  in  a flew-pan 
with  a quart  of  gravy,  and  flew  them  till  tender ; put  in  fome 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  feafon  with  pepper  and  fait.  When  of  a 
proper  thicknefs,  difli  them  up. 

N.  B.  Some  like  th?m  thickened  with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs ; 

others 
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others  prefer  an  onion  chopped  very  fine,  and  ftewed  with  them, 
with  two  or  three  ralhers  of  lean  ham.  GlaJJ'e,  1 1 6. 

Another  zvay. 

Boil  and  drain  the  peas,  flice  and  fry  the  lettuce ; put  them 
into  fome  good  gravy  ; fhake  in  a little  flour  ; add  chyan  and  fait, 
and  a very  little  lhred  mint , boil  this  up,  fhaking  it. 

Another  zvay. 

Having  (helled  your  peas,  boil  them  in  hard  water,  with  fait 
in  it,  drain  them  in  a fieve  ; then  flice  your  lettuces  and  fry  them 
in  frefh  butter  ; put  your  peas  and  lettuces  into  a tolling-pan, 
with  a little  good  gravy,  pepper,  and  fait ; thicken  it  with  flour 
and  butter,  put  in  a little  Aired  mint,  and  ferve  it  up  in  a foup- 
dilh.  Raff  aid , 289. 

To  rag 00  Afparagus. 

Scrape  and  clean  one  hundred  grafs,  and  throw  them  in  cold 
water  ; then  cut  as  far  as  they  are  good  and  green,  and  take  two 
heads  of  endive,  clean  picked  and  wafhed,  and  cut  very  fmall, 
a young  lettuce,  clean  wafhed  and  cut  fmall,  and  a large  onion 
peeled  and  cut  fmall.  Put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  into  a 
(lew-pan,  and  when  it  is  melted,  throw  in  the  above  ingredients. 
Tofs  them  about,  and  fry  them  ten  minutes  ; then  feafon  them 
with  a little  pepper  and  fait,  fhake  in  a little  flour,  tofs  them 
about,  and  pour  in  half  a pint  of  gravy.  Let  them  flew  till  the 
fauce  is  very  thick  and  good,  and  then  pour  all  into  your  difli. 
Garnifh  with  a few  of  the  little  tops  of  the  grafs.  Farley , 80. 
Afparagus  and  Eggs. 

Toaft  a piece  of  bread  as  large  as  you  have  occafion  for,  butter 
it,  and  lay  it  in  your  difli ; butter  fome  eggs  and  lay  over  it.  In 
the  mean  time,  boil  fome  grafs  tender,  cut  it  fmall,  and  lay  it 
over  the  eggs. 

N.  B.  The  eggs  are  buttered  thus : — take  as  many  as  you 
want,  beat  them  well,  put  them  into  a fauce^pan  with  a good 
piece  of  butter,  a little  fait ; keep  beating  them  with  a fboon  till 
they  are  thick  enough,  then  pour  them  on  the  toaft. 

yin  Amulet  of  Afparagus . 

‘ Beat  up- fix  eggs  with  cream,  boil  fome  fine  afparagus,  and 
when  boiled,  cut  off  all  the  green  in  fmall  pieces  ; mix  them 
with  the  eggs,  and  add  pepper  and  fait.  Make  your  pot  hot, 
and  put  in  a flice  of  butter ; then  put  them  in,  and  fend  them  up 
hot.  They  may  be  ferved  on  buttered  toafts. 

To  make  an  Amulet. 

Beat  fix  eggs,  drain  them  through  a hair  fieve,  and  put  them 
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into  a frying-pan,  in  which  is  prepared  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
hot  butter.  " Throw  in  a little  boiled  ham,  fcraped  fine,  fome’ 
fhred  parfley,  and  feafon  them  with  pepper,  fait,  and  nutmeg. 
Fry  it  brown  on  the  under  fide,  and  lay  it  on  your  difh,  but  do 
not  turn  it.  Hold  a hot  falamander  over  it  for  half  a minute, 
to  take  off  the  raw  look  of  the  eggs.  Some  put  in  clary  and 
chives,  and  fome  put  in  onions.  Serve  it  with  curled  parfley 
ftuck  in  it. 

An  Amulet  with  Onions. 

Fry  four  fliced  onions  in  butter,  till  they  are  quite  done.  Add 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  a little  chopped  parfley.  Make  two 
fmall  amulets  without  fait,  put  the  onions  upon  them,  and  a few' 
fillets  of  anchovies  ; roll  them  lengthways.  Have  ready  fome 
pieces  of  bread  cut  like  toafls,  and  fried  in  butter.  Cut  the 
amulets  the  fame  fize  of  the  bread  upon  which  you  put  them. 
Pour  a little  melted  butter  over,  and  drew  them  with  rafped  Par- 
mefan  cheefe  and  bread  crumbs.  Give  them  a colour  in  the 
oven,  and  ferve  with  a relifhing-fauce  under.  Dalrymple,  413. 
To  ragoo  Cauliflowers. 

Take  a large  cauliflower,  or  two  fmall  ones,  pick  as  if  you 
intended  them  for  pickling  ; flew  them  till  they  are  enough  in  a 
rich  brown  cullis,  feafoned  with  pepper  and  fait ; put  them  in  a 
difh,  and  pour  the  cullis  over  them.  Boil  fome  fprigs  of  the 
cauliflower  very  white,  and  lay  round  them.  MaJ'on,  337. 
Farley,  Si. 

To  broil  Potatoes. 

Boil  them,  then  peel  them,  cut  them  in  two,  and  hroil  them 
till  they  are  brown  on  both  fides ; then  lay  them  in  the  plate  or 
difh,  and  pour  melted  butter  over  them. 

To  fry  Potatoes. 

Cut  your  potatoes  into  thin  flices,  as  large  as  a crown  piece, 
fry  them  brown,  lay  them  in  the  plate  or  dilh,  pour  melted  but- 
ter and  fack  and  fugar  over  them.  Thefe  make  a pretty  corner 
plate.  J 

T 0 majh  Potatoes. 

Loil  them,  peel  them,  and  put  them  into  a fauce-pan  ; mafli 
them  well,  and  put  a pint  of  milk  to  two  pounds  of  potatoes; 
add  a little  fait,  ftir  them  well  together,  and  take  care  that  they 
do  not  flick  to  the  bottom  ; then  take  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter,  ftir  it  in,  and  ferve  it  up. 

To  fcollop  Potatoes. 

Having  firft  boiled  your  potatoes,  beat  them  fine  in  a bowl 

with 
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with  good  cream,  and  a lump  of  butter  and  fait;  put  them  into 
fcollop  (hells,  make  them  fmooth  on  the  top,  fcore  them  with  a 
knife,  lay  thin  llices  of  butter  on  the  top  of  them,  put  them  in 
a Dutch  oven  to  brown  before  the  fire.  Three  (hells  is  fufficient 
for  a difh.  Rajfald,  287. 

To  fry  Chardoons. 

Cut  them  about  fix  inches  long,  and  firing  them,  then  boil 
them  till  tender.  Take  them  out,  have  fome  butter  melted  in 
your  (lew-pan,  flour  them,  and  fry  them  brown.  Send  them  in 
a di fir,  with  melted  butter  in  a cup.  Or  you  may  tie  them  up 
in  bundles,  and  boil  them  like  afparagus.  Put  a toad  under 
them,  and  pour  a little  melted  butter  over  them ; or  cut  them 
into  dice,  and  boil  them  like  peas.  Tofs  them  up  in  butter, 
and  fend  them  up  hot.  Glajfe,  195. 

Chardoons  a-la-Fromage. 

String  them,  cut  them  an  inch  long,  (lew  them  in  a little  red 
wine  till  they  are  tender  ; feafon  with  pepper  and  fait,  and  thick- 
en it  with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour ; then  pour  them  into 
your  dilh , fqueeze  fome  juice  of  orange  over  it,  then  fcrape  Par- 
mefan  or  Chefhire  cheefe  all  over  them  ; then  brown  it  with  a 
cheefe  iron,  and  ferve  it  up  quick  and  hot. 

To  Jlew  Pears. 

Take  fix  pears,  pare  them,  and  either  quarter  them  or  (lew 
them  whole.  Lay  them  in  a deep  earthen  pan,  with  a few 
cloves,  a piece  of  lemon-peel,  a gill  of  red  wine,  and  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  fine  fugar.  If  the  pears  are  very  large,  they  will 
require  half  a pound  of  fugar,  and  half  a pint  of  red  wine.  Co- 
ver them  clofe  with  browm  paper,  and  (lew  them  in  an  oven  till 
they  are  enough.  They  may  be  ferved  up  hot  or  cold.  They 
make  a very  pretty  dilh  with  one  whole,  and  the  reft  cut  in 
quarters,  and  the  cores  taken  out.  Farley,  72. 

To  Jlew  Pears  in  a fauce-pan. 

Put  them  into  a fauce-pan  with  the  ingredients  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  article,  cover  them,  and  do  them  over  a flow  fire. 
When  they  are  enough,  take  them  off ; add  a pennyworth  of 
cochineal  bruifed  very  fine. 

To  bake  Pears. 

Pare  them,  cut  them  in  halves,  and  core  them  ; then  put 
them  into  an  earthen  pan  with  a few  cloves,  a little  water  and 
red  wine,  and  about  half  a pound  of  fugar  to  fix  pears ; bake 
them  in  an  oven  moderately  hot,  then  fet  them  over  a (low  fire ; 

let 
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iet  them  ftew  gently  ; cut  in  a lemon-peel  in  fmall  fhreds.  If 
the  fyrup  is  not  rich  enough,  add  more  fugar.  Mafen , 433, 

Eggs  and  Broccoli, 

Boil  your  broccoli  tender,  obferving  to  fave  a large  bunch  for 
the  middle,  and  fix  or  eight  little  thick  fprigs  to  Hick  round. 
Toaft  a bit  of  bread  as  large  as  you  would  have  it  for  yourdifh 
or  butter  plate.  Butter  fome  eggs  thus: — take  fix  eggs,  or  as 
many  as  you  have  occafion  for,  beat  them  well,  put  them  into  .a 
fauce-pan  with  a good  piece  of  butter,  a little  fait ; keep  beat- 
ing them  with  a fpoon  till  they  are  thick  enough,  then  pour 
them  on  the  toaft.  Set  the  largeft  bunch  of  broccoli  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  the  other  little  pieces  round  and  about,  and  garnifh  the 
difh  with  little  fprigs  of  broccoli.  This  is  a pretty  fide-di£h,  or 
a corner-plate.  GlajJ'e,  197. 

To  broil  Eggs. 

Cut  a toaft;  round  a quartern  loaf,  brown  it,  lay  it  in  your 
difh,  butter  it,  and  very  carefully  break  fix  or  eight  eggs  on  the 
toaft.  Take  a red-hot  ihovel  and  hold  it  over  them.  When 
they  are  done,  fqeeze  a Seville  orange  over  them,  grate  a little 
nutmeg  over  it,  and  ferve  it  up  for  a fide-plate.  Or  you  may 
poach  your  eggs  and  lay  them  on  a toaft  ; or  toaft  your  bread 
crifp,  and  pour  a little  boiling  water  over  it.  Seafon  it  with  a 
little  fait,  and  then  lay  your  poached  eggs  upon  it. 

Eggs  Dutch efs  fafhion. 

Boil  a pint  of  cream  and  fugar,  a little  orange-flower  water, 
and  a piece  of  lemon-peel ; poach  fix  or  eight  eggs  in  it  ; take 
out  the  eggs,  reduce  the  cream  for  fauce  to  ferve  upon  them. 
Dalrymple , 416. 

Spinach  and  Eggs. 

Pick  and  wafti  your  fpinach  very  clean  in  feveral  waters,  put 
it  into  a fauce-pan  with  a little  fait ; cover  it  clofe,  and  fttake 
the  pan  often.  When  it  is  juft  tender,  and  whilft  it  is  green, 
throw  it  into  a fieve  to  drain ; lay  it  in  your  difh.  Have,  ready 
a ftew-pan  of  water  boiling,  and  break  as  many  eggs  into  cups  as 
you  would  poach.  Wben  the  water  boils,  put  in  the  eggs ; 
have  an  egg-flice  ready  to  take  them  out  with,  lay  them  on  the 
fpinach,  and  garnifh  the  difh  with  orange  cut  into  quarters,  with 
melted  butter  in  a cup. 

To  force  Eggs. 

Scald  two  cabbage  lettuces  with  a few  mufln;ooms,  parfley, 
forrcl,  and  chervil ; then  chop  them  very  fmall,  with  the  yolks 
oi  bard  eggs,  feafoned  with  fait  and  nutmeg ; then  ftevv  them  irt 

butter. 
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blitter,  and  when  they  are  enough,  put  in  a little  cream,  then 
pour  them  into  the  bottom  of  a di(h.  Then  chop  the  whites 
very  fine,  with  parfley,  nutmeg,  and  fait.  Lay  this  round  the 
brim  of  the  difh,  and  run  a red-hot  fire-fhovel  over  it  to  brown 

it. 

P'o  poach  Eggs  with  Poajls. 

Pour  your  water  in  a flat-bottomed  pan,  with  a little  fait. 
When  it  boils,  break  your  eggs  carefully  in,  and  let  them  boil 
two  minutes ; then  take  them  up  with  an  egg-fpoon,  and  lay 
them  on  buttered  toads.  Raffald,  289. 

Eggs  with  Saufages. 

Fry  fome  faufages,  and  then  a (lice  of  bread ; lay  the  faufages 
on  the  bread,  with  a poached  egg  between  each  link.  If  the 
toad;  is  too  ftrong  fried,  butter  it  a little. 

The  common  w'ay  of  arefling  eggs  is  to  poach  them,  and 
ferve  them  on  a buttered  toaft,  or  on  fiew'ed  fpinach  or  forrel. 
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OF  PUDDINGS. 

Preliminary  Obfervations  on  Puddings.  ^ 

IN  boiled  puddings,  particular  care  is  required  that  the  cloth 
be  clean,  and  remember  to  dip  it  in  boiling  water,  let  it  be 
well  floured,  and  give  your  cloth  a (hake.  If  it  is  a bread  pud- 
ding, tie  it  loofe  ; if  a batter-pudding,  tie  it  clofe ; and  never 
put  your  pudding  in  till  the  water  boils.  If  you  boil  it  in  a ba- 
fon,  butter  it,  and  boil  it  in  plenty  of  water,  without  covering 
the  pan,  and  turn  it  often.  When  it  is  enough,  take  it  up  in 
the  bafon,  let  it  (land  a few  minutes  to  cool,  then  untie  the 
firing,  wrap  the  cloth  round  the  bafon,  lay  your  difh  over  it, 
and  turn  the  pudding  out ; then  take  off  the  bafon  and  cloth  with 
great  care,  otherwifea  light  pudding  is  liable  to  be  broken  in 
turning  out.  When  you  make  a batter-pudding,  firfi  mix  the 
flour  well  with  a little  milk,  then  gradually  put  in  the  ingredi- 
ents, by  which  means  it  will  be  perfectly  fmooth  and  without 
lumps.  But,  for  a plain  batter-pudding,  the  bed  method  is  to 

(train 
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Strain  it  through  a coarfe  hair  fieve,  that  it  may  neither  have 
lumps  nor  the  treadles  of  the  eggs  } and  ror  all  other  puddings* 
(train  the  eggs  when  you  beat  them.  With  refpedl  to  baking, 
«U  bread  and  cuftard  puddings  require  time,  and  a moderate 
oven,  that  will  raifeand  not  burn  them.  Batter  and  rice  pud- 
dings a quick  oven.  Be  particularly  careful  to  butter  the  pan 
or  difh  before  you  put  in  your  pudding. 

A baked  Almond  Pudding. 

Having  boiled  the  (kins  of  two  lemons  very  tender,  beat  them 
very  fine ; beat  half  a pound  of  almonds  in  rofe -water,  and  a 
pound  of  fugar  very  fine  ; then  melt  half  a pound  of  butter,  and 
let  it  (land  till  it  is  quite  cold  ; beat  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and 
the  whites  of  four ; mix  them  and  beat  them  all  together,  with 
a little  orange-flower  water,  and  bake  it  in  the  oven.  Raffald , 
168.  Farley,  184. 

A boiled  Almond  Pudding > 

Strain  two  eggs  well  bedten  into  a quart  of  cream,  a penny- 
loaf  grated,  one  nutmeg,  fix  fpoonfuls  of  flour,  half  a pound  of 
almonds  blanched  and  beat  fine,  half  a dozen  bitter  almonds, 
fweeten  with  fine  Tugar ; add  a little  brandy ; boil  it  half  an 
hour ; pour  round  it  melted  butter  and  wine  j (tick  it  with  al- 
monds blanched  and  flit.  Mafon,  370. 

Almond  Hog's  Puddings. 

Take  a pound  of  beef-marrow  chopped  fine,  half  a pound  of 
fweet  almonds  blanched  and  beat  fine,  with  a little  orange-flower 
or  rofe-water ; half  a pound  of  white  bread  grated  fine,  half  a 
pound  of  currants,  clean  wafhed  and  picked,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  fine  fugar,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  nutmeg, 
and  cinnamon,  together,  of  each  an  equal  quantity,  and  half  a 
pint  of  fack  or  mountain.  Mix  all  well  together,  with  half  a 
pint  of  good  cream,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs.  Fill  your  guts 
half  full,  tie  them  up,  and  boil  them  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
prick  them  as  they  boil  to  keep  the  guts  from  breaking.  For 
a change,  you  may  leave  out  the  currants,  but  you  mult  then 
add  a quarter  of  a pound  more  fugar. 

A baked  Apple  Pudding. 

Boil  half  a pound  of  apples,  and  pound  them  well ; take  half 
a pound  of  butter  beaten  to  a cream,  mix  it  with  the  apples  be- 
fore they  are  cold  ; add  fix  eggs  with  the  whites,  well  beaten 
and  (trained,  half  a pound  of  fugar  pounded  and  lifted,  the  rinds 
of  two  lemons  well  boiled  and  beaten  5 fift  the  peel  into  clean 

S water 
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water  twice  in  the  boiling  ; put  a thin  cruft  in  the  bottom  anti 
rims  of  your  difh.  It  will  take  half  an  hour  to  bake  it. 

Another  way. 

Pare  twelve  large  pippins,  and  take  out  the  cores  ; put  them 
into  a fauce-pan,  with  four  or  five  fpoonfuls  of  water,  and  boil 
them  till  they  are  foft  and  thick.  Then  beat  them  well,  ftir 
in  a pound  of  loaf  fugar,  the  juice  of  three  lemons,  and  the  peels 
of  two  cut  thin  and  beat  fine  in  a mortar,  and  the  yolks  of  eight 
feggs  beaten.  Mix  all  well  together,  and  bake  it  in  a flack  oven. 
When  nearly  done,  throw  over  it  a little  fine  fugar.  You  may, 
if  you  pleafe,  bake  it  in  a puff  pafte,  at  the  bottom  of  the  difh, 
and  round  the  edges  of  it.  Glaffe,  217.  Farley , 198. 

Apple  Dumplings. 

Having  pared  and  taken  out  the  core  of  your  apples,  fill  the 
hole  with  quince,  or  orange  marmalade,  or  fugar,  (which  ever 
belt  fuits) ; then  take  a piece  of  cold  pafte,  and  make  a hole  in 
it,  as  if  you  was  going  to  make  a pie  \ lay  in  your  apple,  and 
put  another  piece  of  pafte  in  the  fame  form,  and  clofe  it  up 
round  the  fide  of  your  apple.  It  is  much  preferable  to  the  me- 
thod of  gathering  it  in  a lump  at  one  end.  Tie  it  in  a cloth, 
and  boil  it  three  quarters  of  an  hour ; pour  melted  butter  over 
them,  and  ferve  them  up.  Five  is  fufficient  for  a difh.  Raf- 
fald,  183.  Farley , 198. 

An  Apricot  Pudding. 

Coddle  fix  large  apricots  very  tender,  break  them  very  frnall, 
fweeten  them  to  your  tafte ; when  they  are  cold  add  fix  eggs, 
and  only  two  whites,  well  beat ; mix  them  all  well  together, 
with  a pint  of  good  cream  ; lay  a puff-pafte  all  over  your  difh, 
and  pour  in  your  ingredients.  Bake  it  half  an  hour  ; but  the 
oven  fliould  not  be  too  hot.  When  it  is  enough,  throw  3 
little  fine  fugar  all  over  it,  and  fend  it  to  table.  GlafJ'e,  272. 
Farley , 189. 

A Batter  Pudding. 

Take  a quart  of  milk,  beat  up  the  yolks  of  fix  eggs,  and  the 
whites  of  three,  and  mix  them  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk. 
Take  fix  fpoonfuls  of  flour,  a tea-fpoonful  of  fait,  and  one  of 
beaten  ginger.  Mix  them  all  together,  boil  them  an  hour  and 
a quarter,  and  pour  melted  butter  over  the  pudding.  'Vou 
may,  if  you  think  proper,  put  in  half  a pound  of  prunes,  or 
currants,  and  two  or  three  more  eggs.  Or  you  may  make  it 
without  eggs,  in  the  following  manner:  Take  a quart  of  milk, 
mux  ft*  fpowftfuls  of  the  flour  with  a little  of  the  milk  fifth  a 
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tea-fpoonful  of  fait,  two  of  beaten  ginger,  and  two  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  faffron.  Then  mix  all  together,  and  boil  it  an  hour, 
j Farley,  200,  from  Glaffc,  219. 

Another . 

A pint  of  milk,  four  eggs,  four  fpoonfuls  of  flour,  half  a 
grated  nutmeg,  and  a little  fait ; tie  the  cloth  very  clofe,  and 
boil  it  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Sauce,  melted  butter. 

A Bread  Pudding. 

Slice  all  the  crumb  of  a penny-loaf  thin  into  a quart  of  milk, 
Tet  it  over  a chafing-difh  of  coals  till  the  bread  has  foaked  up 
all  the  milk,  then  put  in  a piece  of  butter,  ftir  it  round,  and 
let  it  (land  till  cool.  Or  you  may  boil  your  milk  and  pour  over 
your  bread,  and  cover  it  up  clofe  ; this  method  is  a^good  as  the 
other.  Then  take  the  yolks  of  fix  eggs,  and  half  the  whites,' 
and  beat  them  up  with  a little  rofe-water  and  nutmeg,  and  3 
little  fait  and  fugar,  if  you  like  it.  Mix  all  well  together,  and 
boil  it  an  hour.  GlaJJ'e , 220.  Farley , 192. 

A nice  Bread  Pudding. 

Take  half  a pint  of  milk,  boil  it  with  a bit  of  cinnamon, 
four  eggs,  and  the  whites  well  beaten,  the  rind  of  a lemon 
grated,  half  a pound  of  fuet  chopped  fine,  and  as  much  bread  as' 
may  be  thought  requifite.  Pour  your  milk  on  the  bread  and 
fuet,  keep  mixing  it  till  cold,  then  put  in  the  lemon-peel,  eggs, 
a little  fugar,  and  fome  nutmeg  grated  fine'.  This  pudding  may 
be  either  boiled  or  baked..  Raffald,  173. 

A Calfs-Foot  Pudding. 

Boil  four  feet  tender;  pick'  the  niceft  of  the  meat  from  the 
bones,  and  chop  it  very  fine ; add  the  crumb  of  a penny-loaf 
grated,  a pound  of  beef-fuet  fhred  fmall,  half  a pint  of  cream, 
feven  eggs,  a pound  of  currants,  four  ounces  of  citron  cut  fmall, 
two  ounces  of  candied  orange-peel  cut  like  ftraws,  a nutmeg, 
and  a large  glafs  of  brandy.  Butter  the  cloth  and  flour  it,  tie  it 
clofe,  let  it  boil  three  hours.  Mafon,  370. 

Mrs.  Raffald,  page  172,  gives  the  fame  receipt,  with  this 
addition : “ When  you  take  the  pudding  up,  it  is  belt  to  put 
“ it  in  a bowl  that  will  juft  hold  it,  and  let  it  (land  a quarter  of 

an  hour  belore  you  turn  it  out ; lay  your  dilh  upon  the  top  of 
“ the  bafon,  and  turn  it  upfide  down.” 

A Carrot  Pudding. 

Scrape  a raw  carrot  very  clean,  and  grate  it.  Take  half  a 
pound  of  the  grated  carrot,  and  a pound  of  grated  bread  ; beat 
up  eight  eggs,  leaving  out  half  the  whites,  and  mix  the  eggs  with 
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naif  a pint  of  cream.  Then  ftir  in  the  bread  and  carrot,  half 
a pound  of  frefh  butter  melted,  half  a pint  of  fack,  three  fpoon- 
fuls  of  orange  flower- water,  and  a nutmeg  grated.  Sweeten  to 
your  palate.  Mix  all  well  together,  and  if  it  is  not  thin  enough, 
ftir  in  a little  new  milk  or  cream.  Let  it  be  of  a moderate 
thicknefs,  lay  a puff  pafte  all  over  the  difh,  and  pour  in  the  in- 
gredients. It  will  take  an  hour’s  baking.  If  you  would  boil 
it,  you  muft  melt  butter,  and  put  in  white  wine  and  fugar. 

Green  Codling  Pudding. 

Green  about  a quart  of  codlings  as  for  a pie,  rub  them 
through  a hair  fieve,  with  as  much  of  the  juice  of  beets  as  will 
green  your  pudding ; put  in  the  crumb  of  half  a penny-loaf, 
half  a pound  of  butter,  and  three  eggs  well  beaten  ; beat  them 
all  together  with  half  a pound  of  fugar,  and  two  fpoonfuls  of 
cyder.  Lay  a good  pafte  round  the  rim  of  the  difh,  and  pour 
it  in.  Raffald , 17&.  From  Majon,  377,  with  very  little  alter- 
ation. 

A Cujlard  Pudding. 

Put  a piece  of  cinnamon  in  a pint  of  thick  cream  ; boil  it ; 
add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fugar  ; when  cold,  add  the  yolks  of 
five  eggs  well  beaten ; ftir  this  over  the  fire  till  pretty  thick, 
but  you  Ihould  not  let  it  boil.  When  quite  cold,  butter  a cloth 
well,  duft  it  with  flour,,  tie  the  cuftard  in  it  very  clofe,  boil  it 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.  When  taken  up,  put  it  into  a bafon 
to  cool  a little  ; untie  the  cloth,  lay  the  difh  on  the  bafon,  turn 
it  up.  If  the  cloth  is  not  taken  off  carefully,  the  pudding  will 
break  ; grate  over  it  a little  fugar.  Melted  butter,  and  a little 
wine  in  a boat.  Raffald,  169,  from  Majon,  369  ; with  this 
difference,  Mrs.  Majon  recommends  but  Jive  eggs,  Mrs.  Raffald, 
fix.  ' 

Damajcene  Dumplings. 

Having  made  a good  hot  pafte  cruft,  roll  it  pretty  thin,  lay 
it  in  a bafon,  and  put  in  a proper  quantity  of  damafcenes  ; wet 
the  edge  of  the  pafte,  and  clofe  it  up  ; boil  it  in  a cloth  one 
hour  and  fend  it  up  whole  ; pour  melted  butter  over  it,  and 
grate  fugar  round  the  edge  of  the  difh. 

N.  B.  Dumplings  may  be  made  from  any  kind  of  prefervei 
fruit,  in  the  fame  manner.  Raffald,  183. 

Goojeberry  Pudding. 

Scald  a pint  of  green  goofeberries,  and  rub  them  through  a 
fieve  ; put  to  them  half  a pound  of  fugar,  and  an  equal  quantity 
of  butter,  two  or  three  Naples’  bifcuits,  and  four  eggs  well 
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beaten  • mix  it  well,  bake  it  half  an  hour.  Majon,  377.  Raj- 
faldy  1 82.  Farley,  1 98 . The  two  laft  recommended  fix  eggs ; 
Mrs.  Majon,  only  four.  In  other  refpe&s  they  all  agree. 

A Grateful  Pudding. 

Take  a pound  of  fine  flour,  and  a pound  of  white  bread 
grated  ; take  eight  eggs,  with  half  the  whites,  beat  them  up, 
and  mix  with  them  a pint  of  milk  ; then  ftir  in  the  bread  and 
flour,  a pound  of  raifins  (toned,  a pound  of  currants,  half  a 
pound  of  fugar,  a little  beaten  ginger ; mix  all  well  together, 
and  either  bake  or  boil  it.  It  will  take  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
baking.  Put  in  cream,  if  you  have  it,  inftead  of  milk ; the 
pudding  will  be  much  improved  by  it.  Glajfe,  219* 

Hard  Dumplings. 

Put  a little  fait  to  fome  flour  and  water,  and  make  it  into  a 
pafte.  Roll  them  in  balls  as  large  as  a turkey’s  egg  ; roll  them 
in  a little  flour,  throw  them  into  boiling  water,  and  half  an  hour 
will  boil  them.  They  are  bed  boiled  with  a good  piece  of  beef. 
For  a change,  you  may  add  a few  currants. 

A Hafy  Pudding. 

Take  a pint  of  cream,  and  a pint  of  milk,  a little  fait,  and 
fweeten  it  with  loaf-fugar  ; make  it  boil ; then  put  in  fome  fine 
flour,  and  keep  it  continually  ftirring  while  the  flour  is  put  in, 
till  it  is  thick  enough,  and  boiled  enough  ; pour  it  out,  and  (tick 
the  tops  full  of  little  bits  of  butter.  It  may  be  eaten  with  fugar 
or  fait.  Majon,  368. 

Herb  Pudding. 

Of  fpinach,  beet,  parlley,  and  leeks,  take  each  a handful  ; 
wa(h  them  and  fcald  them,  then  fhred  them  very  fine  ; have 
rpady  a quart  of  groats  deeped  in  warm  water  half  an  hour,  and 
a pound  of  hog’s-lard  cut  in  little  bits,  three  large  onions  chopped 
fmall,  and  three  fage-leaves  hacked  fine ; put  in  a little  fait,  mix 
all  well  together,  and  tie  it  clofe  up.  It  will  require  to  be  taken 
up  in  boiling  to  loofen  the  firing  a little.  Rajfald,  182,  from 
Mfon,  372. 

A Hunting  Pudding. 

Take  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  fix  ; beat  them 
up  wpll  with  half  a pint  of  cream,  fix  fpoonfulls  of  flour,  one 
pound  of  beef  fuet  chopped  fmall,  a pound  of  currants  well 
wafhed  and  picked,  a pound  of  jar  raifins  ftoned  and  chopped 
fmall,  two  ounces  of  candied  citron,  orange  and  lemon,  fhred 
fine  ; put  two  ounces  of  fine  fugar,  a fpoonful  of  role-water,  a 
glafs  of  brandy,  and  half  a nutmeg  grated.  Mix  all  well  to 
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gethcr,  tie  it  up  in  a cloth,  and  boil  it  four  hours ; be  fure  to  pnf 
it  in  when  the  water  boils,  and  keep  it  boiling  all  the  time  j 
turn  it  into  a difh,  and  garnifh  with  powder  fugar. 

An  Italian  Pudding . 

Take  a pint  of  cream,  and  dice  in  fome  French  rolls,  as  much 
as  you  think  will  make  it  thick  enough;  beat  ten  eggs  fine,, 
grate  a nutmeg,  butter  the-  bottom  of  the  difh,  (lice  twelve  pip- 
pins into  it,  throw  fome  orange-peel  and  fugar  over,  and  half  a 
pint  of  red  wine  ; then  pour  your  cream,  bread,  and  eggs  over 
it ; firft  lay  a puff  pafte  at  the  bottom  of  the  difh,  and  round  the 
edges,  and  bake  it  half  an  hour.  GlaJJe , 217. 

A Lemon  Pudding. 

Take  three  lemons  and  grate  the  rinds  off,  beat  up  twelve 
yolks  and  fix  whites  of  eggs,  put  in  half  a pint  of  cream,  half 
a pound  of  fine  fugar,  a little  orange  flower  water,  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  butter  melted.  Mix  all  well  together,  fqueeze  in 
the  juice  of  two  lemons  ; put  it  over  the  ftove,  and  keep  ftirring 
it  till  it  is  thick  ; put  a puff  pafte  round  the  rim  of  the  difh,  put 
in  pudding-fluff,  with  fome  candied  fweetmeats  cut  fmall  over 
it,  and  bake  it  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

A Marrow  Pudding. 

Grate  a penny-loaf  into  crumbs,  and  pour  on  them  a pint  of 
boiling  hot  cream.  Cut  very  thin  a pound  of  beef-marrow, 
beat  four  eggs  well,  and  then  add  a glafs  of  brandy,  with  fugar 
and  nutmeg  to  your  tafle.  Mix  them  all  well  together,  and 
either  boil  or  bake  it.  Three  quarters  of  an  hour  will  do  it. 
Cut  two  ounces  of  citron  very  thin  ; and  when  you  difh  it  up, 
flick  them  all  over  it. 

Another . 

Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice,  half  boil  it,  half  a pound 
of  marrow  fhred  very  fine,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  raifins 
floned  and  chopped  fmall,  with  two  ounces  of  currants ; beat 
four  eggs  a quarter  of  an  hour,  mix  it  all  together,  with  a pint 
't~^^f  good  cream,  a fpoonful  of  brandy,  and  fugar  and  nutmeg  to 
your  tafte.  You  may  either  bake  it  or  put  it  intofldns  for  hogs 
puddings. 

A Millet  Pudding. 

Spread  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  at  the  bottom  of  a difh  ; 
lay  into  it  fix  ounces  of  millet,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
fugar.  When  going  to  the  oven,  pour  over  it  three  pints  of  milk. 
Majon,  377. 
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Norfolk  Dumplings. 

To  half  a pint  of  milk  put  two  eggs,  and  a little  fait,  and 
TDake  them  into  a good  thick  batter  with  flour.  Have  ready  a 
clean  fauce-pan  of  water  boiling,  and  drop  your  batter  into  it, 
and  two  or  three  minutes  will  boil  them.  Be  particularly  care- 
ful that  the  water  boils  fall  when  you  put  the  batter  in.  Then 
throw  them  into  a fieve  to  drain,  turn  them  into  a difh,  and 
ftir  a lump  of  frefh  butter  into  them.  If  eaten  hot,  they  are 
very  good. 

An  Oat  Pudding. 

Take  two  pounds  of  oats  fkinned,  and  new  milk  enough  to 
drown  it  ; eight  ounces  of  raifins  of  the  fun  ftoned,  the  fame 
quantity  of  currants  neatly  picked  ; a pound  of  fweet  fuet  finely 
Hired,  fix  new-laid  eggs  well  beat  j feafon  with  nutmeg,  beaten 
ginger,  and  fait  ; mix  it  all  well  together,  it  will  make  an  excel- 


lent pudding. 

An  Oatmeal  Pudding. 

Boil  a pint  of  fine  oatmeal  in  three  pints  of  new  milk,  ftir- 
ring  it  till  it  is  as  thick  as  hafty-pudding  ; take  it  off,  and  ftir 
in  half  a pound  of  frelh  butter,  a little  beaten  mace  and  nutmeg, 
and  a gill  of  fack  ; then  beat  up  eight  eggs,  half  the  whites,  ftir 
all  well  together,  lay  puff  pafte  all  over  the  dilh,  pour  in  the  pud- 
ding, and  bake  it  half  an  hour.  Or  you  may  boil  it  with  a few 
currants.  1 


An  Orange  Pudding. 

Take  the  rind  of  a Seville  orange,  boil  it  very  foft,  beat  it 
in  a marble  mortar,  with  the  juice;  put  to  it  two  Naples’  bis- 
cuits grated  very  fine,  half  a pound  of  butter,  a quarter  of  a, 
pound  of  fugar,  and  the  yolks  of  fix  eggs ; mix  them  well  to- 
gether ; lay  a good  puff  pafte  round  the  edge  of  your  China  difh, 
bake  it  in  a gentle  oven  half  an  hour.  You  may  make  a lemon 
pudding  the  fame  way,  by  putting  in  a lemon  inftead  of  the 
orange.  Raff  aid,  171. 

.Peas  Pudding. 

Boil  it  till  it  is  quite  tender;  then  take  it  up,  untie  it,  ftir^v 
a good  piece  of  butter,  a little  fait,  and  a good  deal  of  beaten 
pepper  ; then  tie  it  up  tight  again,  boil  it  an  hour  longer,  and 
it  will  eat  fine. 


A Plain  Pudding. 

Put  into  a pint  of  milk  three  laurel-leaves,  a little  grated  le- 
mon-peel, and  a bit  of  mace'^  boil  it,  then  ftrain  it  off,  and  with 
9.  little  flour  make  it  into  a pretty  thick  hafty-pudding ; then 
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ftir  into  it  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  two  ounces  of  fugar> 
half  a fmall  nutmeg  grated,  five  yolks  and  three  whites  of  eggs; 
beat  them  well  up  all  together,  pour  it  into  a difh,  and  bake  it. 
Mafon,  375. 

Another. 

Take  the  yolks  and  whites  of  three  eggs,  beat  them  toge- 
ther, with  two  large  fpoonfnls  of  flour,  a little,  fait,  and  half  a 
pint  of  milk  or  cream  ; make  it  the  thicknefs  of  a pancake  bat- 
ter, and  beat  all  very  well  together.  It  will  take  half  an  hour 
to  boil  it. 

An  excellent  Plum  Pudding. 

Take  one  pound  of  fuet,  one  pound  of  currants,  and  one 
pound  of  raifins  ftoned  ; the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and  the  whites 
of  four  ; the  crumb  of  a penny-loaf  grated,  one  pound  of  flour, 
half  a nutmeg,  a tea-fpoonful  of  grated  ginger,  a little  fait,  and 
a fmall  glafs  of  brandy ; beat  the  eggs  firffc,  mix  them  with, 
fome  milk.  By  degrees  add  the  flour  and  other  ingredients, 
and  what  more,  milk  may  be  neceflary ; it  mud  be  very  thick 
and  well  ftirred.  It  will  require  five  hours  boiling. 

A Potatoe  Pudding. 

Boil  a quarter  of  a pound  of  potatoes  till  they  are  foft,  peel 
them,  and  mafh  them  with  the  back  of  a fpoon,  and  rub  them 
through  a fieve  to  have  them  fine  and  fmooth.  Then  take  half 
a pound  of  freih  butter  melted,  half  a pound  of  fine  fugar,  and 
beat  them  well  together  till  they  are  fmooth.  Beat  fix  eggs, 
both  yolks  and  whites,  and  ftir  them  in  with  a glafs  of  fack  or 
brandy.  You  may,  if  you  pleafe,  add  half  a pint  of  currants. 
Boil  it  half  an  hour.  Melt  fome  butter,  and  put  into  it  a glafs 
of  white  wine  ; fweeten  with  fugar,  and  pour  it  over  it.  Far-, 
ley,  190. 

A Quaking  Pudding. 

Take  a quart  of  cream,  boil  it,  and  let  it  Hand  till  almoft 
cold,  then  beat  four  eggs  a full  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  a fpoon- 
ful  and  a half  of  flour  ; then  mix  them  with  your  cream,  add 
fugar  and  nutmeg  to  your  palate,  tie  it  clofe  up  in  a cloth  well 
buttered  ; let  it  boil  an  hour,  and  turn  it  carefully.  Raffaldi 
180. 

A Rabbit  Pudding. 

Take  the  meat  of  a large  roafted  rabbit,  chop  it  very  fine  with 
the  liver,  foak  the  bones  i 1 a pint  of  cream  about  an  hour  ; 
boil  fix  onions  in  broth,  w>th  a faggot  of  parfley,  fhallots,  two 
cloves,  pepper,  and  fait ; boil  it  till  the  liquid  is  of  a thick  con- 
fidence. 
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fiftence,  chop  the  onions  very  fine,  mix  them  with  the  meat 
and  bread-crumbs  foaked  in  cream,  and  the  cream  wherein 
you  foaked  the  bones  ; add  eight  yolks  of  eggs,  three  quar- 
ters of  a pound  of  lard  cut  in  fmall  pieces,  l'alt,  and  fpices 
to  tafte. 

Puddings  may  thus  be  made  of  all  forts  of  poultry  or  game. 
They  may  be  boiled  in  a cloth,  as  a common  bread  pudding, 
and  ferved  with  a relifhing  fauce.  Dalrymple,  150. 

A Rice  Pudding. 

Put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice  into  a fauce-pan,  with  a quart 
of  new  milk,  and  a {tick  of  cinnamon  ; ftir  it  often  to  keep  it 
from  flicking  to  the  fauce-pan.  When  it  has  boiled  thick,  pour 
it  into  a pan,  ftir  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  frefh  butter,  and 
fugar  to  your  palate.  Grate  in  half  a nutmeg,  add  three  or  four 
fpoonfuls  of  rofe- water,  and  ftir  it  all  well  together.  When  it 
is  cold,  beat  up  eight  eggs,  with  half  the  whites,  beat  it  all  well 
together,  butter  a diili,  pour  it  in,  and  bake  it.  You  may  firfl 
lay  a puff  pafte  all  over  the  difh.  For  a change,  you  may  put  ia 
a few  currants  and  fweet-meats.  GlaJJe , 217. 

A Ground  Rice  Pudding. 

Boil  a quarter  of  a pound  of  ground  rice  in  water  till  it  is 
foft,  then  beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  put  to  them  a pint  of 
cream,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fugar,  and  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter  \ mix  them  well  together.  You  may  either  boil  or 
bake  it. 

A cheap  plain  Rice  Pudding. 

Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice,  and  half  a pound  of  rai- 
fins  ftoned,  and  tie  them  in  a cloth.  Give  the  rice  a great  deal 
of  room  to  fwell.  Boil  it  two  hours.  When  it  is  enough,  turn 
it  into  your  difh,  and  pour  melted  butter  and  fugar  over  it,  with 
^ little  nutmeg. 

Another  Rice  Pudding. 

Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice,  boil  it  in  water  till  it  is 
foft,  and  drain  it  through  a hair  fieve  ; beat  it  in  a marble  mor-4 
tar,  with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  four  ounces  of  butter,  and  the 
lame  quantity  of  fugar  ; grate  the  rind  of  half  a lemon,  and  half 
a nutmeg,  work  them  well  together  for  half  an  hour  ; then  put 
in  half  a pound  of  currants  well  waffled  and  cleaned,  mix  them 
well  together,  butter  your  cloth,  and  tie  it  up.  Boil  it  an  hour, 

. and  lerve  it  up  with  white  wine  fauce. 

A Sago  Pudding. 

Take  two  ounces  of  fago,  boil  it  with  fome  cinnamon  and 

a kit 
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a bit  of  lemon-peel,  till  it  is  foft  and  thick.  Grate  the  crumb' 
of  a halfpenny  roll,  put  to  it  a glafs  of  red  wine,  four  ounces  of 
chopped  marrow,  the  yolks  ef  four  eggs  well  beaten,  and  fugar 
to  your  taffe.  When  the  fago  is  cold,  put  thefe  ingredients  to  £ 
it.  Mix  it  all  well  together.  Bake  it  with  a puff  parte.  When  • * 
it  comes  from  the  oven,  ftick  over  it  citron  cut  into  pieces,  and 
almonds  blanched  and  cut  into  flips.  Rajfald,  175,  from  Ma~ 
fan,  380. 

A Spoonful  Pudding. 

Take  a fpoonful  of  flour,  a fpoonful  of  cream  or  milk,  art 
egg,  a little  nutmeg,  ginger,  and  fait ; mix  all  together,  and  boil 
it  in  a little  wooden  difh  half  an  hour.  You  may  add  a few 
currants 

A Spinach  Pudding. 

Take  a quarter  of  a peck  of  fpinach,  picked  and  wafheef 
clean,  put  it  into  a fauce-pan  with  a little  fait;  cover  it  Clofe, 
and  when  it  has  boiled  juft  tender,  throw  it  into  a fieve  to  drain  ; 
then  chop  it  with  a knife,  beat  up  fix  eggs,  mix  well  with  it 
half  a pint  of  cream,  and  a ftale  roll  grated  fine,  a little  nutmeg, 
and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  melted  butter  ; ftir  all  well  together, 
put  it  into  the  fauce-pan  the  fpinach  was  ftevved  in,  keeping  it 
itirring  till  it  begins  to  be  thick,  then  wet  the  pudding-cloth  and 
flour  it  well  ; tie  it  up,  and  boil  it  an  hour;  turn  it  into  a difh, 
and  pour  over  it  melted  butter,  with  a little  Seville  orange 
fqueezed  in  it,  and  fugar.  You  may  bake  it,  but  then  you 
fhould  put  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fugar.  Glajfcy  225.  Mo- 
jo n,  372.  Farley , 186. 

A Suet  Pudding. 

Take  a pound  of  Aired  fuet,  a quart  of  milk,  four  eggs,  two 
tea-fpoonfuls  of  grated  ginger,  a little  fait,  and  flour  enpugh  to 
make  it  a thick  batter  ; boil  it  two  hours.  It  may  be  made  in- 
to dumplings,  when  half  an  hour  will  boil  them.  . 

A Pan  fey  Pudding. 

A Put  as  much  boiling  cream  to  four  Naples’  bifeuits  grated  as 
will  wet  them,  beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs.  Have  ready  a few 
Chopped  tanfey-leaves,  w‘ith  as  much  fpinach  as  will  make  it  a 
pretty  green.  Be  careful  not  to  put  too  much  tanfey  in,  becaufe 
it  will  make  it  bitter.  Mix  all  together  when  the  cream  is  cold, 
with  a little  fugar,  and  fet  it  over  a flow  fire  till  it  grows  ^jfick ; 
then  take  it  off',  and,  when  cold,  put  it  in  a cloth,  well  bilrered 
and  floured  ; tie  it  up,  clofe,  and  let  it  boil  three  quarters  of  an 

hour : 
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hour ; take  it  up  in  a bafon,  and  let  it  fland  one  quarter,  then 
turn  it  carefully  out,  and  put  white-wine  fauce  round  it. 

The  above  receipt,  with  very  inconfiderable  alterations,  ap- 
T pears  in  Mafon,  370  ; Raff  aid,  176  ; and  Farley , 194. 

A T ranfparent  Pudding. 

Beat  eight  eggs  well,  put  them  in  a pan  with  half  a pound  of 
frefh  butter,  half  a pound  of  fine  powdered  fugar,  and  halt  a 
nutmeg  grated  ; fet  it  on  the  fire,  and  keep  flirring  it.  till  it  is  of 
the  thick nefs  of  buttered  eggs  ; then  put  it  away  to  cool  ; put  a \ 
thin  puff  pafle  round  the  edge  of  your  difh  ; pour  in  the  ingre- 
dients, bake  it  half  an  hour  in  a moderate  oven,  and  fend  it  up  hot. 
It  is  a pretty  pudding  for  a corner  for  dinner,  and  a middle  for 
fupper.  Raff  aid,  175,  Farley , 189,  from  Glaffe,  222. 

Vermicelli  Pudding. 

Boil  a quarter  of  a pound  of  vermicelli  in  a pint  of  milk  till 
it  is  foft,  with  a flick  of  cinnamon  ; thfen  take  out  the  cinnamon, 
and  put  in  half  a pint  of  cream,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter 
melted,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fugar,  with  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs  well  beaten. — Bake  it  in  an  earthen  difh  without  a pafle. 

Teaf  Dumplings. 

Make  a light  dough,  as  for  bread,  with  flour,  water,  yeafl, 
and  fait ; cover  it  with  a cloth,  and  fet  it  before  the  fire  for  half 
an  hour.  Then  have  a fauce-pan  of  water  on  the  fire,  and  when 
it  boils,  take  the  dough,  and  make  it  into  little  round  balls,  as 
big  as  a large  hen’s  egg.  Then  flatten  them  with  your  hand, 
put  them  into  the  boiling  water,  and  a few  minutes  will  do 
them.  Take  care  that  they  do  not  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot 
or  fauce-pan,  for  they  will  then  be  heavy,  and  be  fure  to  keep 
the  water  boiling  all  the  time.  When  they  are  enough,  take 
them  up,  and  lay  them  in  your  difh,  with  melted  butter  in  a 
boat.  To  fave  trouble,  you  may  get  your  dough  at  the  baker’s, 
which  will  do  as  well. 

A Yorkjhire  Pudding. 

Take  a quart  of  milk  and  five  eggs,  beat  them  up  well  toge* 
ther,  and  mix  them  with  flour  till  it  is  of  a good  pancake  batter, 
and  very  fmooth  ; put  in  a little  fait,  fome  grated  nutmeg  and 
ginger;  butter  a dripping  or  frying-pan,  and  put  it  under  a 
piece  of  beef,  mutton,  or  a loin  of  vealy  that  is  roatiing,  and 
then  put  in  your  batter;  and  when  the  top-fide  is  brown,  cut 
it  in  fquare  pieces,  and  turn  it,  and  then  let  the  und  xiide 
brown.  Put  it  in  a hot  difh,  as  clean  from  fat  as  you  <.  [ 

fend  it  to  table  hot.  , 
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Another  way. 

_ Take  a quart  of  milk,  three  eggs,  a little  fait,  fome  grated 
ginger,  and  flour  enough  to  make  it  as  a batter  pudding;  put  it 
into  a fmall  tin  dripping-pan,  of  the  fize  for  the  purpofe  ; put  it 
under  beef,  mutton,  or  veal,  while  roafting.  When  it  is  brown, 
cut  it  into  four  or  five  lengths,"  and  turn  it,  that  the  other  fide 
may  become  brown. 

White  Puddings  in  Jkins. 

Boil  half  a pound  of  rice  in  milk  till  it  is  foft,  having  firft 
wafhed  the  rice  well  in  warm  water.  Put  it  into  a fieve  to 
drain,  and  beat  half  a pound  of  Jordan  almonds  very  fine  with 
fbme  rofe  water.  Wadi  and  dry  a pound  of  currants,  cut  a 
pound  of  hogs’-lard  in  fmall  bits,  beat  up  fix  eggs  well,  half  a 
pound  of  fugar,  a large  nutmeg  grated,  a flick  of  cinnamon,  a 
little  mace,  and  a little  fait.  Mix  them  well  together,  fill  your 
fkins,  and  boil  them.  Farley,  195. 

To  make  Black  Puddings. 

Before  you  kill  a hog,  get  a peck  of  groats,  boil  them  half  an 
hour  in  water,  then  drain  them,  and  put  them  into  a clean  tub, 
or  large  pan ; then  kill  your  hog,  and  fave  two  quarts  of  the 
blood,  and  keep  ftirring  it  till  the  blood  is  quite  cold  ; then  mix 
it  with  your  groats,  and  ftir  them  well  together.  Seafon  with 
a large  fpoonful  of  fait,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  mace, 
and  nutmeg  together,  an  equal  quantity  of  each  ; dry  it,  beat  it 
well,  and  mix  in.  Take  a little  winter  favoury,  fweet  marjo- 
ram, and  thyme,  penny-royal  ftripped  of  the  ftalks  and  chopped 
yery  fine ; juft  enough  to  feafon  them  and  give  them  a flavour, 
but  no  more.  The  next  day  take  the  leaf  of  the  hog,  and  cut 
into.,dice,  fcrape  and  wadi  the  the  guts  very  clean,  then  tie  one 
end,  and  begin  to  fill  them.  Mix  in  the  fat  as  you  fill  them; 
be  fure  to  put  in  a good  deal  of  fat,  fill  the  fkins  three  parts 
full,  tie  the  other  end,  and  make  your  puddings  what  length 
you  pleafe  ; prick  them  with  a pin,  and  put  them  in  a kettle  of 
boiling  water.  Boil  them  very  foftly  an  hour,  then  take  thecq 
out,  and  lay  them  on  clean  ftraw.  Glajffe,  256. 
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Preliminary  Obfervations  on  Pies . 

IT  may  be  neceflary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  raifed  pie9 
fhould  have  a quick  oven,  and  be  well  clofed  up,  or  they  will 
fall  in  the  Tides.  It  fhould  have  no  water  put  in  till  juft  before 
you  put  it  in  the  oven,  as  that  will  give  the  cruft  a lbdden  ap- 
pearance, and  may  probably  occafion  it  to  run.  Light  pafte  re- 
quires a moderate  oven,  but  not  too  flow,  as  it  will  make  it  look 
heavy,  and  a quick  oven  will  catch  and  burn  it,  and  not  give  it 
time  to  rife.  Tarts  that  are  iced,  fhould  be  baked  in  a flow 
oven,  or  the  icing  will  become  brown  before  the  pafte  is  pro- 
perly baked.  Tarts  of  this  fort  fhould  be  made  of  fugar  pafte, 
and  rolled  very  thin. 

Pajle  for  'Parts. 

Take  one  pound  of  flour,  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  butter  ; 
-mix  up  together,  and  beat  well  with  a rolling-pin. 

Crifp  Pajle  for  Parts. 

To  one  pound  of  fine  flour,  put  one  ounce  of  loaf  fugar  beat 
and  fifted.  Make  it  into  a ftifF  pafte  with  a gill  of  boiling 
cream,  and  three  ounces  of  butter  to  it ; work  it  well,  and  roll 
it  very  thin.  When  you  have  made  your  tarts,  beat  the  yftfite 
of  an  egg  a little,  rub  it  over  them  with  a feather,  fift  a little 
double-refined  fugar  over  them,  and  bake  them  in  a moderate 
oven. 

Another  way. 

Having  beat  the  white  of  an  egg  to  a ftrong  froth,  put  in  by 
degrees  four  ounces  of  double-refined  fugar,  with  about  as  much 
gum  as  will  lie  upon  a fix-pence,  beat  and  fifted  fine.  Eeat 
them  hall  an  hour,  and  then  lay  it  thin  on  your  taits. 

Puff  Pajle. 

Take  a quarter  of  a peck  ol  flour,  rub  in  a pound  of  butter 
Very  fine,  make  it  up  in  a light  pafte  with  cold  water,  juft  ftiflf 
enough  to  work  it  up  ; then  roll  it  out  about  as  thick  as  a crown 
piece  j put  a layer  of  butter  all  over  ; fprinkle  on  a little  flour, 
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double  it  up,  one]  roil  it  out  again  ; double  it  and  roll  it  threa 
times,  then  it  is  fit  for  all  pies  and  tarts  that  require  a puff  parte. 

Short  Cruji. 

Rub  forne  flour  and  butter  together,  full  fix  ounces  of  butter 
to  eight  of  flour  ; mix  it  up  with  as  little  water  as  poflible,  fo  as 
to  have  it  a ftiffifh  parte  ; beat  it  well,  and  roll  it  thin.  This  is 
the  beft  cruft  for  all  tarts  that  are  to  be  eaten  cold,  and  for  pre- 
ferved  fruit.  A moderate  oven.  An  ounce  and  a half  of  fifted 
fugar  may  be  had. 

A good  Pafe  for  great  Pies. 

Put  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  to  a peck  of  flour,  pour  in  fome 
boiling  water,  then  put  in  half  a pound  of  fuet,  and  a pound  and 
a half  of  butter.  Skim  off  the  butter  and  fuet,  and  as  much  of 
the  liquor  as  will  make  it  a light  good  cruft.  Work  it  up  well, 
and  roll  it  out. 

A Pafe  for  Cufards . 

Pour  half  a pound  of  boiling  water  on  two  pounds  of  flour, 
with  as  much  water  as  will  make  it  into  a good  parte.  Work  it 
well,  and  when  it  has  cooled  a little,  raife  your  cuftards,  put  a 
paper  round  the  infide  of  them,  and  when  they  are  half  baked, 
fill  them. 

Another  way. 

To  half  a pound  of  flour,  put  fix  ounces  of  butter,  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  and  three  fpoonfuls  of  cream.  Mix  them  together, 
and  let  them  ftand  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  work  it  up  and 
down,  and  roll  it  very  thin. 

An  Apple  Pie. 

Make  a good  puff-pafte  cruft,  lay  fome  round  the  fides  of  the 
difh,  pare  and  quarter  your  apples,  and  take  out  the  cores,  lay 
a row  of  apples  thick,  throw  in  half  the  fugar  you  intend  for 
your  pie,  mince  a little  lemon-peel  fine,  throw  over,  and  fqueeze 
a little  lemon  over  them,  then  a few  cloves,  here  and  there  one; 
then  the  reft  of  your  apples,  and  the  reft  of  your  fugar.  Sweeten 
to  your  palate,  and  fqueeze  in  a little  more  lemon.  Boil  the 
peeling  of  the  apples  and  the  cores  in  fome  fair  water,  with  a 
blade  of  mace,  till  it  is  very  good ; ftrain  it,  and  boil  the  fyrup 
with  a little  fugar,  till  there  is  but  very  little  and  good  ; pour  it 
into  your  pie,  put  on  your  upper  cruft,  and  bake  it.  You  may, 
if  you  pleafe,  put  in  a little  quince  or  marmalade. 

Make  a pear  pie  in  the  fame  manner,  but  omit  the  quince. 
You  may  butter  them  when  they  come  out  of  the  oven.  Or 
beat  up  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  half  a pint  of  cream,  with  a 
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little  nutmeg  fweetened  with  fugar  ; put  it  over  a flow  fire,  and 
keep  {lining  it  till  it  juft  boils  up  ; take  off  the  lid,  and  pour  in 
the  cream.  ° Cut  the  cruft  into  little  three-corner  pieces,  ftick 
about  the"  pie,  and  fend  it  to  table  cold.  Glajfe,  230.  Farley , 

212. 

An  Apple  Tart. 

Take  eight  or  ten  large  codlings,  icald  them,  and  when  cold, 
{kin  them  ; beat  the  pulp  as  fine  as  you  can  with  a filver  fpoon, 
then  mix  the  yolks  of  lix  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  four  ; beat  all 
together  as  fine  as  poftible,  put  in  grated  nutmeg,  and  fugar  to 
your  tafte  ; melt  fome  fine  frefh  buttei , and  beat  it  till  it  is  like 
a fine  thick  cream.;  then  make  a fine  puff-pafte,  and  cover  a tin 
patty-pan  with  it,  and  pour  in  the  ingredients,  but  do  not  cover 
it  with  the  pafte.  Bake  it  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  flip  it  out 
of  the  patty- pan  on  a difh,  and  ftrew  fome  fugar  finely  beat  and 
lifted  all  over  it.  Rajfalel,  145. 

A Beef-Jleak  Tie. 

Take  four  or  five  rump  (leaks,  beat  them  very  well  with  a 
;pafte  pin,  feafon  them  with  pepper  and  fait,  lay  a good  puff-pafte 
round  the  difh,  and  put  a little  water  in  the  bottom  ; then  lay 
the  (leaks  in,  with  a lump  of  butter  upon  every  (leak,  and  put 
on  the  lid.  Cut  a little  pafte  in  what  form  you  pleafe,  and  lay 
it  on. 

A Bride's  Tie. 

Having  boiled  two  calves’  feet,  take  the  meat  from  the  bones, 
and  chop  it  very  fmall ; take  a pound  of  beef  fuet  and  a pound 
of  apples,  fhred  them  fmall,  wafh  and  pick  one  pound  of  cur- 
rants, dry  them  before  the  fire,  (lone  and  chop  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  jar  raifins,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  the 
lame  quantity  of  mace  and  nutmeg,  two  ounces  of  candied  ci- 
tron, the  fame  of  lemon  cut  thin,  a glafs  of  brandy,  and  one  of 
champagne ; put  them  in  a china  difh,  with  a rich  puff-pafte. 
over  it;  roll  another  lid,  and  cut  it  in  leaves,  (lowers,  figures, 
and  put  a glafs  ring  in  it. 

A Calf’s-foot  Tie . 

Put  your  calf’s  feet  into  a fauce-pan,  with  three  quarts  of  wa- 
ter, and  three  or  four  blades  of  mace ; let  them  boil  foftly  till 
there  is  about  a pound  and  a half ; then  take  out  the  feet,  (train 
the  liquor,  and  make  a good  cruft.  Cover  your  difh,  then  pick 
offtheflefh  from  the  bones,  and  lay  half  in  the  dilh.  Strew 
over  it  half  a pound  of  currants,  clean  wafhed  and  picked,  and 
half  a pound  of  raifins  (toned.  Then  lay  on  the  reft  of  the 
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meat,  fkim  the  liquor,  fweeten  it  to  your  tafte,  and  put  in  half 
n pint  of  white  wine.  Then  pour  all  into  the  difh,  put  on  your 
lid,  and  bake  it  an  hour  and  an  half.  Farley , 205,  from  Glajfe, 

140. 

A Calf’s-head  Pie. 

Take  a calf’s  head  and  parboil  it;  when  it  is  cold,  cut  it  in 
pieces,  and  feafon  it  well  with  pepper  and  fait.  Put  it  in  a raifed 
cruft,  with  half  a pint  of  ftrong  gravy ; let  it  bake  an  hour  and  an 
half.  When  it  comes  out  of  the  oven,  cut  off  the  lid,  and  chop 
the  yolks  of  three  hard  eggs  fmall ; ftrew  them  over  the  top  of 
the  pie,  and  lay  three  or  four  ftices  of  lemon,  and  pour  on  fomc 
melted  butter.  Send  it  to  table  without  a lid. 

A Cherry  Pie. 

Make  a good  cruft,  lay  a little  of  it  round  the  Tides  of  your 
difh,  and  throw  fugar  at  the  bottom  ; then  lay  in  your  fruit,  and 
fome  fugar  at  the  top.  Some  red  currants  added  to  the  cherries 
are  a great  improvement.  Then  put  on  your  lid,  and  bake  it  in 
a flack  oven. 

A plum  pie,  or  a goofeberry  pie,  may  be  made  in  the  fame 
manner. 

A Javoury  Chicken  Pie. 

Procure  fome  fmall  chickens,  feafon  them  with  mace,  pepper, 
and  fait ; put  a lump  of  butter  into  each  of  them,  lay  them  in 
the  difh  with  the  breafts  up,  and  put  a thin  fl ice  of  bacon  over 
them  ; it  will  give  them  a pleafant  flavour  ; then  put  in  a pint 
of  ftrong  gravy,  and  make  a good  puff-pafte ; lid  it,  and  bake 
it  in  a moderate  oven.  French  cooks  ufually  add  morels  and 
yolks  of  eggs  chopped  fmall.  Raffald,  15 1.  Farley,  2x0. 

A rich  Chicken  Pie. 

Cover  the  bottom  of  the  difh  with  a puff-pafte,  and  upon  that, 
round  the  fide,  lay  a thin  layer  of  force-meat ; cut  two  fmall 
chickens  into  pieces,  feafon  them  high  with  pepper  and  fait ; 
put  fome  of  the  pieces  into  the  difh,  then  a fweetbread  or  two, 
cut  into  pieces,  and  well  feafoned,  a few  truffles  and  morels', 
fome  artichoke  bottoms  cut  each  into  four  pieces,  then  the  re- 
mainder of  the  chickens,  fome  force-meat  balls,  yolks  of  eggs 
boiled  hard,  chopped  a little,  and  ftrewed  over  the  top,  a little 
water ; cover  the  pie.  When  it  comes  from  the  oven,  pour  in 
a rich  gravy,  thickened  with  a little  flour  and  butter.  To  make 
the  pie  ftill  richer,  frefh  mufhrooms,  afparagus  tops,  and  cocks’- 
combs  may  be  added. 

The  chickens  are  fometimes  larded  with  bacon,  and  fluffed 
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with  fweet  herbs,  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  mace.  You  fhould  then 
only  flit  them  down,  and  lay  them  in  the  pie. 

A Codling  Pie . 

Put  fome  fmall  codlings  into  a clean  pan  with  fpring-water, 
lay  vine-leaves  on  them,  and  cover  them  with  a cloth,  wrapped 
round  the  cover  of  the  pan  to  keep,  in  the  fleam.  As  foon  as 
they  grow  foft,  peel  them,  and  put  them  in  the  fame  water  as 
the  vine  leaves.  Hang  them  a great  height  over  the  fire  to  green, 
and  when  you  fee  them  of  a flue  colour,  take  them  out  of  the 
water,  and  put  them  into  a deep  difh,  with  as  much  powder  or 
loaf  fugar  as  will  fweeten  them.  Make  the  lid  of  a rich  puff 
pafle,  and  bake  it.  When  it  comes  from  the  oven,  take  off  the 
lid,  and  cut  it  in  little  pieces,  like  fippets,  and  flick  them  round 
the  infide  of  the  pie,  with  the  points  upwards.  Then  make  a 
good  cuftard  in  the  following  manner,  and  pour  it  over  your  pie. 
Boil  a pint  of  cream  with  a ftick  of  cinnamon,  and  fugar  enough 
to  make  it  a little  fweet.  As  foon  as  it  is  cold,  put  in  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs  well  beaten,  fet  it  on  the  fire,  and  keep  ftirring  it 
till  it  grows  thick ; but  be  careful  not  to  let  it  boil,  as  that  wilL 
curdle  it.  Pour  this  in  your  pie,  pare  a little  lemon  thin,  cut 
the  peel  like  ftraws,  and  lay  it  on  the  top  oyer  your  codlings. 
Farley,  2 1 4. 

A Devonjloire  Squab  Pie. 

Cover  the  difh  with  a good  cruft,  put  at  the  bottom  a layer  of 
diced  pippins,  then  a layer  of  mutton  fteaks  cut  from  the  loin, 
well  feafonedwith  pepper  and  fait,  then  another  layer  of  pippins  ; 
peel  fome  onions,  and  flice  them  thin,  lay  a layer  all  over  the 
apples,  then  a layer  of  mutton,  then  pippins  and  onions ; pour 
in  a pint  of  water,  clofe  your  pie,  and  bake  it.  Glaffe,  144. 

A Duck  Pie . 

Take  two  ducks,  fcald  them,  and  make  them  very  clean  ; cut 
off  the  feet,  the  pinions,  the  neck,  and  head  ; pick  them  all 
clean,  and  fcald  them.  Pick  out  the  fat  of  the  infide,  lay  a good 
puff-pafte  cruft  all  over  your  difh,  feafon  the  ducks  both  infide 
and  out  with  pepper  and  fait,  and  lay  them  in  your  difh,  with 
the  giblets  at  each  end  properly  feafoned.  Put  in  as  much  water 
as  will  almoft  fill  the  pie,  and  lay  on  the  cruft. 

Eel  Pies. 

After  fkinning  and  waffling  your  cels,  cut  them  in  pieces 
of  about  an  inch  and  an  half  long,  feafon  them  with  pepper,  fair, 
and  a little  dried  fage  rubbed  fmall  ; raife  your  pies  about  the  fize 
of  the  infide  of  a plate,  fill  your  pies  with  eels,  lay  a lid  over 
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them,  and  bake  them  in  a quick  oven.  They  require  to  be  well 
baked.  Rajfald,  155. 

An  Egg  Pie. 

Cover  your  difh  with  a good  cruft,  then  have  ready  twelve 
eggs  boiled  hard,  cut  them  in  dices,  and  lay  them  in  your  pie, 
wadi  and  pick  half  a pound  of  currants,  and  throw  all  over  the 
eggs ; then  beat  up  four  eggs  well,  mixed  with  half  a pint  of 
white  wine ; grate  in  a fmall  nutmeg,  and  make  it  pretty  fweet 
with  fugar.  Lay  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  between  the 
eggs,  then  pour  in  your  wine  and  eggs,  and  cover  your  pie. 
Bake  it  half  an  hour,  or  till  the  cruft  is  done. 

A French  Pie. 

' Lay  a pufF-pafte  half  an  inch  thick  at  the  bottom  of  a deep 
difh  ; lay  a force-meat  round  the  ddes  of  the  difh ; cut  fome 
fweetbreads  in  pieces,  three  or  four,  according  to  the  dze  the  pie 
is  intended  to  be  made ; lay  them  in  drft,  then  fome  artichoke 
bottoms,  cut  into  four  pieces  each,  then  fome  cocks’-combs,  (or 
they  rnay  be  omitted]  a few  trufdes  and  morels,  fome  afparagus 
tops,  and  frefh  mudirooms,  if  to  be  had,  yolks  of  eggs  boiled 
hard,  and  force-meat  balls  ; feafon  with  pepper  and  fait.  Al- 
moft  fill  the  pie  with  water,  cover  it,  and  bake  it  two  hours. 
When  it  comes  from  the  oven,  pour  in  fome  rich  veal  gravy, 
thickened  with  a very  little  cream  and  flour.  Mafon,  357. 

A plain  Goofe  Pie.  - 

Quarter  your  goofe,  feafon  it  well,  and  lay  it  in  a raifed  cruft  ; 
Cut  half  a pound  of  butter  into  pieces,  and  put  it  on  the  top ; 
lay  on  the  lid,  and  bake  it  gently. 

A rich  Goofe  Pie. 

Take  a goofe  and  a fowl,  bone  them,  and  feafon  them  well ; 
put  the  fowl  into  the  goofe,  and  fome  force-meat  into  the  fowl;  . 
put  thefe  into  a raifed  cruft,  and  fill  the  corners  with  a little 
force-meat ; lay  half  a pound  of  butter  on  the  top,  cut  into 
pieces;  cover' it,  and  let  it  be  well  baked. 

N.  B.  Goofe  pie  is  eaten  cold. 

A Gib  let  Pie. 

Let  two  pair  of  giblets  be  nicely  cleaned,  put  all  but  the  livers 
into  a fauce-pan,  with  two  quarts  of  water,  twenty  corns  of 
whole  pepper,  three  blades  of  mace,  a bundle  of  fweet  herbs, 
and  a large  onion ; cover  them  clofe,  and  let  them  ftew  very 
foftly  till  they  are  quite  tender ; then  have  a good  cruft  ready,  co- 
ver your  difti,  lay  a fine  rump  fteak  at  the  bottom,  feafoned  with 
pepper  and  fait;  then  lay  in  your  giblets  with  the  livers,^  and  . 
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ftrain  the  liquor  they  were  ftewed  in.  Seafon  it  with  fait,  and 
put  into  your  pie ; put  on  the  lid,  and  bake  it  an  hour  and  an. 
half.  GlaJJ'e , 143. 

A Ham  Pie. 

Bone  the  ham,  and  trim  it  properly ; in  the  trimming,  take 
care  to  cut  off  all  the  rufty  fat  or  lean,  till  you  come  to  the  whole- 
fome-  looking  flefh.  If  an  old  ham,  foak  it  twenty-four  hours  ; 
if  frelh,  fix  or  eight  hours ; then  braze  it  with  flices  of  beef, 
flices  of  bacon,  fome  butter,  and  hogs ’-lard,  a large  faggot  of 
fweet  herbs,  all  forts  of  roots,  and  whole  pepper ; braze  it  till 
three  parts  done ; then  let  it  cool,  and  put  it  in  a raifed  pafte, 
with  the  liquid,  and  a gill  of  brandy  ; bake  it  an  hour,  and  ldt 
it  cool  before  ufing.  If  it  is  to  be  ferved  hot,  Ikim  off  the  fat 
very  clean,  and  ferve  with  a relilhing  cullis-fauce,  without  fait. 
Clermont , 401.  Dalrymple,  332. 

A Hare  Pie. 

Cut  your  hare  in  pieces,  and  feafon  it  well  with  pepper,  fait, 
nutmeg,  and  mace ; then  put  it  in  a jug  with  half  a pound  of 
butter  ; cover  it  clofe  up  with  a pafte  or  cloth,  fet  it  in  a copper 
of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  flew  an  hour  and  an  half ; then  take 
it  out  to  cool,  and  make  a rich  force-meat,  of  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  fcraped  bacon,  two  onions,  a glafs  of  red  wine,  the 
crumb  of  a penny  loaf,  a little  winter  favoury,  the  liver  cut 
fmall,  a little  nutmeg  ; feafon  it  high  with  pepper  and  fait ; mix 
it  well  up  with  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  raife  the  pie,  and  lay  the 
force-meat  in  the  bottom  ; lay  in  the  hare,  with  the  gravy  that 
came  out  of  it ; lay  the  lid  on,  and  put  flowers  or  leaves  on  it. 
Bake  it  an  hour  and  an  half.  It  is  a very  handfome  fide-difli 
for  a large  table.  Rajfald,  149. 

An  Herb  Pie  for  Lent. 

Take  an  equal  quantity  of  fpinach,  lettuce,  leeks,  beets,'  and 
parfley,  about  an  handful  of  each  ; boil  them,  and  chop  them 
fmall.  Have  ready  boiled  in  a cloth,  a quart  of  groats,  with 
two  or  three  onions  among  them  ; put  them  and  the  herbs  into  a 
frying-pan,  with  a pretty  large  quantity  of  fait,  a pound  of  but- 
ter, and  fome  apples  cut  thin  ; flew  them  a few  minutes  over  the 
fire,  fill  your  dilh  or  raifed  cruft  with  it  ; bake  it  an  hour,  and 
ferve  it  up. 

A Lobfer  Pie. 

Boil  two  lobfters,  and  take  the  meat  out  of  the  fhells  ; feafon 
them  with  pepper,  mace,  and  nutmeg,  beat  fine  ; bruife  the  bo- 
dies, and  mix  them  with  fome  oyfters,  if  in  feafon  ; cut  fine  a 
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fmall  onion,  and  a little  parfiey,  and  add  a little  grated  bread: 
feafon  with  a little  fait,  pepper,  fpice,  and  the  yolks  of  two  raw 
eggs ; make  this  into  balls,  then  make  fome  good  puff-pafte, 
butter  the  difh,  lay  in  the  tails,  claws,  and  balls;  cover  them 
with  butter,  pour  in  a little  fifh  gravy,  and  cover  the  pic.  Have 
a little  fifh  gravy  ready  to  put  into  it  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
oven.  Mafon,  364. 

Mince  Pies. 

Shred  tbree  pounds  of  fuet  very  fine,  and  chop  it  as  fmall  as 
poffible  ; take  two  pounds  of  raifins  {toned  and  chopped  very 
fine,  the  fame  quantity  of  currants,  nicely  picked,  wafhed,  rub- 
bed, and  dried  at  the  fire.  Pare  half  an  hundred  fine  pippins, 
core  them,  and  chop  them  fmall  ; take  half  a pound  of  fine 
fugar,  and  pound  it  fine  ; a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  and  two  large  nutmegs,  all  beat 
tine ; put  all  together  into  a large  pan,  and  mix  it  well  toge- 
ther with  half  a pint  of  brandy  and  half  a pint  of  fack  ; put  it 
down  clofe  in  a (lone  pot,  and  it  will  keep  good  three  or  four 
months.  When  you  make  your  pies,  take  a little  difh,  fome- 
what  larger  than  a foup-plate,  lay  a very  thin  crult  all  over  it ; 
■Jay  a thin  layer  of.  meat,  and  then  a thin  layer  of  citron,  cut 
very  thin,  then  a layer  of  mince-meat,  and  a layer  of  orange- 
peel  cut  thin  ; over  that  a little  meat,  fqueeze  half  the  juice  of  a 
fine  Seville  orange  or  lemon,  lay  on  your  cruff,  and  bake  it  nice- 
ly. Thefe  pies  eat  very  fine  cold.  If  you  make  them  in  little 
patties,  mix  your  meat  and  fweetmeats  accordingly.  If  you 
choofe  meat  in  your  pies,  parboil  a neat's  tongue,  peel  it, 
chop  the  meat  as  fine  as  poffible,  and  mix  with  the  reft  ; or 
two  pounds  of  the  infide  of  a firloin  of  beef  boiled.  But  when 
you  ufe  meat,  the  quantity  of  fruit  mult  be  doubled.  GlaJJ'e, 
148. 

Another  way. 

Take  a neat’s  tongue,  and  boil  it  two  hours,  then  fkin  it,  and 
chop  it  exceedingly  fmall.  Chop  very  fmall  three  pounds  of  beef 
fuet,  three  pounds  of  good  baking  apples,  four  pounds  of  currants 
clean  wafhed,  picked,  and  well  dried  before  the  fire,  a pound  of 
jar  raifins  ftoned  and  chopped  fmall,  and  a pound  of  powder  fu- 
gar.  Mix  them  all  together  with  half  an  ounce  oi  mace,  as 
much  nutmeg,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  cinnamon,  and  a pint  of  French  brandy.  Make  a 
rich  pufF-pafte,  and  as  you  fill  up  the  pie,  put  in  a little  candied 
citron  and  orange,  cut  in  little  pieces.  What  mince-meat  you 
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have  to  (pare,  put  clofe  down  in  a pot,  and  cover  it  up  ; but  ne- 
ver put  any  citron  or  orange  to  it  till  you  ufe  it.  Farley , 216. 
Mutton  and  Lamb  Pie. 

Take  off  the  Hein  and  infide  fat  of  a loin  of  mutton,  cut  it 
into  fteaks,  feafon  them  well  with  pepper  and  fait ; almoft  fill 
the  difh  with,  water ; put  puff  pafte  top  and  bottom.  Bake  it 
well. 

An  Olive  Pie. 

Take  a fillet  of  veal,  cut  it  in  thin  dices,  rub  the  flices  over 
with  yolks  of  eggs ; drew  over  them  a few  crumbs  of  bread  ; 
fiired  a little  lemon-peel  very  fine,  and  put  it  on  them,  with  a 
little  grated  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  fait ; roll  them  up  very  tight, 
and  lay  them  in  a pewter  difh  ; pour  over  them  half  a pint  of 
good  gravy  made  of  bones  ; put  half  a pound  of  butter  over  it, 
make'a  light  pafte,  and  lay  it  round  the  difh  ; roll  the  lid  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  lay  it  on.' 

A beef  olive  pie  may  be  made  the  fame  way.  Raffald,  158. 

A Partridge  Pie. 

Singe,  draw,  and  trufs  your  partridges  as  for  boiling;  flatten 
the  bread  bones,  and  make  a force-meat  with  the  livers,  a piece 
of  butter  or  feraped  lard,  pepper,  fait,  chopped  parlley,  (ballots, 
winter  favoury,  thyme,  and  fvveet  marjoram  ; duff  the  partridges 
with  this,  and  fry  them  a little  in  butter ; then  put  them  in  a 
railed  crud,  upon  flices  of  veal,  well  feafoned ; finifh  it  as  all 
others.  When  done,  if  it  is  to  ferve  up  hot,  add  a relifhing 
lance  ; if  cold,  add  fome  good  jelly  broth  before  it  is  quite  cold. 
Clermont,  403.  Dairy  triple,  336. 

A Pigeon  Pie. 

Cover  your  difh  with  a puff-pade  crud,  let-  your  pigeons  be 
very  nicely  picked  and  cleaned,  feafon  them  with  pepper  and 
fait,  and  put  a good  piece  of  frefh  butter,  with  pepper  and  fait, 
in  their  bellies;  lay  them  in  your  pan  ; the  necks,  gizzards,  li- 
vers, pinions,  and  hearts,  lay  between,  with  the  yolk  of  a hard 
egg,  and  beef-dake  in  the  middle ; put  in  as  much  water  as  will 
almoft  fill  the  difh,  lay  on  the  top  cruft,  and  bake  it  well.  This, 
is  a very  good  way  to  make  a pigeon  pie ; but  fome  French 
cooks  fill  the  pigeons  with  a very  high  force-meat,  and  lay  force- 
meat balls  round  the  infide,  with  afparagus-togs,  artichoke-bot- 
toms, mufhrooms,  truffles,  and  morels,  and  feafon  high. 

A Chefhire  Pork  Pie. 

Having  fkinned  a loin  of  pork,  cut  it  into  fteaks ; feafon  it 
with  fait,  nutmeg,  and  pepper ; make  a good  cruft,  lay  a layer 
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of  pork,  then  a layer  of  pippins,  pared  and  cored,  and  a little 
fitgar,  enough  to  fweeten  the  pie,  and  then  a layer  of  pork  ; put 
in  half  a pint  of  white  wine,  lay  fome  butter  on  the  top,  and 
clofe  your  pie  ; if  it  be  large,  it  will  require  a pint  of  white 
wine.  GJaJJ'c , 144.  Mafon , 357.  Farley,  211. 

A Rock  Pie. 

Take  half  a dozen  young  rooks,  fkin  them  and  draw  them, 
cut  out  the  back  bones,  feafon  them  well  with  pepper  and  fait, 
and  lay  them  in  a deep  dilh,  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water  ; 
lay  half  a pound  of  butter  over  them,  make  a good  puff-pafte, 
and  cover  the  difh  ; lay  a paper  over.  It  requires  to  be  well 
baked.  1 

A Rabbit  Pie. 

Cut  a couple  of  young  rabbits  into  quarters  ; take  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  bacon,  and  bruife  it  to  pieces  in  a marble  mortar, 
with  the  livers,  fome  pepper,  fait,  a little  mace,  and  fome  parf- 
ley  cut  final! , fome  chives,  and  a few  leaves  of  fweet  bafil ; 
when  thefe  are  all  beaten  fine,  make  the  pafte,  and  cover  the 
bottom  of  the  pie  with  the  feafoning,  then  put  in  the  rabbits  ; 
pound  fome  more  bacon  in  a mortar,  mix  with  it  fome  frefh 
butter,  and  cover  the  rabbits  with  it,  and  over  that  lay  fome  thin 
flices  of  bacon  ; put  on  the  lid,  and  fend  it  to  the  oven.  It  will 
require  two  hours  baking.  When  done,  take  off  the  lid,  take 
out  the  bacon,  and  fkim  off  the  fat.  If  there  is  not  gravy 
enough  in  the  pie,  pour  in  fome  rich  mutton  or  veal  gravy, 
boiling  hot.  Mafon,  358. 

A Salmon  Pie. 

Boil  your  falmon  as  if  you  intended  it  for  eating;  take  the 
Ikin  off,  and  all  the  bones  out  ; pound  the  meat  in  a mortar  very 
fine,  with  mace,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  fait,  to  your  tafle  ; raife 
the  pie,  and  put  flowers  or  leaves  on  the  walls ; put  in  the 
fatmon  and  lid  it  ; let  it  bake  an  hour  and  an  half.  When  done, 
take  off  the  lid,  and  put  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rich  melted 
butter ; cut  a lemon  in  flices,  and  lay  over  it  ; flick  in  two 
or  three  leaves  of  fennel,  and  fend  it  to  table  without  a lid. 
Raff  aid,  149. 

A Soul  Pie. 

Make  a good  cruft,  cover  your  dilh,  boil  two  pounds  of  eels 
tender,  pick  the  fiefh  from  the  bones,  put  the  bones  into  the  li- 
quor the  eels  were  boiled  in,  with  a blade  of  mace  and  fait ; let 
them  boil  till  there  is  only  a quarter  of  a pint  of  liquor,  then 
(train  it ; cut  the  flefh  of  the  eels  very  fine,  with  a little  lemon- 
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peel  cut  fmall,  a little  fait,  pepper,  and  nutmeg,  a few  crumbs 
of  grated  bread,  parfley  cut  fine,  and  an  anchovy.  Mix  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  and  lay  it  in  the  dilh  ; cut  the 
meat  from  a pair  of  large  foals,  and  take  off  the  fins,  lay  it  on 
the  force-  meat,  then  pour  in  the  liquor  the  eels  were  boiled  in, 
and  clofe  the  pie. 

Turbot -pie  may  be  made  in  the  fame  manner.  GlaJJe , 232. 
Mafn,  363. 

A Sucking-Pig  Pie. 

Bone  the  pig  thoroughly  ; lard  the  legs  and  Ihoulders  with  ba- 
con feafoned  with  fpices,  and  fweet  herbs  chopped  ; put  it  in  a 
raifed  crull  of  its  own  length  ; feafon  it  with  fpices,  fweet  herbs 
chopped,  and  a pound  of  butter  or  feraped  bacon  : cover  it  over 
with  thin  dices  of  bacon.  Finifh  the  pie,  and  bake  it  about  three 
hours.  When  near  done,  add  two  glades  of  brandy  ; let  it  be 
cold  before  uling.  Dalryrnple,  333. 

A fweet  Veal , or  Lamb  Pie. 

Cut  your  veal  or  Iamb  into  little  pieces,  feafon  it  with  pep- 
per, fait,  cloves,  mace,  and  nutmeg,  beat  fine.  Make  a good 
puff-pade  crull,  lay  it  in  your  difh,  then  lay  in  your  meat,  and 
drew  on  it  fome  doned  raid  ns  and  currants  clean  wafhed,  and 
fome  fugar.  Then  lay  on  it  fome  force-meat  balls  made  fweet, 
and  in  the  fummer  fome  artichoke-bottoms  boiled ; and  in  the 
winter  fealded  grapes.  Boil  Spanifh  potatoes  cut  into  pieces, 
candied  citron,  candied  orange,  lemon-peel,  and  three  or  four 
blades  of  mace.  Put  butter  on  the  top,  clofe  up  your  pie,  and  bake 
it ; have  ready,  when  it  comes  from  the  oven,  a caudle  made  as 
follows  : Take  a pint  of  white  w'ine,  and  mix  in  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs.  Stir  it  w'ell  together  over  the  fire  one  way  all  the 
time,  till  it  is  thick  ; then  take  it  off,  dir  in  fugar  enough  to 
fweeten  it,  and  fqueeze  in  the  juice  of  a lemon.  Put  it  hot 
into  your  pie,  and  clofe  it  up  again.  Send  your  pie  hot  to  table. 
Farley,  203. 

A favoury  Veal  Pie. 

Seafon  the  deaks  of  a loin  of  veal  with  peper,  fait,  beaten 
mace,  and  nutmeg  ; put  the  meat  in  a difh  with  fweetbreads 
feafoned  with  the  meat,  and  the  yolks  of  fix  hard  eggs,  a pint  of 
oyders,  and  half  that  quantity  of  good  gravy  ; lay  a puff-pade,  of 
hall  an  inch  thick,  round  your  dilh,  and  cover  it  with  a lid  of 
the  lame  thicknefs  ; bake  it  an  hour  and  a quarter  in  a quick 
oven  ; when  done,  cut  off  the  lid,  cut  the  lid  into  eight  or  ten 
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pieces,  and  flick  it  round  the  infide  of  the  rim  ; cover  the  meat 
with  llices  of  lemon,  and  ferve  it  up. 

A Venifon  Pajly. 

Take  a neck  and  bread  of  venifon,  bone  them,  and  feafon  them 
well  with  pepper  and  fait,  put  them  into  a deep  pan,  with  the 
bed  part  of  a neck  of  mutton  diced  and  laid  over  them  ; pour  in 
a glafs  of  red  wine,  put  a coarfe  pade  over  it,  and  bake  it  two 
hours  in  an  oven  ; then  lay  the  venifon  in  a difh,  and  pour  the 
gravy  over  it,  and  put  one  pound  of  butter  over  it ; make  a good 
puff-pade,  afid  lay  it  near  half  an  inch  thick  round  the  edge  of 
the  difh  ; roll  out  the  lid,  which  mud  be  a little  thicker  than  the 
padc  on  the  edge  of  the  difh,  and  lay  it  on  ; then  roll  out  ano- 
ther lid  pretty  thin,  and  cut  in  flowers,  leaves,  or  whatever  form 
you  pleafe,  and  lay  it  on  the  lid.  If  you  do  not  want  it,  it  will 
keep  in  the  pot  it  was  baked  in  eight  or  ten  days  ; but  let  the 
crud  be  kept  on  that  the  air  may  not  get  to  it.  A bread  and  a 
fhoulder  of  venifon  is  the  mod  proper  for  a pady.  Raffald,  154. 
parley,  205. 

A Vermicelli  Pie. 

Seafon  four  pigeons  with  a little  pepper  and  fait,  duff  them 
with  a piece  of  butter,  a few  crumbs  of  bread,  and  a little  parf- 
ley  cut  fmall ; butter  a deep  earthen  difh  well,  and  then  cover 
the  bottom  of  it  with  two  ounces  of  vermicelli.  . Make  a puff- 
pa  Ae,  roll  it  pretty  thick,  and  lay  it  on  the  difh  ; then  lay  in  the 
pigeons,  the  breads  downwards;  put  a thick  lid  on  the  pie,  and 
bake  it  in  a moderate  oven.  When  it  is  enough,  take  a dilh 
proper  for  it  to  be  fent  to  table  in,  and  turn  the  pic  on  it.  The 
vermicelli  is  then  on  the  top,  and  looks  very  pretty.  A'lafon , 
360. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

PANCAKES  AND  FRITTERS. 


Cream  Pancakes. 

TAKE  a quart  of  milk,  beat  in  fix  or  eight  eggs,  leaving 
half  the  whites  out ; mix  it  well  till  your  batter  is  of  a 
fine  thicknefs.  You  mull  obferve  to  mix  your  flour  firft  with  a 
little  milk,  then  add  the  reft  by  degrees  ; put  in  two  fpoonfuls 
of  beaten  ginger,  a glafs  of  brandy,  and  a little  fait  ; ftir  all  to- 
gether, make  your  ftew-pan  very  clean,  put  in  a piece  of  but- 
ter as  large  as  a walnut,  then  pour  in  a ladleful  of  batter,  which 
will  make  a pancake,  moving  the  pan  round  that  the  batter  may 
be  all  over  the  pan  ; (hake  the  pan,  and  when  you  think  that  fide 
is  enough,  tofs  it,  if  you  cannot  turn  it  cleverly  ; and  when  both 
fides  are  done,  lay  it  in  a dilh  before  the  fire,  and  fo  do  the  reft. 
You  muft  take  care  that  they  are  dry.  When  you  fend  them  to 
table,  ftrew  a little  fugar  over  them.  GlaJJ'e,  165. 

Common  Pancakes. 

Take  a pint  of  milk  or  cream,  a pound  of  flour,  and  three 
eggs  ; put  the  milk  by  degrees  into  the  flour;  add  a little  fait, 
and  grated  ginger  ; fry  them  in  lard,  and  grate  fugar  over  them. 

Batter  Pancakes. 

Take  a pound  of  flour  and  three  eggs,  beat  them  well  toge- 
ther ; put  to  it  a pint  of  milk,  and  a little  fait  ; fry  them  in  lard 
or  butter ; grate  fugar  over  them,  cut  them  in  quarters,  and  ferva 
them  up.  Raffald,  166. 

Fine  Pancakes. 

To  a pint  of  cream  add  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  but  no  whites, 
three  fpoonfuls  of  fack,  or  orange-flower  water,  a little  fugar, 
and  a grated  nutmeg  ; the  butter  and  cream  muft  be  melted  over 
the  fire  ; mix  all  well  together  with  three  fpoonfuls  of  flour ; 
butter  the  frying-pan  for  the  firft,  let  them  run  as  thin  as  you 
pan  in  the  pan,  try  them  quick,  and  fend  them  up  hot. 

Rice  Pancakes , 

Walh  and  pick  clean  half  a pound  of  rice,  boil  it  till  it  is 
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lender,  and  all  the  water  boiled  away  ; put  it  into  a tin  cullen- 
der, covei  it  clofe,  and  let  it  (land  all  night  ; then  break  it  very 
fmall  ; take  fourteen  eggs,  beat  and  drain  them,  and  put  them 
to  the  rice,  with  a quart  ol  cream,  a nutmeg  grated ; beat  it 
well  together,  then  (hake  in  as  much  Hour  as  will  hold  them  to- 
gether, and  dir  in  as  much  butter  as  will  fry  them. 

Pancakes  called  a Quire  of  Paper. 

Take  a pint  of  cream,  fix  eggs,  three  fpoonfuls  of  fine  flour, 
three  fpoonfuls  of  fack,  one  of  orange  flower  water,  a little  fu- 
gar,  half  a nutmeg  grated,  and  half  a pound  of  melted  butter  al- 
mod  cold  ; mingle  all  well  together,  and  butter  the  pan  for  the 
fird  pancake.  Let  them  run  as  thin  as  poflible.  When  they 
are  jufl  coloured,  they  are  enough;  and  fo  do  with  all  the  fine 
pancakes.  Glaffe , 165. 

Cream  Pancakes. 

Mix  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  with  half  a pint  of  cream,  and 
two  ounces  of  fugar ; rub  your  pan  with  lard,  and  fry  them  as 
thin  as  you  poflibly  can.  Grate  fugar  over  them,  and  let  them 
be  ferved  up  hot. 

Pink-coloured  Pancakes. 

Boil  a large  beet-root  tender,  and  beat  it  fine  in  a marble 
mortar  ; then  add  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  two  fpoonfuls  of  flour, 
and  three  fpoonfuls  of  cream  ; fweeten  it  to  your  tafie,  and  grate 
in  half  a nutmeg,  and  add  a glafs  of  brandy ; beat  them  all  to- 
gether half  an  hour,  fry  them  in  butter,  and  garnilh  them  with 
green  fweetmeats,  preferved  apricots,  or  green  fprigs  of  myrtle. 
It  is  3 pretty  corner  dilh  for  either  dinner  or  fupper.  Raffdld,  167. 

Clary  Pancakes. 

Take  three  eggs,  three  fpoonfuls  of  fine  flour,  and  a little  fait, 
beat  them  well,  and  mix  them  w'ell  with  a pint  of  milk  ; put 
lard  into  your  pan  ; when  it  is  hot,  pour  in  your  batter  as  thin 
as  poflible,  then  lay  in  fome  clary  leaves,  walhed  and  dried,  and 
pour  a little  more  batter  thin  over  them  ; fry  them  a fine  brown, 
find  ferve  them  up. 

Common  Fritters. 

Get  fome  large  baking  apples,  pare  them,  and  take  out  the 
pore  ; cut  them  in  round  dices,  and  dip  them  in  batter  made 
as  follows  : Take:  half  a pint  of  ale,  and  two  eggs,  and  beat 
them  in  as  much  flour  as  will  make  it  rather  thicker  than  a 
common  pudding,  with  nutmeg  and  fugar  to  your  tafie.  Let 
it  (land  three  or  four  minutes  to  rife.  Having  dipped  your 
apples  into  this  batter,  fry  them  crifp,  and  ferve  them  up  with 
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fugar  grated  over  them,  and  wine  fauce  in  a boat.  Farley , 

226. 

Strawberry  Fritters. 

Make  a batter  with  flour;  a fpoonful  of  oil,  white  wine,  a 
little  rafped  lemon-peel,  and  the  whites  of  two  or  three  eggs  ; 
make  it  pretty  foft,  juft  fit  to  drop  with  a fpoon.  Mix  fome 
large  ftrawberries  with  it,  and  drop  them  with  a fpoon,  the  big- 
nefs  of  a nutmeg,  into  the  hot  fritter.  When  of  a good  golour, 
take  them  out,  and  drain  them  on  a fieve ; when  ready  to  ferve, 
ftrew  fugar  over,  or  glaze  them.  Dalrymple , 389. 

Plain  Fritters. 

Grate  the  crumb  of  a penny-loaf,  and  put  it  into  a pint  of 
milk  ; mix  it  very  fmooth  ; when  cold,  add  the  yolks  of  five 
eggs,  three  ounces  of  fifted  fugar,  and  fome  grated  nutmeg  ; fry 
them  in  hogs’-lard  ; pour  melted  butter,  wine,  and  fugar,  into 
the  difh.  Currants  may  be  added,  as  an  improvement. 

Fanfey  Fritters. 

Pour  a pint  of  boiling  milk  on  the  crumb  of  a penny-loaf,  let 
it  ftand  an  hour,  and  then  put  as  much  juice  of  tanfey  to  it  as 
will  give  it  a flavour ; (too  much  will  make  it  bitter,)  then, 
with  the  juice  of  fpinach,  make  it  a pretty  green.  Put  to  it  a 
fpoonful  of  ratafia- water,  or  brandy,  fweeten  it  to  your  tafte, 
grate  the  rind  of  half  a lemon,  beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  mix 
them  all  together  ; put  them  in  a tolling- pan,  with  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  butter ; ftir  it  over  a flow  fire,  till  it  is  quite  thick  ; 
take  it  off,  and  let  it  ftand  two  or  three  hours ; then  drop  them 
into  a pan  full  of  boiling  lard  ; a fpoonful  is  enough  for  a fritter  ; 
ferve  them  up  with  flices  of  orange  round  them,  grate  fugar  over 
them,  and  ferve  wine  fauce  in  a boat.  Ranald,  163. 

Currant  Fritters. 

Take  half  a pint  of  ale  that  is  not  bitter,  ftir  a fufficient 
quantity  of  flour  in  it  to  make  it  pretty  thick  ; add  a few  cur- 
rants ; beat  this  up  quick,  have  the  lard  boiling,  throw  in  a large 
fpoonful  at  a time. 

Royal  Fritters , 

Put  a quart  of  new  milk  in  a fauce-pan,  and,  as  the  milk  boils 
up,  pour  in  a glafs  of  fack.  Let  it  boil  up,  then  take  it  off,  and 
let  it  ftand  five  or  fix  minutes  ; then  fkim  off  all  the  curd  and 
put  it  into  a bafon  ; beat  it  up  well  with  fix  eggs,  feafon  it  with 
nutmeg ; then  beat  it  with  a whifk  ; add  flour  to  make  it  as 
thick  as  batter  ufually  is,  put  in  fome  fine  fugar,  and  fry  them 
quick.  GlaJJ'e , *62, 
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Apple  Fritters. 

Pare,  core,  and  flice  fome  fmall  apples  ; make  a batter  with 
three  eggs,  a little  grated  ginger,  and  almoft  a pint  of  cream  ; 
add  a glafs  of  brandy,  a little  fait,  and  flour  enough  to  make  it 
thick  ; put  in  the  apples,  fry  them  in  lard.  Majoti,  382. 

Hajly  Fritters. 

Heat  fome  butter  in  a ftew-pan.  Stir  a little  flour  by  degrees 
into  half  a pint  of  ale  ; put  in  a few  currants,  or  chopped 
apples  ; beat  them  up  quick,  and  drop  a large  fpoonful  at  a time 
all  over  the  pan.  Take  care  to  prevent  their  flicking  together, 
turn  them  with  an  egg-flice  ; and,  when  they  are  of  a fine 
brown,  lay  them  on  a difh,  and  throw  fome  fugar  over  them. 
You  may  cut  an  orange  into  quarters  for  garnilh.  Farley,  228. 

W tier  Fritters. 

For  thefe  fritters,  the  batter  muft  be  very  thick.  Take  five 
or  fix  fpoonfuls  of  flour,  a little  fait,  a quart  of  water,  the  yolks 
and  whites  of  eight  eggs  well  beat,  with  a little  brandy  ; (train 
them  through  an  hair  lieve,  and  mix  them  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients. The  longer  they  are  made  before  they  are  fried,  the 
better.  Juft  before  they  are  fried,  melt  half  a pound  of  butter, 
and  beat  it  well  in.  The  belt  thing  to  fry  them  in  is  lard. 
Mafon , 381.  Raff  aid,  163. 

Fine  Fritters. 

Take  fome  very  fine  flour,  and  dry  it  well  before  the  fire. 
Mix  it  with  a quart  of  milk,  but  be  careful  not  to  make  it  too 
thick  ; put  to  > fix  or  eight  eggs,  a little  fait,  nutmeg,  mace, 
and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  fack,  or  ale,  or  a glafs  of  brandy. 
Beat  them  well  together,  then  make  them  pretty  thick  with  pip- 
pins, and  fry  them  dry. 

Apple  Fraze. 

Having  cut  your  apples  in  thin  Dices,  fry  them  of  a fine  light 
brown  ; take  them  up  and  lay  them  to  drain,  keep  them  as 
whole  as  you  can,  and  either  pare  them  or  not,  as  you  think. pro- 
per ; then  make  a batter  as  follows  : Take  five  eggs,  leaving  out 
two  whites,  beat  them  up  with  cream  and  flour,  and  a little 
fack  ; make  it  the  thicknefs  of  a pancake-batter,  pour  in  a little 
melted  butter,  nutmeg,  and  a little  fugar.  Let  your  batter  be 
hot,  and  drop  in  your  fritters,  and  on  every  one  lay  a flice  of 
apple,  and  then  more  batter  on  them.  Fry  them  of  a fine  light 
brown  ; take  them  up,  and  ftrew  fome  double-refined  fugar  all 
pver  them,  Glaffc , 164. 
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Almond  Fraze. 

Blanch  and  beat  half  a pound  of  Jordan  almonds,  and  about  a 
dozen  bitter  ; put  to  them  a pint  of  cream,  eight  yolks  and  four 
whites  of  eggs,  and  a little  grated  bread.  Fry  them,  as  pan- 
cakes, in  good  lard ; and  when  done,  grate  fugar  over  them. 
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General  Obfervations  on  Pickling. 

THE  knowledge  of  pickling  is  very  efTential  in  a family,  but 
it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  health  of  individuals  is  often 
endangered,  merely  to  gratify  the  age.  Things  known  to  be 
pernicious,  are  frequently  made  ufe  of,  in  order  to  procure  a 
brighter  colour  to  the  article  meant  to  be  pickled.  It  is  indeed 
a common  pradtice  to  make  ufe  of  brafs  utenfils,  that  the  ver- 
digrife  extradled  from  it  may  give  an  additional  tint  to  all  pickles 
intended  to  be  green  ; not  confidering  that  they  are  communi- 
cating an  abfolute  poifon  to  that  which  they  are  preparing  for 
their  food.  Such  inconfiderate  proceedings,  it  is  hoped,  will 
hereafter  be  avoided,  efpecially  as  there  is  no  necellity  for  having 
recourfe  to  fuch  pernicious  means,  when  thefe  articles  will  be- 
come equally  green,  by  keeping  them  of  a proper  heat  upon  the 
hearth,  without  the  help  of  brafs  or  verdigrife  of  any  kind.  It 
is  therefore  highly  proper  to  be  very  particular  in  keeping  the 
pickles  from  fuch  things,  and  to  follow  ftridlly  the  diredlions  of 
your  receipts,  given  with  refpedl  to  all  kinds  of  pickles,  • which 
are  greened  only  by  pouring  your  vinegar  hot  upon  them,  and 
it  will  keep  them  a long  time.  Stone  jars  are  the  mod:  proper 
for  a]l  forts  of  pickles,  for  though  they  are  expenfive  in  the  hrlt 
purchafe,  yet  they  will,  in  the  end,  be  found  much  cheaper 
than  earthen  vefiels,  through  which,  it  has  been  found  by  expei* 
rience,  fait  and  vinegar  will  penetrate,  efpecially  when  put  in 
hot.  Be  careful  never  to  put  your  fingers  in  to  take  the  pickles 
* OUt, 
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out,-  as  it  will  foon  fpoil  them  ; but  always  make  ufe  of  a fpoon 
upon  thofe  occafions. 

To  pickle  Cucumbers . x 

Let  your  cucumbers  be  as  free  from  fpots  as  poflible,  and  take 
the  fmallefi  you  can  get  Put  them  into  ltrong  fait  and  water 
for  nine  or  ten  days,  or  till  they  become  yellow  ; and  ftir  them 
at  lead  twice  a day,  or  they  will  grow  foft.  Should  they  be- 
come perfe£lly  yellow,  pour  the  water  from  them,  and  cover 
them  with  plenty  of  vine-leaves.  Set  your  water  over  the  fire, 
and  when  it  boils,  pour  it  upon  them,  and  fet  them  upon  the 
hearth  to  keep  warm.  When  the  water  is  almoft  cold,  make  it 
boiling  hot  again,  and  pour  it  upon  them.  Proceed  in  this  man- 
ner till  you  perceive  they  are  of  a fine  green,  which  they  will  be 
in  four  or  five  times.  Be  careful  to  keep  them  well  covered 
with  vine-leaves,  with  a cloth  and  dilh  over  the  top,  to  keep  in 
the  fleam,  which  will  help  to  green  them  the  fooner.  When 
they  are  greened,  put  them  in  an  hair  fieve  to  drain,  and  then 
make  the  following  pickle  for  them  : — To  every  two  quarts  of 
white  wine  vinegar,  put  half  an  ounce  of  mace,  ten  or  twelve 
cloves,  an  ounce  of  ginger  cut  into  dices,  an  ounce  of  black  pep- 
per, and  an  handful  of  fait.  Boil  them  all  together  for  five  mi- 
nutes, pour  it  hot  upon  your  pickles,  and  tie  them  down  with  a 
bladder  for  ufe.  You  may  pickle  them  with  ale,  ale-vinegar, 
or  diddled  vinegar  ; and  you  may  add  three  or  four  cloves  of  gar- 
lic or  fhallots.  Rajff'ald , 342.  Farley , 236. 

To  pickle  Cucumbers  in  Jlices. 

Take  fome  large  cucumbers  before  they  are  too  ripe,  dice 
them  of  the  thicknefs  of  crown  pieces  in  a pewter  difh  ; to  every 
twelve  cucumbers,  dice  two  large  onions  thin,  and  fo  on  till 
you  have  filled  your  dilh,  with  a handful  of  fait  between  every 
row ; then  cover  them  with  another  pewter  difli,  and  let  them 
fland  twenty-four  hours ; then  put  them  into  a cullender,  and 
let  them  drain  very  well.  Put  them  in  a jar,  cover  them  over 
with  white  wine  vinegar,  and  let  them  fland  four  hours ; pour 
the  vinegar  from  them  into  a copper  fauce-pan,  and  boil  it  with 
a little  fait ; put  to  the  cucumbers  a little  mace,  a little  whole 
pepper,  a large  race  of  ginger  diced,  and  then  pour  the  boil- 
ing vinegar  on.  Cover  them  clofe,  and  when  they  are  cold,  tie 
them  down.  They  will  be  fit  to  cat  in  tw'O  or,  three  days. 
G Ioffe,  270. 

T 9 pickle  Mangoes. 

Cucumbers  ufed  for  this  purpofc  mull  be  of  the  largeft  fort, 
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and  taken  from  the  vines  before  they  are  too  ripe,  or  yellow  at 
the  ends.  Cut  a piece  out  of  the  fide,  and  take  out  the  feeds 
with  an  apple  fcraper  or  tea-fpoon.  Then  put  them  into  very 
firong  fait  and  water  for  eight  or  nine  days,  or  till  they  are  very 
yellow.  Stir  them  well  two  or  three  times  each  day,  and  put 
them  into  a pan,  with  a large  quantity  of  vine  leaves  both  over 
and  under  them.  Beat  a little  roach-allum  very  fine,  and  put  it 
into  the  fait  and  water  they  came  out  of.  Pour  it  on  your 
cucumbers,  and  fetit  upon  a very  flow  fire  for  four  or  five  hours, 
till  they  are  pretty  green.  Then  take  them  out,  and  drain  them 
in  an  hair  fieve,  and  when  they  are  cold,  put  to  them  a little 
horfe-radifh,  then  muftard-feed,  two  or  three  heads  of  garlic,  a 
few  pepper-corns,  a few  green  cucumbers  fliced  in  fmall  pieces, 
then  horfe-radifh,  and  the  fame  as  before-mentioned,  till  you 
have  filled  them.  Then  take  the  piece  you  cut  out,  and  few  it 
on  with  a large  needle  and  thread,  and  do  all  the  refl  in  the 
fame  manner.  Have  ready  the  following  pickle  : — To  every 
gallon  of  allegar,  put  an  ounce  of  mace,  the  fame  of  cloves,  two 
ounces  of  fliced  ginger,  the  fame  of  long  pepper,  Jamaica  pep- 
per, and  black  pepper  ; three  ounces  of  mufiard-feed  tied  up  in 
a bag,  four  ounces  of  garlic,  and  a ftick  of  horfe-raddifh  cut  in 
flices.  Boil  them  five  minutes  in  the  allegar,  then  pour  it  upon 
your  pickles,  tie  them  down,  and  keep  them  for  ufe.  Farley, 
240. 

To pickle  Onions. 

Take  fome  fmall  onions,  peel  them,  and  put  them  into  fait 
and  water  ; fhift  them  once  a day  for  three  days,  then  fet  them 
over  the  fire  in  milk  and  water  till  ready  to  boil  ; dry  them, 
pour  over  them  the  following  pickle  when  boiled,  and  cold  : — 
Double-diftilled  vinegar,  fait,  mace,  and  one  or  two  bav-leaves  ; 
they  will  not  look  white  with  any  other  vinegar. 

Another  way. 

Take  a fufficient  number  of  the  fmallefl:  onions  you  can  get. 
and  put  them  into  fait  and  water  for  nine  days,  obferving  to 
change  the  water  every  day.  Then  put  them  into  jars,  and 
pour  trefii  boiling  fait  and  water  over  them.  Let  them  {land 
clofe  covered  till  they  are  cold,  then  make  fome  more  fait  and 
water,  and  pour  it  boiling  hot  upon  them.  When  it  is  cold, 
put  your  onions  into  a hair  fieve  to  drain,  then  put  them  into 
wide-mouthed  bottles,  and  fill  them  up  with  diflilled  vinegar. 
Put  into  every  bottle  a flice  or  two  of  ginger,  a blade  of  mace, 
and  a large  tea-fpoonful  of  eating  oil,  which  will  keep  the  onions 
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white.  If  you  like  the  tafte  of  bay-leaf,  you  may  put  one  or  two 
into  every  bottle,  and  as  much  bay-falt  as  will  lie  on  a fixpencc. 
Cork  them  well  up.  Farley,  249. 

To  pickle  PValnuts  black. 

Your  walnuts  fhould  be  gathered  when  the  fun  is  hot  upon 
them,  and  always  before  the  fhell  is  hard,  which  may  be  eafily 
known  by  running  a pin  into  them  ; then  put  them  into  a 
ftrong  fait  and  water  for  nine  days  j flir  them  twice  a day,  and 
change  the  fait  and  water  every  three  days  ; then  put  them  in  a 
hair  fieVe,  and  let  them  ftand  in  the  air  till  they  turn  black  ; 
then  put  them  into  flrong  ftone  jars,  and  pour  boiling  allegar 
over  them  ; cover  them  up,  and  let  them  ftand  till  they  are  cold, 
then  boil  the  allegar  three  times  more,  and  let  it. ftand  till  it  is 
cold  between  every  time ; tie  them  down  with  paper,  and  a 
bladder  over  them,  and  let  them  ftand  two  months  ; then  take 
them  out  of  the  allegar,  and  make  a pickle  for  them.  To  every 
two  quarts  of  allegar,  put  half  an  ounce  of  mace,  half  an  ounce 
of  cloves,  one  ounce  of  black  pepper,  the  fame  of  Jamaica  pep- 
per, ginger,  and  long  pepper,  and  two  ounces  of  common  fait  ; 
boil  it  ten  minutes,  and  pour  it  hot  upon  your  walnuts,  and  tie 
them  down  with  a bladder,  and  paper  over  it.  Raffald , 347. 

Another  way. 

Take  large  full-grown  nuts,  but  before  they  are  hard,  and  lay 
them  in  fait  and  water  ; let  them  lie  two  days,  then  fhift  them 
into  frefh  water ; let  them  lie  two  days  longer,  then  fhift  them 
again,  and  let  them  lie  three  in  your  pickling  jar.  When  the  jar 
is  half  full,  put  in  a large  onion  ftuck  with  cloves.  To  a hundred 
walnuts,  put  in  half  a pint  of  muftard-feed,  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  mace,  half  an  ounce  of  black  pepper,  half  an  ounce  of  all-fpice, 
fix  bay-leaves,  and  a flick  of  horfe-radifh  ; then  fill  your  jar, 
and  pour  boiling  vinegar  over  them.  Cover  them  with  a plate, 
and  when  they  are  cold,  tie  them  down  with  a bladder  and  lea- 
ther, and  they  will  be  fit  to  eat  in  two  or  three  months  The 
next  year,  if  any  remains,  boil  up  your  liquor  again,  and  fkim 
it  ; when  cold,  pour  it  over  your  walnuts.  This  is  by  much 
the  belt  pickle  for  ufe,  therefore  you  may  add  more  vinegar  to 
it  ; what  quantity  you  pleafe.  If  you  pickle  a great  many  wal- 
nuts, and  eat  them  faft,  make  your  pickle  for  a hundred  or  two, 
the  reft  keep  in  ftrong  brine  of  fait  and  water,  boiled  till  it  will 
bear  an  egg";  and  as  your  pot  empties,  fill  them  up  with  thofe 
in  the  fait"  and  water.  Take  care  that  they  arc  covered  with 
pickle. 
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In  the  fame  manner  you  may  do  a fmaller  quantity  ; but  if 
you  can  get  rape  vinegar,  ufe  that  inftead  of  fait  and  water.  Do 
them  thus Put  your  nuts  into  the  jar  you  intend  to  pickle 
them  in,  throw  in  a good  handful  of  fait,  and  fill  the  pot  with 
rape-vinegar.  Cover  it  clofe,  and  let  them  ftand  a fortnight  ; 
then  pour  them  out  of  the  pot,  wipe  it  clean,  and  juft:  rub  the 
nuts  with  a coarfe  cloth,  and  then  put  them  in  the  jar  with  the 
pickle  as  above.  GlaJJ'e,  270. 

To  pickle  Walnuts  green. 

Take  the  largeft  double,  or  French  walnuts,  before  the  fhells 
are  hard,  pare  them  very  thin,  and  put  them  into  a tub  of  fpring 
water  as  they  are  pared ; put  to  them,  if  there  are  two  or  three 
hundred  nuts,  a pound  of  bay-falt ; leave  them  in  the  water 
twenty-four  hours,  then  put  them  into  a ftone  jar,  a layer  of 
vine-leaves,  and  a layer  of  walnuts  ; fill  it  up  with  cold  vinegar, 
and  when  they  have  flood  all  night,  pour  the  vinegar  from  them 
into  a copper,  with  a good  quantity  of  bay-falt  ; fet  it  upon  the 
fire,  and  let  it  boil,  then  pour  it  hot  on  the  nuts ; tie  them  over 
with  a woollen  cloth,  and  let  them  (land  a week  ; then  pour 
that  pickle  from  them,  rub  the  nuts  clean  with  a piece  of  flannel, 
and  put  them  again  into  the  jar,  with  vine-leaves,  as  before-men- 
tioned ; boil  frefh  vinegar ; to  every  gallon  of  vinegar,  four  or 
five  pieces  of  ginger,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  a nutmeg 
fliced,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
whole  black  pepper  ; pour  the  vinegar  boiling  hot  upon  the  wal- 
nuts, and  cover  them  with  a woollen  cloth  ; let  it  (land  four  or 
five  days,  and  repeat  the  fame  four  or  five  times.  When  the 
vinegar  is  cold,  put  in  half  a pint  of  muftard-feed,  a flick  of 
horfe-radifh  fliced  ; tie  them  down  with  a bladder,  and  then  with 
leather  ; they  will  be  fit  to  eat  in  three  weeks.  If  they  are  in- 
tended to  be  kept,  the  vinegar  mud  not  be  boiled,  but  then  they 
will  not  be  ready  under  fix  months.  Mafan , 346. 

To  pickle  French  Beans. 

Pour  a boiling-hot  wine  over  your  French  beans,  and  cover 
them  clofe ; the  next  day  drain  them  and  dry  them ; then  pour 
over  them  a boiling-hot  pickle  of  white  wine  vinegar,  Ja- 
maica pepper,  black  pepper,  a little  mace,  and  ginger.  Re- 
peat this  for  two  or  three  days,  or  till  the  French  beans  look 
green. 

To  pickle  Red  Cabbage. 

Slice  your  cabbage  crofs- ways,  put  it  on  an  earthen  difh,  and 
fprinkle  a handful  of  fait  over  it.  Cover  it  with  another  difh, 
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and  let  It  Hand  twenty-four  hours ; then  put  It  into  a cullender 
to  drain,  and  lay  it  in  your  jar.  Take  white-wine  vinegar 
enough  to  cover  it,  a little  cloves,  mace,  and  all-fpice...  rut 
them  in  whole,  with  a little  cochineal  bruifed  fine.  Then  boil 
it  up,  and  pour  it  either  hot  or  cold  on  your  cabbage.  Cover 
it  clofe  with  a cloth  till  it  is  cold,  if  you  pour  on  the  pickle 
liot,  and  then  tie  it  up  clofe,  as  you  do  Other  pickles.  Glaffe , 
276.  Farley,  246.  * * 

Another  way. 

Take  a fine  clofe  red  cabbage,  and  cut  it  thin  ; then  take  fome 
cold  ale-allegar,  and  put  to  it  two  or  three  blades  of  mace  and  a 
few  white  pepper  corns ; make  it  pretty  ftrong  with  fait,  and 
put  your  cabbage  into  the  allegar  as  you  cut  it ; tie  it  clofe 
down  with  a bladder,  and  a paper  over  that.  In  a day  or  two 
it  will  be  fit  for  ufe. 

7 0 pickle  Mufhrooms. 

Take  the  fmalleft  mufhrooms  you  can  get,  and  put  them  into 
fpring  water,  then  rub  them  with  a piece  of  new  flannel  dipped 
in  fait,  and  put  them  into  cold  fpring  water  as  you  do  them,  to 
keep  their  colour ; then  put  them  into  a fauce-pan,  throw  a 
handful  of  fait  over  them,  cover  them  clofe,  and  fet  them  over 
the  fire  four  or  five  minutes,  or  till  you  fee  they  are  thoroughly 
hot,  and  the  liquor  is  drawn  out  of  them  ; then  lay  them  between 
two  clean  cloths  till  they  are  cold,  then  put  them  into  glafs  bot- 
tles, and  fill  them  up  with  diflilled  vinegar ; put  a blade  or  two 
of  mace,  and  a tea-fpoonful  of  good  oil  in  every  bottle  y cork 
them  up  clofe,  and  fet  them  in  a cool  place. 

If  you  have  not  any  diflilled  vinegar,  you  may  ufe  white  wine 
vinegar,  or  even  allegar,  but  it  muff  be  boiled  with  a little  mace, 
fait,  and  a few  ftices  of  ginger ; it  mull  be  cold  before  you  pour 
it  on  your  mufhrooms.  If  your  vinegar,  or  allegar,  is  too  fharp, 
it  will  make  your  mufhrooms  foft : neither  will  they  keep  li> 
long,  or  appear  fo  white.  Rajfald,  355. 

F 0 pickle  Cauliflowers. 

Take  the  largeft  and  clofeft  you  can  get ; pull  them  into  fprigS, 
put  them  in  an  earthen  difh,  and  fprinkle  fait  over  them.  Let 
them  ftand  twenty-four  hours  to  draw  out  all  the  water,  then  put 
them  in  a jar,  and  pour  fait  and  water  boiling  over  them  ; cover 
them  clofe,  and  let  them  ftand  till  the  next  day ; then  take  them 
out,  and  lay  them  on  a coarfe  cloth  to  drain  ; put  them  into  glafs 
jars',  and  put  in  a nutmeg  fliced,  and  two  or  three  blades  of 

mace  in  each  jar.  Cover  them  with  diflilled  vinegar,  and  tie 
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them  down  with  a bladder,  and  over  that  a leather.  They  will 
be  fit  for  ufe  in  a month.  GlaJJe,  272. 

To  pickle  Capers . 

Thefe  are  the  flower-buds  of  a fmall  fhrub,  preferved  in 
pickle.  The  tree  which  bears  capers  is  called  the  caper-lhrub, 
or  bufh.  It  is  common  in  the  Weltern  part  of  Europe.  We 
have  them  in  fome  gardens,  but  Toulon  is  the  principal  place 
for  capers.  We  have  fome  from  Lyons,  but  they  are  flatter,  and 
lefs  firm  ; and  fome  come  from  Majorca,  but  they  are  fait  and 
difagreeable.  The  fineft  flavoured  are  from  Toulon.  They  ga- 
ther the  buds  from  the  blofloms  before  they  are  open,  then  fpread 
them  upon  a floor  in  the  room,  where  no  fun  enters,  and  there 
let  them  lie  till  they  begin  to  wither  ; they  then  throw  them  into 
a tub  of  fharp  vinegar,  and,  after  three  days,  they  add  a quan- 
tity of  bay  fait.  When  this  is  diflolved,  they  are  fit  for  packing 
for  fale,  and  are  fent  to  all  parts  of  Europe. 

The  fined  capers  are  thofe  of  a moderate  fize,  firm,  and  clofe, 
and  fuch  as  have  the' pickle  highly  flavoured;  thofe  which  are 
foft,  flabby,  and  half  open,  are  of  little  value.  Mafon,  353. 

To  pickle  Samphire. 

Take  the  famphire  that  is  green,  put  it  into  a clean  pan,  and 
throw  over  it  two  or  three  handfuls  of  fait ; then  cover  it  with. 
Spring-water.  Let  it  lie  twenty-four  hours,  then  put  it  into  a 
clean  fauce-pan,  throw  in  a handful  of  fait,  and  cover  it  with 
good  vinegar.  Cover  the  pan  clofe,  and  fet  it  over  a flow;  fire. 
Let  it  ftand  till  it  is  juft  green  and  crifp,  and  then  take  it  off  at 
that  moment ; for  if  it  fhould  remain  till  it  is  foft,  it  will  be 
fpoiied.  Put  it  in  your  pickling-pot,  and  cover  it  clofe.  As 
foon  as  it  is  cold,  tie  it  down  with  a bladder  and  leather,  and 
keep  it  for  ufe.  Or  you  may  keep  it  all  the  year  in  a very  ftrong 
brine  of  fait  and  water,  and  throw  it  into  vinegar  juft  before  you 
ufe  it.  Glajffe,  278.  Majon,  352.  Farley,  251. 

To  pickle  Beet  Roots. 

Beet-roots,  which  are  a pretty  garnifli  for  made  difhes,  are 
thus  pickled Boil  them  tender,  peel  them,  and,  if  agreeable, 
cut  them  into  fliapes ; pour  over  them  a hot  pickle  of  white-wine 
vinegar,  a little  pepper,  ginger,  and  horfe-radifti  fliced. 

To  pickle  Barberries. 

Let  your  barberries  be  gathered  before  they  are  too  ripe  ; take 
care  to  pick  out  the  leaves  and  dead  ftalks,  and  then  put  them 
into  jars,  with  a large  quantity  of  ftrong  fait  and  water,  and  tie 
them  down  with  a bladder. 
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N.  B.  When  you  fee  a fcum  over  your  barberries,  put  them 
into  frefh  fait  and  water;  they  require  no  vinegar,  their  own 
iharpnefs  being  fufficient  to  keep  them. 

To  pickle  Codlings. 

Gather  your  codlings  when  they  are  about  the  fize  of  a large 
French  walnut,  put  a quantity  of  vine-leaves  in  the  bottom  of  a 
brafs  pan,  then  put  in  your  codlings  ; cover  them  well  with  vine- 
leaves,  and  fet  them  over  a very  How  fire  till  you  can  peel  the 
Ikins  off ; then  take  them  carefully^up  in  a hair  fieve,  and  peel 
them  with  a pen-knife,  and  put  them  into  the  fauce-pan  again, 
with  the  vine-leaves  and  water  as  before ; cover  them  clofe,  and 
fet  them  over  a flow  fire  till  they  are  a fine  green  ; then  drain 
them  through  a hair  fieve,  and  when  they  are  cold,  put  them  in- 
to diftilled  vinegar ; pour  a little  meat-oil  on  the  top,  and  tie 
them  down  with  a bladder.  Raffald,  345. 

Indian  Pickle , or  Peccadillo. 

Quarter  a white  cabbage  and  cauliflower ; take  alfo  cucum- 
bers, melons,  apples,  French  beans,  plums,  all  or  any  of  thefe  ; 
lay  them  on  a hair  fieve,  ftrew  over  a large  handful  of  fait,  fet 
them  in  the  fun  for  three  or  four  days,  or  till  very  dry.  Put 
them  into  a ftone  jar  with  the  followdng  pickle : — Put  a pound 
of  race  ginger  into  fait  and  water,  the  next  day  ferape  and  flice 
it,  fait  it,  and  dry  it  in  the  fun  ; flice,  fait,  and  dry  a pound  of 
garlic  ; put  thefe  into  a gallon  of  vinegar,  writh  'two  ounces  of 
long  pepper,  half  an  ounce  of  turmeric,  and  four  ounces  of  muf- 
tard-feed  bruifed  ; (lop  the  pickle  clofe,  then  prepare  the  cab- 
bage, &c.  If  the  fruit  is  put  in,  it  mud  be  green. 

N.  B.  The  jar  need  not  ever  be  emptied,  but  put  in  the 
things  as  they  come  into  feafon,  adding  frefh  vinegar.  Majon , 
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To  pickle  Artichoke-bottoms. 

Take  fomc  artichokes,  and  boil  them  till  you  can  pull  the 
leaves  off,  then  take  off  the  chokes,  and  cut  them  from  the  (talk ; 
take  great  care  that  you  do  not  let  the  knife  touch  the  top ; 
throw  them  into  fait  and  w'ater  for  an  hour,  then  take  them  out, 
and  lay  them  on  a cloth  to  drain  ; then  put  them  into  large  wide- 
mouthed glaffes,  put  a little  mace  and  diced  nutmeg  between  ; 
fill  them  either  with  diflillcd  vinegar,  or  fugar,  vinegar,  and 
fpring-water ; cover  them  wdth  mutton  fat  fried,  and  tie  them 
down  with  a bladder  and  leather. 

‘To  pickle  Najlurtinm  Buds. 

After  the  bloffoms  are  gone  off,  gather  the  little  knobs,  and 
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put, them  into  cold  fait  and  water;  fhift  them  once  a day  for 
three  fucceffive  days,  then  make  a cold  pickle  of  white-wine  vi- 
negar, a little  white-wine,  (ballot,  pepper,  cloves,  mace,  nutmeg 
quartered,  and  horfe-radifli.  Put  in  the  buds. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

OF  POTTING. 

General  Obfervations  on  Potting. 

ALL  potted  articles  (honld  be  well  covered  with  butter  before 
they  are  lent  to  the  oven  ; it  is  alfo  very  necelfary  to  tie 
them  over  with  ftrong  paper,  and  to  bake  them  well.  When 
your  meat  is  taken  from  the  oven,  pick  out  all  the  Ikins  quite 
dean,  and  drain  the  meat  from  the  gravy,  otherwife  the  Ikins 
will  appear  as  blemifhes,  and  the  gravy  will  foon  turn  it  four. 
Let  your  feafoning  be  well  beat  before  you  put  in  your  meat,  and 
put  it  in  by  degrees  as  you  are  beating.  Prefs  your  meat  well 
when  you  put  it  in  your  pots,  and  let  it  be  quite  cold  before  the 
clarified  butter  is  poured  over  it. 

To  pot  Beef. 

Take  half  a pound  of  brown  fugar,  and  an  ounce  of  falt-petre, 
and  rub  it  into  twelve  pounds  of  beef.  Let  it  lie  twenty-four 
hours  ; then  wafh  it  clean,  and  dry  it  well  with  a cloth.  Seafort 
it  to  your  tafte  with  pepper,  fait,  and  mace,  and  cut  it  into  five 
or  fix  pieces.  Put  it  into  an  earthen  pot,  with  a pound  of  but- 
ter in  lumps  upon  it,  fet  it  in  an  hot  oven,  and  let  it  [land  there 
three  hours,  then  take  it  out,  cut  out  the  hard  outfides,  and  beat 
jt  in  a mortar.  Add  to  it  a little  more  pepper,  fait,  and  mace. 
Then  oil  a pound  of  butter  in  the  gravy  and  fat  that  came  from 
your  beef,  and  put  it  in  as  you  find  necellary  ; but  beat  the  meat 
exceedingly  fine.  Then  put  it  into  your  pots,  prefs  it  ciofe 
down,  pour  clarified  butter  over  it,  and  keep  it  in  a dry  place 
Farley,  262. 

To  pot  Beef  like  Venifon. 

Cut  the  lean  of  a buttock  of  beef  into  pound  pieces  ; for  ci.^ht 
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pounds  of  beef  take  four  ounces  of  falt-petre,  four  ounces  of  pe- 
tre-falt,  a pint  of  white  fait,  and  an  ounce  of  fal  prunella  ; beat 
the  falts  all  very  fine,  mix  them  well  together,  rub  the  falts  into 
the  beef ; then  let  it  lie  four  days,  turning  it  twice  a day ; then 
put  it  into  a pan,  cover  it  with  pump  water,  and  a little  of  its 
own  brine  ; then  bake  it  in  an  oven  with  houfhold  bread  till  it  is 
as  tender  as  a chicken,  then  take  it  from  the  gravy,  and  bruife 
it  abroad,  and  take  out  all  the  (kin  and  finews  ; then  pound  it  in 
a marble  mortar,  and  lay  it  in  a broad  difh  ; mix  in  it  an  ounce 
of  cloves  and  mace,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  pepper,  and 
one  nutmeg,  all  beat  very  fine.  Mix  it  all  very  well  with  the 
meat,  then  clarify  a little  frefh  butter,  and  mix  with  the  meat, 
to  make  it  a little  moift  ; mix  it  very  well  together,  prefs  it  down 
into  pots  very  hard,  fet  it  at  the  oven’s  mouth  juft  to  fettle,  and 
cover  it  two  inches  thick  with  clarified  butter.  When  cold,  co- 
ver it  with  white  paper.  GlaJJ'e,  26 1 . 

To  pot  Venifon . 

If  your  venifon  ftiould  happen  to  be  ftale,  rub  it  with  vine- 
gar, and  let  it  lie  one  hour ; then  dry  it  clean  with  a cloth,  and 
rub  it  all  over  with  red  wine;  feafon  it  with  beaten  mace,  pep- 
per, and  fait ; put  it  on  an  earthen  difh,  and  pour  over  it  half  a 
pint  of  red  wine,  and  a pound  of  butter,  and  fet  it  in  the  oven  ; 
if  it  be  a (houlder,  put  a coarfe  pafte  over  it,  and  bake  it  all  night 
in  a baker’s  oven.  Wuen  it  comes  out,  pick  it  clean  from  the 
bones,  and  bea*-  it  in  a marble  mortar,  with  the  fat  from  your 
gravy.  If  you  find  it  not  feafoned  enough,  add  more  feafoning 
and  clarified  butter,  and  keep  beating  it  till  it  is  a fine  pafte. 
Then  prefs  it  hard  down  into  your  pots,  and  pour  clarified  butter 
over  it ; keep  it  in  a dry  place.  Raff  aid,  295. 

To  pot  a Hare. 

Let  your  hare  hang  for  fome  days,  then  cut  it  into  pieces,  bake 
it,  with  a little  beer  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  fome  butter 
on  the  top  ; pick  it  from  the  bones  and  finews,  and  beat  it  with 
the  butter  from  the  top  of  the  gravy,  adding  enough  to  make  it 
very  mellow  ; add  fait,  pepper,  and  pounded  cloves  ; put  it  into 
pots,  fet  it  a few  minutes  in  a flack  oven,  pour  over  clarified  but- 
ter. Mafon,  302. 

To  pot  Eels. 

Take  a large  eel,  fkin  it,  cleanfe  it,  and  wafh  it  very  clean  ; 
dry  it  in  a cloth,  and  cut  it  into  pieces  as  long  as  your  finger.  S 
Seafon  them  with  a iittle  beaten  mace  and  nutmeg,  pepper,  fair, 

and  a lntlc  fal  prunella  beat  fine  ; lay  them  in  a pan,  then  pour 
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as  much  good  butter  over  them  as  will  cover  them,  and  clarified 
as  above. & They  mull  be  baked  half  an  hour  in  a quick  oven,  if 
a flow  oven  longer,  till  they  are  enough,  but  of  that  you  muff 
judge  by  the  fize  of  the  eels.  With  a fork  take  them  out,  and 
lay &t hem  on  a coarfe  cloth  to  drain.  When  they  are  quite  cold, 
feafon  them  again  with  the  fame  feafoning,  and  lay  them  in  the 
pot  clofe  ; then  take  off  the  butter  they  were  baked  in  clear  from 
the  gravy  of  the  fifh,  and  fet  it  in  a difh  before  the  fire.  When, 
it  is  melted,  pour  the  clear  butter  over  the  eels,  and  let  them  be 
covered  with  the  butter. 

N.  B.  In  the  fame  manner  you  may  pot  what  you  pleafe. 
You  may  bone  your  eels,  if  you  chufe  it,  but  then  do  not  put  in 
any  fal  prunella.  Glajfe,  237.  Farley,  265. 

To  pot  Chars. 

Cleanfe  your  chars,  and  cut  off  the  heads,  tails,  and  fins  ; lay 
them  in  rows  in  a long  baking  pan,  and  cover  them  with  butter. 
When  they  are  enough,  take  them  out  with  a fork,  and  lay  them 
on  a coarfe  cloth  to  drain.  When  they  are  quite  cold,  feafon 
them  well,  and  lay  them  clofe  in  the  pot ; then  take  off  the  but- 
ter they  were  baked  in  clear  from  the  gravy  of  the  fifh,  and  fet 
it  in  a difh  before  the  fire.  When  it  is  melted,  pour  the  clari- 
fied butter  over  the  char,  and  let  them  be  coyered  with  it. 

T 7 pot  Veal. 

Take  a fillet  of  veal,  cut  it  into  three  or  four  pieces,  feafon  it 
with  pepper,  fait,  and  a little  mace ; put  it  into  pots  with  half  a 
pound  of  butter  ; tie  a paper  over  it,  fet  it  in  an  hot  oven,  and 
bake  it  three  hour#,  When  you  take  it  out,  cut  off  all  the  out- 
fldes,  then  put  the  veal  into  a marble  mortar,  and  beat  it  with 
the  fat  from  your  gravy  ; then  oil  a pound  of  frefh  butter,  and 
put  it  in,  a little  at  a time,  and  keep  beating  it  till  you  fee  it  is 
like  a fine  pafle ; then  put  it  clofe  down  into  your  potting-pots, 
put  a paper  upon  it,  and  fet  on  a weight  to  prefs  it  hard.  When 
your  veal  is  cold  and  ftiff,  pour  over  it  clarified  butter  the  thick;- 
nefs  of  a crown  piece,  and  tie  it  down.  RaffaU,  296. 

To  pot  Salmon. 

Scale,  wafh,  and  dry  a falmon  that  is  quite  frefh  ; flit  it  up 
the  back,  and  take  out  the  bone;  mix  feme  grated  nutmeg, 
mace,  pepper,  and  fait,  and  ftrew  over  the  fifh  ; let  it  'lie  for  two 
or  three  hours,  then  lay  it  in  a large  pot,  and  put  to  it  half  a 
pound  of  butter;  put  it  in  an  oven,  and  let  it  bake  an  hour. 
When  it  is  done,  lay  it  on  fomething  flat,  that  the  oil  may  run 
from  it ; then  cut  it  to  the  fize  of  the  pots  it  is  to  be  put  in,  lay 
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the  pieces  in  layers  till  the  pots  are  filled,  with  the  fkin  upper- 
moll  ; put  a board  over  it,  and  lay  on  a weight  to  prefs  it  till 
cold  ; then  take  the  board  and  weight  off,  and  pour  over  it  cla- 
rified butter.  It  may  be  fent  to  table  in  pieces,  or  cut  in  fiices. 
Mtifon,  2 1 6. 

To  pot  Tongues. 

Rub  a neat’s  tongue  with  an  ounce  of  falt-petre,  and  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  brown  fugar ; let  it  lie  two  days,  and  then  boil 
it  till  it  is  quite  tender ; then  take  off  the  Ikin  and  fide-bits,  cut 
the  tongue  into  very  thin  flices,  and  beat  it  in  a marble  mortar, 
with  a pound  of  clarified  butter,  pepper,  fair,  and  mace  to  your 
tafte.  Beat  the  whole  very  fine,  then  put  it  clofe  down  into 
fmall  pott:ng-pots,  and  pour  clarified  butter  over  them. 

To  pot  Lampreys. 

Skin  them,  cleanfe  them  with  fait,  and  then  wipe  them  dry; 
beat  fome  black  pepper,  mace,  and  cloves  ; mix  them  with  fait, 
and  feafon  them.  Lay  them  in  a pan,  and  cover  them  with  cla- 
rified butter.  Bake  them  an  hour.  In.  other  refpe&s,  manage 
them  as  above  directed  for  eels,  and  one  will  be  enough  for  a 
pot.  You  mutt  feafon  them  well ; let  your  butter  be  good,  and 
they  vVill  keep  a long  time.  Glujfe,  237. 

To  pot  Pigeons. 

Seafon  your  pigeons  very  high  with  pepper  and  fait,  put  them 
into  a pot  with  butter  in  lumps  ; bake  them,  and  pour  off  the  fat 
and  gravy.  When  it  is  cold,  take  the  butter  from  the  top,  put 
more  to  it;  clarify  it,  pour  it  over  the  pigeons,  put  fingly  into  a 
pot,  w ith  a little  more  f.  afoning  added  to  them. 

To  pot  Woodcocks  ami  Snipes. 

Pot  them  as  you  do  pigeons. 

To  pot  Moor  Game. 

Pick  and  drawr  them,  w ipe  them  clean,  and  let  them  be  well 
feafoned  with  pepper,  fait,  and  mace  ; put  one  leg  through  the 
other,  road  them  till  they  are  enough,  and  when  cold,  put  them 
into  pntting-pots,  pour  clarified  butter  over  them,  and  keep  them 
in  a dry  place. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 


OF  COLLARING. 


General  Obfervations  on  Collaring, 

IN  collaring  any  kind  of  meat,  &cc.  care  is  required  in  rolling 
it  up  properly,  and  binding  it  clofe.  Always  boil  it  till  it  is 
thoroughly  done  ; and,  when  it  is  quite  cold,  put  it  into  the 
pickle  with  the  binding  on.  Take  it  off,  however,  the  next  day, 
and  it  will  leave  the  fkin  clear.  If  you  make  frelh  pickle  often, 
your  meat  will  Continue  good  much  longer. 

To  Collar  a Breajl  of  V *al. 

Bone  your  veal,  and  beat  it  a little,  then  rub  it  over  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg ; drew  over  it  a little  beaten  mace,  nutmeg,  pep- 
per, and  fait,  a large  handful  of  parlley  chopped  fmall,  with  a 
few  fprigs  of  fweet  marjoram,  a little  lemon-peel  cut  extremely 
fine,  one  anchovy,  wafhed,  boned,  and  chopped  very  fmall,  and 
mixed  with  a very  few  bread  crumbs ; then  roll  it  up  very  tight, 
bind  it  hard  with  a fillet,  and  wrap  it  in  a clean  cloth  ; then 
boil  it  two  hours  and  an  half  in  folt  water;  when  it  is  enough, 
hang  it  up  by  one  end,  and  make  a pickle  for  it.  To  one  pint 
of  fait  and  water,  put  half  a pint  of  vinegar ; when  you  fend  it 
to  table,  cut  a flice  off  one  end.  Garnifh  with  pickles  and  parf- 
ley.  Raff  aid,  300. 

To  Collar  Beef, 

Take  a piece  of  thin  Hank  of  beef,  and  bone  it,  cut  the  fkin 
off,  and  fait  it  with  two  ounces  of  falt-petre,  two  ounces  offal- 
prunella,  the  fame  quantity  of  bay-falt,  half  a pound  of  coarfe 
lugar,  and  two  pounds  of  white  fait.  Beat  the  hard  falts  fine, 
and  mix  all  together.  Turn  it  every  day,  and  rub  it  well  with 
the  brine  lor  eight  days.  Then  take  it  out  of  the  pickle,  wa(h 
it,  and  wipe  it  dry.  Take  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  a 
quaiter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  twelve  corns  of  all-fpice,  and  a 
nutmeg  beat  very  fine,  with  a fpoonlul  of  beaten  pepper,  a large 
quantity  of  chopped  parlley,  and  fome  fweet  herbs  chopped  fine. 
Sprinkle  it  on  the  beef,  and  roll  it  up  very  tight ; put  a coarlc 
cloth  round  it,  and  tie  it  up  very  tight  with  a beggar’s  tape.  Boil 
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it  in  a large  copper  of  water  ; and  if  it  is  a large  collar,  it  will 
take  fix  hours  boiling,  but  a fmall  one  will  be  done  in  five. 
Take  it  out,  and  put  it  in  a prefs  till  it  is  cold  ; but  if  you  have 
no  prefs,  put  it  between  two  boards,  and  a large  weight  upon  it 
tilh it  is  cold.  Then  take  it  out  of  the  cloth,  and  cut  it  into 
Dices.  Garnifh  with  raw  parfley.  OlaJJe,  262.  Farley,  254. 

To  Collar  flat  Ribs  of  Beef. 

Bone  your  beef,  lay  it  fiat  upon  a table,  and  beat  it  half  an 
hour  with  a wooden  mallet  till  it  is  quite  foft ; then  rub  it  with 
fix  ounces  of  brown  fugar,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  common  fait, 
and  an  ounce  of  falt-petre  beat  fine ; then  let  it  lie  ten  days, 
turning  it  once  every  day ; then  take  it  out,  and  put  it  in  warm 
water  for  eight  or  ten  hours  ; then  lay  it  flat  upon  a table,  with 
the  outward  Ikin  down,  and  cut  it  in  rows,  a-crofs,  about  the 
breadth  of  your  finger  ; but  be  careful  not  to  cut  the  oulfide 
ikin  ; then  fill  one  nick  with  chopped  parfley,  the  fecond  with 
fat  pork,  the  third  with  crumbs  of  bread,  mace,  nutmeg,  pep- 
per, and  fait,  then  parfley  again,  and  fo  on  till  you  have  filled 
all  your  nicks ; then  roll  it  up  tight,  and  bind  it  round  with 
coarfe  broad  tape;  wrap  it  in  a cloth,  and  boil  it  four  or  five 
hours  ; then  take  it  up,  and  hang  it  up  by  one  end  of  the  firing 
to  keep  it  round  ; fave  the  liquor  it  was  boiled  in,  the  next  day 
fkim  it,  and  add  to  it  half  as  much  allegar  as  you  have  liquor,  a 
little  more  mace,  long  pepper,  and  fait ; then  put  in  your  beef 
and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

N.  B.  When  you  fend  it  to  table,  cut  a little  off  at  each  end, 
and  it  will  be  in  diamonds  of  different  colours,  and  look  very 
pretty;  fet  it  upon  a dilh  as  you  do  brawn.  If  you  make  a 
frefh  pickle  every  week,  it  will  keep  a long  time.  Raffald,  303. 

To  Collar  a Calf’s  Head . 

Get  a calf’s  head  with  the  fkin  on,  feald  off  the  hair,  par-boil 
the  head,  and  bone  it  ;-  the  fore-part  mufi  be  flit;  boil  the 
tongue,  peel  it,  and  cut  that  and  the  palate  into  thin  flices,  put 
them  and  the  eyes  into  the  middle  of  the  head  ; take  fome  pepper, 
fait,  cloves,  and  mace,  and  beat  them;  add  fome  nutmeg  grated, 
fealded  parfley,  thyme,  favory,  and  fweet  marjoram,  cut  very 
fmall  ; beat  the  yolks  of  three  or  four  eggs,  fpread  them  over 
the  head,  and  then  firew  on  the  feaToning ; roll  it  up  very  tight, 
and  tie  it  round  with  tape ; boil  it  gently  for  three  hours  in  as 
much  water  as  will  cover  it.  When  the  head  is  taken  out,  fea- 
fon  the  pickle  with  fait,  pepper,  and  fpice,  and  add  to  it  a pint 
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of  white  wine  vinegar  ; when  it  is  cold  put  in  the  collar,  and 
when  fent  to  table,  cut  it  in  flices. 

To  Collar  a Pig. 

Your  pig  being  killed,  and  the  hair  drafted  off,  draw  out  the 
entrails,  and  wa(h  it  clean ; rip  it  open  with  a fharp  knife,  and 
take  out  all  the  bones ; then  rub  it  all  over  with  pepper  and  fait 
beaten  fine,  a few  fage -leaves,  and  fvveet  herbs  chopped  Imall ; 
then  roll  up  your  pig  tight,  and  bind  it  with  a fillet.  Fill  your 
boiler  with  foft  water,  a pint  of  vinegar,  a handful  of  fait,  eight 
or  ten  cloves,  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  a few  pepper-corns,  and 
a bunch  of  fweet  herbs.  When  it  boils,  put  in  your  pig  and 
boil  it  till  it  is  tender,  then  take  it  up,  and,  when  it  is  almoft 
cold,  bind  it  over  again,  and  put  it  into  an  earthen  pot ; then 
pour  the  liquor  your  pig  was  boiled  in  upon  it,  keep  it  covered, 
and  it  is  fit  for  ufe.  Mafon , 186. 

To  collar  Venifon. 

Bone  a fide  of  venifon,  and  take  away  all  the  finews,  and  cut 
it  into  fquare  collops  of  what  fize  you  pleafe.  It  will  make  two 
or  three  collars.  Lard  it  with  fat  clear  bacon,  and  cut  your 
lards  as  big  as  the  top  of  your  finger,  and  three  or  four  inches 
long.  Seafon  your  venifon  with  pepper,  fait,  cloves,  and  nut- 
meg. Roll  up  your  collars,  and  tie  them  clofe  with  coarfe  tape  ; 
then  put  them  into  deep  pots,  with  feafonings  at  the  bottoms, 
fome  frefh  butter,  and  three  or  four  bay-leaves.  Then  put  in 
the  reft,  with  fome  feafoning  and  butter  on  the  top,  and  over 
that  fome  beef-fuet,  finely  thred  and  beaten.  Then  cover  up 
your  pots  with  coarfe  pafte,  and  bake  them  four  or  five  hours. 

. After  that,  take  them  out  of  the  oven,  and  let  them  ftand  a little  ; 
take  out  your  venifon,  and  let  it  drain  well  from  the  gravy  ; add 
more  butter  to  the  fat,  and  fet  it  over  a gentle  fire  to  clarify. 
Then  take  it  off,  and  let  it  ftand  a little,  andfkim  it  well. 
Make  your  pots  clean,  or  have  pots  ready  fit  for  each  collar. 
Put  a little  feafoning,  and  fome  of  your  clarified  butter  at  the 
bottom  ; then  put  in  your  venifon,  and  fill  up  your  pots  with 
clarified  butter,  and  be  fure  that  your  butter  be  an  inch  above 
the  meat.  When  it  is  thoroughly  cold,  tie  it  down  with  double 
paper,  and  lay  a tile  on  the  top ; they  will  keep  fix  or  eight 
months ; and  you  may,  when  you  ufe  a pot,  put  it  for  a minute 
into  boiling  water,  and  it  will  come  out  whole.  Let  it  ftand  till 
it  is  cold,  (tick  it  round  with  bay-leaves,  and  a fprig  at  the  top. 
parley , 257. 
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To  collar  a Brcajl  of  Mutton. 

Bone  your  bread  of  mutton,  and  rub  it  over  with  the  yolk  of 
an  egg ; grate  over  it  a little  lemon-peel  and  a nutmeg,  with  a 
little  pepper  and  fait  ; then  chop  fmall  one  tea-cupful  of  capers, 
and  two  anchovies  ; (hred  fine  a handful  of  parfley,  and  a few 
jweet  herbs.  Mix  them  with  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf,  and 
flrew  it  over  your  mutton,  and  roll  it  up  tight ; boil  it  two  hours, 
then  take  it  up,  and  put  it  into  a pickle  like  that  for  the  calf’s 
head. 

Mock  Brawn. 

Boil  four  ox-feet  very  tender,  and  pick  the  flefli  entirely  from 
the  bones;  take  the  belly  piece  of  pork,  boil  it  till  it  is  almoll 
enough,  then  bone  it,  and  roll  the  meat  of  the  feet  up  in  the 
pork  very  tight  ; then  take  a ftrong  cloth,  with  fome  coarfe  tape, 
and  roll  it  round  very  tight  ; tie  it  up  in  the  cloth,  boil  it  till  it 
is  fo  tender  that  a draw  may  be  run  through  it.  Let  it  be  hung 
up  in  the  cloth  till  it  is  quite  cold  ; after  which,  put  it  into  cold 
fait  and  water,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe.  Mafon , 179. 

To  collar  Salmon. 

Take  a fide  of  falmon,  cut  off  an  handful  of  the  tail,  wafh 
your  large  piece  very  well,  dry  it  with  a clean  cloth,  wafii  it 
over  with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  and  then  make  force-meat  with 
what  you  cut  off  the  tail.  But  take  off  the  fkin,  and  put  to  it  a 
hand! ul  of  parboiled  oyfters,  a tail  or  two  of  lobfters,  the  yolks 
of  three  or  four  eggs  boiled  hard,  fix  anchovies,  an  handful  of 
fweet  herbs  chopped  fmall,  a little  fait,  cloves,  mace,  nutmeg, 
pepper  beat  fine,  and  grated  bread.  W ork  all  thefe  together 
into  a body,  with  the  yolks  of  eggs  ; lay  it  all  over  the  flefhy  part, . 
and  a little  more  pepper  and  fait  over  the  falmon  ; fo  roll  it  up 
into  a collar,  and  bind  it  with  broad  tape,  then  boil  it  in  water, 
fait,  and  vinegar,  but  let  the  liquor  boil  firft  ; then  put  in  your 
collars,  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  fliced  ginger,  and  nutmeg  ; let 
it  boil,  but  not  too  fait.  It  will  take  near  two  hours  boiling. 
When  it  is  enough,  take  it  up  into  your  foucing  pan,  and  when 
the  pickle  is  cold,  put.it  to  your  falmon,  and  let  it  ftand  in  it  till 
u fed,  or  otherwife  you  may  pot  it.  Fill  it  up  with  clarified  but- 
ter, as  you  pot  fowls.  That  way  will  keep  longcft.  GlaJJ'c , 
2j5,  and  262. 

To  collar  Eds. 

Cafe  your  eel,  cut  off  the  head,  flit  open  the  belly,  take  out 
the  ruts,  cut  off  the  fins,  take  out  the  bones,  lay  it  flat  on  the 
back!  urate  over  it  a fmall  nutmeg  ; add  two  or  three  blades 
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of  mace  beat  fine,  a little  pepper  and  fait ; ftrew  over  it  an  hand- 
ful of  parfley  fhred  fine,  with  a few  fage-leaves  ; roll  it  up  tight 
in  a cloth,  and  bind  it  well.  If  it  is  of  a middle  fize,  boil  it  in 
fait  and  water  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  hang  it  up  all  night  to 
drain  ; add  to  the  pickle  a pint  of  vinegar,  a few  pepper-corns, 
and  a fprig  of  fweet  marjoram  ; boil  it  ten  minutes,  and  let  it 
Hand  till  the  next  day  ; take  off  the  cloth,  and  put  your  eels  into 
the  pickle.  You  may  fend  them  whole  on  a plate,  or  cut  them 
in  flices.  Garnifh  with  green  parfley.  Lampreys  are  collared 
in  the  fame  manner.  Raffald,  46. 

To  collar  Mackarel. 

Gut  your  mackarel,  and  flit  them  down  the  belly  ; cut  off  the 
head,  take  out  the  bones,  but  take  care  not  to  cut  it  in  holes  ; 
then  lay  it  flat  upon  its  back,  feafon  it  with  mace,  nutmeg,  pep- 
per, and  fait,  and  an  handful  of  parfley  fhred  fine  ; ftrew  it  over 
them,  roll  them  tight,  and  tie  them  well  feparately  in  cloths ; 
boil  them  gently  twenty  minutes  in  vinegar,  fait,  and  water  ; 
then  take  them  out,  put  them  into  a pot,  pour  the  liquor  on 
them,  or  the  cloth  will  Hick  to  the  fifh  ; take  the  cloth  off  the 
fifh  the  next  day,  put  a little  more  vinegar  to  the  pickle,  and 
keep  them  for  ufe.  When  you  fend  them  to  table,  garnifh  with 
fennel  and  parfley,  and  put  fome  of  the  liquor  under  them. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

OF  TARTS,  CUSTARDS,  AND  CHEESECAKES. 

Obfervations  on  Tarts , &c. 

FOR  tarts  that  are  meant  to  be  eaten  cold,  make  the  fhort 
cruH.  An  apple-tart  is  made  the  fame  as  the  pie,  but  if 
to  be  eaten  cold,  make  the  fhort  crufi.  If  you  ufe  tin  patties 
to  bake  in,  butter  them,  and  put  a little  cruft  all  over  them,  or 
you  will  not  be  able  to  take  them  out ; but  if  you  bake  them  in 
glafs  or  china,  only  an  upper  cruH  will  be  neceffary,  as  you  will 
not  want  to  take  them  out  when  you  fend  them  to  table.  Lay 
fine  fugar  at  the  bottom,  then  your  cherries,  plums,  or  what- 
ever 
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ever  you  may  want  to  put  in  them,  and  put  fugar  at  the  top,* 
Currants  and  rafpberries  make  an  exceeding  good  tart,  and  do 
not  require  much’ baking.  Cherries  require  but  little  baking; 
goofeberries,  to  look  red,  mult  ftand  a good  while  in  the  oven. 
Apricots,  if  green,  require  more  baking  than  when  ripe. 
Quarter  or  halve  ripe  apricots,  and  put  in  fome  of  the  kernels. 
Preferved  fruit,  as  damafeenes  and  bullace,  require  but  little  bak- 
ing ; fruit  that  is  preferved  high  fhould  not  be  baked  at  all  ; but 
the  cruft  fhould  firft  be  baked  upon  a tin  the  fize  the  tart  is  to 
be;  cut  it  with  a marking-iron,  or  not,  and  when  cold,  take  it 
off,  and  lay  it  on  the  fruit.  Apples  and  pears  intended  to  be 
put  into  tarts  muft  be  pared,  cut  into  quarters,  and  cored.  Cut 
the  quarters  acrofs  again,  fet  them  on  in  a fauce-pan  with  as 
much  water  as  will  barely  cover  them,  and  let  them  fimmer  on 
a flow  fire  juft  till  the  fruit  is  tender.  P.ut  a good  piece  of  le- 
mon-peel into  the  water  with  the  fruit,  and  then  have  your  pat- 
ties ready.  Lay  fine  fugar  at  bottom,  then  your  fruit,  and  a 
little  fugar  at  top.  Pour  over  each  tart  a tea-fpoonful  of  lemon- 
juice,  and  three  tea-fpoonfuls  of  the  liquor  they  were  boiled  in  ; 
then  put  on  your  lid,  and  bake  them  in  a flack  oven.  Apricot 
tarts  may  be  made  in  the  fame  manner,  obferving  that  you  muft 
not  put  in  any  lemon -juice. 

A Rafpberry  fart  with  Cream. 

Roll  out  fome  thin  puff  pafte,  and  lay  it  in  a patty-pan  ; lay 
in  fome  rafpberries,  and  drew  over  them  fome  very  fine  fugar ; 
put  on  the  lid  and  bake  it  ; cut  it  open,  and  put  in  half  a pint 
of  cream,  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs  well  beat,  and  a little 
fugar.  Let  it  ftand  to  be  cold  before  it  is  fent  to  bake.  Majon , 

39 i. 

fo  make  Rhubarb  farts. 

Put  the  {talks  of  the  rhubarb  that  grows  in  the  garden,  and 
cut  them  in  pieces  of  the  fize  of  a goofeberry,  and  make  it  as  a 
goofeberry-tart. 

A Spinach  fart. 

Scald  the  fpinach  in  boiling  water,  and  drain  it  very  Well  to 
chop,  then  flew  it  in  butter  and  cream,  with  a little  fait,  fugar,  a 
few  pieces  of  dried  comfit  citron,  and  a few  drops  of  orange 
flower  water.  Clermont,  422. 

f art  de  Moi. 

Make  fome  good  puff-pafte,  and  lay  round  your  difh,  put 
fome  bifeuits  at  the  bottom,  then  fome  marrow,  and  a little  but- 
ter ; then  cover  it  with  different  kinds  of  fweetmeats,  as  many  as 
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you  hate,  and  fo  on  till  your  di(h  is  full  ; then  boil  a quart  of 
cream,  and  thicken  with  four  eggs  and  a fpoonful  of  orange 
flower  water.  Sweeten  it  with  fugar  to  your  palate,  and  pour 
over  the  rdf.  Half  an  hour  will  bake  it.  GlaJJ'e,  149.  Majon , 
•390.  Farley,  221. 

Almond  CuJlards. 

Put  a pint  of  cream  into  a tofling-pan,  a flick  of  cinnamon, 
a blade  or  two  of  mace,  boil  it,  and  fet  it  to  cool ; blanch  two 
ounces  of  almonds,  beat  them  fine  in  a marble  mortar  with  rofe- 
water ; if  you  like  a ratafia  tafle,  put  in  a few  apricot  kernels^ 
or  bitter  almonds  ; mix  them  with  your  cream,  fweeten  it  to 
your  tafle,  fet  it  on  a flow  fire,  and  keep  ftirring  it  till  it  is  pretty 
thick.  If  you  let  it  boil,  it  will  curdle  ; pour  it  into  cups,  &c. 
Rajfald,  256. 

Another  way . 

Put  a bit  of  cinnamon  into  a pint  of  cream,  fweeten  and  boil 
it.  When  cold,  put  to  it  one  ounce  of  fweet  almonds  (five  or 
fix  bitter)  blanched  and  beaten,  with  a little  brandy.  Stir  this 
over  the  fire  till  near  boiling  ; flrain  it  into  cups.  Mafm,  398. 

Plain  CuJlards. 

Take  a quart  of  new  milk,  fweeten  it  to  your  tafle,  grate  in 
a little  nutmeg,  beat  up  eight  eggs,  with  only  four  whites ; beat 
them  up  well,  ftir  them  into  the  milk,  and  bake  it  in  China 
bafons,  or  put  them  in  a deep  China  difli  ; lfave  a kettle  of  wa- 
ter boiling,  fet  the  cup  in,  let  the  water  come  above  half  way, 
but  do  not  let  it  boil  too  faft,  for  fear  .of  its  getting  into  the  cups, 
and  take  a hot  iron,  and  colour  them  at  the  top.  You  may  add 
a little  rofe- water.  GlaJJ'e,  289. 

Another  way. 

Set  a quart  of  good  cream  over  a flow  fire,  with  a little  cin- 
namon and  four  ounces  of  fugar.  When  it  has  boiled,  take  it 
off  the  fire,  beat  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and  put  to  them  a fpoon- 
ful of  orange-flower  water,  to  prevent  the  cream  from  cracking. 
Stir  them  in  by  degrees  as  your  cream  cools,  put  the  pan  over  a 
flow  fire,  ftir  it  carefully  one  way  till  it  is  almoft  boiling,  and 
then  pour  it  into  cups.  Farley , 305. 

Baked  CuJlards „ 

Boil  a pint  of  cream  with  mace  and  cinnamon  ; when  cold, 
take  four  eggs,  leaving  out  two  of  the  whites,  a little  rofe  and 
orange-flower  water  arid  fack,  nutmeg  and  fugar  to  your  palate : 
mix  them  well  together,  and  bake  them  in  China  cups. 

Orange 

a 
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Orange  Cujlards. 

Take  lialf  the  rind  of  a Seville  orange,  and  boil  it  tender  ; beat 
it  very  fine  in  a mortar,  and  put  to  it  a fpoonful  of  brandy,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf  fugar,  the  juice  of  a Seville  orange, 
and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  ; beat  them  all  well  together  for  ten 
minutes,  and  then  pour  in  by  degrees  a pint  of  boiling  cream  p 
keep  beating  them  till  they  are  cold,  then  put  them  in  cuftard 
cups,  and  fet  them  in  an  earthen  difh  of  hot  water.  Let  them 
(land  till  they  are  fet,  then  take  them  out,  and  flick  preferved 
orange  on  the  top.  They  may  be  ferved  up  either  hot  or  cold. 

Lemon  Cujlards. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs,  (train  them,  beat  them  with  a pint 
of  cream  ; fweeten  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  boil  it  with  the  peel 
of  one ; (train  it.  When  cold,  ftir  it  to  the  cream  and  eggs  ; 
ftir  it  till  it  near  boils ; or  put  it  into  a difh,  grate  over  the  rind 
of  a lemon,  and  brown  with  a falamander.  Majon,  398. 

Rice  Cujlards. 

Put  a blade  of  mace  and  a quartered  nutmeg  into  a quart  of 
cream  ; boil  it,  then  (train  it,  and  add  to  it  fome  whole  rice 
boiled,  and  a little  brandy ; fweeten  it,  ftir  it  over  the  fire  till  it 
thickens,  and  ferve  it  up  in  cups  or  a difh.  It  may  be  eaten 
cither  hot  or  cold. 

Fine  Cheefecakes. 

Take  a pint  of  cream,  warm  it,  and  put  to  it  five  quarts  of 
milk  warm  from  the  cow  \ then  put  runnet  to  it,  and  give  it  a 
ftir  about.  When  it  is  come,  put  the  curd  in  a. linen  bag  or 
cloth,  let  it  drain  well  away  from  the  whey,  but  do  not  fqueeze 
it  much  ; then  put  it  in  a mortar,  and  break  the  curd  as  fine  as 
butter  ; put  to  your  curd  half  a pound  of  fweet  almonds  blanched, 
and  beat  exceedingly  fine,  and  half  a pound  of  mackaroons  beat 
very  fine.  If  you  have  no  mackaroons,  get  Naples’  bifcuits ; 
then  add  to  it  the  yolks  of  nine  eggs  beaten,  a whole  nutmeg 
grated,  two  perfumed  plums  diflolved  in  rofe  or  orange-flower 
water,  and  half  a pound  of  fine  fugar ; mix  all  well  together, 
then  melt  a pound  and  a quarter  of  butter,  and  ftir  it  well  in  it ; 
then  make  your  puff-pafte  thus: — take  a pound  of  fine  flour,  wet 
it  with  cold  water,  roll  it  out,  put  into  it  by  degrees  a pound  of 
frefh  butter,  and  (hake  a little  flour  over  each  coat  as  you  roll  it. 
Make  it  juft  as  you  ufe  it. 

You  need  not  put  in  the  perfumed  plums,  if  you  diflike  them  ; 

and,  for  variety,  when  you  make  them  of  mackaroons,  put  in 

as 
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5s  much  tincture  of  faffron  as  will  give  them  a high  colour,  but 
no  currants.  This  we  call  a Saffron  Cheefecake.  Glaffe,  287. 

Almond  Cheefecakes. 

Take  four  ounces  of  Jordan  almonds,  blanch  them,  and  put 
them  into  cold  water,  beat  them  with  rofe-water  in  a marble 
mortar,  or  wooden  bowl,  with  a wooden  peftle  ; put  to  it  four 
ounces  of  fugar,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  beat  fine ; work  it  in 
the  mortar  or  bowl  till  it  becomes  white  and  frothy  ; then  make 
a rich  puff-pafte  as  follows  : — take  half  a pound  of  flour,  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  butter,  rub  a little  of  the  butter  into  the  flour, 
mix  it  (liff  with  a little  cold  water,  then  roll  your  pafte  ftraight 
out,  ftrew  over  a little  flour,  and  lay  over  it  in  thin  bits  one 
third  of  your  butter  ; throw  a little  more  flour  over  the  butter; 
do  fo  for  three  times,  then  put  your  pafte  in  your  tins,  fill  them, 
and  grate  fugar  over  them,  and  bake  them  in  a gentle  oven. 
Rajfald,  258. 

Common  Cheefecakes. 

Put  a quart  of  milk  on  the  fire,  beat  eight  eggs  well ; when 
the  milk  boils,  ftir  them  upon  the  fire  till  it  comes  to  a curd, 
then  pour  it  out ; when  it  is  cold,  put  in  a little  fait,  two  fpoon- 
fuls  of  rofe-water,  and  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  currants  j 
put  it  into  puff-pafte,  and  bake  it.  M^fon,  395. 

Lemon  Cheefecakes. 

Boil  the  peel  of  two  large  lemons  very  tender,  then  pound  it 
well  in  a mortar  with  four  or  fivd  ounces  of  loaf-fugar,  the  yolks 
of  fix  eggs,  half  a pound  of  frelh  butter,  and  a little  curd  beat 
fine ; pound  and  mix  all  together,  lay  a puff-pafte  in  your  patty- 
pans, fill  them  half  full,  and  bake  them. 

Orange  Cheefecakes  are  done  the  fame  way,  only  you  fhould  boiL 
the  peel  in  two  or  three  waters  to  take  out  the  bitternefs. 

Bread  Cheefecakes. 

Having  fiiced  a penny  loaf  as  thin  as  poflible,  pour  on  it  a pint 
of  boiling  cream,  and  let  it  ftand  two  hours.  Then  take  eight 
eggs,  half  a pound  of  butter,  and  a nutmeg  grated.  Beat  them 
well  together,  and  put  in  half  a pound  of  currants  well  wafhed 
ant  ( ried  before  the  fire,  and  a fpoonful  ©f  white  wine  or  bran- 
dy. 1 hen  bake  them  in  patty  pans  or  railed  cruft.  Farley , 308. 

Cheefecakes  the  French  way , called  Rameauins. 

1 ake  good  Parmefan  or  Chefhire  cheefe,  melt  it  in  a ftew- 
pan  with  a bit  of  butter,  and  one  or  two  fpoonfuls  of  water ; 
then  add  as  much  flour  as  will  make  it  pretty  thick,  and  quit 
the  iides  ol  the  pan  ; put  it  into  another  pan,  and  add  eggs  to  it, 
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one  by  one,  mixing  well  with  a wooden  fpoon  till  it  becomes  pretty 
light  and  clear;  add  one  or  two  pounded  anchovies,  and  a little 
pepper ; bake  the  cafes  fingly  upon  a baking-jplate,  or  in  paper 
cafes,  of  what  fhape  you  pleafe ; they  require  but  a fhort  time, 
and  a foft  oven,  and  muft  be  ferved  quite  hot.  Clermont,  434. 

Citron  Cheefecakes. 

Boil  a quart  of  cream  ; when  cold,  mix  it  well  with  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs  well  beaten ; then  fet  it  on  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil 
till  it  curds  ; blanch  fome  almonds,  beat  them  with  orange-flower 
water,  put  them  into  the  cream,  with  a few  Naples’  bifcuits  and 
green  citron  fhred  fine  ; fweeten  it  to  your  tafte,  and  bake  them 
in  tea-cups. 

Rice  Cheefecakes . 

Boil  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice  till  it  is  tender,  drain  it,  put 
in  four  eggs  well  beaten,  half  a pound  of  butter,  half  a pint  of 
cream,  fix  ounces  of  fugar,  a nutmeg  grated,  and  a glafs  of  ra- 
tafia water  or  brandy.  Beat  them  all  together,  and  bake  them  in 
xaifed  crufts. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

THE  ART  OF  CONFECTIONARY. 

'The  Colours  ufed  in  .Confectionary. 

To  make  the  red  Colour. 

BOIL  an  ounce  of  cochineal  in  half  a pint  of  water  for  about 
five  minutes,  then  add  half  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  pounded  allum ; boil  on  a flow  fire  about  as 
long  again.  It  is  eafiJy  known  to  be  done,  by  dipping  a penr 
or  a wooden  fkewer,  into  it,  and  writing  with  it  on  white  paper, 
for  if  it  writes  freely  like  ink,  and  keeps  its  colour,  it  is  done; 
take  it  off  the  fire,  add  two  ounces  of  fugar,  and  let  it  fettle ; 
pour  the  clear  off,  to  keep  in  a bottle  well  flopped. 
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The  blue  Colour . 

This  colour  is  only  made  for  prefent  ufe  ; put  a little  warm 
water  into  a plate,  and  rub  an  indigo  ftone  in  it  till  the  colour 
is  come  to  the  tint  you  would  have  it,  whether  pale,  or  a deep 
blue. 

'The yellow  Colour. 

This  is  done  in  the  fame  manner,  by  pouring  a little  water 
into  a plate,  and  rubbing  it  with  a bit  of  gamboge.  It  is  alio 
done  better  with  a yellow  lilly : take  the  heart  of  the  flower,  in- 
fufe  it  in  milk-warm  water,  and  preferve  it  in  a bottle  well 
flopped.  v 

The  green  Colour. 

Trim  the  leaves  of  fpinach,  boil  them  a moment  in  water, 
and  drain  them  very  well  to  pound ; fift  the  juice  in  a fieve  for 
ufe. 

Of  thefe  cardinal  colours,  you  may  make  any  alteration  in  imi- 
tation of  painters,  by  mixing  to  what  lhade  you  pleafe  $ but  talle 
and  fancy  mull  be  your  guides  upon  thofe  occafions. 
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General  Obfervations  upon  Cakes. 

ALWAYS  have  every  thing  in  readinefs  before  you  begin  to 
make  any  kind  of  cakes,  then  beat  your  eggs  well,  and  never 
leave  them  till  they  are  finilhed,  as  by  that  means  your  cakes 
will  not  be  fo  light.  When  you  put  butter  in  your  cakes,  be 
particularly  careful  in  beating  it  to  a fine  cream  before  you  put 
in  your  fugar,  otherwife  double  the  beating  will  not  have  fo  good 
an  effe£l.  Rice-cakes,  feed-cakes,  or  plum-cakes,  are  bell  baked 
in  wooden  garths  ; for  when  they  are  baked  in  pots  or  tins,  the 
outfides  of  the  cakes  are  burned,  and  they  are  fo  confined  that 
the  heat  cannot  penetrate  into  the  middle,  which  hinders  its 
rifing. 

A Bride  Cake. 

■ Take  four  pounds  of  fine  flour  well  dried,  four  pounds  of  frefli 
butter,  two  pounds  of  loaf  fugar  ; pound  and  fift  fine  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  mace,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  nutmegs  ; to 
' every  pound  of  flour  put  eight  eggs  y walh  and  pick  four  pounds 
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of  currants,  and  dry  them  before  the  fire;  blanch  a pound  of 
fwect  almonds,  and  cut  them  lengthways  very  thin,  a pound  of 
citron,  a pound  of  candied  orange,  a pound  of  candied  lemon, 
and  half  a pint  of  brandy ; firft  work  the  butter  with  your  hand 
to  a cream,  then  beat  in  your  fugar  a quarter  of  an  hour,  beat 
the  whites  of  your  eggs  to  a very  itrong  froth,  mix  them  with 
your  fugar  and  butter  ; beat  your  yolks  half  an  hour  at  lead:,  and 
mix  them  with  your  cake ; then  put  in  your  flour,  mace,  and 
nutmeg;  keep  beating  it  till  your  oven  is  ready,  put  in  your 
brandy,  and  beat  your  currants  and  almonds  lightly  in  ; tie  three 
fheets  of  paper  round  the  bottom  of  your  hoop,  to  keep  it  from 
running  out ; rub  it  wrell  with  butter,  put  in  your  cake,  and  lay 
your  fweetmeats  in  three  lays,  with  cake  betwixt  every  lay  ; af- 
ter it  is  rifen  and  coloured,  cover  it  wuth  paper  before  your  oven 
is  flopped  up  ; if  will  take  three  hours  baking.  Raffald,  265. 

A pound  Cake . 

Take  a pound  of  butter,  beat  it  in  an  earthen  pan  wfith  your 
hand  one  way,  till  it  is  like  a fine  thick  cream ; then  have  ready 
twelve  eggs,  but  half  the  whites  ; beat  them  well,  and  beat  them 
up  with  the  butter,  a pound  of  flour  heat  in  it,  a pound  of  fugar, 
and  a few  caraways.  Beat  it  all  well  together  for  an  hour  with 
your  hand,  or  a great  wooden  fpoon  ; butter  a pan  and  put  it  in, 
and  then  bake  it  an  hour  in  a quick  oven. 

For  change,  you  may  put  in  a pound  of  currants,  clean  wafhed 
and  picked.  Glajfe,  281.  Mafon,  400.  Farley,  292. 

A good  Plum  Cake. 

Take  three  pounds  of  flour,  three  pounds  of  currants,  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  almonds,  blanched  and  beat  grofsly,  about 
half  an  ounce  of  them  bitter,'  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fugar,  fe- 
ven  yolks  and  fix  whites  of  eggs,  one  pint  of  cream,  two  pounds 
of  butter,  half  a pint  of  good  ale  yeafl;  mix  the  eggs  and  the 
yeafl  together,  drain  them ; fet  the  cream  on  the  fire,  melt  the  ' 
butter  in  it ; ftir  in  the  almonds  and  half  a pint  of  fack,  part  of 
which  fliduld  be  put  to  the  almonds  while  beating ; mix  together 
the  flour,  currants,  and  fttgar,  what  nutmeg,  cloves,  and  mace 
are  liked  ; ftir  thefe  to  the  cream,  put  in  the  yeaft.  Mafon,  400. 

A common  Seed  Cake. 

Take  one  pound  and  a quarter  of  flour,  and  three  quarters  of 
a pound  of  lump  fugar  pounded,  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs,  and  the 
whites  of  four,  one  pound  of  butter  beat  to  a cream  with  the 
hand.  Mix  thefe  well;  add  almoft  an  ounce  of  carraway-feeds 
bruifed ; butter  the  pan  or  hoop  ; lift  fugar  on  the  top. 
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A rich  Seed  Cake. 

Take  a pound  of  flour  well  dried,  a pound  of  butter,  a pound 
of  loaf-fugar  beat  and  fifted,  eight  eggs,  two  ounces  of  carraway- 
feeds,  one  nutmeg  grated,  and  its  weight  of  cinnamon.  Firft 
beat  your  butter  to  a cream,  then  put  in  your  lugar,  beat  the 
whites  of  your  eggs  half  an  hour,  mix  them  with  your  fugar  and 
butter,  then  beat  the  yolks  half  an  hour,  put  to  it  the  whiles  ; 
beat  in  your  flour,  fpices,  and  feeds,  a little  before  it  goes  to  the 
oven  ; put  it  in  the  hoop  and  bake  it  two  hours  in  a quick  oven, 
and  let  it  ftand  two  hours.  It  will  take  two  hours  beating. 
Rajfald , 267. 

A good  common  Cake. 

Take  fix  ounces  of  rice-flour,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  wheat- 
flour,  the  yolks  and  whites  of  nine  eggs,  half  a pound  of  lump 
fugar  pounded  and  fifted,  and  half  an  ounce  of  carraway-feeds  ; 
beat  this  an  hour,  and  bake  it  an  hour  in  a quick  oven.  This 
cake  is  well  calculated  for  children  and  delicate  ftomachs,  as  it  is 
very  light,  and  has  no  butter  in  it. 

Portugal  Cakes. 

Mix  into  a pound  of  fine  flour  a pound  of  loaf-fugar  beat  and 
fifted,  then  rub  it  into  a pound  of  ipure  fweet  butter  till  it  is  thick 
like  grated  white  bread;  then  put  to  it  two  fpoonfuls  of  rofe- 
. water,  two  of  fack,  ten  eggs  ; whip  them  very  well  with  a whifk, 
then  put  into  it  eight  ounces  of  currants,  mixed  all  well  toge- 
ther ; butter  the  tin  pans,  fill  them  but  half  full,  and  bake  them  ; 
if  made  without  currants,  they  will  keep  half  a year.  Add  a 
pound  Of  almonds  blanched,  and  beat  with  rofe-water,  as  above, 
and  leave  out  the  Hour.  Thefe  are  another  fort,  and  better. 
Glajfe,  283. 

A plain  Cake. 

Take  two  pounds  and  an  half  of  flour,  fifteen  eggs,  two  pounds 
and  an  half  of  butter,  beat  to  a cream  ; three  quarters  of  a pound 
of  pounded  fugar ; bake  it  in  a hot  but  not  a fcorching  oven. 

An  Almond  Cake. 

Take  two  ounces  of  bitter,  and  one  pound  of  fweet  almonds, 
blanched  and  beat,  with  a little  rofe  or  orange-flower  wdter,  and 
the  white  of  one  egg;  half  a pound  of  fifted  loaf-fugar,  eight 
yolks  and  three  whites  of  eggs,  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  the 
rind  grated  ; bake  it  either  in  one  large  pan,  or  1 mall  pans. 
Mafon,  401. 

' Spueen  Cakes. 

Take  a pound  of  fugar,  beat  and  lift  it,  a pound  of  well-dried 
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flour,  a pound  of  butter,  e'ight  eggs,  half  a pound  of  currants 
. walhed  and  picked  ; grate  a nutmeg,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
mace  and  cinnamon.  Work  your  butter  to  a cream,  and  put  in 
your  fugar ; beat  the  whites  of  your  eggs  near  half  an  hour,  and 
mix  them  with  your  fugar  and  butter.  Then  beat  your  yolks 
near  half  an  hour,  and  put  them  to  your  butter.  Beat  them  ex- 
ceedingly well  together,  and  when  it  is  ready  for  the  oven,  put 
in  your  flour,  Ipices,  and  currants.  Sift  a little  fugar  over  them, 
and  bake  them  in  tins.  Farley , 303. 

Shrewjbury  Cakes. 

Take  half  a pound  of  butter,  beat  it  to  a cream,  then  put  in 
half  a pound  of  flour,  one  egg,  fix  ounces  of  loaf-fugar,  beat  and 
flfted,  half  an  ouree  cf  carraway-feeds  mixed  into  a pafte ; roll 
them  thin,  and  cut  them  round  with  a fmall  glafs,  or  little  tins ; 
prick  them,  and  lay  them  on  Iheets  of  tin,  and  bake  them  in  a 
flow  oven.  Raffald,  270. 

Bath  Cakes. 

Take  half  a pound  of  butter,  and  rub  it  into  a pound  of  flour ; 
add  one  fpoonful  of  good  barm,  warm  fome  cream,  and  make 
it  a light  pafte,  and  fet  it  to  the  fire  to  rife.  When  you  make 
them  up,  take  four  ounces  of  carrawav-comfits,  work  part  of 
them  in,  and  ftrew  the  reft  on  the  top.  Make  them  into  a round 
cake,  about  the  fize  of  a French  roll,  bake  them  on  fheet  tins, 
and  fend  them  in  hot  for  break  fa  ft. 

Little  Fine  Cakes. 

Take  one  pound  of  butter  beaten  to  a cream,  a pound  and  a 
quarter  of  flour,  a pound  of  fine  fugar  beat  fine,  a pound  of  cur- 
rants clean  walhed  and  picked,  fix  eggs,  two  whites  left  out ; 
beat  them  fine,  mix  the  flour,  fugar,  and  eggs,  by  degrees  info 
the  batter,  beat  it  all  well  with  both  hands.  Either  make  it  in- 
to little  cakes,  or  bake  it  in  one. 

Orange  Cakes. 

Take  what  quantity  you  pleafe  of  Seville-oranges  that  have 
good  rinds,  quarter  them,  and  boil  them  in  two  or  three  waters 
till  they  are  tender,  and  die  bitternefs  is  gone  off.  Skin  them 
and  then  lay  them  on  a clean  napkin  to  dry.  Take  all  the  Ikins 
and  feeds  out  of  the  pulp  with  a knife,  fhred  the  peels  fine,  put 
them  to  the  pulp,  weigh  them,  and  put  rather  more  than  their 
weight  of  fine  fugar  into  a tolling  pan,  with  juft  as  much  water 
as  will  dilfolve  it.  Boil  it  till  it  becomes  a perfect  fugar,  and 
then  by  degrees  put  in  your  orange-peels  and  pulp.  Stir  them 
well  before  you  fet  them  on  the  fire ; boil  it  very  gently  till  it 
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looks  clear  and  thick,  and  then  put  them  into  flat-bottomed 
glafles.  Set  them  in  a ftove,  and  keep  them  in  a conftant  and 
moderate  heat ; and  when  they  are  candied  on  the  top,  turn 
them  out  upon  glafles.  Farley , 299. 

N.  B.  Lemon-cakes  may  be  made  the  fame  way. 

Gingerbread. 

Take  three  quarts  of  fine  flour,  two  ounces  of  beaten  ginger, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  nutmeg,  cloves,  and  mace,  beat  fine, 
but  mod;  of  the  latter.  Mix  all  together,  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  fine  fugar,  two  pounds  of  treacle ; fet  it  over  the  fire, 
but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Three  quarters  of  a pound  of  butter 
melted  in  the  treacle,  and  fome  candied  lemon  and  orange-peel 
cut  fine ; mix  all  thefe  together.  An  hour  will  bake  it  in  a. 
quick  oven.  GlaJJ'e,  283. 

Little  Currant  Cakes. 

Take  a pound  and  an  half  of  fine  flour,  dry  it  well  before  the 
fire,  a pound  of  butter,  half  a pound  of  fine  loaf  fugar,  well  beat 
and  fifted,  four  yolks  of  eggs,  four  fpoonfuls  of  rofe-water,  four 
fpoonfuls  of  fack,  a little  mace,  and  one  nutmeg  grated.  Beat 
the  eggs  very  well,  and  put  them  to  the  rofe-water  and  fack  ; 
then  put  to  it  the  fugar  and  butter ; work  them  all  together,  ftrew 
in  the  currants  and  flour,  being  both  made  warm  together  before. 
This  quantity  will  make  fix  or  eight  cakes  \ bake  them  pretty 
crifp,  and  of  a- fine  brown.  Rajfaldi  272. 

Heart  Cakes. 

Take  a pound  of  butter,  and  work  it  with  the  hand  to  a 
cream ; put  to  it  a dozen  yolks  of  eggs,  and  half  the  whites, 
well  beaten,  a pound  of  flour  dried,  a pound  of  fifted  fugar,  four 
fpoonfuls  of  good  brandy,  and  a pound  of  currants  waihed  and 
dried  before  the  fire.  As  the  pans  are  filled,  put  in  two  ounces 
of  candied  orange  and  citron  ; continue  beating  the  cakes  till 
they  go  into  the  oven.  This  quantity  will  fill  three  dozen  of 
middling  pans. 

Naples'  Bifcuit. 

Put  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  very  fine  flour  to  a pound  of 
fine  fugar  fifted  ; fift  it  three  times,  then  add  fix  eggs  well  beat, 
and  a fpoonful  of  rofe-water.  When  the  oven  is  almoft  hot, 
make  them,  but  take  care  that  they  are  not  made  up  too  wet. 

Common  Bifcuit. 

Take  eight  eggs,  and  beat  them  half  an  hour  ; put  to  them 
a pound  of  fugar,  beat  and  fifted,  with  the  rind  of  a lemon 
grated.  Whilk  it  an  hour,  or  till  it  looks  light,  and  then  put 
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in  a pound  of  flour,  with  a little  rofe-water.  Sugar  them  over, 
and  bake  them  in  tins,  or  on  papers. 

French  Bifcuits . 

Having  a pair  of  clean  fcales  ready,  in  one  fcale  put  three 
new-laid  eggs,  in  the  other  fcale  as  much  dried  flour,  an  equal 
weight  with  the  eggs;  take  out  the  flour,  and  as  much  fine 
powdered  fugar;  firit  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  up  well  with 
the  whifk,  till  they  are  of  a fine  froth ; then  whip  in  half  an 
ounce  of  candied  lemon-peel  cut  very  thin  and  fine,  and  beat 
.well ; then,  by  degrees,  whip  in  the  flour  and  fugar,  then  flip  in 
the  yolks,  and  with  a l'poon  temper  it  well  together  ; then  lhape 
your  bifcuits  on  fine  white  paper  with  your  fpoon,  and  throw 
powdered  fugar  over  them.  Bake  them  in  a moderate  oven,  not 
too  hot,  giving  them  a fine  colour  on  the  top.  When  they  are 
baked,  with  a fine  knife  cut  them  off  from  the  paper,  and  lay 
them  in  boxes  for  ufe.  Glaffe,  285. 

Savoy  Bifcuits. 

Beat  the  whites  of  eight  eggs  till  they  are  a ftrong  froth,  then 
put  it  to  the  yolks,  with  a pound  of  fugar  , beat  them  altogether 
a quarter  of  an  hour.  When  the  oven  is  ready,  put  in  one 
pound  of  fine  flour  to  the  other  ingredients  ; ftir  it  till  it  is  well 
mixed  ; lay  the  bifcuits  upon  the  paper,  and  ice  them.  Let 
the  oven  be  hot  enough  to  bake  them  quick. 

Drop  BifcuiL 

Beat  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs  and  the  whites  of  fix,  with  one 
fpoonful  of  rofe-water,  half  an  hour,  thep  put  in  ten  ounces  of 
loaf  fugar  beat  and  fitted  ; whifk  them  well  for  half  an  hour, 
then  add  one  ounce  of  carraway-feeds  crufhed  a little,  and  fix 
ounces  of  fine  flour;  whifk  in  your  flour  gently,  drop  them  on 
wafer-papers,  and  bake  them  in  a moderate  oven.  Raffaldy 
276. 

Almond  Puffs. 

Take  two  ounces  of  fweet  almonds,  blanch  them,  and  beat 
them  very  fine,  with  orange-flower  water  ; beat  the  w'hites  of 
three  eggs*to  a very  high  froth,  and  then  flrew  in  a little  fifted 
fugar.  Mix  your  almonds  with  your  fugar  and  eggs,  and  then 
.•add  more  fugar  till  it  is  as  thick  as  pafle.  Lay  it  in  cakes,  and 
bake  it  in  a cool  oven,  on  paper.  Farley , 289. 

Sugar  Puffs. 

Beat  the  w'hites  of  ten  eggs  till  they  rife  to  a high  froth,  put 
them  into  a ffone  mo>tar,  or  wooden  bowl,  add  as  much  double* 
refined  fugar  as  will  make  them  thick  ; put  in  a little  ambergris 
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to  give  them  a flavour,  mb  them  round  the  mortar  for  half  an 
hour;  put  in  a few  carraway-feeds.  Take  a (heet  of  wafers, 
lay  them  on  as  broad  as  a fixpence,  and  as  high  as  they  can  be 
laid  ; put  them  in  a moderate  oven  half  a quarter  of  an  hpur, 
add  they  will  look  as  white  as  fnow.  MaJ'on,  407. 

German  Puffs. 

Mix  two  fpoonfuls  of  fine  flour  with  two  eggs  well  beat,  half 
a pint  of  cream  or  milk,  and  two  ounces  of  melted  butter ; {fir 
it  all  well  together,  and  add  a little  fait  and  nutmeg.  Put  them 
in  tea-cups,  or  little  deep  tin  moulds,  half  full,  and  bake  them  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  a quick  oven ; but  let  it  be  hot  enough  to 
colour  them  at  top  or  bottom.  Turn  them  into  a difh,  and 
drew  powder-fugar  over  them. 

Lemon  Puffs. 

Beat  and  flft  a pound  of  double -refined  fugar,  put  it  in  a bowl 
with  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  and  beat  them  well  together. 
Then,  having  beat  the  white  of  an  egg  to  a very  high  froth,  put 
it  alfo  in  your  bowl,  and  beat  it  half  an  hour  ; add  three  eggs, 
and  two  rinds  of  lemons  grated  mix  it  well  up,  duff  fome 
fugar  on  your  papers,  drop  on  the  puffs  in  fmall  drops,  and  bake 
them  in  an  oven  moderately  hot. 

To  make  Wafers. 

Put  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  well  beat,  to  a pint  of  cream,  mix 
it  as  thick  as  a pudding  with  flour  well  dried,  and  fugar  and 
orange-flower  water  to  the  tafle ; put  in  warm  water  enough  to 
make  it  as  thin  as  fine  pancakes  ; mix  them  very  fmooth,  and 
bake  them  over  a Hove.  Butter  the  irons  when  they  (tick. 

Icings  for  Cakes. 

Take  a pound  of  double-refined  fugar,  pounded  and  fifted  fine, 
and  mix  it  with  the  whites  of  twenty-four  eggs  in  an  earthen 
pan  ; whilk  them  well  for  two  or  three  hours,  till  it  looks  white 
and  thick,  and  then,  with  a thin  broad  board,  or  bunch  of 
feathers,  fpread  it  all  over  the  top  and  fides  of  the  cake.  Set  it 
at  a proper  diftance  before  a clear  fire,  and  keep  turning  it  con- 
tinually that  it  may  not  turn  colour ; but  a cool  oven  is  beft, 
where  an  hour  will  harden  it.  Or  you  may  make  your  icing 
thus:  Beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs  to  a ftrong  froth,  beat  a 
pound  of  Jordan  almonds  very  fine  with  rofe-water,  and  mix 
your  almonds  with  the  eggs  lightly  together  ; then  beat  a pound 
of  loaf  fugar  very  fine,  and  put  it  in  by  degrees.  When  your 
cake  is  enough,  take  it  out,  lay  on  your  icing,  and  proceed  as 
above  directed,  Farley,  304. 
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CANDYING  AND  DRYING. 

Before  you  attempt  to  candy  any  kind  of  fruit,  it  mull  be 
firft  preferved,  and  dried  in  a ftove,  or  before  the  fire,  that  none  : 
of  the  fyrup  may  remain  in  it  ; then  boil  your  fugar  to  the  j 
candy  height,  dip  in  your  fruit,  and  lay  them  in  dilhes  in  your 
ftove  to  dry.  I hen  put  them  in  boxes  for  ufe,  and  keep  them 
in  places  that  are  neither  moift  nor  hot. 

To  boil  Sugar,  candy  height. 

Put  a pound  of  fugar  into  a cleap  tolling- pan,  with  half  a 
pint  of  water,  fet  it  over  a very  clear  flow  fire  ; take  off  the  , 
fcum  as  it  rifes,  boil  it  till  it  looks  fine  and  clear,  then  take  out  ’ 
a little  with  a filver  fpoon  ; when  it  is  cold,  if  it  will  draw  a 
thread  from  your  fpooil,  it  is  boiled  high  enough  for  any  kind  of 
fweet-meat ; then  boil  your  fyrup,  and  when  it  begins  to  candy 
round  the  edge  of  your  pan,  it  is  candy  height. 

N.  B.  It  is  a great  fault  to  put  any  kind  of  fweet-meats  into 
too  thick  a fyrup,  efpecially  at  'the  firft,  for  it  withers  your 
fruit,  and  takes  off  both  the  beauty  and  flavour.  Raffald , 247. 

To  candy  Cajfia. 

Take  as  much  of  the  powder  of  brown  caflia  as  will  lie  upon 
tw cr  broad  (hillings,  with  what  muflc  and  ambergris  you  think 
proper.  The  caffip  and ' perfume  muff  be  powdered  together. 
Then  take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fugar,  and  boil  it  to  a candy- 
height  ; then  put  in  your  powder  and  mix  it  well  together,  and 
pour  it  into  pewter  faucers  or  plates,  which  mull  be  buttered 
vyry  thin,  and  when  it. is  cold  it  will  flip  out.  The  caflia  is  to 
be  bought  in  London  ; fometitnes  it  is  in  powder,  and  fome- 
times  in  a hard  lump.  GlaJJ'e,  373. 

To  dry  Greengages. 

Slit  them  down  the  feam,  juft  fcald  them  in  a thin  fyrup, 
with  vine-leaves  at  the  top  ; put  them  by  till  the  next  day,  keep- 
ing them  under  the  fyijup  ; then  put  them  into  a thick  fyrup 
cold ; fcald  them  gentlyln  this,  fet  them  by,  repeat  it  the  next 
day  till  they  look  clear;  fet  them  by  fora  few  days.  If  there 
is  occafion,  boil  them  once  more  ; take  them  from  the  fyrup, 
and  dry  them.  When  they  are  fet  by  in  the  fyrup,  let  it  be  in 
fomething  rather  narrow  at  the  top,  as  they  mult  be  covered, 

or  they  will  be  difcoloured.  Mafun,  435.  _ 1 

Candied 
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Candied  Orange -jlozvers. 

Boil  Tome  fugar  to  a candy-height,  put  fame  orange-flowers 
to  it,  and  take  it  off  the  fire  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  or 
till  the  flowers  difcharge  their  juice,  as  it  refrefhes  the  fugar ; 
put  it  upon  the  fire  again  to  bring  it  to  the  fame  degree  ; let  it 
cool  to  half,  put  it  into  moulds,  and  dry  it  in  a ftove  of  a mo- 
derate heat,  kept  as  equal  as  poflible.  It  is  known  to  be 
candied  by  thrufting  a fmall  Ikeyver  into  the  corner  of  each 
mould  to  the  bottom,  and  the  top  muft  be  fparkling  like  a 
diamond  ; put  the  moulds  upon  one  fide  to  drain  a good  while 
before  you  take  out  the  candy,  turn  it  over  upon  white  paper, 
and  keep  it  always  in  a dry  place.  Clermont,  541. 

To  candy  Ginger. 

Grate  an  ounce  of  race-ginger  very  fine,  and  put  it  into  a 
tofling-pan,  with  a pound  of  loaf-fugar  beat  fine,  and  as  much 
water  as  will  diffolve  it.  Put  them  over  a flow  fire,  and  ftir 
them  well  till  the  fugar  begins  to  boil ; then  ftir  in  another 
pound  of  fine  fugar  beat  fine,  and  continue  ftirring  it  till  it  be- 
comes thick.  Then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  drop  it  in  cakes 
upon  earthen  difhes  ; fet  them  to  dry  in  a warm  place,  when 
they  will  be  hard  and  brittle,  and  have  a white  appearance. 

To  candy  Lemon  or  Orange-peel. 

Cut  your  lemons,  or  oranges,  long  ways ; take  out  all  the 
pulp,  and  put  the  rinds  into  a pretty  ftrong  fait  and  hard  water 
llx  days,  then  boil  them  in  a large  quantity  of  fpring  water  till 
they  are  tender ; then  take  them  out,  and  lay  them  on  a hair 
fieve  to  drain  ; then  make  a thin  fyrup  of  fine  loaf-fugar,  a 
pound  to  a quart  of  water ; put  in  your  peels  and  boil  them  half 
an  hour,  or  till  they  look  clear ; have  ready  a thick  fyrup  made 
of  fine  loaf-fugar,  with  as  much  water  as  will  diffolve  it  ; put  in 
your  peels,  and  boil  them  over  a flow  fire  till  you  fee  the  fyrup 
candy  about  the  pan  and  peels  ; then  take  them  out,  and  grate 
fine  fugar  all  over  them  ; lay  them  on  a hair  fieve  to  drain,  and 
fet  them  in  a ftove,  or  before  the  fire  to  dry,  and  keep  them  in  a 
dry  place  for  ufe. 

N.  B.  Do  not  cover  your  fauce-pan  when  you  boil  either  le- 
mons or  oranges.  Raff  aid,  246. 

To  candy  Angelica. 

Take  it  in  April ; boil  it  in  water  till  it  is  tender,  then  take 
it  up  and  drain  it  from  the  water  very  well ; then  fcrape  the  out- 
fide  of  it,  and  dry  it  in  a clean  cloth,  and  lay  it  in  the  fyrup,  and 
let  it  lie  in  three  or  four  days,  covered  clofc  ; the  fyrup  muft  be 
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ftrong  of  fugar,  and  keep  it  hot  a good  while,  but  without  boil- 
ing. After  it  is  heated  a good  while,  lay  it  upon  a pie-plate, 
and  fo  let  it  dry  ; keep  it  near  the  fire  left  it  diflblve.  Glafl'e, 

3T1'  . 

Orange  Chips. 

Pare  fome  of  the  beft  Seville  oranges  aflant,  about  a quarter 
'of  an  inch  broad,  and. if  you  can  keep  the  parings  whole,  they 
will  have  a prettier  effedt.  When  you  have  pared  as  many  as 
you  intend,  put  them  into  fait  and  fpring-water  for  a day  or 
two ; then  boil  them  in  a large  quantity  of  fpring-water  till 
they  are  tender,  and  drain  them  on  a lieve.  Have  ready  a thin 
fyrup,  made  of  a quart  of  water  and  a pound  of  fine  lugar  ; boil 
them,  a few  at  a time,  to  keep  them  from  breaking,  till  they 
look  clear  ; then  put  them  into  a fyrup  made  of  fine  loaf-fugar, 
with  as  much  water  as  will  dilfolve  it,  and  boil  them1  to  a candy 
height.  When  you  take  them  up,  lay  them  on  a lieve,  and 
grate  double- refined  fugar  over  them.  Then  put  them  in  a ftove, 
or  before  the  fire,  to  dry.  Farley,  346. 

To  dry  Damafcenes. 

Gather  the  Damafcenes  when  full  ripe,  lay  them  on  a coarfe 
cloth,  fet  them  in  a very  cool  oven,  let  them  ftand  a day  or  two ; 
they  muft  be  as  dry  as  a frefh  prune  ; if  they  are  not,  put  them 
in  another  cool  oven  for  a day  or  two  longer ; then  take  them 
out ; they  will  eat  like  frelh  damafcenes  in  the  winter.  Majon, 
436.  Raffald , 242.  Farley , 347. 

To  candy  Cinnamon. 

Soak  fome  cinnamon  bark  in  water  about  twenty-four  hours, 
cut  it  into  pieces  of  what  length  you  pleafe,  and  boil  a moment 
in  fugar  of  candy  height ; drain  it  and  dry  it  in  the  ftove  upon 
rails,  till  it  comes  to  a proper  fubftance  to  put  in  candy  moulds; 
garniih  with  fugar,  and  when  it  is  half  cold,  put  it  to  dry  as  the 
orange-flower  candy.  Clermont,  542, 

T 0 dry  Apricots. 

Pare  and  ftone  abound  of  apricots,  and  put  them  in  your  tof- 
fing  pan  ; then  take  a pound  of  double-refined  fugar,  pound  and 
fift  it,  and  ftrew  a little  among  your  apricots,  and  lay  the  reft 
over  them.  After  letting  them  ftand  twenty-four  hours,  turn 
three  or  four  times  in  the  fyrup,  then  boil  them  pretty  quick 
till  they  feem  clear.  When  cold,  take  them  out,  and  lay  them 
on  glades;  then  turn  them  every  half  hour  the  firft  day,  the  next 
day  every  hour,  and  afterwards  as  may  appear  to  be  necellary. 

T« 
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To  dry  Pear  Plums. 

Take  two  pounds  of  pear-plumbs  to  one  pound  of  fugar  ; 
ftone  them,  and  fill  every  one  of  them  with  fugar;  lay  them  in. 
an  earthen  pot,  put  to  them  as  much  water  as  will  prevent  burn- 
ing them  ; then  fet  them  in  an  oven  after  bread  is  drawn,  let  them 
ftand  till  they  are  tender  ; then  put  them  into  a fieve  to  drain 
well  from  the  fyrup  ; then  fet  them  in  an  oven  again  till  they 
are  a little  dry  ; then  fmooth  the  (kins  as  well  as  you  can,  and  fo 
fill  them  ; then  fet  them  in  the  oven  again  to  harden  ; then  wafii 
them  in  water  fcalding  hot,  and  dry  them  very  well;  then  put 
them  in  the  oven  again  very  cool,  to  blue  them.  Put  them  be- 
tween two  pewter  difhes,  and  fet  them  in  the  oven.  Glajj'e , 
372. 

To  dry  Currants  In  Bunches. 

Stone  your  currants,  and  tie  them  up  in  bunches  ; to  every 
pound  of  currants  put  a pound  and  an  half  of  fugar,  and  to  every 
pound  of  fugar  put  half  an  pint  of  water  ; boil  the  fyrup  very 
well,  lay  your  currants  in  it,  fet  them  on  the  fire,  and  let  them 
juft  boil ; take  them  off,  cover  it  clofe  with  a paper,  let  them 
ftand  till  the  next  day,  then  make  them  fcalding  hot,  let  them 
ftand  for  two  or  three  days  with  paper  clofe  to  them  ; then  lay 
them  on  earthen  plates,  and  fift  them  well  over  with  fugar  ; put 
them  in  a ftove  to  dry ; the  next  day  lay  them  on  fieves,  but  do 
not  turn  them  till  the  upper  fide  is  dry,  then  turn  them  and  fift 
the  other  fide  well  with  fugar  ; when  they  are  quite  dry,  lay 
them  between  papers.  Raffald,  244. 


CREAMS. 

When  creams  are  made,  (train  the  eggs,  or  they  will  be  very 
apt  to  curdle. 

Cream  with  Eggs. 

Boil  three  parts  cream,  and  one  of  milk,  a fpoonful  of  orange- 
flower  water,  a bit  of  dried  lemon-peel,  and  a quarter  of  a pound 
,X)f  fugar  to  a quart ; let  it  boil  to  reduce  to  three  parts  ; then 
take  it  oft  the  fire,  and  add  four  yolks  of  eggs,  beat  up  ; make 
a liafon  oyer  the  fire  without  boiling,  fift  it  with  a fieve,  and 

firfifh 
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finifh  it  with  rennet.  Serve  either  with  or  without  cream. 
Clermont,  603. 

Pijlachio  Cream. 

Take  half  a pound  of  Piftachio  nuts,  break  them,  and  take 
out  the  kernels  ; beat  them  in  a mortar  with  a fpoonful  of 
brandy,  put  them  into  a tofling-pan,  with  a pint  of  cream,  and 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs  beat  very  fine  ; ftir  it  gently  over  a flow 
fire  till  it  is  thick,  but  do  not  let  it  boil,  then  put  it  into  a china 
foup-plate ; when  it  is  cold,  flick  fome  kernels,  cut  longways, 
all  over  it,  and  fend  it  to  table.  Glaffe,  292.  Raffald,  248. 
Farley,  310. 

Coffee  Cream. 

Roafl  one  ounce  of  coffee,  put  it  hot  into  a pint  and  an  half  of 
boiling  cream  ; boil  thefe  together  a little  ; take  it  off,  put  in 
two  dried  gizzards ; cover  this  clofe,  let  it  (land  one  hour, 
fweeten  with  double-refined  fugar  ; pafs  it  two  or  three  time# 
through  a fieve  with  a wooden  l'poon  ; put  it  into  a difh  with  a 
tin  on  the  top,  fet  the  difh  on  a gentle  flove,  put  fire  upon  the 
top  upon  the  tin  ; when  it  has  taken,  fet  it  by.  Serve  it  cold. 

Tea-cream  is  made  in  the  fame  manner.  Alajon,  444. 


Barley  Cream. 

Boil  a quantity  of  pearl-barley  in  milk  and  water  till  it  is 
tender ; then  flrain  the  liquor  from  it,  put  your  barley  into  a 
quart  of  cream,  and  let  it  boil  a little  ; then  take  the  whites  of 
five  eggs,  and  the  yolks  of  one,  beaten  wfith  a fpoonful  of  fine 
flour,  and  two  fpoonfuls  of  orange -flower  water  ; then  take  the 
cream  off  the  fire,  and  mix  in  the  eggs  by  degrees,  and  fet  it 
over  the  fire  again  to  thicken.  Sweeten  it  to  your  tafle,  pour  it 
into  bafons,  and,  when  cold,  ferve  it  up. 

Codling  Cream. 

Pare  and  core  twenty  codlings,  and  beat  them  in  a mortar, 
with  a pint  of  cream  ; flrain  it  into  a difh,  and  put  into  it  fome 
bread-crumbs,  with  a little  w'hite  wine.  Send  it  to  table. 

Goofeberries  may  be  done  in  the  fame  manner.  • 

Ice  Cream. 


Take  twelve 
beat  them  fine 


ripe  apricots,  pare,  done,  and  feald  them,  and 

in  a marble  mortar ; put  to  them  fix  ounces  ot 

double^refined  fugar,  and  a pint  of  fealding  cream,  and  wrork  it 
through  a hair  fieve;  put  it  into  a tin  that  has  a clofe  cover, 
and  fet  it  in  a tub  of  ice  broke  fmall,  and  a large  quantity  of 
fait  put  among  it.  "When  you  fee  your  cream  grow  thick 

round  the  edges  of  your  tin,  ltir  it,  and  fet  it  in  again  till  it 

mows 
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grows  quite  thick.  When  your  cream  is  all  frozen  up,  take 
it  out  of  the  tin,  and  put  it  into  the  mould  you  intend  it  to  be 
turned  out  of.  Then  put  on  the  lid,  and  have  ready  another 
tub,  with  fait  and  ice  in  it  as  before.  Put  your  mould  in  the 
middle,  and  lay  your  ice  under  and  over  it ; let  it  Hand  four  or 
five  hours,  and  dip  your  tin  in  warm  water  when  you  turn  it  out  ; 
but,  if  it  be  fummer,  remember  not  to  turn  it  out  till  the  mo- 
ment you  want  it.  If  you  have  not  apricots,  any  other  fruit 
will  anfwer  the  purpofe,  provided  you  take  care  to  work  them 
very  fine  in  your  mortar.  Raffald,  312. 

Hartfforn  Cream.  r 

Take  four  ounces  of  hartfhom  (havings,  and  boil  it  in  three 
pints  of  water  till  it  is  reduced  to  half  a pint,  and  run  it  through 
a jelly-bag  ; put  to  it  a pint  of  cream  and  four  ounces  of  fine 
fugar,  and  juft  boil  it  up  ; put  it  into  cups  or  glaffes,  and  let 
it  ftand  till  it  is  cold.  Dip  your  cups  or  glaffes  in  fcalding  wa- 
ter, and  turn  them  out  into  your  difh  ; ftick  diced  almonds  on 
them.  It  is  generally  eaten  with  white  wine  and  fugar.  Glaffe , 
292. 

Mrs.  Raffald,  page  250,  and  Mr.  Farley,  page  31 1,  have  the 
fame  receipt,  with  this  fingle  alteration — they  have  left  out  the 
four  ounces  of  fugar,  which  I fuppofe  proceeded  from  a miftake, 
inftead  of  being  meant  as  an  improvement. 

Blanched  Cream * 

Seafon  a quart  of  very  thick  cream  with  fine  fugar  and 
orange-flower  water  ; boil  it  and  beat  the  whites  of  twenty  eggs 
with  a little  cold  cream  ; (train  it,  and  when  the  cream  is  upon 
the  boil,  pour  in  the  eggs,  ftirring  it  very  well  till  it  comes  to 
a thick  curd  \ then  take  it  up,  and  (train  it  again  through  a hair 
fieve ; beat  it  well  with  a fpoon  till  it  is~  cold,  then  put  it  into 
a difh.  Mafon , 446. 

JVhipt  Cream. 

Mix  a quart  of  thick  cream,  the  whites  of  eight  eggs  beat 
well,  and  half  a pint  of  fack  ; fweeten  to  your  tafte  with  dou- 
ble-refined fugar.  You  may  perfume  it,  if  you  pleafe,  with  a 
little  mulk  or  ambergris,  tied  in  a rag,  and  fteeped  a little  in  the 
cream  ; whip  it  up  with  a whifk,  and  fome  lemon-peel  tied  in 
thp  middle  ot  the  whifk  ; take  the  froth  with  a fpoon,  and  lay 
it  in  your  glaffes  or  bafons.  .This  does  well  over  a tart. 

Orange  Cream . 

Take  and  pare  the  rind  ot  a Seville  orange  very  .fine,  and 
fqueeze  the  juice  of  four  oranges ; put  them  into  a ftew-pan 

witfo 
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with  half  a pint  of  water,  and  half  a pound  of  fine  fiigar  ; beat 
the  whites  of  five  eggs,  and  mix  into  it,  and  fet  them  on  a flow 
fire ; ftir  it  one  way  till  it  grows  thick  and  white,  drain  it 
through  a gauze,  and  ftir  it  till  cold ; then  beat  the  yolks  of  five 
eggs  very  fine,  and  put  into  your  pan  with  the  cream  ; ftir  it 
over  a gentle  fire  till  it  is  ready  to  boil,  then  put  it  in  a ba- 
fon,  and  ftir  it  till  it  is  cold,  and  then  put  it  into  your  glafles. 
GlaJJ'e,  igi. 

Mrs.  Rajfald,  page  252,  has  the  fame  receipt,  except  that 
in  dead  of  “ half  a pint  of  water,”  and  “ halt  a pound  of  fine 
fugar,”  the  fays,  “ One  pint  of  water,  and  eight  ounces  of  fu- 
gar.”  Mr.  Farley,  page  314,  has  followed  her  example. 

Spani/Jj  Cream. 

Mix  well  together  three  fpoonfuls  of  flour  of  rice  lifted  very 
fine,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  three  fpoonfuls  of  water,  and  two 
of  orange-flower  water ; then  put  to  them  one  pint  of  cream, 
and  fet  it  upon  a good  fire,  ftirring  it  till  of  a proper  thicknefs, 
and  pour  it  into  cups. 

Steeple  Cream. 

Take  five  ounces  of  hartlhorn,  and  two  ounces  of  ivory,  and 
put  them  into  a ftone  bottle  ; fill  it  up  with  fair  water  to  the 
neck  ; put  in  a fmall  quantity  of  gum-arabic  and  gum-dragon  ; 
then  tie  up  the  bottle  very  clofe,  and  fet  it  into  a pot  of  water, 
with  hay  at  the  bottom.  Let  it  Hand  fix  hours,  then  take  it 
out,  and  let  it  ftand  an  hour  before  you  open  it,  left  it  fly  in 
your  face  ; then  ftrain  it,  and  it  will  be  a ftrong  jelly  ; then  take 
a pound  of  blanched  almonds,  beat  them  very  fine,  mix  it  with 
a pint  of  thick  cream,  and  let  it  ftand  a little  ; then  ftrain  it 
out,  and  mix  it  with  a pound  of  jelly  ; fet  it  over  the  fire  till  it 
is  fealding  hot,  fweeten  it  to  your  tafte  with  double-refined  fu- 
gar ; then  take  it  off,  put  in  a little  amber,  and  pour  it  into 
fmall  high  gallipots,  like  a fugar-loaf  at  top  ; when  it  is  cold, 
turn  tfiem,  and  lay  cold  whipt  cream  about  them  in  heaps.  Be 
fijre  it  does  not  boil  when  the  cream  is  in.  GlaJJ'e , 290. 

Snow  and  Cream. 

Having  made  a rich  boiled  cuilard,  put  it  into  a china  or 
glafs  difh.  Then  take  the  whites  of  eight  eggs,  beaten  with  ^ 
rofe-water,  and  a fpoonful  of  treble -refined  fugar,  till  it  is  of  a 
ftrong  froth.  Put  fome  milk  and  water  into. a broad  ftew-pan, 
and  as  foon  as  it  boils,  take  the  froth  off  the  eggs,  lay  it  on 
the  milk  and  water,  and  let  it  boil  once  up ; then  take  it  off 

carefully 
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carefully,  and  lay  it  on  your  cuftard.  This  is  a pretty  fupper- 
difh.  Farley , 315. 

Burnt  Cream . 

Take  a pint  of  cream,  boil  it  with  fugar  and  a little  lemon- 
peel  fhred  fine  ; then  beat  the  yolks  of  fix,  and  the  whites  of 
four  eggs  feparately.  When  your  cream  is  cooled,  put  in  your 
eggs,  with  a fpoonful  of  -orange-flower  water,  and  one  of  fine 
flour  \ fet  it  over  the  fire,  keep  ftirring  it  till  it  is  thick,  then  put 
it  into  a difh.  When  it  is  cold,  fift  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fu- 
gar all  over  it,  hold  a hot  falamander  over  it  till  it  is  very  brown, 
and  looks  like  a glafs  plate  put  over  your  cream.  Raffald , 253. 

Lemon-peel  with  Cream. 

Pare  two  lemons,  fqueeze  to  them  the  juice  of  one  large  ofie, 
or  two  fmall  ones  ; let  it  (land  forrle  time,  then  ftrain  the  juice  to 
a pint  of  cream  ; add  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  beaten  and  drained  ; 
fweeten  it,  ftir  it  over  the  fire  till  thick,  and;  if  agreeable,  add  a 
little  brandy.  Mafon , 443. 

Pompadour  Cream. 

Take  the  whites  of  five  eggs,  and  after  beating  them  into  a 
ftrong  froth,  put  them -into  a tofling-pan,  with  two  ounces  of 
fugar,  and  two  fpoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water  ; ftir  it  gently 
three  or  four  minutes,  then  pour  it  into  a difti,  and  melted  but- 
ter over  it.  Send  it  in  hot. 


preserving, 

General  OhfervatioHs  upon  Preserving. 

IN  making  jellies  of  any  kind,,  avoid  letting  any  feeds  frorti 
the  fruit  fall  into  your  jelly ; and  be  careful  not  to  fqueeze  it 
too  near,  which  would  render  your  jelly  lefs  tranfparent, 
I ound  your  fugar,  and  let  it  diflolve  in  the  fyrup  before  you  fet 
it  on  the  fire  the  fcum  will  then  rife  the  better,  and  the  jelly 

Vu,  f n *1  ^nCr  co^our*  Coiling  jellies  too  high,  gives  them 
a darkifti  hue,  which  thould  therefore  be  avoided.  All  wet 
weet-meats  fhould  be  kept  in  a dry,  cool  place,  to  prevent 
j r becoming  mouldy,  or  lofing  their  virtue.  Tie  them  well 
ilown  with  white,  paper,  with  two  folds  of  thick  cap-paper 
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over  them.  Leaving  the  pots  open,  or  negligently  tied,  is  de- 
ftrudtive  to  them. 


Hartfhorn  Jelly. 

Boil  half  a pound  of  hartlliorn  in  three  quarts  of  water  over 
a gentle  fire,  till  it  becomes  a jelly.  If  you  take  out  a little  to 
cool,  and  it  hangs  on  the  fpoon,  it  is  enough.  Strain  it  while 
it  is  hot,  put  it  in  a well-tinned  fauce-pan,  put  to  it  a pint  of 
Rhenifh  wine,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf  fugar  ; beat  the 
whites  of  four  eggs,  or  more,  to  a froth,  ftir  it  all  together  that 
the  whites  may  mix  well  with  the  jelly,  and  pour  it  in  as  if  you 
were  cooling  it.  Let  it  boil  two  or  three  minutes,  then  put  in 
the  juice  of  three  or  four  lemons;  let  it  boil  a minute  or  two 
longer.  When  it  is  finely  curdled,  and  of  a pure  white  colour, 
have  ready  a fwan-fkin  jelly-bag  over  a china  bafon,  pour  in 
your  jelly,  and  pour  back  again  till  it  is  as  clear  as  rock  water  ; 
then  fet  a very  clean  china  bafon  under,  have  your  glafies  as  clean 
as  poflible,  and  with  a clean  fpoon  fill  your  glalfes.  Have  ready 
fome  thin  rind  of  the  lemons,  and  when  you  have  filled  half 
your  glafies,  throw  your  peel  into  the  bafon  ; and  when  the 
jelly  is  all  run  out  of  the  bag,  with  a clean  fpoon  fill  the  reft  of 
the  glafies,  and  they  will  look  of  a fine  amber  colour.  In 
putting  in  the  ingredients,  there  is  no  certain  rule.  You 

muft  put  in  lemon  and  fugar  to  your  palate.  Moft  people  love 
them  fweet ; and  indeed  they  are  good  for  nothing  unlefs  they 
are.  GlaJJe,  294. 

Another  way . 

Put  two  quarts  of  water  into  a clean  pan,  with  half  a pound 
of  hartfhorn  fhavings,  let  it  fimmer  till  near  one  half  is  re- 
duced ; ftrain  it  off,  then  put  in  the  peel  of  four  oranges  and  two 
lemons,  pared  very  thin ; boil  them  five  minutes,  put  to  it  the 
juice  of  the  before-mentioned  lemons  and  oranges,  with  about 
ten  ounces  of  double-refined  fugar  ; beat  the  whites  of  fix  eggs 
to  a froth,  mix  them  carefully  with  your  jelly,  that  you  do  not 
poach  the  eggs ; juft  let  it  boil  up,  and  run  it  through  a jelly- 
bag  till  it  is  clear.  Raffald , 210. 


Calves' -feet  Jelly. 

To  two  calf’s  feet,  put  three  quarts  of  water,  boil  it  to  one 
quart ; when  cold,  take  off  the  fat,  and  take  the  jelly  from  the 
fediment ; put  to  it  one  pint  of  white  wine,  half  a pound  of  fu- 
gar, the  juice  of  three  lemons,  the  peel  of  one.  Whifk  the 
whites  of  two  eggs.  Put  all  into  a fauce-pan,  boil  it  a few  mi- 
nutes ; put  it  through  a jelly-bag  till  it  is  fine.  Mafon,  447. 

Red 
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Red  or  white  Currant  Jelly. 

Boil  your  currants  in  a preferving  pan  till  the  juice  will  eafily 
mafh  through  a fieve  or  coth  ; put  in  an  equal  quantity  of  clari- 
fied fugar  and  juice,  boil  and  fcum  it  till  it  will  jelly.  When 
cold,  put  on  paper  dipped  in  brandy. 

Black  Currant  Jelly. 

Gather  your  currants  on  a dry  day  when  they  are  ripe  ; pick 
them  from  the  ftalk|,  put  them  into  a large  ftew-pot,  and  put  a 
quart  of  water  to  ^very  ten  quarts  of  currants  ; fet  them  in  a 
cool  oven  for  two  hours,  having  firft  tied  a paper  over  them  ; 
then  fqueeze  them  through  a very  fine  cloth,  and  to  every  quart 
of  juice  add  a pound  and  an  half  of  loaf-fugar  broken  into  fmall 
pieces.  Stir  it  g ntly  till  the  fugar  is  melted,  and  when  it  boils, 
fkim  it  well.  Let  it  boil  pretty  thick  for  half  an  hour  over  a 
clear  fire,  then  pour  it  into  pots,  and  put  brandy  papers  over 
them.  Raff  aid,  2H.  Farley,  321. 

Orange  Jelly. 

Take  half  a pound  of  hartlhorn  fhavings,  or  four  ounces  of 
ifing-glafs,  and  boil  it  in  fpring-water  till  it  is  of  a ftrong  jelly  ; 
take  the  juice  of  three  Seville  oranges,  three  lemons,  and  lix. 
China  oranges,  and  the  rind  of  one  Seville  orange  and  one  lemon, 
pared  very  thin  ; put  them  to  your  jelly,  fweeten  it  with  loaf- 
fugar  to  your  palate  ; beat  up  the  whites  of  eight  eggs  to  a froth, 
and  mix  well  in,  then  boil  it  for  ten  minutes,  then  run  it 
through  a jelly-bag  till'  it  is  very  clear,  and  put  it  in  moulds  till 
cold,  then  dip  your  mould  in  warm  water,  and  turn  it  out  into 
a China  dilh,  or  a flat  glafs,  and  garnifh  with  flowers.  Glaffe , 
*95- 

Rafpberry  Jelly. 

Make  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  currant-jelly,  only  put  one 
half  currants,  and  the  other  half  rafpberries. 

Ifing-glafs  Jelly. 

r5ou  an  ounce  of  lfing  glafs,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
cloves,  in  a quart  of  water,  till  it  is  reduced  to  a pint,  then  flrain 
it  over  fome>  fugar. 

Ribband  Jelly. 

Take  four  calf  s feet,  take  out  the  great  bones,  and  put  the 
feet  into  a poj:  with  ten  quarts  of  water,  three  ounces  of  hartf- 
horn,  three  ounces  of  ifing-glafs,  a nutmeg  quartered,  and  four 
blades  of  mace  ; boil  it  till  it  comes  to  two  quarts,  flrain  it 
through  a flannel  bag,  let  it  (land  twenty-four  hours,  then  fcrape 
off  all  the  fat  from  the  top  very  clean,  then  flice  it,  put  to  it  the 
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whites  of  fix  eggs  beaten  to  a froth  ; boil  it  a little,  and  rtrafn 
it  through  a flanhel  bag;  then  run  the  jelly  into  little  high  glaffes, 
run  every  colour  as  thick  as  your  finger,  one  colour  mud  be 
thoroughly  cold  before  you  put  another  on,  and  that  you  put  on 
mult  be  but  blood  warm,  for  fear  it  mix  together.  You  mull 
colour  red  with  cochineal,  green  with  fpinach,  yellow  with  faf- 
fron,  blue  with  fyrup  of  violets,  white  with  thick  cream,  and 
fometimes  the  jelly  by  itfelf.  You  may  add  orange-flower  wa- 
ter, or  wine  and  fugar,  and  lemon,  if  you  p^pfd;  but  this  is  all 
fancy.  GlaJJ'e,  295.  Farley , 322. 

Cherry  Jam. 

Stone  fome  cherries,  boil  them  well,  and  break  them ; take 
them  off  the  fire,  let  the  juice  run  from  them  ; to  three  pounds 
of  cherries,  boil  together  half  a pint  of  red  currant  juice,  and 
half  a pound  of  loaf-fugar  ; put  in  the  cherries  as  they  boil,  fift 
in  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  fugar ; boil  the  cherries  very  fall 
for  more  than  half  an  hour.  When  cold,  put  on  brandy  paper. 
Maforiy  420. 

Red  Rafpherry  Jam. 

Gather  your  rafpberries  when  they  are  ripe  and  dry,  pick 
them  very  carefully  from  the  ftalks  and  dead  ones,  crufh  them 
in  a bowl  with  a filver  or  wooden  fpoon,  (pewter  is  apt  to  turn 
them  a purple  colour) ; as  foon  as  you  have  crulhed  them,  ftrew 
in  their  own  weight  of  loaf-fugar,  and  half  their  weight  of  cur- 
rant-juice, baked  and  drained  as  for  jelly;  then  fet  them  over 
a clear  flow  fire,  boil  them  half  an  hour,  fkim  them  well,  and 
keep  ftirring  them  at  the  time,  then  put  them  into  pots  or 
glaffes,  with  brandy-papers  over  them,  and  keep  them  for  ufe. 

N.  B.  As  foon  as  you  have  got  your  berries,  ftrew  in  your 
fugar  ; do  not  let  them  ftand  long  before  you  boil  them,  it  will 
preferve  their  flavour.  Raffald,  212. 

Apricot  Jam. 

Provide  fome  fine  rich  apricots,  cut  them  in  thin  pieces,  and 
infufe  them  in  an  earthen  pot  till  they  are  tender  and  dry  ; put 
a pound  of  double-refined  fugar,  and  three  fpoonfuls  of  water 
to  every  pound  and  an  half  of  apricots.  Then  boil  your  fugar 
to  a candy  height,  and  put  it  upon  your  apricots.  Set  them 
over  a flow  fire,  and  ftir  them  till  they  appear  clear' and  thick  ; 
but  they  mud  only  fimmer,  not  boil ; then  put  them  in  your 
glaffes. 

Black  Currant  Jam. 

Gather  your  currants  when  they  arc  full  ripe,  and  pick  them 
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clean  from  the  {talks,  then  bruife  them  well  in  a bowl,  and  to 
every  pound  of  currants  put  a pound  and  an  half  oi  loaf-fugar, 
finely  beaten.  Put  them  into  a preferving-pan,  boil  them  half 
an  hour,  {kirn  and  ftir  them  all  the  time,  and  then  put  them  in- 
to pots.  Farley,  318. 

Green  Goofeberry  Jam. 

Take  fome  large  full-grown  green  goofeberries,  but  not  too 
ripe ; cut  them  in  half,  take  out  the  feeds ; put  them  in  a pan 
of  cold  fpring  water,  lay  fome  vine-leaves  at  the  bottom,  then 
fome  goofeberries^  then  vine-leaves,  till  all  the  fruit  is  in  the 
pan ; cover  it  very  clofe,  that  no  (team  can  evaporate,  and  fet 
them  on  a very  flow  fire.  When  they  are  fcalding  hot,  take 
them  off ; then  fet  them  on  again,  and  then  take  them  off  ^ they 
mult  be  done  fo  till  they  are  of  a good  green ; lay  them  on  a 
fieve  to  drain,  beat  them  in  a marble  mortar  wdth  their  weight 
in  fugar ; then  take  a quart  of  water,  and  a quart  of  goofeber- 
ries, boil  them  to  a math,  fqueezethem;  to  every  pint  of  this 
liquor,  put  a pound  of  fine  loaf-fugar,  boil  and  Ikim  it ; then 
put  in  the  green  goofeberries,  let  them  boil  till  they  are  thick 
and  clear,  and  of  a good  green.  Mafon,  424. 

To  preferve  Goofeberries  whole  without  Jloning . 

Take  the  largeffc  preferving  goofeberries,  and  pick  off  the  black 
eye,  but  not  the  (talk ; then  fet  them  over  the  fire  in  a pot  of 
water  to  fcald,  cover  them  very  clofe,  but  not  boil  or  break,  and 
when  they  are  tender,  take  them  up  into  cold  water ; then  take 
a pound  and  an  half'of  double-refined  fugar  to  a pound  of  goofe- 
berries, and  clarify  the  fugar  with  water,  a pint  to  a pound  of 
fugar,  and  when  your  fyrup  is  cold,  put  the  goofeberries  Angle  in 
your  preferving  pan,  put  the  fyrup  to  them,  and  fet  them  on  a 
gentle  fire  ; let  them  boil,  but  not  too  faft,  leflfthey  break  ; and 
when  they  have  boiled,  and  you  perceive  that  the  fugar  has 
entered  them,  take  them  off,  cover  them  with  white  paper,  and 
fet  them  by  till  the  next  day.  Then  take  them  out  of  the  fy- 
rup, and  boil  the  fugar  till  it  begins  to  be  ropy ; fkim  it,  and 
put  it  to  them  again,  then  fet  them  on  a gentle  fire,  and  let 
them  fimmer  gently  till  ^ou  perceive  the  fyrup  will  rope ; then 
take  them  off,  fet  them  by  till  they  are  cold,  cover  them  with 
paper  ^ then  boil  fome  goofeberries  in  fair  water,  and  when  the 
liquor  is  ftrong  enough,  (train  jt  out.  Let  it  (land  to  fettle,  and 
to  every  pint  take  a pound  of  double-refined  fugar,  then  make  a 
jelly  of  it,  put  the  goofeberries  in  glaffes  when  they  are  cold  ; 
cover  them  with  the  jelly  the  next  day,  paper  them  wet,  and 
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then  half  dry  the  paper  that  goes  in  the  in  fide,  it  elofes  down 
better,  and  then  wh  te  paper  over  the  glafs.  Set  in  your  (love, 
or  a dry  place.  Glafe,  317. 

To  preferve  Apricots. 

Peel  ripe  apricots,  (lice  them,  and  boil  to  a marmalade,  with 
' a drop  of  water  ; reduce  it  pretty  thick  on  the  fire,  mix  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  ot  the  marmalade  to  a pound  of  fugar  made  candy 
height,  and  work  it  well  together  when  it  begins  to  cool.  Cler- 
mont, 549. 

To  preferve  green  Apricots. 

Gather  your  apricots  before  the  ftones  are  hard,  put  them  into 
a pan  of  hard  water,  with  plenty  of  vine-leaves,  fet  them  over  a 
flow  fire  till  they  are  quite  yellow,  then  take  them  out,  and  rub 
them  with  a flannel  and  fait  to  take  off  the  lint  ; put  them  into 
the  pan  to  the  fame  water  and  leaves,  cover  them  clofe,  fet  them 
a great  diltance  from  the  fire  till  they  are  a fine  light  .green,  then 
take  them  carefully  up  ; pick  out  all  the  bad-coloured  and  broken 
ones  ; boil  the  belt  gently  for  two  or  three  times  in  a thin  fy- 
rup,  let  them  be  quite  cold  every  time.  When  they  look  plump 
and  clear,  make  a fyrup  of  double-refined  fugar,  but  not  too 
thick  ; give  your  apricots  a gentle  boil  in  it,  then  put  them  into 
pots  or  glafles  ; dip  paper  in  brandy,  lay  it  over  them,  and  keep 
them  for  ufe ; then  take  out  all  the  broken  and  bad-coloured 
ones,  and  boil  them  in  the  firft  fyrup  for  tarts.  Rajfald , 218. 

Syrup  of  Quinces. 

Grate  your  quinces,  and  pals  their  pulp  through  a cloth  to  ex- 
tract the  juice  ; fet  their  juices  in  the  fun  to  fettle,  or  before  the 
fire,  and  by  that  means  clarify  it.  For  every  four  ounces  of  this 
juice,  take  a pound  of  fugar  boiled  brown.  If  the  putting  in 
the  juice  of  the  quinces  fhould  check  the  boiling  of  the  fugar  too 
much,  give  the  fyrup  fome  boiling  till  it  becomes  pearled ; then 
take  it  off  the  fire,  and,  when  cold,  put  it  into  the  bottles. 

To  preferve  Almonds  dry. 

Take  a pound  of  Jordan  almonds,  half  a pound  of  double-re- 
fined fugar  (one  half  of  the  almonds  blanched,  the  other  half  un- 
blanched) beat  the  white  of  an  egg  very  well,  pour  it  on  the  al- 
monds, and  wet  them  well  with  it ; then  boil  the  fugar,  dip  in 
the  almonds,  ftir  them  all  together  that  the  fugar  may  hang  well 
on  them,  then  lay  them  on  plates ; put  them  in  the  oven  after 
the  bread  is  drawn,  let  them  flay  all  night,  and  they  will  keep 
the  year  round.  Mafon,  410. 
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To  preferve  Damafcenes . 

Pick  the  damafcenes  off  the  ftalks,  and  prick  them  with  a pin, 
then  put  them  into  a deep  pot,  and  with  them  half  their  weight 
of  Dounded  loaf-fugar ; fet  them  in  a moderate  oven  till  they  are 
|bft,  then  take  them  off  and  give  the  fyrup  a boil,  and  pour  it 
upon  them.  Having  done  fo  two  or  three  times,  take  them 
carefully  out,  and  put  them  into  the  jars  you  intend  to  keep  them 
in ; then  pour  over  them  rendered  mutton  fuet,  tie  a bladder 
over  them,  and  keep  them  for  ufe  in  a very  cool  place. 

A Conferve  of  Cherries. 

Stone  your  cherries,  and  boil  them  a moment ; ft  ft  them,  and 
reduce  the  juice  on  a How  fire  till  it  comes  to  a pretty  thick  mar- 
malade ; add  the  proportion  of  a quarter  of  a pound  to  a pound 
of  fugar.  Clermont,  550. 

Conferve  of  red  Rofes,  or  any  other  flower. 

Take  rofe-buds,  or  any  other  flowers,  and  pick  them  ; cutoff 
the  white  part  from  the  red,  and  put  the  red  flowers  and  fift 
them  through  a fieve,  to  take  out  the  feeds  ; then  weigh  them, 
and  to  every  pound  of  flowers  take  two  pounds  and  an  half  of  loaf- 
fugar  ; beat  the  flowers  pretty  fine  in  a {tone  mortar,  then  by 
degrees  put  the  fugar  to  them,  and  beat  it  very  well  till  it  is 
well  incorporated  together ; then  put  it  into  gallipots,  tie  it  over 
with  paper,  and  over  that  a leather,  and  it  will  keep  feven  years. 
Glaffe,  315. 

To  preferve  Strazvherries. 

On  a dry  day,  gather  the  fineft  fcarlet  flrawberries,  with  their 
ftalks  on,  before  they  are  too  ripe.  Lay  them  feparately  on  a 
china  difh,  beat  and  fift  twice  their  weight  of  double-refined  fu- 
gar, and  drew  it  over  them.  Then  take  a few  ripe  fcarlet  ftraw- 
berries,  crufli  them,  and  put  them  into  a jar,  with  their  weight 
of  double- refined  fugar  beat  fmall.  Cover  them  clofe,  and  let 
them  Hand  in  a kettle  of  boiling  water  till  they  are  foft,  and  the 
fyrup  is  come  out  of  them.  Then  {train  them  through  a muflin 
rag  into  a tofling-pan,  boil  and  fkim  it  well,  and  when  it  is  cold, 
put  in  your  whole  flrawberries,  and  fet  them  over  the  fire  till 
they  are  milk  warm  ; then  take  them  off,  and  let  them  ftand  till 
they  are  quite  cold  ; then  fet  them  on  again,  and  make  them  a 
little  hotter,  and  repeat  the  fame  till  they  look  clear;  but  be 
careful  not  to  let  them  boil,  as  that  will  bring  off  their  ftalks. 
When  the  ftrawberries  are  cold,  put  them  into  jelly-glafles,  with 
the  ftalk  downwards,  and  fill  up  your  glafles  with  the  fyrup. 
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Put  over  them  papers  dipped  in  brandy,  and  tie  them  down  clofe. 
parley,  339. 

“To  preferve  Red  Currants  in  bunches. 

Having  ftoned  your  currants,  tie  fix  or  feven  bunches  together 
with  a thread  to  a piece  of  fplit  deal,  about  the  length  of  your 
finger ; put  double-refined  fugar,  equal  in  weight  to  your  cur- 
rants, into  your  preferving  pan,  with  a little  water,  and  boil  it 
till  the  fugar  flies  ; then  put  the  currants  in,  and  juft  give  them 
a boil  up,  and  cover  them  till  next  day  j then  take  them  out,  and 
either  dry  them  or  put  them  ip  glafles,  with  the  fyrup  boiled  up 
with  a little  of  the  juice  of  red  currants;  put  brandy-paper  over 
them,  and  tie  them  clofe  down  with  another  paper,  and  fet  them 
in  a dry  place.  Raffald,  214. 

Another  way. 

Stone  your  currants,  tie  the  bunches  to  bits  of  flicks,  fix  or 
feven  together : allow  the  weight  of  the  currants  in  fugar,  which 
make  into  a fyrup  ; boil  it  high,  put  in  the  currants,  give  them 
aboil,  fet  them  by;  the  next  day  take  them  out.  When  the 
fyrup  boils,  put  them  in  again,  give  them  a boil  or  two,  and 
take  them  out.  Boil  the  fyrup  as  much  as  is  neceflary.  When 
cold,  put  it  to  the  currants  in  glafles.  Cover  with  brandy-paper. 
Mafon,  42 1 . 

Currants  preferved  in  Jelly. 

Clip  your  currants  from  the  ftalks,  cut  off  the  black  top,  and 
flone  them.  To  every  pound  of  fruit,  add  two  pounds  of  fugar, 
and  boil  it  till  it  blows  very  ftrong.  Put  in  the  currants,  and 
let  them  boil.  Take  them  from  the  fire,  let  them  (land  to  fet- 
tle, then  let  them  boil  again.  Put  in  a pint  of  currant  jelly,  let 
it  all  fimmer  a little,  then  take  it  from  the  fire.  Let  it  fettle  a 
little,  fkim  it.  When  cold,  put  it  into  glafles.  Take  care  to 
difperfe  the  currants  equally. 

5" 0 preferve  Cherries  with  the  leaves  and  Jlalks  green. 

Dip  the  ftalks  and  leaves  in  the  beft  vinegar  when  it  is  boiling 
hot,  (lick  the  fprig  upright  in  a fieve  till  they  are  dry.  In  the 
mean  time  boil  fome  double-refined  fugar  to  fyrup,  and  dip  the 
cherries,  ftalks,  and  leaves,  in  the  fyrup,  and  juft  let  them  Icald  ; 
lay  them  on  a fieve,  and  boil  the  fugar  to  a candy' height,  then 
dip  the  cherries,  ftalks,  leaves,  and  all  ; then  flick  the  branches 
and  fieves,  and  dry  them  as  you  do  other  fweetmeats.  They  look 
very  pretty  at  candle  light  in  a defert.  G/aJje,  312. 

Cohferve  of  Apricots. 

Peel  ripe  apricots,  fiice  them,  and  boil  to  a marmalade,  with 
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a drop  of  water ; reduce  it  pretty  thick  on  the  fire,  mix  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  the  marmalade  to  a pound  of  fugar  properly 
prepared,  and  work  it  well  together  when  it  begins  to  cool. 
Peaches  and  ne&arines  are  done  after  the  fame  manner.  Cler- 
mont t 549. 

To  preferve  Currants  for  'Parts. 

Put  a pound  of  fugar  into  a preferving-pan,  for  every  pound 
and  a quarter  of  currants,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  juice  of 
currants  to  diffolve  the  fugar.  When  it  boils,  fkim  it,  and  put 
in  your  currants,  and  boil  them  till  they  are  very  clear.  Put 
them  into  a jar,  cover  them  with  brandy-paper,  and  keep  them 
in  a dry  place. 

To  preferve  Rafpberries. 

If  you  intend  to  preferve  the  red  fort  of  rafpberries,  gather 
them  on  a dry  day,  when  they  are  juft  turning  red,  with  the 
ftalks  on  about  an  inch  long.  Lay  them  fingly  on  a difh,  beat 
and  lift  their  weight  of  double-refined  fugar,  and  ftrew  it  over 
them.  To  every  quart  of  rafpberries,  take  a quart  of  red  currant 
jelly-juice,  and  put  to  it  its  weight  of  double-refinpd  fugar.  Boil 
and  fkim  it  well,  then  put  in  your  rafpberries,  and  give  them  a 
fcald.  Take  them  off,  and  let  them  ftand  for  two  hours  ; then 
fet  them  on  again,  and  make  them  a little  hotter;  proceed  in 
this  manner  two  or  three  times  till  they  look  clear  ; but  take  care 
to  prevent  their  boiling,  as  that  will  occafion  the  ftalks  to  come 
off.  When  they  are  tolerably  cool,  put  them  into  jelly-glades, 
with  the  ftalks  downwards.  White  rafpberries  may  be  preferved 
in  the  fame  manner,  only  ufing  white  currant-jelly  inftead  of  red. 
Farley,  332. 

To  preferve  Grapes. 

Take  fome  clofe  bunches  of  red  or  white  grapes,  before  they 
are  too  ripe,  and  put  them  into  a jar,  with  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  fugar-candy,  and  fill  the  jar  with  brandy.  Tie  it  clofe, 
and  fet  them  in  a dry  place. 

Morel  cherries  may  be  done  in  the  fame  manner. 

To  preferve  Golden  Pippins. 

Pare  and  (lice  your  pippins,  and  boil  them  in  fome  water  to  a 
mafh,  run  the  liquor  through  a jelly-bag;  put  two  pounds  of 
loaf-fugai  into  a pan,  with  alrnoft  one  pint  of  water ; boil  and 
fkim  it ; put  in  twelve  pippins,  pared  and  cored  with  a fcoop, 
and  the  peel  of  an  orange  cut  thin  ; let  -them  boil  faft  till  the 
fyrup  is  thick,  taking  them  off  when  they  appear  to  part,  putting- 
fhem  on  the  fire  again  when  they  have  flood  a little  time ; the^ 
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put  in  a pint  of  the  pippin  juice,  boil  them  fad  till  they  are 
clear,  then  take  them  out ; boil  the  fyrup  as  much  more  as  is 
neceilary,  with  the  juice  of  a lemon.  The  orange-peel  muft  be 
firft  put  into  water  for  a clay,  then  boiled,  to  take  out  the  bitter- 
nefs.  Majon , 413. 

To  prefer ve  Cucumbers. 

You  may  take  fmall  cucumbers  and  large  ones  that  will  cut 
into  cpiarters,  (let  them  be  as  green  and  as  free  from  feed  as  you 
can  get  them)  put  them  into  a ftrong  fait  and  water,  in  a nar-  1 
row-mouthed  jar,  with  a cabbage-leaf  to  keep  them  down  ; tie 
a paper  over  them,  fet  them  in  a warm  place  till  they  are  yellow, 
walh  them  out,  and  fet  them  over  the  fire  in  frerh  water,  with  a 
little  fait  in,  and  a frefii  cabbage-leaf  over  them  ; cover  the  pan 
very  clofe,  but  take  care  they  do  not  boil  ; if  they  are  not  of  a 
fine  green,  change  your  water,  which  will  help  them  ; then  make 
them  hot,  and  cover  them  as  before.  When  they  are  of  a good 
green,  take  them  off  the  fire,  let  them  ftand  till  they  are  cold, 
then  cut  the  large  ones  in  quarters,  take  out  the  feeds  and  foft 
part,  then  put  them  in  cold  water,  and  let  them  ftand  two  days, 
but  change  the  water  twice  each  day  to  take  out  the  fait ; take 
a pound  of  ftngle-refined  fugar,  and  half  a pint  of  water,  fet  it 
over  the  fire.  When  you  have  fkimmed  it  clear,  put  in  the  rind 
of  a lemon,  and  one  ounce  of  ginger,  with  the  outfide  feraped 
off.  When  your  fyrup  is  pretty  thick,  take  it  off,  and  when  it 
is  cold,  wipe  the  cucumbers  dry,  and  put  them  in  ; boil  the  fy- 
rup once  in  two  or  three  days  for  three  weeks,  and  ftrengthen 
the  fyrup,  if  required,  for  the  greateft  danger  of  fpoiling  them  is 
at  firft.  The  fyrup  is  to  be  quite  cold  when  you  put  it  to  your 
cucumbers.  Raffald,  215. 

To  preferve  Walnuts  white. 

Pare  your  walnuts  till  only  the  white  appears,  and  be  careful 
in  doing  them  that  they  do  not  turn  black,  and  as  faft  as  you  do 
them  throw  them  into  fait  and  water,  and  let  them  lie  till  your 
fugar  is  ready.  Take  three  pounds  of  good  loaf-fugar,  put  it 
into  your  preferving-pan,  fet  it  over  a charcoal  fire,  and  put  as 
much  water  as  will  juft  wet  the  fugar.  Let  it  boil,  then  have 
ready  ten  or  twelve  whites  of  eggs  drained  and  beat  up  to  a 
froth  ; cover  your  fugar  with  a froth  as  it  boils,  and  fkim  it ; 
then  boil  it,  and  Ikim  it  till  it  is  as  clear  as  chryftal,  then  throw 
in  your  walnuts  ; juft  give  them  a boil  till  they  are  tender,  then 
take  them  out,  and  lay  them  in  a diftt  to  cool  ; when  cool,  put 

them 
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them  in  your  preferving-pan,  and  when  the  fugar  is  as  warm  as 
milk,  pour  it  over  them.  When  quite  cold,  paper  them  down. 

Thus  clear  your  fugar  for  all  preferves,  apricots,  peaches, 
goofeberries,  currants,  &c.  Glajfe,  318. 

To  preferve  Walnuts  black. 

Take  walnuts  of  the  imaller  kind,  put  them  in  fait  and  water, 
and  change  the  water  every  day  for  nine  days.  Then  put  them 
in  a fieve,  and  let  them  ftand  in  the  air  till  they  begin  to  turn 
black.  Then  put  them  into  a jug,  pour  boiling  water  over  them, 
and  let  them  hand  till  the  next  day.  Then  put  them  into  a fieve 
to  drain,  flick  a clove  in  each  end  of  your  walnut,  put  them  into 
a pan  of, boiling  water,  and  let  them  boil  five  minutes.  Then 
take  them  up,  make  a thin  fyrup,  and  fcald  them  in  it  three  or  four 
times  a day,  till  your  walnuts  are  black  and  bright.  Then  make 
a thick  fyrup  with  a few  cloves,  and  a little  ginger  cut  in  dices. 
Skim  it  well,  put  in  your  walnuts,  boil  them  five,  or  fix  minutes, 
and  then  put  them  into  your  jars.  Lay  brandy-paper  over  them, 
and  tie  them  down  clofe  with  a bladder.  They  will  eat  better 
the  fecond  year  after  their  keeping  than  in  the  firfl,  as  their  bit— 
ternefs  goes  off  with  time.  Farley,  335. 

To  preferve  Walnuts  green. 

Gather  your  walnuts  when  they  are  not  much  larger  than  a 
good  nutmeg,  wipe  them  very  clean,  and  lay  them  in  ftrong  fait 
and  water  twenty-four  hours  ; then  take  them  out,  and  wipe  them 
very  clean  ; have  ready  a flew-pan  of  boiling  water,  throw  them 
in,  let  them  boil  a minute,  and  take  them  out ; lay  them  on  a 
coarfe  cloth,  and  boil  your  fugar  as  directed  for  the  white  wal- 
nuts ; then  juft  give  your  walnuts  a fcald  in  the  fugar,  take  them 
up,  and  lay  them  to  cool.  Put  them  in  your  preferving-pot,  and 
pour  on  your  fyrup.  . 

To  preferve  Barberries  for  Tarts. 

Take  female  barberries,  and  add  to  them  their  weight  in  fu- 
gar, put  them  into  a jar,  and  fet  them  in  a kettle  of  boiling  wa- 
ter till  the  fugar  is  melted,  and  the  barberries  are  become  quite 
foft ; the  next  day  put  them  into  a preferving-pan,  and  boil  them 
a quarter  of  an  hour ; then  put  them  into  jars,  and  keep  them 
in  a place  that  is  dry  and  cool. 

To  preferve  Fruit  green. 

Take  pippins,  pears,  plums,  apricots,  or  peaches,  while  they 
are  green  , put  them  in  a preferving-pan,  cover  them  with  vine- 
leaves,  and  then  with  clear  fpring-water ; put  on  the  cover  of 
the  pan,  fet  them  over  a very  clear  fire  j when  they  begin  to  fim- 
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mer,  take  them  off  the  fire,  and  with  the  (lice  carefully  take  them 
out ; peel  and  preferve  them  as  other  fruit.  Mafon,  441 . 

To  preferve  Oranges  whole. 

Get  the  belt  Bermuda  or  Seville  oranges,  pare  them  very  thin 
with  a pen-knife,  and  lay  your  oranges  in  water  three  or  four 
days,  fhifting  them  every  day ; then  put  them  in  a kettle  with 
fair  water,  and  put  a board  on  them  to  keep  them  down  in  the  ; 
water,  and  have  a Ikillet  on  the  fire  with  water,  that  may  be  j 
ready  to  fupply  the  kettle  with  boiling  water  as  it  wades  ; it  j 
mult  be  filled  up  three  or  four  times  while  the  oranges  are  doing,  1 
for  they  will  take  feven  or  eight  hours  boiling  ; they  mud  be  j 
boiled  till  a white  draw  will  run  through  them,  then  take  them  j 
up  and  fcoop  the  feeds  out  of  them  very  carefully,  by  making  a 
little  hole  in  the  top  ; then  weigh  them,  and  to  every  pound  of  j 
oranges  put  a pound  and  three  quarters  of  double-refined  fugar,  ] 
beat  well,  and  lifted  through  a clean  lawn  fieve  ; fill  your  oranges 
with  fugar,  and  drew  fome  on  them.  Let  them  lie  a little  j 
while,  and  make  your  j^ly  thus : — Take  two  dozen  pippins  of 
John -apples,  and  dice  them  into  water,  and  when  they  are  boiled  ; 
tender,  drain  the  liquor  from  the  pulp,  and  to  every  pound  of 
oranges  you  mud  have  a pint  and  an  half  of  this  liquor,  and  put 
to  it  three  quarters  of  the  fugar  you  left  in  filling  the  oranges ; 
fet  it  on  .the  fire,  and  lejt  it  boil;  fkim  it  well,  and  put  it  in  a 
clean  earthen  pan  till  it  is  cold,  then  put  it  in  your  Ikillet ; put 
in  your  oranges  ; with  a fmall  bodkin  job  your  oranges  as  they 
are  boiling,  to  let  the  fyrup  into  them  ; drew  on  the  red  of  your  ' 
fugar  while  they  are  boiling,  and  when  they  look  clear,  take 
them  up,  and  put  them  in  your  glades ; put  one  in  a glafs  jud 
fit  for  them,  and  boil  the  fyrup  till  it  is  almod  a jelly,  then  fill 
up  your  glades.  When  they  are  cold,  paper  them  up,  and  keep 
them  in  a dry  place.  Glajfe,  313. 

To  preferve  Oranges  carved. 

Get  fome  fine  Seville  oranges,  cut  the  rinds  with  a pen-knife 
in  what  form  you  pleafe,  draw  out  the  part  of  your  peel  as  you  • 
cut  them,  and  put  them  into  fait  and  hard  water  ; let  them  dand  j 
for  three  days  to  take  out  the  bitter,  then  boil  them  an  hour  in  a 
large  fauce-pan  of  frelh  water,  with  fait  in  it,  but  do  not  cover  ' 
them,  as  it  will  fpoil  the  colour  ; then  take  them  out  of  the  fait  1 
and  water,  and  boil  them  ten  minutes  in  a thin  fyrup  for  four  or 
five  days  together ; then  put  them  into  a deep  jar,  iet  them  dand 
two  months,  and  then  make  a thick  fyrup,  and  jud  give  them  j 

a boil  in  it ; let  them  dand  till  the  next  day,  then  put  them  in 
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your  jar,  with  brandy-papers  over ; tie  them  down  with  a blad- 
der, and  keep  them  for  ufe. 

N.  B.  You  may  preferve  whole  oranges,  without  carving,  the 
fame  way,  only  do  not  let  them  boil  fo  long,  and  keep  them  in 
a very  thin  fyrup  at  firft,  or  it  will  make  them  fhrink  and  wi- 
ther. Always  obferve  to  put  fait  in  the  water  for  either  oranges 
preferved,  or  any  kind  of  orange  chips.  Raffald , 232. 

T 9 preferve  Morel  Cherries. 

Gather  your  cherries  when  they  are  full  ripe,  take  off  the 
ftalks,  and  prick  them  with  a pin.  To  every  pound  of  cherries, 
put  a pound  and  an  half  of  loaf-fugar.  Beat  part  of  your  fugar, 
ftrew  it  over  them,  and  let  them  hand  all  night.  Diftolve  the 
reft  of  your  fugar  in  half  a pint  of  the  juice  of  currants,  fet  it 
over  a llow  fire,  and  put  in  the  cherries  with  the  fugar,  and  give 
them  a gentle  fcald ; then  take  them  carefully  out,  boil  your 
fyrup  till  it  is  thick,  and  pour  it  upon  your  cherries.  Farkjt 

338> 

To  preferve  Green-gage  Plums. 

Gather  fome  of  your  fineft  plums  juft  before  they  are  ripe, 
and  put  them  into  a pan  with  a layer  of  vine-leaves  under  them, 
then  put  a layer  of  vine  leaves  over  them,  and  a layer  of  plums* 
on  them,  and  proceed  in  the  fame  manner  till  your  pan  is  al- 
moft  full,  then  fill  it  with  water,  and  fet  them  on  a llow  fire. 
When  they  are  hot,  and  the  fkins  begin  to  rife,  take  them  off, 
take  the  fkins  carefully  off,  and  put  them  on  a fieve  as  you  do 
, them  then  lay  them  in  the  fame  water,  with  a layer  of  leaves 
f as  before  ; cover  them  clofe,  that  no  fteam  may  get  out,  and' 
han£  them  a confiderable  diftance  from  the  fire  till  they  appear 
green,  which  will  be  five  or  fix  hours,  or  longer  ; then  take  them 
carefully  up,  lay  them  on  a hair  fieve  to  drain,  (make  a good 
fyrup,  boil  them  gently  in  it  twice  a day  for  two  days,  then 
take  them  out,  and  put  them  in  a fine  clean  fyrup  ; cover  them 
with  brandy-paper,  and  keep  them  for  ufe. 

To  preferve  while  Citrons. 

Having  cut  fome  white  citrons  into  pieces,  put  them  into  fait 
and  water,  and  let  them  remain  there  four  or  five  hours,  then 
take  them  out,  and  walh  them  in  clean  water  ; boil  them  till 
they  are  tender,  drain  them,  and  cover  them  with  clarified  fugar ; 
after  letting  them  (land  twenty-four  hours,  drain  the  fyrup  and 
boil  it  fmooth.  When  cold,  put  in  the  citrons,  and  let  them 
Hand  till  the  nexfiday ; then  boil  the  fyrup  quite  fmooth,  and 
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pour  it  over  the  citrons  ; boil  all  together  the  next  day,  and  put 
them  in'o  a pot  to  be  candied,  or  into  jellies. 

To  preferve  Lemons. 

Prepare  your  lemons  very  thin,  then  make  a round  hole  on 
the  top,  of  the  fize  of  a (hilling,  and  take  out  all  the  pulps  and 
(kins.  Rub  them  with  (alt,  and  put  them  in  fpring  water  as 
you  do  them,  which  will  prevent  their  turning  black.  Let  them 
lie  in  it  five  or  fix  days,  and  then  boil  them  in  frelh  fait  and  wa- 
ter fifteen  minutes.  Have  ready  made  a thin  fyrup,  of  a quart 
of  water  and  a pound  of  loaf-fugar.  Boil  them  in  it  for  five 
minutes  once  a day,  for  four  or  five  days,  and  then  put  them  in 
a large  jar.  Let  them  (land  for  fix  or  eight  weeks,  and  it  will 
make  them  look  clear  and  plump  ; then  take  them  out  of  that 
fyrup,  or  they  will  mould.  Make  a fyrup  of  fine  fugar,  put  as 
much  water  to  it  as  will  dilfolve  it,  boil  it  and  (kim  it;  then 
put  in  your  lemons,  and  boil  them  gently  till  they  are  clear.  Put 
them  into  a jar,  with  brandy-paper  over  them,  and  tie  them 
down  clofe.  Farley , 338. 

To  preferve  green  Codlings  to  keep  all  the  year. 

Gather  your  codlings  when  they  are  about  the  fize  of  a wal- 
nut. and  let  the  (talk  and  a leaf  or  two  remain  on  each.  Put 
fome  vine-leaves  into  a brafs  pan  of  fpring  water,  and  cover  them 
with  h layer  of  codlings,  then  another  of  vine-leaves,  and  pro- 
ceed in  the  fame  manner  till  the  pan  is  full.  Cover  it  dole  to 
keep  the  fleam  in,  and  fet  it  on  a do vv  fire.  When  they  b&- 
come  foft,  take  off  the  (kins  with  a pen-knife,  then  put  them  in 
the  fame  water  with  the  vine-leaves  ; it  muff  be  quite  cold,  or 
it  perhaps  may  crack  them.  Put  a little  roach-allum,  and>  fet 
them  over  a very  (low  fire  till  they  are  green,  (which  will  be  in 
about  three  or  four  hours,)  then  take  them  out,  and  lay  them  on 
a fieve  to  drain.  Make  a good  fyrup,  and  give  them  a gentle 
boil  once  a day  for  three  days,  then  put  them  into  fmalljars. 
Put  brandy-paper  over  them,  and  keep  them  for  ufe.  Rajfaldy 
217. 

To  preferve  Eringo  Roots.  ■ 

Parboil  fome  eringo  roots  till  they  are  tender,  peel  them,  wa(h 
them,  and  dry  them  with  a cloth,  and  cover  them  with  clarified 
fugar ; boil  them  gently  till  they  are  clear,  and  the  fyrup  feems 
to  be  thickifh  ; put  them  up  when  half  cold 
Marmalade  of  Oranges. 

This  is  ufually  made  with  China  oranges;  cut  each  into 

quarters. 
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quarters,  and  fqueeze  out  the  juice ; take  off  the  hard  parts  at 
both  ends,  and  boil  in  water  till  they  are  quite  tender  ; fqueeze 
them  to  extraft  the  water,  and  pound  them  in  the  water  to  a 
marmalade  to  fift,  mix  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  raw  fugar, 
and  boil  it  till  it  turns  to  fyrup  ; the  proportions  are,  for  keep-  < 
ing,  two  pounds  of  fugar  to  one  pound  of  marmalade.  Cler- 
mont, 579. 

Red,  Quince  Marmalade. 

Take  quinces  that  are  lull  ripe,  pare  them,  cut  them  in  quar- 
ters, and  core  them  ; put  them  in  a fauce-pan,  cover  them  with 
the  parings,  fill  the  fauce-pan  almoft  full  of  fpring  water,  co- 
ver it  clofe,  and  flew  them  gently  till  they  are  quite  loft,  and  of 
a deep  pink  colour  ; then  pick  out  the  quince  from  the  parings, 
and  beat  them  to  a pulp  in  a mortar ; take  their  weight  in  loaf- 
fugar,  put  in  as  much  of  the  water  they  were  boiled  in  as  will 
dilfolve  it,  and  boil  and  fkim  it  well ; put  in  your  quinces,  and 
boil  them  gently  three  quarters  of  an  hour ; keep  ftirring  them 
all  the  time,  or  it  will  (lick  to  the  pan  and  burn  ; put  it  into 
flat  pots,  and  when  cold,  tie  it  down  clofe.  Glajfe,  313 
IVhite  Quince  Marmalade. 

To  a pound  and  an  half  of  quinces,  take  a pound  of  double- 
refined  fugar,  make  it  into  a fyrup,  boil  it  high  ; pare  and  llice 
the  fruit,  and  boil  it  quick.  When  it  begins  to  look  clear, 
pour  in  half  a pint  of  juice  of  quince,  or,  if  quinces  are  fcarce, 
pippins  ; boil  it  till  thick,  take  off  the  fcum  with  a paper. 
To  make  a juice,  pare  the  quinces,  or  pippins,  cut  them  from 
the  core,  beat  them  in  a flone  mortar,  {train  the  juice  through 
a thin  cloth  ; to  every  half  pint,  put  more  than  a pound  of 
fugar ; let  it  {land  at  lead  four  hours  before  it  is  ufed.  Mafon , 
438. 

Apricot  Marmalade. 

Take  ripe  apricots  and  boil  them  in  the  fyrup  till  they  will 
math,  then  beat  them  in  a marble  mortar;  add  half  their  weight 
of  fugar,  and  as  much  water  as  will  dilfolve  it ; boil  and  fldm 
it  well,  boil  them  till  they  look  clear,  and  the  fyrup  like  a fine 
jelly,  then  put  them  into  your  fweetmeat-glaffes,  and  keep  them 
for  ufe. 

Tranfparent  Marmalade. 

Pick  out  fome  very  pale  Seville  oranges,  cut  them  in  quar- 
ters, take  out  the  pulp,  and  put  it  into  a bafon,  pick  the  Ikins 
and  feeds  out,  put  the  peels  in  a little  fait  and  water,  let  them 
ftand  all  night ; then  boil  them  in  a good  quantity  of  fpring  wa- 
ter 
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ter  till  they  are  tender,  then  cut  them  in  very  thin  Dices,  and  put 
them  to  the  pulp  ; to  every  pound  of  marmalade,  put  a pound 
and  an  half  of  double-refined  fugar  beat  fine  ; boil  them  together 
gently  for  twenty  minutes.  If  it  is  not  clear  and  tranfparent, 
boil  it  five  or  fix  minutes  longer  ; keep  ftirring  it  gently  all  the 
time,  and  take  care  you  do  not  break  the  dices.  When  it  is 
cold,  put  it  into  jelly  or  fweetmeat-glaiTes  ; tie  them  down 
with  brandy-papers  over  them.  They  are  pretty  for  a defert  of 
any  kind.  Raffald,  224. 

Apple  Marmalade, 

Scald  fome  apples  in  water,  and  when  tender,  drain  them 
through  a fieve  ; put  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  fugar  to  a 
pound  of  apples ; put  them  into  the  preferving-pan,  and  let 
them  fimmer  over  a gentle  fire,  keep  fki'mming  them  all  the 
time.  When  they  are  of  a proper  thicknefs,  put  them  into  pots 
or  glades. 


SYLLABUBS,  BLANC-MANGE,  FLUMMERY, 
ORNAMENTS,  &c. 

A whipt  Syllabub. 

RUB  a lump  of  fugar  on  the  outfide  of  a lemon,  put  it  into 
a pint  of  thin  cream,  and  fweeten  it  to  your  tafte ; then  put  in 
the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  a glafs  of  Madeira  wine,  or  French 
brandy  ; mill  it  to  a froth  with  a chocolate  mill,  and  take  it  oft 
as  it  rifes,  and  lay  it  in  a hair  fieve.  Then  fill  one  hall  of  your 
podet-glades  a little  more  than  half  full,  with  white  wine,  and 
the  other  half  of  your  glades  a little  more  than  half  full  with 
red  wine  ; then  lay  on  your  froth  as  high  as  you  can,  but  take 
care  that  it  be  well  drained  on  your  fieve,  otherwife  it  will  mix 
with  your  wine,  and  your  fyllabub  will  be  fpoiled.  Raffald, 
208.  Farley , 327. 

Another  way * 

Take  a pint  of  cream,  the  whites  of  two  eggs;  a pint  of 
white  wine,  and  the  juice  and  rind  of  a lemon ; grate  the  rind 
into  the  wine,  and  then  put  in  the  cream  ; fweeten  them,  and 
whilk  them  up  with  a clean  whifle. 


A Lemon 
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A Lemon  Syllabub. 

Take  a pint  of  cream,  a pint  of  white  wine,  the  rind  of  two 
lemons  grated,  and  the  juice  ; fugar  it  to  the  tafte  ; let  it  ftand 
fome  time ; mill  or  whip  it ; lay  the  froth  on  a fieve  ; put  the 
remainder  into  glades ; lay  on  the  froth  ; make  them  the  day  be- 
fore they  are  wanted. 

If  they  are  to  tafte  very  ftrong  of  the  lemon,  put  the  juice  of 
fix  lemons,  and  near  a pound  of  fugar  3 they  will  .keep  four  or 
five  days.  Mafon,  448. 

Solid  Syllabub . 

To  a quart  of  rich  cream,  put  a pint  of  white  wine,  the  juice 
of  two  lemons,  and  the  rind  of  one  grated  ; fweeten  it  to  your 
tafte.  Whip  it  up  well,  and  take  off  the  froth  as  it  rifes  ; put 
it  upon  a hair  fieve,  and  let  it  ftand  in  a cool  place  till  the  next 
day.  More  than  half  fill  your  glades  with  the  thin,  and  then 
heap  up  the  froth  as  high  as  you  can  ; the  bottom  will  look 
clear,  and  keep  for  four  or  dve  days. 

Syllabub  under  the  Cow. 

Put  into  a punch-bowl  a pint  of  cider,  and  a bottle  of  ftrong 
beer  ; grate  in  a fmall  nutmeg,  and  fvfeeten  it  to  your  tafte  ; 
then  milk  from  the  cow  as  much  milk  as  will  make  a ftrong 
froth.  Then  let  it  ftand  an  hour  ; ftrew  over  it  a few  currants 
well  wadted,  picked,  and  plumped  before  the  fire,  and  it  will  be 
fit  for  fervice.  Farley , 327. 

Everlajltny  Syllabub. 

Take  five  half  pints  of  thick  cream,  half  a pint  of  rhenifh, 
half  a pint  of  fack,  and  the  juice  of  two  large  Seville  oranges  ; 
grate  in  juft  the  yellow  rind  of  three  lemons,  and  a pound  of 
double-redned  fugar  well  beat  and  fifted.  Mix  all  together  with 
a fpoonful  of  orange-dower  water  ; beat  it  well  with  a whifk 
half  an  hour,  then  with  a fpoon  take  it  off,  and  lay  it  on  a fieve 
to  drain  ; then  fill  your  glaffes.  Thefe  will  keep  above  a week, 
and  are  better  made  the  day  before.  The  bed;  way  to  whip 
fyllabub  is, — have  a fine  large  chocolate  mill,  which  you  mult 
keep  on  purpofe,  and  a large  deep  bowl  to  mill  them  in  ; it  is 
quicker  done,  and  the  froth  is  ftronger.  For  the  thin  that  is 
left  at  the  bottom,  have  ready  fome  calf ’s  foot  jelly,  boiled  and 
clarified.  There  muft  be  nothing  but  the  calf’s  foot  boiled  to  a 
• hard  jelly.  When  cold,  take  off  the  fat,  clear  it  with  the  whites 
of  eggs,  run  it  through  a dannel  bag,  and  mix  it  with  the  clear 
which  you  faved  of  the  fyllabub.  Sweeten  it  to  your  palate, 

Z and 
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and  give  it  a boil ; then  pour  it  into  bafons,  or  what  you  pleafe. 
When  cold,  turn  it  out,  and  it  is  a fine  flummery.  Glaffe,  293. 

Blanc -mange  with  IJlng-glafs. 

Put  an  ounce  of  picked  iling-glafs  to  a pint  of  water ; put 
to  it  a bit  of  cinnamon,  and  boil  it  till  the  iling-glafs  is  melted  ; 
put  to  it  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  cream,  two  ounces  of  fweet 
almonds,  and  fix  bitter  almonds,  blanched  and  beaten,  and  a bit 
of  lemon-peel  ; fweeten  it,  ftir  it  over  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil ; 
lfrain  it,  ftir  it  till  it  is  cool,  fqueeze  in  the  juice  of  a lemon, 
and  put  it  into  what  moulds  you  pleafe,  Turn  it  out,  garnilh 
with  currant-jelly  and  jam  ; or  marmalade,  quinces,  &c. 

If  you  choofe  to  have  your  blanc-mange  of  a green  colour, 
put  in  as  much  juice  of  fpinach  as  will  be  neceflary  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  a fpoonful  of  brandy  ; but  it  Ihould  not  then  retain 
the  name  of  blanc-?nange , (white  food,)  but  verde-mange , (green 
food).  If  you  would  have  it  yellow,  dilfolve  a little  faffron  in  it ; 
you  fhould  then  call  it  jaune-mange.  Or  you  may  make  it  red, 
by  putting  a bit  of  cochineal  into  a little  brandy,  let  it  Hand  half 
an  hour,  and  ftrain  it  through  a bit  of  cloth.  It  is  then  intitled 
to  the  appellation  of  rouge-mange. 

Always  wet  the  mould  before  you  put  in  the  blanc-mange. 
It  may  be  ornamented,  w'hen  turned  out,  by  flicking  about  it 
blanched  almonds  fliced,  or  citron,  according  to  fancy. 

Clear  Blanc-mange. 

Take  a quart  of  flrong  calf’s-foot  jelly,  Ikim  off  the  fat,  and 
ftrain  it,  beat  the  whites  of  four  eggs,  and  put  it  into  a jelly-bag, 
and  run  it  through  feveral  times  till  it  is  clear.  Beat  one  ounce 
of  fweet  almonds,  and  one  of  bitter,  to  a pafte,  with  a fpoonful 
of  rofe-water  fqueezed  through  a cloth  ; then  mix  it  with  the  jelly, 
and  three  fpoonfulsof  very  good  cream  ; fet  it  over  the  fire  again, 
and  keep  ftirring  it  till  it  is  almoft  boiling;  then  pour  it  into  a 
bowl,  and  ftir  it  very  often  till  it  is  almoft  cold  ; then  wet  your 
moulds  and  fill  them.  Raff  aid,  196. 

Blanc-mange,  with  a preserved  Orange. 

Fill  your  orange  with  blanc-mange  ; and,  when  cold,  flick  in 
it  long  flips  of  citron,  like  leaves  ; pour  blanc-mange  in  the 
difli ; when  cold,  fet  the  orange  in  the  middle.  Garnilh  with 
preferved  or  dried  fruits. 

Or,  you  may  pour  blanc-mange  into  a mould  like  a Turk’s 
cap,  lay  round  it  jelly  a little  broken  ; put  a fprig  of  myrtle,  or 
fmall  preferved  orange  on  the  top. 

Flummery. 
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Flummery . 

Take  an  ounce  of  bitter,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  fweet  al- 
monds, put  them  into  a bafon,  and  pour  over  them  fome  boil- 
ing water  to  make  theftkins  come  off.  Then  ltrip  otf  the  Ik  ns, 
and  throw  the  kernels  into  cold  wrater ; take  them  out,  and  beat 
them  in  a marble  mortar,  with  a little  rofe-water  to  keep  them 
from  oiling ; and  when  they  are  beat,  put  them  into  a pint  of 
calf ’s-feet  flock ; fet  it  over  the  fire,  and  fweeten  it  to  your  tafle 
with  loaf-fugar.  As  foon  as  it  boils,  drain  it  through  a piece  of 
muflin  or  gauze ; and,  when  it  is  a little  cold,  put  it  into  a pint 
of  thick  cream,  and  keep  flirring  it  often  till  it  grows  thick  and 
cold.  Wet  your  moulds  in  cold  water,  and  pour  in  the  flum- 
mery. Let  them  fland  about  fix  hours  before  you  turn  them 
out , and,  if  you  make  your  flummery  ftiff,  and  wet  your  moulds, 
it  will  turn  out  without  putting  them  into  warm  water,  which 
will  be  a great  advantage  to  the  look  of  the  figures,  as  warm  wa- 
ter gives  a dullnefs  to  the  flummery.  Farley , 324. 

' ■ Another  wav . 

Boil  an  ounce  of  ifing-glafs  in  a little  water,  till  it  is  melted ; 
pour  to  it  a pint  of  cream,  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  a little  brandy, 
and  fugar  to  the  tafle  ; boil  and  flrain  it,  put  it  into  a mould, 
turn  it  out.  Mafon,  45 1 . 

HartJJoorn  Flummery . 

Take  half  a pound  of  the  fhavings  of  hartfhorn,  boil  them  in 
three  pints  of  water  till  it  comes  to  a pint,  then  flrain  it  through 
a fleve  into  a bafon,  and  fet  it  by  to  cool ; then  fet  it  over  the 
fire,  let  it  juft  melt,  and  put  to  it  half  a pint  of  thick  cream 
fcalded  and  grown  cool  again,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  white  wine, 
and  two  fpoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water ; fweeten  it  with  fu- 
gar, and  beat  it  for  an  hour  and  an  half,  or  it  will  neither  mix 
well  nor  look  well ; dip  your  cups  in  water  before  you  put  in 
the  flummery,  or  it  will  not  turn  out  well.  It  is  belt  when  it 
(lands  a day  or  two  before  you  turn  it  out.  When  you  ferve  it 
up,  turn  it  out  of  the  cups,  and  flick  blanched  almonds,  cut  in 
long  narrow  bits,  on  the  top.  You  may  eat  them  either  with 
wine  or  with  cream.  GlaJJ'e,  296. 

JVelch  Flummery . 

Put  a little  ifinglafs  to  a quart  of  ltifF  hartfhorn  jelly ; add 
to  it  a pint  of  cream,  a little  brandy,  and  fome  lemon-juice  and 
fugar ; boil  this  till  it  is  thick,  then  drain  it.  You  may,  if  you 
pleafe,  add  three  ounces  of  almonds,  blanched  and  beaten ; about 
ten  bitter  ones. 

rL^ 
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Yellow  Flummery. 

Beat  and  open  two  ounces  of  ifinglals,  put  it  into  a bowl,  and 
over  it  a pint  of  boiling  water  ; cover  it  up  till  it  is  almoft  cold ; 
then  add  a pint  of  white  wine,  the  rind  of  one  lemon,  the  juice 
of  two  lemons,  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  well  beat,  and  fweeten  it 
to  your  tafte , then  put  it  into  a tofling-pan,  and  continue  ftirring 
it.  When  it  boils,  ftrain  it ; and,  when  almoft:  cold,  put  it  into 
moulds  or  cups. 

Solomon’s  Yemple  in  Flummery. 

Having  made  a quart  of  ItifF  flummery,  divide  it  into  three 
parts  ; make  one  part  of  a pretty  thick  colour,  with  a little  co- 
chineal bruifed  fine,  and  fleeped  in  French  brandy  -T  fcrape  one 
ounce  of  chocolate  very  fine,  diffolve  it  in  a little  ftrong  coffee,, 
and  mix  it  with  another  part  of  your  flummery  to  make  it  a 
light  ftone-colour.  The  laft  part  muft  be  white.  Then  wet 
your  temple  mould,  and  fix  it  in  a pot  to  ftand  even  ; then  fill 
the  top  of  the  temple  with  red  flummery,  for  the  fteps,  and  the 
four  points  with  white ; then  fill  it  up  with  chocolate-flummery. 
Let  it  Hand  till  the  next  day,  then  loofen  it  round  with  a pin, 
and  fhake  it  loofe  very  gently,  but  do  not  dip  your  mould  in 
warm  water,  it  will  take  off  the  glofs,  and  fpoil  the  colour. 
When  you  turn  it  out,  flick  a fmall  fprig,  or  flower-flalk,  down 
from  the  top  of  every  point,  it  will  flrengthen  them,  and  make 
them  look  pretty.  Lay  round  it  rock  candy  fweet-meats.  It 
is  proper  for  a corner  difh  for  a large  table.  Raffald , 204. 

Oatmeal  Flummery. 

Put  fome  oatmeal,  into  a broad,  deep  pan,  then  cover  it  with 
water  ; ftir  it  together,  and  let  it  ftand  twelve  hours  ; then  pour 
off  that  water  clear,  and  put  on  a good  deal  of  frefh  water  ; fhift 
it  again  in  twelve  hours,  and  fo  on  in  twelve  more  ; then  pour 
off  the  water  clear,  and  ftrain  the  oatmeal  through  a coarfe  hair 
fieve,  and  pour  it  into  a fauce-pan,  keeping  it  ftirring  all  the 
time  with  a flick  till  it  boils,  and  is  very  thick  ; then  pour  it 
into  difties.  When  cold,  turn  it  into  plates,  and  eat  it  with 
what  you  pleafe,  either  wine  and  fugar,  or  beer  and  fugar,  or 
milk.  It  eats  very  well  with  cider  and  fugar. 

French  Flummery. 

Take  a quart  of  cream,  and  half  an  ounce  of  ifinglafs,  beat  it 
fine,  and  ftir  it  into  the  cream.  Let  it  boil  foftly  over  a flow 
fire  a quarter  of  an  hour,  keep  it  ftirring  all  the  time  ; then  take 
it  off,  fweeten  it  to  your  palate,  and  put  in  a fpoonful  of  rofe- 
water  and  a fpoonful  of  orange-flower  water ; ftrain  it,  and 
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pour  it  into  a glafs  or  bafon,  or  what  you  pleafe  ; and,  when  it 
is  cold,  turn  it  out.  It  makes  a fine  fide  difli.  You  may  eat 
it  with  cream,  or  wine,  or  what  you  pleafe.  Lay  round  it 
baked  pears.  It  looks  very  pretty,  and  eats  fine.  GlaJ/e,  298. 
Farley , 324. 

To  make  Colouring  for  Flummery  or  Jellies . 

Bruife  two  pennyworth  ot  cochineal  with  a knife,  and  put  it 
into  half  a tea-cupful  of  brandy  ; when  it  has  {food  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  filter  it  through  a fine  cloth,  and  put  in  as  much  as 
will  make  the  flummery,  or  jelly,  of  a fine  pink  colour.  If 
yellow,  tie  a little  faffron  in  a rag,  and  dilfolve  it  in  cold  water. 
If  green,  boil  fome  fpinach,  take  off  the  froth,  and  mix  it  with 
the  jelly.  If  white,  put  in  fome  cream. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

ORNAMENTS  FOR  GRAND  ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. 

A Difh  of  Snow „ 

T>UT  twelve  large  apples  into  cold  water,  fet  them  over  a * 
JL  How  fire,  and  when  they  are  foft,  pour  them  upon  a hair 
fieve.  Take  off  the  fkins,  and  put  the  pulp  into  a bafon  ; then 
beat  the  whites  of  twelve  eggs  to  a very  ftrong  froth,  beat  and 
fift  half  a pound  of  double- refined  fugar,  and  drew  it  on  the 
eggs.  Then  beat  the  pulp  of  your  apples  to  a ftrong  froth  ; 
then  beat  them  all  together  till  they  are  like  a ftiff  fnow  ; lay 
it  upon  a china  difh,  and  heap  it  up  as  high  as  you  can.  Set 
round  it  green  knots  of  pafte,  in  imitation  of  Chinefe  rails,  and 
ftick  a fprig  of  myrtle^in  the  middle  of  the  difh.  Mafon,  450. 
Raffald,  205.  Farley,  352. 

■Moon fine* 

Take  the  fiiapes  of  half  a moon,  and  five  or  feven  ftars ; wet 
them,  and  fill  them  with  flummery ; let  them  ftand  till  they  are 
cold,  then  turn  them  into  a deep  china  difli,  and  pour  lemon- 
’ Z 3 cream 
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cream  round  them,  made  thus:  Take  a pint  of  fpring-watcr* 
put  to  it  the  juice  of  three  lemons,  and  the  yellow  rind  of  one 
lemon  ; the  whites  of  five  eggs,  well  beaten,  and  four  ounces  of 
loaf -fugar  • then  fet  it  over  a flow  fire,  and  itir  one  way  till 
it  looks  white  and  thick.  If  you  let  it  boil  it  will  curdle. 
Then  ftrain  it  through  a hair  (ieve,  and  let  it  (land  til1  it  is  cold ; 
beat  the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  mix  them  with  your  whites,  fet 
them  over  the  fiie,  and  keep  flirnng  it  till  it  is  almoft  ready  to 
boil  then  pour  it  into  a bafon.  "When  it  is  cold,  pour  it 
among  your  moon  and  ftars.  Garnifh  with  flowers.  It  is  a 
pioper  dilh  for  a fecond  courfe,  either  lor  dinner  or  fupper. 
Raff  aid , 201. 

Floating  IJland  of  Apples. 

Bake  or  fcald  eight  or  nine  large  apples ; when  cold,  pare 
them,  and  pulp  them  through  a fieve  ; beat  this  up  with  fine 
fugar ; put  to  it  the  whites  of  four  or  five  eggs  that  have  beeij 
beaten,  with  a little  rofe-water ; mix  it  a little  at  a time,  beat 
it  till  it  is  light ; heap  it  on  a rich  cold  cuflard,  or  on  jelly.  Ma~ 
Jon , 450. 

Floating  IJland  of  Chocolate. 

Take  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  and  mix  them  up  with  two 
ounces  of  chocolate  fcraped  ; pile  it  on  a thin  cuftar^  or  jelly, 

A DeJ'ert  IJland. 

Form  a lump  of  pafte  into  a rock  three  inches  broad  at  the  top, 
then  colour  it,  and  fet  it  in  the  middle  of  a deep  china  difh.  Set 
a caft  figure  on  it,  with  a crown  on  its  head,  and  a knot  of  rock- 
candy  at  its  feet ; then  make  a roll  of  pafte  an  inch  thick,  and 
flick  it  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  dilh,  two  parts  round,  Cut 
eight  pieces  of  eringo  roots,  about  three  inches  long,  and  fix 
them  upright  to  the  roll  of  pafte  on  the  edge.  Make  gravel 
walks  of  (hot  comfits  round  the  difh,  and  fet  fmall  figures  in 
them.  Roll  out  fome  pafte,  and  cut  it  open  like  Chinefe  rails. 
Bake  it,  and  fix  it  on  either  fide  of  the  gravel  walks  with  gum, 
and  form  an  entrance  where  the  Chinefe  rails  are,  with  two 
pieces  of  eringo  root,  for  pillars.  Farley,  351. 

A Floating  IJland. 

Take  a foup  difh  according  to  the  fize  and  quantity  you  in- 
tend to  make,  but  a pretty  deep  glafs  is  beft,  and  fet  it  on  a china 
difh  ; take  a quart  of  thick  cream,  make  it  pretty  fweet  with 
fine  fugar,  pour  in  a gill  of  fack,  grate  the  yellow  rind  of  a 
lemon  "in,  and  mill  the  cream  till  it  is  all  of  a thick  froth  ; then 
carefully  pour  the  thin  from  the  froth  into  a difh  ; take  a 

French 
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French  roll,  or  as  many  as  you  want,  cut  it  as  thin  as  you  can, 
lay  a layer  of  that  as  light  as  poflible  on  the  cream,  then  a layer 
of  currant  jelly,  then  a very  thin  layer  of  roll,  and  then  hartf- 
horn-jelly,  then  French  roll,  and  over  that  whip  your  froth 
which  you  faved  off  the  cream  very  well  milled  up,  and  lay  at 
the  top  as  high  as  you  can  heap  it ; and  as  for  the  rim  of 
the  difh,  fet  it  round  with  fruit  or  fweet-meats  according  to 
your  fancy.  This  looks  very  pretty  in  the  middle  of  a table, 
with  candles  round  it,  and  you  may  make  it  of  as  many  dif- 
ferent colours  as  you  fancy,  and  according  to  what  jellies,  and 
jams,  or  fweet-meats  you  may  have  ; or  at  the  bottom  of  the 
difh  you  may  put  the  thickeft ' cream  you  can  get ; but  that  is  as 
you  fancy.  Glajfe , 300. 

A Hedge -Hog. 

Blanch  two  pounds  of  almonds,  beat  them  well  in  a mortar, 
with  a little  canary  and  orange-flower  water  to  keep  them  from 
oiling.  Make  them  into  ftiff  pafte,  then  beat  in  the  yolks  of 
twelve  eggs,  leave  out  five  of  the  whites,  put  to  it  a pint  of 
cream,  fweetened  with  fugar ; put  in  half  a pound  of  fweet  butter 
melted,  fet  it  on  a furpace  or  flow  fire,  and  keep  it  conffantly 
flirring  till  it  is  flifF  enough  to  be  made  into  the  form  of  an 
hedge-hog  ; then  flick  it  full  of  blanched  almonds,  flit  and  ftuck 
up  like  the  briftles  of  an  hedge -hog.  Then  put  it  into  a difh ; 
take  a pint  of  cream,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  beat  up  ; 
fweeten  with  fugar  to  your  palate.  Stir  them  together  over  a 
flow  fire  till  it  is  quite  hot  ; then  pour  it  round  the  hedge- hog 
in  a difh,  and  let  it  ftand  till  it  is  cold,  and  ferve  it  up.  Or  a 
rich  calf ’Srfoot  jelly  made  clear  and  good,  poured  into  the  difh 
round  the  hgdge-hog  ; when  it  is  cold,  it  looks  pretty,  and  makes 
a neat  difh.  Or  it  looks  hapdfome  in  the  middle  of  a table  for 
fupper. 

A Fijh-pond, 

Fill  your  large  fifh-rnoulds,  and  fix  fmall  ones  with  flum- 
mery ; take  a china  bowl,  and  put  in  half  a pint  of  ftiff  clear 
calf ’s-foot  jelly  ; let  it  ftand  till  cold  ; then  lay  two  of  the  fmall 
fifties  on  the  jelly,  the  right  fide  down.  Put  in  half  a pint  more 
jelly,  let  it  ftand  till  cold,  then  lay  in  the  four  fmall  fifties  acrofs 
one  another,  that,  when  you  turn  the  bowl  upfide  down,  the  heads 
and  tails  may  be  feen.  Then  almoft  fill  your  bowl  with  jelly, 
and  let  it  ftand  till  cold  ; then  lay  in  the  jelly  four  large  fifties, 
and  fill  the  bafon  quite  full  with  jelly,  and  let  it  ftand  till  the 
next  day.  When  you  want  to  ufe  it,  fet  your  bowl  to  the  brim 
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in  hot  water  for  one  minute  ; take  care  that  you  do  not  let  the 
water  go  into  the  bafon.  Lay  your  plate  on  the  top  of  the  ba- 
fon,  and  turn  it  upfide  down.  If  you  want  it  for  the  middle, 
turn  it  out  upon  a falver.  Be  fure  you  make  your  jelly  very  (fill 
and  clear.  Raffald , 194. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

POSSETS,  GRUELS,  WHITE-POTS,  &c. 

Sack  Pojfet. 

GRATE  three  Naples  bifcuits  to  one  quart  of  cream  or 
new  milk  ; let  it  boil  a little,  fweeten  it,  grate  fome  nut- 
meg. When  a little  cool,  pour  it  high  from  a tea-pot ‘to  a pint 
of  fack  a little  warmed,  and  put  it  into  a bafon  or  deep  difh. 
Mnjon , 452. 

Another  way. 

Beat  the  yolks  and  whites  of  fifteen  eggs  very  well,  and  (train 
them  ; then  put  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  white  fugar  into 
a pint  of  canary,  and  mix  it  with  your  eggs  in  a bafon  ; fet  it 
over  a chafing-difh  of  coals,  and  keep  continually  ftirring  it  till 
it  is  fcalding  hot.  In  the  mean  time  grate  fome  nutmeg  in  a 
quart  of  milk,  and  boil  it,  then  pour  it  into  your  eggs  and  wine, 
they  being  Raiding  hot.  Hold  your  hand  very  high  as  you  pour 
it,  and  let  fomebody  ftir  it /all  the  time  you  are  pouring  in  the 
milk  ; then  take  it  off  the  chafing-difli,  fet  it  before  the  fire 
half  an  hour,  and  ferve  it  up.  Glnjfe,  160. 

An  Orange  Pojfet. 

Put  the  crumb  of  a penny-loaf,  grated  very  fine,  into  a pint  of 
water,  or  rather  more  ; and  half  the  peel  of  a Seville  orange 
grated,  or  fugar  rubbed  upon  it  to  take  out  the  effence ; boil  all 
together,  till  it  looks  thick  and  clear,  then  beat  it  very  well. 
Then  take  a pint  of  mountain  wine,  the  juice  of  half  a Seville 
orange,  three  ounces  of  Jordan  almonds,  and  one  ounce  of  bit- 
ter, beat  fine,  with  a little  French  brandy  and  fugar  to  your  tafte ; 
mix  it  well,  and  put  it  in  your  poffet,  and  ferve  it  up. 

A lemou  poffet  is  made  in  the  fame  manner. 

Wint 
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Wine  Pojfet. 

Boil  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf  in  a quart  of  milk  till  it  is 
foft,  then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  grate  in  half  a nutmeg ; put 
in  fugar  to  your  tafte  ; then  put  it  in  a china  bowl,  and  put  in 
by  degrees  a pint  of  Lifbon  wine.  Serve  it  up  with  toaft  and 
butter  upon  a plate. 

Ale  Pojfet. 

Put  a little  white  bread  into  a pint  of  milk,  and  fet  it  over 
the  fire  ; then  put  fome  nutmeg  and  fugar  into  a pint  of  ale, 
warm  it,  and  when  your  milk  boils,  pour  it  upon  the  ale.  Let 
it  hand  a few  minutes  to  clear,  and  the  curd  will  rife  to  the 
top. 

Panada. 

Put  a blade  of  mace,  a large  piece  of  the  crumb  of  bread,  and 
a quart  of  water  into  a fauce-pan.  Let  it  boil  two  minutes, 
then  take  out  the  bread,  and  bruife  it  very  fine  in  a bafon. 
Mix  as  much  water  as  you  think  it  will  require,  pour  away  the 
reft,  and  fweeten  it  to  your  palate.  Put  in  a piece  of  butter  as 
big  as  a walnut,  but  do  not  put  in  any  wine,  as  that  will  fpoil 
it.  Grate  in  a little  nutmeg.  Farley,  429,  from  GlaJJ'e , 243. 

. A fweet  Panada. 

Slice  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf  very  thin,  and  put  it  into  a 
fauce-pan  with  a pint  of  water ; boil  it  till  it  is  very  foft  and 
looks  clear ; then  put  in  a glafs  of  Madeira  wine,  grate  in  a 
little  nutmeg,  and  put  in  a lump  of  butter  the  fize  of  a walnut, 
and  fugar  to  your  tafte  ; beat  it  exceedingly  fine,  then  put  it  in 
a deep  foup-dilh,  and  ferve  it  up. 

N.  B.  You  may  leave  out  the  wine  and  fugar,  and  put  in  a 
little  cream  and  fait,  if  you  like  it  better.  Raffald , 316. 

A White-pot. 

Take  two  quarts  of  milk,  eight  eggs,  and  half  the  whites, 
beat  up  with  a little  rofe-water,  a nutmeg,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  fugar  ; cut  a penny  loaf  in  very  thin  flices,  and  pour 
milk  and  eggs  over.  Put  a little  piece  of  butter  on  the  top. 
Bake  it  hall  an  hour  in  a How  oven. 

A Rice  White-pot. 

Boil  a pound  of  rice  in  two  quarts  of  milk  till  it  is  tender 
and  thick.  Beat  it  in  a mortar  with  a quarter  of  a pound  ot 
fweet  almonds  blanched.  Then  boil  two  quarts  of  cream,  with 
a few  crumbs  of  white  bread,  and  two  or  three  blades  of  mace. 
Mix  it  well  with  eight  eggs,  and  a little- rofe-water,  and  fweeten 
to  your  tafte.  Cut  fome  candied  orange  or  citron-peels  thin, 

and 
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and  lay  it  in.  It  muft  be  put  into  a flow  oven.  Glafl'c,  tc8 
Ma/on,  453. 

White  Caudle. 

Take  two  quarts  of  water,  and  mix  with  it  four  fpoonfuls 
of  oatmeal,  a blade  or  two  of. mace,  and  a piece  of  lemon-peel. 
Let  it  boil,  and  keep  ftirring  it  often.  Let  it  boil  about  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  and  be  careful  not  to  let  it  boil  over  ; then  drain 
it  through  a coarfe  fieve.  When  you  ufe  it,  fweeten  it  to  your 
tafte,  grate  in  a little  nutmeg,  and  what  wine  you  think  proper; 
and,  if  it  is  not  for  a Tick  perfon,  fqueeze  in  the  juice  of  a lemon. 
GlaJJ'e,  243.  Farley,  429. 

Brown  Caudle. 

Make  your  gruel  as  above,  with  fix  fpoonfuls  of  oatmeal,  and 
{train  it ; then  add  a quart  of  ale  that  is  not  bitter ; boil  it,  then 
fweeten  it  to  your  palate,  and  add  half  a pint  of  white  wine  or 
brandy.  When  you  do  not  put  in  white  wine  or  brandy,  let 
it  be  half  ale. 

Salop. 

Salop  is  fold  at  the  chemifts.  Take  a . large  tea-fpoonful 
of  the  powder,  and  put  it  into  a pint  of  boiling  water,  keep 
ftirring  it  till  it  is  a fine  jelly,  and  add  wine  and  fugar  to  your 
tafte. 


Beef  Fea. 

Cut  a pound  of  lean  beef  into  very  thin  fiices,  and  put  it  in 
ajar  ; pour  a quart  of  boiling  water  over  it,  and  cover  it  clofe 
that  the  fleam  may  not  get  out ; let  it  ftand  by  the  fire.  It  is 
ftrongly  recommended  by  phyficians  for  thofe  of  a weak  confti- 
tution.  It  fhould  be  drank  milk  warm. 

White-wine  Whey. 

Put  a pint  of  fkimmed  milk,  and  half  a pint  of  white  wine 
into  a bafon.  Let  it  ftand  a few  minutes,  then  pour  over  it  a 
pint  of  boiling  water.  Let  it  ftand  a little  and  the  curd  will  ga- 
ther in  a lump,  and  fettle  to  the  bottom.  Then  pour  your  whey 
into  a china  bowl,  and  put  in  a lump  of  fugar,  a lprig  of  balm, 
or  a flice  of  lemon.  Raffald,  313. 

Water  Gruel. 

To  a pint  of  water,  put  a large  fpoonful  of  oatmeal  ; then 
ftir  it  well  together,  and  let  it  boil  up  three  or  four  times,  ftir- 
ring it  often.  Do  not  let  it  boil  over.  Then  ftrain  it  through 
a fieve,  fait  it  to  your  palate,  put  in  a good  piece  of  frefh  butter, 
brew  it  with  a fpoon  till  the  butter  is  all  melted,  and  it  will  be 
fine  and  fmooth. 

Barley 
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Barley  Gruel. 

Put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  pearl  barley,  and  a ftick  of  cin- 
namon, into  two  quarts  of  water,  aud  let  it  boil  till  it  is  reduced 
to  one  quart ; add  a pint  of  red  wine,  and  fugar  to  your  taflc. 
You  may  add  two  or  three  ounces  of  currants. 

Sago. 

To  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  water,  put  a large  fpoonful  of 
fago,  dir  it,  and  boil  it  foftly  till  it  is  as  thick  as  you  would 
have  it ; then  put  in  wine  and  fugar,  with  a little  nutmeg  to 
your  palate. 

Rice  Milk. 

Boil  half  a pound  of  rice  in  a quart  of  water,  with  a little  cin- 
namon ; let  it  boil  till  the  water  is  waded,  but  take  care  it  does 
not  burn  ; then  add  three  pints  of  milk,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
beat  up  ; keep  it  dirring.  When  it  boils,  take  it  up  and  fwcetea 
it.  Majon,  452. 

Barley  Water. 

Put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  pearl  barley  into  two  quarts  of 
water,  let  it  boil,  fkim  it  very  clean,  boil  half  away,  and  (train 
it  off.  Sweeten  to  your  palate,  but  not  too  fweet,  and  put  in 
two  fpoonfuls  of  white  wine.  Drink  it  a little  warm.  GlaJJe , 
245.  Farley , 427. 

Another  way. 

Boil  two  ounces  pf  barley  in  two  quarts  of  water  till  it  looks 
white,  and  the  barley  grows  foft,  then  drain  the  water  from  the 
barley,  and  add  to  it  a little  currant  jelly  or  lemon. 

N.  B.  You  may  put  a pint  more  water  to  your  barley,  and 
boil  it  over  again.  Rafjala 314. 

Capillaire. 

Take  fourteen  pounds  of  loaf-fugar,  three  pounds  of  coarfe 
fugar,  fix  eggs  beat  in  with  the  (hells,  and  three  quarts  of  wa- 
ter ; boil  it  up  twice,  (kirn  it  well,  then  add  to  it  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  orange  flower  water  ; drain  it  through  a jelly-bag,  and 
put  it  into  bottles.  When  cold,  mix  a fpoonful  or  two  of  this 
fyrup,  as  it  is  liked  for  iweetnefs,  in  a draught  of  warm  or  cold 
water.  Majon , 454. 

Orgeat. 

Take  two  pounds  of  almonds,  thirty  bitter,  and  beat  them  to 
a pade;  mix  it  with  three  quarts  of  water,  and  drain  it  through 
a fine  cloth  ; add  orange  and  lemon-juice,  with  fome  of  the 
peel ; fweeten  to  your  palate. 


Lemnads. 
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Lemonade. 

Take  two  Seville  oranges  and  fix  lemons,  pare  them  very  thin, 
ftcep  the  parings  four  hours  in  two  quarts  of  water  ; put  the  juice 
of  fix  oranges  and  twelve  lemons  upon  twelve  ounces  of  fine  fu- 
gar ; when  the  fugar  is  melted,  put  the  water  to  it.  Add  a little 
orange-flower  water,  and  more  fugar,  if  neceflary.  Pafs  it 
through  a bag  till  it  is  fine. 

Goofeberry  Fool. 

Set  two  quarts  of  goofeberries  on  the  fire  in  about  a quart  of  ' 
water.  When  they  begin  to  fimmer,  turn  yellow,  and  begin  to 
plump,  throw  them  into  a cullender  to  drain  the  water  out  ; 
then  with  the  back  of  a fpoon  carefully  fqueeze  the  pulp  through 
a fieve  into  a difli  $ make  them  pretty  fweet,  and  let  them  ftand 
till  they  are  cold.  In  the  mean  time,  take  two  quarts  of  milk, 
and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  beat  up  with  a little  grated  nutmeg ; 
ftir  it  foftly  over  a flow  fire.  When  it  begins  to  fimmer,  take 
it  off,  and  by  degrees  ftir  it  into  the  goofeberries.  Let  it  ftand 
till  it  is  cold,  and  ferve  it  up.  If  you  make  it  with  cream,  you 
need  not  put  any  eggs  in.  GlaJJ'e , 159.  Mafon,  452. 

To  mull  Wine. 

Grate  half  a nutmeg  into  a pint  of  wine,  and  fweeten  it  to 
your  tafte  with  loaf-fugar ; fet  it  over  the  fire,  and  when  it  boils, 
take  it  off  to  cool ; take  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  well  beaten, 
add  to  them  a little  cold  wine ; then  mix  them  carefully  with 
your  hot  wine,  a little  at  a time ; then  pour  it  backwards  and 
forwards  feveral  times,  till  it  looks  fine  and  bright;  then  fet  it 
on  the  fire,  and  beat  it  a little  at  a time  for  feveral  times,  till  it 
is  quite  hot,  and  pretty  thick,  and  pour  it  backwards  and  for- 
wards feveral  times  ; then  fend  it  in  chocolate-cups,  and  ferve  it 
up  with  dry  toaft  cut  in  long  narrow  pieces.  Rajfald,  31 1.  ? 7 

Syrup  of  Orange-peel. 

Cut  two  ounces  of  Seville  orange-peel  very  fmall,  put  it  in  a 
pint  and  a quarter  of  white  wine  ; ftrain  it  off,  and  boil  it  up 
with  two  pounds  of  double-refined  fugar. 

Syrup  of  Maidenhair. 

This  plant  is  faid  to  grow  in  Cornwall,  but  what  is  ufed  in 
England  comes  principally  from  abroad  ; it  is  faid  the  beft  comes 
from  Canada.  The  proportion  is  one  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves 
infufed  in  half  a pint  of  boiling  water;  keep  it  on  an  afhes-fire 
from  one  day  to  another,  fift  it  in  a napkin,  and  mix  it  with  a 
pound  and  a quarter  of  fugar  ; keep  it  in  a warm  place  fomc  | 

time 
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time,  then  bottle  it.  Obferve  the  fame  proportion  for  a greater 
quantity.  Clermont,  589. 

Syrups  may  be  made  of  any  kind  of  fruits,  feeds,  or  plants, 
! only  obferving  to  regulate  the  quantities  of  fugar  according  to 
, the  fharpnefs  and  flavours  of  each  kind.  Clermont,  590. 

- — — 
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% MADE  WINES. 

Raijin  Wine. 

n T>UT  two  hundred  weight  of  raifins,  (talks  and  all,  into  a large 
JL  hogfhead  ; fill  it  with  water,  let  them  deep  a fortnight, 
(tirring  them  every  day ; then  pour  off  the  liquor,  and  prefs  the 
raifins.  Put  both  liquors  together  in  a nice  clean  veflel  that  will 
juft  hold  it,  for  it  muft  be  full ; let  it  (land  till  it  has  done  hif- 
(ing,  or  making  the  lead  noife,  then  dop  it  clofe,  and  let  it  dand 
fix  months.  Peg  it,  and  if  you  find  it  quite  clear,  rack  it  off  in 
( another  veflel ; dop  it  clofe,  and  let  it  dand  three  months  lon- 
ger ; then  bottle  it,  and  when  you  ufe  it,  rack  it  off"  into  a de- 
canter. GlaJJe,  301.  Farley,  361. 

Another  way.  ' 

Take  three  hundred  and  an  half  of  Malaga  raifins,  fixty-fix  1 
gallons  of  water,  in  a large  tub  with  a falfe  bottom  ; let  them 
t dand  for  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  days,  dirring  them  once  or 
twice  a day  ; then  draw  them  off  into  a clean  hogfhead,  and  let 
them  work  as  long  as  they  will,  filling  the  hogfhead  full  every- 
day for  five  or  fix  months ; then  rack  the  liquor  into  another  calk, 

1 and  put  to  it  two  gallons  of  brandy.  Majon,  465. 

Elder  Wine. 

Pick  your  elder-berries  when  they  are  full  ripe,  put  them  into 
a done  jar,  and  fet  them  in  the  oven,  or  in  a kettle  of  boiling 
water  till  the  jar  is  hot  through  ;.then  take  them  out,  and  drain 
them  through  a coarfe  fieve,  wringing  the  berries,  and  put  the 
juice  into  a clean  kettle.  To  every  quart  of  juice  put  a pound 
of  fine  Lifbon  fugar,.  let  it  boil,  and  fkim  it  well.  When  it  is 

clear 
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.clear  and  fine,  pour  it  into  a jar.  When  cold,  cover  it  clofe, 
and  keep  it  till  you  make  railin  wine  ; then,  when  you  tun  your 
wine,  to  every  gallon  of  wine  put  hall'  a pint  of  elder  fyrup. 

Elder-flower  Wine. 

Take  the  flowers  of  elder,  but  carefully  rejeft  the  flalks.  To 
every  quart  of  flowers,  put  a gallon  of  water,  and  three  pounds 
of  loaf  fugar.  Boil  the  water  and  fugar  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
then  pour  it  on  the  flowers,  and  let  it" work  three  days.  Then 
{train  the  wine  through  a hair  fieve,  and  put  it  into  a calk.  To 
every  ten  gallons  of  wine,  add  an  ounce  of  ifing-glafs  diflolved 
in  cider,  and  fix  whole  eggs.  Clofe  it  up,  let  it  {land  fix 
months,  and  then  bottle  it.  Farley , 367, 

Grape  Wine. 

Put  a gallon  of  grapes  to  a gallon  of  water  ; bruife  the  grapes, 
and  let  them  {land  a week  without  ftirring,  then  draw  it  off  fine. 
Put  to  a gallon  of  the  wine  three  pounds  of  fugar,  and  then  put 
it  in  a veifel,  but  do  not  flop  it  till  it  has  done  hilling.  Majon, 

465. 

Orange  Wine. 

Put  twelve  pounds  of  the  belt  powder  fugar,  with  the  whites 
of  eight  or  ten  eggs  well  beaten,  into  fix  gallons  of  fpring  water, 
and  boil  it  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  When  cold,  put  into  it 
fix  fpoonfuls  of  yeaft,  and  the  ju’ice  of  twelve  lemons  ; which, 
being  pared,  muff  Hand  with  two  pounds  of  white  fugar  in  a 
tankard,  and  in  the  morning  {kirn  off  the  top,  and  then  put  it 
into  the  water  ; then  add  the  juice  and  rinds  of  fifty  oranges,  but 
not  the  white  parts  of  the  rinds,  and  let  it  work  all  together  two 
days  and  two  nights  ; then  add  two  quarts  of  Rhenifh  or  white 
■wine,  and  put  it  into  your  veflel.  GlaJJe,  301. 

Another  way. 

Put  twenty-four  pounds  of  lump-fugsr  to  ten  gallons  of  wa- 
ter, beat  the  whites  of  fix  eggs  very  well,  and  mix  them  when 
the  water  is  cold  ; then  boil  it  an  hour,  arid  fkim  it  well  ; take 
four  dozen  large  rough  Seville  oranges,  pare  them  very  thin,  put 
them  into  a tub,  and  put  the  liquor  on  boiling  hot ; and,  when 
you  think  it  is  cold  enough,  add  to  it  three  or  four  fpoonfuls 
of  new  yeaft,  with  the  juice  of  the  oranges,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  cochineal  beat  fine,  and  boiled  in  a pint  of  water;  ftir  it  all 
together,  and  let  it  work  four  days,  then  put  it  in  the  calks,  and 
in  fix  weeks  after  bottle  it  for  ufe.  Rajfald,  318.  __ 

Red  Currant  Wine . 

Gather  the  currants  on  a fine  dry  day,  when  the  fruit  is  full 

ripe ; 
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ripe;  ftrip  them,  and  fqueeze  out  the  juice  ; put  a gallon  of  cold 
water  and  two  fpoonfuls  of  yeaft  to  a gallon  of  the  juice.  When 
it  has  worked  two  days,  (train  it  through  a hair  fieve.  In  the 
mean  time,  put  an  ounce  of  ifing-glafs  to  deep  in  cider,  and  to 
every  gallon  of  liquor  put  three  pounds  of  loaf-fugar ; then  (tir 
it  well  together,  and  put  it  in  a calk.  Put  a quart  of  brandy 
to  every  five  gallons  of  wine,  mix  them  well  in  your  cafk, 
clofe  it  well  up,  and  after  letting  it  ftand  four  months,  bottle  it. 

Another  way. 

Five  quarts  of  currant  juice,  and  fourteen  pounds  of  fugar, 
will  make  a five  gallon  cafk ; fill  it  up  with  water,  and  let  it  all 
work  together.  When  it  has  done  working,  put  in  a hop  or  two, 
and  a quart  of  brandy. 

Birch  Wine. 

To  a hogfhead  of  birch  wrater,  take  four  hundred  of  Malaga 
raifins,  pick  them  clean,  and  cut  them  fmall.  Then  boil  the 
birch  liquor  for  one  hour  at  leaft,  fkim  it  well,  and  let  it  ftand 
till  it  is  no  warmer  than  milk.  Then  put  in  the  raifins,  and  let 
it  ftand  clofe  covered,  ftirring  it  well  four  or  five  times  every  day. 
Boil  all  the  (talks  in  a gallon  or  two  of  birch- water,  which, 
added  to  the  other  when  almoft  cold,  will  give  it  an  agree- 
able roughnefs.  Let  it  ftand  ten  days,  then  put  it  in  a cool  cel- 
lar, and  when  it  has  done  hiding  in  the  vefi'el,  (top  it  up  clofe. 
It  muft  ftand  nine  months,  at  leaft,  before  it  is  bottled.  Majon , 
461.  Farley,  366. 

Rafpberry  JVine. 

Bruife  fome  rafpberries  with  the  back  of  a fpoon,  and  ftyain 
them  through  a flannel  bag  into  a done  jar.  Put  a pound  of 
double-refined  fugar  to  every  quart  of  juice,  ftir  it  well  together, 
and  cover  it  clofe ; after  letting  it  ftand  three  days,  pour  it  clear 
off.  Put  two  quarts  of  white  wine  to  one  quart  of  juice,  then 
bottle  it  off,  and  it  will  be  fit  to  drink  in  about  a week.  Rafp- 
berry brandy  made  thus  is  a very  excellent  dram. 

Turnip  Wine. 

Pare  and  (lice  a quantity  of  turnips,  put  them  in  a cider-prefs, 
and  prefs  out  all  the  juice.  To  every  gallon 'of  juice,  put  three 
pounds  of  lump  fugar.  Have  a vellel  ready,  j ult  large  enough 
to  hold  the  juice,  put  your  fugar  into  a velfel,  and  half  a pint 
of  brandy  to  every  gallon  of  juice.  Pour  in  the  juice,  and  lay 
fomething  over  the  bung  for  a week,  to  fee  if  it  works.  If  it 
does,  you  muft  not  bung  it  down  till  it  has  done  working ; then 
I . , (top 
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ftop  it  clofe  for  three  months,  and  draw  it  off  in  another  veffel* 
When  it  is  fine,  bottle  it  off.  Glaffe,  305. 


Goofeberry  Wine. 

Put  three  pounds  of  lump  fugar  to  a gallon  of  water,  boil  it  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  fkim  it  very  well  ; then  let  it  ftand  till 
it  it  almoft  cold,  and  take  four  quarts  of  full-ripe  goofeberries, 
bruife  them  in  a marble  mortar,  and  put  them  in  your  veffel ; 

then  pour  in  the  liquor,  and  let  it  ftand  two  days,  and  ftir  it 

every  four  hours  ; fteep  half  an  ounce  of  ifing-glafs  two  days  in 
a pint  of  brandy,  (train  the  wine  through  a flannel  bag  into  the 
cafk,  then  beat  the  ifing-glafs  in  a marble  mortar  with  five  whites 
of  eggs  ; then  whifk  them  together  half  an  hour,  and  put  it  in 
the  wine,  and  beat  them  all  together ; clofe  up  your  calk,  and 
put  clay  over  it ; let  it  ftand  fix  months,  then  bottle  it  off  for 
ufe  ; put  in  each  bottle  a lump  of  fugar,  and  two  raifins  of 

the  fun.  This  is  a very  rich  wine,  and  when  it  has  been  kept 

in  bottles  two  or  three  years,  will  drink  like  champaigne. 
Raff  aid y 321. 

Cherry  Wine. 


Take  fifty  pounds  of  black  cherries,  picked  clean  from  the 
(talks,  let  the  (tones  remain,  bruife  them  well  with  the  hands ; 
then  take  half  a bulhel  of  very  ripe  currants,  and  get  as  much 
juice  from  them  as  poflible,  and  alfo  four  quarts  of  rafpberries 
fqueezed  in  the  fame  manner.  To  this  quantity  of  fruit  allow 
forty  pounds  of  fugar  ; diffolve  it  in  foft  water,  and  when  the 
fugar  is  melted,  put  it  into  a veffel  with  the  bruifed  cherries,  and 
the  juice  of  the  currants  and  rafpberries  ; then  fill  the  veffel  with 
foft  water,  only  leaving  room  for  the  working ; and,  when  all 
is  in  the  veffel,  ftir  it  well  together  with  a (tick.  It  muft  not  be 
bunged  up  in  lefs  than  three  weeks  ; it  may  be  bottled  in  five 
months.  Mafon,  46 6. 


Cowjlip  Wine. 

Take  two  pounds  and  an  half  of  powder  fugar,  and  two  gallons 
of  water;  boil  them  half  an  hour,  taking  care  to  fkim  it  as  the 
fcum  rifes ; then  pour  it  into  a tub  to  cool,  adding  to  it  the  rind 
of  two  lemons.  When  cold,  put  four  quarts  of  the  flowers  of 
cowflips  to  the  liquor,  and  with  it  the  juice  of  two  lemons.  Let 
it  ftand  in  the  tub  two  days,  obferving  to  ftir  it  every  two  or 
three  hours  ; then  put  it  in  the  barrel,  and  after  it  has  flood 
about  three  weeks,  or  a month,  bottle  it,  not  forgetting' to  put  a 

lump  of  fu°;ar  into  each  bottle. 

1 s Mead. 
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To  prepare  Bacon,  Harris,  &cL 

* • Mead. 

Take  ten  gallons  of  water,  two  gallons  of  honey,  and  an  hand- 
ful of  raced  ginger ; then  take  two  lemons,  cut  them  in  pieces, 
and  put  them  into  it ; boil  it  very  Well,  keep  it  fkimming.  Let 
it  ftand  all  night  in  the  fame  veflel  you  boil  it  in  ; the  next  morn- 
ing barrel  it  up,  with  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  good  yeafh 
About  three  weeks  or  a month  after,  you  may  bottle  it.  GlaJJe, 
366. 

Cowjlip  Mead. 

Take  fifteen  gallons  of  water,  and  thirty  pounds  of  honey* 
boil  them  together  till  one  gallon  is  wafted  ; fkim  it,  and  take  it 
off  the  fire.  Have  ready  fixteen  lemons  cut  in  halves,  put  a 
gallon  of  the  liquor  to  the  lemons,  and  the  reft  into  a tub  with 
r feven  packs  of  cowflips  ; let  them  ftand  all  night,  then  put  in  the 
liquor  with  the  lemons,  and  eight  fpoonfuls  of  new  yeaft,  and 
an  handful  of  fweet-briar ; ftir  them  all  well  together,  and  let  it 
Work  three  or  four  days ; then  ftrain  it,  and  put  it  in  your  cafk, 

, and  in  fix  months  time  you  may  bottle  it*  Raffald,  332.  Far*- 

l h>  37°* 

Smyrna  Raijin  Wine. 

Put  twenty-four  gallons  of  water  to  an  hundred  pounds  of  rai- 
fins ; after  letting  it  ftand  about  fourteen  days,  put  it  into  your 
Cafk.  When  it  has  remained  there  fix  months,  put  a gallon 
of  brandy  to  it.  When  it  is  fine,  bottle  it. 


. 


e H A p.  xxix. 

TO  PREPARE  BACON,  HAMS,  &c. 

To  make  Bacon. 


T>  U B the  flitches  very  well  with  common  fait ; let  them  lie 
. iV  fo  that  the  brine  may  run  from  them  ; in  about  a week  put 
them  into  a tub  for  that  purpofe,  rubbing  off  all  the  fait.  Rub  the 
y,  flitches  with  one  pound  of  falt-petre,  pounded  and  heated  the 
next  day  rub  them  well  with  fait,  dry  and  hot ; let  them  lie  a 
week,  often  rubbing  them  \ then  turn  them,  add  more  hot  fait, 
J 1 A a let 
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let  them  lie  three  weeks  or  a month  in  all,  rubbing  them  well; 
then  dry  them.  The  hog  may  be  either  fealded  or  Tinged  ; but 
fingeing  is  bed.  Mafon , 178. 

Another  way. 

Takeoff  all  the  infide  fat  ofj  a fide  of  pork,  then  lay  it  on  a 
long  board,  or  dreffer,  that  the  blood  may  run  away;  rub  it 
well  with  good  fait  on  both  Tides ; let  it  lie  thus  a day  ; then 
take  a pint  of  bay-falt,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  falt-petre ; 
beat  them  fine ; two  pounds  of  coarfe  fugar,  and  a quarter  of  a 
peck  of  common  fait.  Lay  your  pork  in  fomething  that  will 
hold  the  pickle,  and  rub  it  well  with  the  above  ingredients.  Lay  ' 
the  fkinny  fide  downwards,  and  bade  it  every  day  with  the  pickle 
for  a fortnight ; then  hang  it  in  a wood-fmoke,  and  afterwards 
hang  it  in  a dry  place,  but  not  hot.  Obferve,  that  all  hams 
and  bacon  Ihould  hang  clear  from  every  thing,  and  not  againft 
a wall. 


Obferve  to  wipe  off  all  the  old  fait  before  you  put  it  into  this 
pickle,  and  never  keep  bacon  or  hams  in  a hot  kitchen,  or  in  a 
room  where  the  fun  comes ; it  makes  them  all  rufty.  GlaJJ'e, 
266.  Farley,  269. 

To  cure  Hams. 

Rub  a ham  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  falt-petre,  let  it  lie 
twenty-four  hours;  boil  one  quart  of  ffrong  old  beer  with  half  a 
pound  of  bay-falt,  half  a pound  of  brown  fugar,  and  a pound  and 
an  half  of  common  fait ; pour  this  on  the  ham  boiling  hot,  rub 
and  turn  it  every  day  for  a fortnight,  and  bade  it  with  the  liquor 
when  there  is  opportunity.  This  is  a very  good  receipt  for  cur- 
ing a ham.  Majon,  176. 

Another  zvay. 

Cut  off  a fine  ham  from  a fat  hind-quarter  of  pork.  Take  two 
ounces  of  falt-petre,  a pound  of  coarfe  fugar,  a pound  of  com- 
mon fait,  and  two  ounces  of  fal  prunella  ; mix  all  together,  and 
rub  it  well.  Let  it  lie  a month  in  this  pickle,  turning  and  ball- 
ing it  every  day,  then  hang  it  in  wood-i'moke  as  you  do  beef,  in 
a dry  place,  fo  as  no  heat  comes  to  it ; and,  if  you  keep  them 
long,  hang  them  a month  or  two  in  a damp  place,  and  it  will 
make  them  cut  fine  and  fiiort.  Never  lay  theie  hams  in  water 
till  you  boil  them,  and  then  boil  them  in  a copper,  if  you  have 
one,  or  the  larged  pot  you  have.  Put  them  in  the  cold  water, 
and  let  them  be  four  or  five  hours  before  they  boil.  Skim  the 
pot  well  and  often  till  it  boils.  If  it  is  a very  large  one,  three 

hours  will  boil  it ; if  a fmall  one,  two  hours  will  do,  provided  it 

be 
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be  a great  while  before  the  water  boils.  Take  it  up  half  an  hour 
before  dinner,  pull  off  the  fkin,  and  throw  rafpings,  finely  lifted, 
all  over.  Hold  a red-hot  fire  {hovel  over ; and  when  dinner  is 
ready,  take  a few  rafpings  in  a fieve,  and  fift  all  over  the  difh  ; 
then  lay  in  your  ham,  and  with  your  finger  make  fine  figures 
round  the  edge  of  your  difh.  Be  fure  to  boil  your  ham  in  as 
much  water  as  you  can,  and  keep  it  flamming  all  the  time  it 
boils.  It  mult  be  at  leaft  four  hours  before  it  boils. 

This  pickle  does  finely  for  tongues  afterwards,  to  lie  in  it  a 
fortnight,  and  then  hang  in  the  wood-fmoke  a fortnight,  or  to 
boil  them  out  of  the  pickle. 

Yorkfh ire  is  famous  for  hams,  and  the  reafon  is  this  : — their 
fait  is  much  finer  than  ours  in  London  ; it  is  a large  clear  fait, 
and  gives  the  meat  a fine  flavour.  I ufed  to  have  it  from  Malden, 
in  Eflex  ; and  that  fait  will  make  any  ham  as  fine  as  you  can  de- 
fire. It  is  by  much  the  bell  fait  for  falting  meat. 

When  you  broil  any  of  thefe  hams  in  flices,  or  bacon,  have 
fome  boiling  water  ready,  and  let  the  dices  lie  a minute  or  two 
in  water,  then  broil  them  ; it  takes  out  the  fait,  and  makes  them 
eat  finer.  GlaJJ'e,  265. 

To  fait  Tongues. 

Scrape  them  and  dry  them  clean  with  a cloth,  and  fait  them 
well  with  common  fait,  and  half  an  ounce  of  falt-petre  to  every 
tongue ; lay  them  in  a deep  pot,  and  turn  them  every  day  for  a 
week  or  ten  days ; fait  them  again,  and  let  them  lie  a week  lon- 
ger ; take  them  up,  dry  them  with  a cloth,  flour  them,  and  hang 
them  up,  Raffald,  307. 

To  make  Hung  Beef. 

Make  a ftrong  brine  with  bay-falt,  falt-petre,  and  pump-wa- 
ter, and  put  into  it  a rib  of  beef  for  nine  days.  Then  hang  it 
up  in  a chimney  where  wood  or  faw-duft  is  burnt.  When  it  is 
a little  dry,  wafh  the  outfide  with  blood  two  or  three  times  to 
make  it  look  black  ; and  when  it  is  dried  enough,  boil  it  for 
ufe. 

Another  way. 

Take  the  navel-piece,  and  hang  it  up  in  your  cellar  as  long  as 
it  will  keep  good,  and  till  it  begins  to  be  a little  fappy.  Then 
take  it  down  and  wafh  it  in  fugar  and  water,  one  piece  after  an- 
other, for  you  mull  cut  it  into  three  pieces.  Then  take  a pound 
of  falt-petre,  and  two  pounds  of  bay-falt,  dried  and  pounded 
fmall.  Mix  with  them  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  brown  fu- 
gar, and  rub  your  beef  well  with  it  in  every  part  j then  ftrew 
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a fufficient  quantity  of  common  fait  all  over  it,  and  let  the 
beef  lie  clofe  till  the  fait  is  diilblved,  which  will  be  in  fix  or 
feven  days.  Then  turn  it  every  other  day  for  a fortnight ; 
and  after  that  hang  it  up  in  a warm,  but  not  a hot  place.  It 
may  hang  a fortnight  in  the  kitchen  ; and,  when  you  want 
it,  boil  it  in  bay-falt  and  pump-water  till  it  is  tender.  It  will 
keep,  when  boiled,  two  or  three  months,  rubbing  it  with  a greafy 
cloth,  or  putting  it  two  or  three  minutes  into  boding  water,  to 
take  off  the  mouldinefs.  Farley,  273. 

To  pickle  Pork. 

Having  cut  your  pork  into  pieces  of  a convenient  fize  to  lie 
in  your  powdering-tub,  rub  them  all  over  with  falt-petre ; then 
make  a mixture  of  two-thirds  common  fait,  and  one-third  bay- 
falt,  and  rub  every  piece  well  with  it.  Lay  the  pieces  in  your 
tub  as  clofe  as  poflible,  and  throw  a little  fait  over  them. 

To  make  very  fine  Saufiages. 

Take  fix  pounds  of  good  pork,  free  from  fkin,  gri  flies,  and 
fat ; cut  it  very  fmall,  and  beat  it  in  a mortar  till  it  is  very  fine  ; 
then  fbred  fix  pounds  of  beef-fuet  very  fine,  and  free  from  all 
fkin.  Shred  it  as  fine  as  poflible ; then  take  a good  deal  of 
fage,  wafh  it  very  clean,  pick  off  the  leaves,  and  fhred  it  very 
fine.  Spread  your  meat  on  a clean  dreffer  or  table  ; then  fhake 
the  fage  all  over,  about  three  large  fpoonfuls  ; fhred  the  thin  rind 
of  a middling  lemon  very  fine  and  throw  over,  with  as  many 
fweet  herbs,  when  fhred  fine,  as  will  fill  a large  fpoon  ; grate 
two  nutmegs  over,  throw  over  two  tea-fpoonfuls  of  pepper,  and 
a large  fpoonful  of  fait ; then  throw  over  the  fuet,  and  mix  it  all 
well  together.  Put  it  down  clofe  in  a pot.  When  you  ufe  them, 
roll  them  up  with  as  much  egg  as  will  make  them  roll  fmooth. 
Make  them  the  fize  of  a faufage,  and  fry  them  in  butter  or  good 
dripping.  Be  fure  it  be  hot  before  you  put  them  in,  and  keep 
them  rolling  about.  When  they  are  thoroughly  hot,  and  of  a 
fine  light  brown,  they  are  enough.  You  may  chop  this  meat 
very  fine,  if  you  do  not  like  it  beat.  Veal  eats  well  done  thus  ; 
or  veal  and  pork  together.  You  may  clean  fome  guts  and  fill 
them.  Glafi'e,  257. 

Another  way. 

Take  part  of  a leg  of  pork  or  veal,  pick  it  clean  from  fkin  or 
fat ; to  every  pound,  add  two  pounds  of  beef  fuet ; fhred  both  fe- 
verally  very  fine  ; mix  them  well  with  fage-leaves  chopped  fine, 
pepper,  fait,  nutmeg,  and  pounded  cloves,  and  a little  grated 
lemon-peel ; put  this  clofe  down  in  a pot.  When  it  is  ufed, 
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mix  it  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  a few  bread-crumbs.  Roll 
it  into  lengths.  Mafon,  182. 

Common  Saufages . 

Take  three  pounds  of  nice  pork,  fat  and  lean  together,  free 
from  fkin  or  griftles,  chop  it  very  fine,  feafon  it  with  two  tea- 
fpoonfuls  of  fait,  and  one  of  beaten  pepper,  fome  fage  fhred  fine, 
about  three  tea-fpoonfuls ; mix  it  well  together,  have  the  guts 
very  nicely  cleaned,  and  fill  them,  or  put  them  down  in  a pot ; 
fo  roll  them  of  what  fize  you  pleafe,  and  fry  them. 

Oxford  Saufages. 

Take  a pound  of  young  pork,  fat  and  lean,  without  fkin  or 
griftle,  a pound  df  lean  veal,  and  a pound  of  beef  fuet,  chopped 
ail  fine  together ; put  in  half  a pound  of  grated  bread,  half  the 
peel  of  a lemon  fhred  fine,  a nutmeg  grated,  fix  fage-leaves 
wafhed  and  chopped  very  fine,  a tea-fpoonful  of  pepper,  and  two 
of  fait,  fo'me  thyme,  favoury,  and  marjoram,  fhred  fine.  Mix 
it  all  well  together,  and  put  it  clofe  down  in  a pan  when  you  ufe 
it ; roll  it  out  the  fize  of  a common  faufage,  and  fry  them  in 
frefh  butter  of  a fine  brown,  or  broil  them  over  a clear  fire,  and 
fend  them  to  table  as  hot  as  polfible.  Glajfe,  258. 


CHAP.  XXX. 
VEGETABLES. 

Obfervations  on  drejjing  Vegetables . 

BE  particularly  careful  in  picking  and  wafhing greens  of  every 
kind,  as  dirt  and  infedls  are  apt  to  lodge  among  the  leaves  ; 
and  always  lay  them  in  a clean  pan,  for  fear  of  fand  or  duft, 
which  . frequently  hang  round  wooden  velfels.  Boil  all  your 
greens  in  a well-tinned  fauce-pan  by  themfelves,  with  a great 
quantity  of  water  ; boil  no  kind  of  meat  with  them,  as  that  will 
di (colour  them.  All  kinds  of  vegetables  fhould  have  a little 
crifpnefs  ; you  mud  not  therefore  boil  them  too  much. 
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To  drefs  Artichokes'. 

Twift  off  the  ftalks,  put  them  into  cold  water,  and  wafli  them 
well;  when  the  water  boils,  put  them  In  with  the  top  down- 
wards, that  all  the  dull  and  land  may  boil  out.  An  hour  and 
an  half,  or  two  hours,  will  do  them.  Serve  them  with  melted 
butter  in  little  cups. 

To  drefs  Afparagus . 

Scrape  your  afparagus,  and  tie  them  in  fmall  bundles,  cut  them 
even,  and  throw  them  into  water,  and  have  ready  a (lew-pan 
boiling.  Put  in  fome  fait,  and  tie  the  afparagus  into  little  bun- 
dles. Let  the  water  keep  boiling,  and  when  they  are  a little 
tender,  take  them  up-  Boiling  them  too  much  will  make  them 
Jofe  their  colour  and  flavour  ; lay  them  on  a toafl  which  has  been 
dipped  in  the  water  the  afparagus  was  boiled  in  ; pour  over  them 
melted  butter,  or  fend  them  to  table  with  butter  in  a bafon. 

To  drefs  Beans. 

Boil  them  in  plenty  of  water,  with  a good  quantity  of  fait  in 
it  till  they  are  tender.  Boil  and  chop  fome  parfley,  put  it  into 
good  melted  butter,  and  fervethem  up  with  boiled  bacon,  and  the 
butter  and  parfley  in  a boat.  Never  boil  them  with  the  bacon. 

To  drefs  Broccoli. 

Carefully  (trip  off  all  the  little  branches  till  you  come  to  the 
top  one,  and  then  with  a knife  peel  off  the  hard  outfide  fkin  that 
is  on  the  ftalks  and  little  branches,  and  then  throw  them  into 
water.  Have  ready  a ftew-pan  of  water,  throw  in  a little  fait, 
and  when  it  boils,  put  in  your  broccoli.  When  the  ftalks  are 
tender,  it  is  enough.  Put  in  a piece  of  toafted  bread,  foaked  in 
the  water  the  broccoli  was  boiled  in,  at  the  bottom  of  your  difh, 
and  put  your  broccoli  on  the  top  of  it,  as  you  do  afparagus.  Send 
them  up  to  table  laid  in  bunches,  with  butter  in  a boat. 

To  drefs  Cabbage , &c. 

Quarter  your  cabbage,  and  boil  it  in  plenty  of  water  with  an 
handful  of  fait.  When  it  is  tender,  drain  it  on  a fieve,  but  ne- 
ver piefs  it  Savoys  and  greens  are  boiled  in  the  fame  manner, 
but  always  boil  them  by  themfelves. 

To  drefs  Carrots. 

Carrots  require  a great  deal  of  boiling ; when  they  are  young, 
wipe  them  after  they  are  boiled ; when  old,  fcrape  them  before  , 
you  boil  them.  Slice  them  into  a plate,  and  pour  melted  butter  - 
over  them.  Young  fpring  carrots  will  be  boiled  in  halt  an  hour, 
large  ones  in  an  hour,  and  old  Sandwich  carrots  will  take  two 
hours. 
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To  drefs  Caulijlozvers. 

. Cut  the  (talks  off,  and  leave  a little  green  on ; boil  them  in 
fpring  water  and  fait ; about  fifteen  minutes  will  do  them.  If 
it  is  boiled  too  foft,  you  will  fpoil  it.  Mrs.  Majon  recom- 
mends boiling  cauliflowers  in  plenty  of  milk  and  water,  with- 
out fait. 

To  drefs  French  Beans. 

String  them,  and  if  not  very  fmall,  fplit  and  .quarter  them, 
throw  them  into  fait  and  water ; boil  them  in  a quantity  of  wa- 
ter, with  fome  fait.  When  they  are  tender,  they  are  enough. 
They  will  be  foon  done. 

N.  B.  Make  all  greens  boil  as  quick  as  poflible,  as  it  pre- 
ferves  their  colour. 

T o drefs  Bar  flips. 

Parfnips  fhould  be  boiled  in  a great  deal  of  water,  and  when 
they  are  foft,  which  may  be  known  by  running  a fork  into  them, 
they  are  enough.  They  either  may  be  ferved  whole  with  melted 
butter,  or  beat  fmooth  in  a bowl,  heated  with  a little  cream,  but- 
ter, and  flour,  and  a little  fait.. 

To  drefs  Peas. 

Your  peas  fhould  not  be  fhelled  till  juft  before  you  want  them. 
Put  them  into  boiling  water  with  a little  fait,  and  a lump  of  loaf 
fugar,  and  when  they  begin  to  dent  in  the  middle,  they  are 
enough.  Strain  them  into. a fieve,  put  a good  lump  of  butter 
into  your  difh,  and  ftir  them  till  the  butter  is  lrfelted  Boil  a 
fprig  of  mint  by  itfelf,  chop  it  fine,  and  lay  it  round  the  edge 
of  your  difh  in  lumps. 

To  drefs  Potatoes. 

Boil  them  in  as  little  water  as  you  can  without  burning  the 
fauce-pan.  Cover  the  fauce-pan  clofe,  and  when  the  {kin  begins 
to  crack,  they  are  enough.  Drain  all  the  water  out,  and  let 
them  ftand  covered  for  a minute  or  two. 

To  drefs  Spinach . 

Pick  it  clean,  and  wafh  it  in  feveral  waters  ; put  it  into  a 
fauce-pan  that  will  juft  hold  it,  throw  a little  fait  over  it  and  co- 
ver the  pan  clofe.  Put  no  water  in  ; fhakc  the  pan  often.  When 
the  fpinach  is  fhrunk  and  fallen  to  the  bottom,  and  thq  liquor 
which  comes  out  of  them  boils  up,  they  are  enough.  Throw 
it  into  a clean  fieve  to  drain,  and  give  it  a fqueezc  between  two 
plates.  Put  it  on  a plate,  and  fend  it  up  with  butter  in  a boat, 
but  never  pour  any  over  them. 

Sorrel  is  ftewcd  in  the  fame  manner. 
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To  drefs  ‘Turnips . 

Pare  your  turnips  thick  ; when  they  are  boiled,  fqueeze  them, 
and  math  them  fmooth  ; heat  them  with  a little  cream,  a piece  of 
butter  ; add  pepper  and  fait,  and  ferve  them  up  ; or  the  pepper 
and  fait  may  be  omitted,  leaving  the  company  at  table  to  ufe 

what  quantity  of  each  they  think  proper. 

' 
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HAVING  given  ample  inftrutftions  for  the  preparations  of 
wines,  &c.  malt  liquors  fhould  not  be  palled  over  unno- 
ticed, as  the  houfe-keeper  cannot  be  faid  to  be  complete  in  her 
bulinefs,  without  a competent  knowledge  in  the  Art  of  Brewing. 
Of  Water  proper  for  Brewing. 

To  fpeak  in  general  terms,  the  belt  water  for  brewing  is  river 
water ; fuch  as  is  foft,  and  has  partook  of  the  air  and  fun ; for 
this  eafdy  infinuates  itfelf  into  the  malt,  and  extracts  its  virtues* 
On  the  contrary,  hard  waters  aftringe  and  bind  the  pores  of  the 
malt,  and  prevent  the  virtue  of  it  from  being  freely  communi- 
cated to  the  liquor.  It  is  a rule  adopted  by  many  excellent  brew- 
ers, that  all  water  which  will  mix  and  lather  with  foap,  is  proper 
for  brewing,  and  they  wholly  difapprove  of  any  other.  The  ex- 
periment has  been  often  tried,  that  where  the  fame  quantity  of 
malt  has  been  ufed  to  a barrel  of  river  water  as  to  a barrel  of 
fpring  water,  the  former  has  excelled  the  latter  in  ftrength,  in  a 
degree  almoft  double.  It  may  be  neceffary  to  obferve  likewife, 
that  the  malt  was  the  fame  in  quality,  as  well  as  in  quantity,  for 
each  barrel.  The  hops  were  the  fame,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  and  the  time  of  boiling  was  equal  in  each.  They  were 
worked  in  the  fame  manner,  and  tunned  and  kept  in  the  fame 
cellar.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  there  could  have  been  no  dif- 
ference but  in  the  water,  and  yet  one  barrel  was  worth  almoft 
two  of  the  other. 

But  where  foft  water  is  not  to  be  procured,  that  which  is  hard 
may  be  foftened,  by  expoling  it  to  the  air  and  fun,  and  putting 
into  it  fome  pieces  of  foft  chalk  to  infufe  j or,  before  you  begin 
to  boil  it,  in  order  to  be  poured  on  the  malt,  put  into  it  a quan- 
tity of  bran,  which  will  foften  it  a little. 

The  necejfily  of  keeping  the  Fejfels  clean. 

Obferve,  the  day  before  brewing,  to  have  all  your  veffels  very 
clean,  and  never  ufe  your  tubs  for  any  other  ufe,  except  it  be  to 
make  wines.  Let  your  calks  be  well  cleaned  with  boiling  wa- 
ter j and,  if  your  bung  is  large  enough,  ferub  them  well  with  a 
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little  birch  broom,  or  brufh.  If  they  are  very  bad,  take  out  the 
heads,  and  let  them  be  ferubbed  clean  with  a hand-brufh,  fand, 
and  fullers  earth.  Put  on  the  head  again,  and  feald  it  well,  then 
throw  in  a piece  of  unflacked  lime,  and  flop  the  bung  clofe. 
General  Rules  for  Brewing. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  is  neceflary  to  have  the  malt  clean,  as  it 
ought  to  ftand  four  or  five  days  after  it  is  ground. 

bine  ftrong  Oiflober  fhould  have  five  quarters  of  malt,  and 
twenty-four  pounds  of  hops,  to  three  hogfheads.  This  will  af- 
terwards make  two  hogfheads  of  good  keeping  fmall  beer,  with 
the  addition  of  five  pounds  of  hops. 

bor  middling  beer,  a quarter  of  malt  makes  a hogfhead  of  ale, 
and  another  of  fmall  beer  \ or  it  will  make  three  hogfheads  of 
good  fmall  beer,  allowing  eight  pounds  of  hops.  This  will  keep 
all  the  year.  Or  it  will  make  twenty  gallons  of  ftrong  ale,  and 
two  hogfheads  of  fmall  beer,  that  will  keep  all  the  year. 

Any  one  who  intends  to  keep  ale  a great  while,  fhould  allow 
a pound  of  hops  to  every  bufhel ; if  to  keep  only  fix  months, 
five  pounds  to  a hogfhead.  If  for  prefent  drinking,  three  pounds 
to  a hogfhead,  and  the  fofteft  and  cleareft  water  you  can  get. 

Pour  the  firft  copper  of  water,  when  it  boils,  into  your  mafh- 
tub,  and  let  it  be  cool  enough  to  fee  your  face  in  ; then  put  in 
your  mall,  and  let  it  be  well  mafhed.  Have  a copper  of  water 
boiling  in  the  mean  time,  'and  when  your  malt  is  well  mafhed, 
fill  your  mafhing-tub  ; ftir  it  well  again,  and  cover  it  over  with  the 
facks.  Let  it  ftand  three  hours,  fet  a broad  fhallow  tub  under 
the  cock,  let  it  run  very  foftly,  and  if  it  is  thick,  throw  it  up 
again  till  it  runs  fine  ; then  throw  an  handful  of  hops  in  the  un- 
der tub,  let  your  mafh  run  into  it,  and  fill  your  tubs  till  all  is 
run  off.  Have  water  boiling  in  the  copper,  and  lay  as  much 
more  on  as  yon  have  occafion  for,  allowing  one  third  for  boiling 
and  wafte.  Let  that  ftand  an  hour,  boiling  more  water  to  fill 
the  mafh-tub  for  fmall  beer  ; let  the  fire  down  a little,  and  put 
it  into  tubs  enough  to  fill  your  mafh.  Let  the  fecond  mafh  be 
run  off,  and  fill  your  copper  with  the  firft  wort ; put  in  part  of 
your  hops,  and  make  it  boil  quick.  About  an  hour  is  long 
enough-  When  it  has  boiled,  throw  in  an  handful  of  fait.  Have 
a clean  white  wand,  and  dip  it  into  the  copper,  and  if  the  wort 
feels  clammy,  it  is  boiled  enough  ; then  flacken  your  fire,  and 
take  off  your  wort.  Have  ready  a large  tub,  put  two  (licks  acrofs, 
and  fet  your  draining  bafkets  over  the  tub  on  the  flicks,  and 
ftrain  your  wort  through  it.  Put  your  other  wort  on  to  bod  with 
the  reft  of  the  hops  ; let  your  mafh  be  covered  again  with  wa- 
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ter,  and  thin  your  wort  that  is  cooled  in  as  many  things  as  you 
can  ; for  the  thinner  it  lies,  and  the  quicker  it  cools,  the  bet- 
ter. ’When  quite  cool,  put  it  into  the  tunning-tub.  Throw  an 
handful  of  fait  into  every  boil.  When  the  mafh  has  hood  an 
hour,  draw  it  off;  then  fill  your  mafh  with  cold  water,  take  off 
the  wort  in  a copper,  and  order  it  as  before.  When  cool,  add 
to  it  the  firft:  in  the  tub.  As  foon  as  you  empty  one  copper,  fill 
the  other,  and  boil  your  fmall  beer  well.  Let  the  laft  mafh  run 
off,  and  when  both  are  boiled  with  frefh  hops,  order  them  as  the 
two  firft  boilings.  When  cool,  empty  tire  mafh-tub,  and  put 
the  fmall  beer  to  work  there.  When  cool  enough,  work  it,  fet 
a wooden  bowl  full  of  yeaft  in  the  beer,  and  it  will  work  over 
with  a little  of  the  beer  in  the  boil.  Stir  your  tun  up  every 
twelve  hours ; let  it  ftand  two  days,  then  tun  it,  taking  off  the 
yeaft.  Fill  your  veffels  full,  and  fave  fome  to  fill  your  barrels ; 
let  it  ftand  till  it  has  done  working;  then  lay  on  your  bung  light- 
ly for  a fortnight,  after  which  flop  it  as  clofe  as  you  can.  Take 
care  to  have  a vent-peg  at  the  top  of  the  veffel ; in  warm  wea- 
ther open  it ; and  if  your  drink  hides,  as  it  often  will,  loofen  it 
till  it  has  done,  and  then  flop  it  clofe  again.  If  you  can  boil 
your  ale  in  one  boiling,  it  will  be  beft,  if  the  copper  will  admit 
of  it ; if  not,  boil  as  conveniency  ferves. 

If,  when  you  come  to  draw  your  beer,  you  perceive  it  is  not 
fine,  draw  off  a gallon,  and  fet  it  on  the  fire,  with  two  ounces 
of  ifing-glafs  cut  fmall  and  beat.  Diffolve  it  in  the  beer  over  the 
fire.  When  it  is  all  melted,  let  it  ftand  till  it  is  cold,  and  pour 
it  in  at  the  bung,  which  muft  lay  loofe  on  till  it  has  done  fer- 
menting ; then  flop  it  clofe  for  a month. 

Let  me  again  repeat,  that  particular  care  is  requifite  that  your 
cafks  are  not  mufty,  nor  have  any  ill  tafte.  If  they  have,  it  will 
be  a difficult  matter  to  fweeten  them. 

Waffi  your  cafks  with  cold  water  before  you  feald  them,  and 
let  them  lie  a day  or  two  foaking  ; then  clean  them  well,  and 
feald  them. 

Of  the  proper  time  for  Brezving. 

The  month  of  March  is  generally  confidered  as  a proper  fea- 
fon  for  brewing  malt  liquor,  which  is  intended  for  keeping  ; be- 
caufe  the  air  at  that  time  of  the  year  is  temperate,  and  contri- 
butes to  the  proper  working  or  fermentation  of  the  liquor,  which 
principally  promotes  its  prefervation  and  good  keeping.  Very 
cold, . or  very  hot  weather,  prevents  the  free  fermentation,  or 
working  of  liquors;  therefore,  if  you  brew  in  very  cold  wea- 
ther, unlefs  you  contrive  fome  means  to  warm  the  cellar  while 

new 
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new  liquor  is  working,  it  will  never  clear  itfelf  in  the  manner 
you  would  wifh.  The  fame  misfortune  will  arife  if  in  very  hot 
weather,  you  cannot  put  the  cellar  into  a temperate  flate.  The 
conlequence  of  which  will  be,  that  fuch  liquor  will  be  muddy 
and  lour,  perhaps  beyond  all  recovery.  Such  misfortunes  indeed 
otten  happen,  even  in  the  proper  feafon  for  brewing,  owing 
iolely  to  the  badnefs  of  a cellar ; for  when  they  are  dug  in 
^prmgy  grounds,  or  are  fubjeft  to  damps  in  the  winter,  the  li- 
quor  will  chill,  and  become  vapid  or  flat.  Where  cellars  are  of 
this  kind,  it  wilFbe  advifable  to  brew  in  March,  rather  than 
October  ; for  you  may  be  able  to  keep  fuch  cellars  temperate 
in  fummer,  but  you  cannot  make  them  warm  in  winter.  The 
beer  therefore  which  is  brewed  in  March,  will  have  fufficient 
time  to  fettle  and  adjull  itfelf  before  the  cold  can  do  it  any  material 
injury. 

The  Country , or  private  way  of  bufinefs. 

Several  countries  have  their  feveral  methods  of  brewing,  as  it 
is  pradliced  in  Wales,  Dorchefter,  Nottingham,  Oundle,  and 
many  other  places  ; but  avoiding  particulars,  I fhall  here  recom- 
mend that  which  I think  is  the  mod  ferviceable  both  in  the 
country  and  London  private  families.  And,  firft,  I fhall  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  great  brewer  has  fome  advantages  in  brewing, 
more  than  the  Imall  one;  and  yet  the  latter  has  fome  conve- 
niences which  the  former  has  not;  for,  *tis  certain,  that  the 
great  brewer  can  make  more  drink,  and  draw  a greater  length 
in  proportion  to  his  malt,  than  a perfon  can  from  a lefler  quan- 
tity ; becaufe,  the  greater  the  body,  the  more  is  its  united  power 
in  receiving  and  difcharging;  and  he  can  brew  with  lefs  trouble 
and  expence,  by  means  of  his  more  convenient  utenfils.  But 
then  the  private  brewer  is  not  without  his  advantages  ; for  he 
can  have  his  malt  ground  at  pleafure,  his  tuns  and  moveable 
coolers  fvveeter  and  better  cleaned  than  the  great  fixed  tuns  and 
backs  ; he  can  fkim  off  his  top  yeafi,  and  leave  his  bottom  lees 
behind,  which  is  what  the  great  brewer  cannot  fo  well  do.  He 
can,  at  difcretion,  make  additions  of  cold  wort  to  his  two  for- 
ward ales  and  beers,  which  the  great  brewer  cannot  fo  eafily  do ; 
he  can  brew  how  and  when  he  pleafes,  w hich  the  great  ones  are 
in  fome  meafure  hindered  from.  But,  fuppofe  a private  family 
fhould  brew'  five  bulhels  of  malt,  whofe  copper  holds,  brim  full, 
thirty-fix  gallons,  or  a barrel ; on  this  water  we  put  half  a peck 
of  bran  or  malt,  when  it  is  fomething  hot,  which  will  much  for- 
ward it,  by  keeping  in  the  fleam,  or  fpirit  of  the  water;  when 
it  begins  to  boil,  if  the  water  is  foul,  fkim  of  the  bran  or  malt. 
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and  give  it  to  the  hogs,  or  lade  both  the  water  and  that  into  the 
math  vat,  where  it  is  to  remain  till  the  (team  is  near  fpent,  and 
you  can  fee  your  face  in  it,  which  will  be  in  about  a quarter  of 
an  hour  in  cold  weather ; then  let  all  but  half  a bulhel  of  malt 
run  very  leifurely  into  it,  ftirring  it  all  the  while  with  an  oar  or 
paddle,"that  it  may  not  ball,  and  when  the  malt  is  nearly  mixed 
with  water,  it  is  enough ; which  I am  fenfible  is  different  from 
the  old  way,  and  the  general  prefent  pra£tice ; but  I lhall  here 
clear  that  point.  For,  by  not  ftirring  or  mafhing  the  malt  into 
a pudding  confidence,  or  thin  malh,  the  body  of  it  lies  in  a more 
loofe  condition,  that  will  ealier  and  fooner  admit  of  a quicker 
and  more  true  paffage  of  the  afterladings  of  the  feveral  bowls  or 
jets  of  hot  water,  which  muft  run  through  it  before  the  brewing 
is  ended ; by  which  free  pereolation,  the  water  has  ready  accefs 
to  all  the  parts  of  the  broken  malt,  fo  that  the,  brewer  is  enabled 
to  brew  quicker  or  flower,  and  to  make  more  ale  or  fmall  beer. 
If  more  ale,  then  hot  boiling  water  muft  be  laded  over  fo  llow, 
that  one  boil  muft  run  almoft  off  before  another  is  put  over, 
which  will  occafion  the  whole  brewing  to  laft  about  fixteen 
hours,  efpecially  if  the  Oundle  way  is  followed,  of  fpending  it 
out  of  the  tap  as  fmall  as  a draw,  and  as  fine  as  facie,  and  then 
it  will  be  quickly  fo  in  the  barrel.  Or  if  lefs  or  weaker  ale  rs 
to  be  made,  and  good  fmall  beer,  then  the  fecond  copper  of  boil- 
ing water  muft  be  put  over  expeditioully,  and  drawn  out  with  a 
large  and  faft  ftream.  After  the  firft  ftirring  of  the  malt  is  done, 
then  put  over  the  referve  of  half  a bufhel  of  frelh  malt  to  the  four 
bulhels  and  an  half  that  are  already  in  the  tub,  which  muft  be 
fpread  all  over  it,  and  alfo  cover  the  tubs  with  fome  facks,  or 
other  cloths,  to  keep  in  the  fteam  or  fpirit  of  the  malt ; then  let 
it  ftand  for  two  or  three  hours,  at  the  end  of  which,  put  over 
now  and  then  a bowl  of  the  boiling  water  in  the  copper,  as  is 
before  diredled,  and  fo  continue  to  do  till  as  much  is  run  off  as 
will  almoft  fill  the  copper.  Then,  in  a canvas,  or  other  loofe 
woven  cloth,  put  in  half  a pound  of  hops,  and  boil  them  half  an 
hour,  when  they  muft  be  taken  out,  and  as  many  frelh  ones  put 
in  their  room  as  are  judged  proper,  to  boil  half  an  hour  more,  if 
for  ale.  But  if  for  keeping  beer,  half  a pound  of  frelh  ones 
ought  to  be  put  in  every  half  hour,  and  boil  an  hour  ami  an  half 
brilkly.  Now,  while  the  firft  copper  of  wort  is  boiling,  there 
fhould  be  fealding  water  leifurely  put  over,  bowl  by  bowl,  and 
run  off,  that  the  copper  may  be  filled  again  immediately  after 
the  firft  is  out,  and  boiled  an  hour,  with  nearly  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  frelh  hops,  and  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  in  the  firft 
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copper  of  ale-wort  were.  The  reft  for  finall  beer  may  be  all 
cold  water  put  over  the  grains  at  once,  or  at  twice,  and  boiled 
an  hour  each  copper,  with  the  hops  that  have  been  boiled  be- 
fore. But  here  1 muff  obferve,  that  fometimes  I have  not  an 
opportunity  to  get  hot  water  for  making  all  my  fecond  copper 
ot  wort,  which  obliges  me  then  to  make  ufe  of  cold  to  fupply 
what  is  wanting.  Out  of  five  bufhels  of  malt,  1 generally  make 
an  hogfhead  of  ale  with  the  two  firft:  coppers  of  wort,  and  an 
hogfhead  of  fmall  beer  with  the  other  two  ; but  this  more  or 
lefs,  as  it  pleafes  me,  always  taking  care  to  let  each  copper  of 
wort  be  drained  off  through  a fieve,  and  cool  in  four  or  five  tubs, 
to  prevent  its  foxing.  Thus  I have  brewed  many  hogfheads 
of  middling  ale,  that,  when  the  malt  is  good,  has  proved  ftrong 
enough  for  myfelf,  and  fatisfa&ory  to  my  friends.  But  for 
ftrong  keeping  beer,  the  firll  copper  of  wort  may  be  wholly  put 
to  that  ufe,  and  all  the  reft  fmall  beer.  Or,  when  the  firft  cop- 
per of  wort  is  entirely  made  ufe  of  for  ftrong  beer,  it  may  be 
helped  with  more  frefh  malt,  according  to  the  Londart  fafhion, 
and  water,  lukewarm,  put  over  at  firft  with  the  bowl  \ but  foon 
after  fharp,  or  boiling  water,  which  may  make  a copper  of  good 
ale,  and  fmall  beer  after  that.  In  fome  parts  of  the  north,  they 
take  one  or  more  cinders,  red  hot,  and  throw  fome  fait  on 
them  to  overcome  the  fulphur  of  the  coal,  and  then  dire&ly 
thruft  it  into  the  frefh  malt  or  goods,  where  it  lies  till  all  the  wa- 
ter is  laded  over,  and  the  brewing  done ; for  there  are  only  one 
or  two  mafhings  or  ftirrings,  at  moft,  neceffary  in  a brewing. 
Others,  who  brew  with  wood,  will  quench  one  or  more  brand 
ends  of  a 111  in  a copper  of  wort,  to  mellow  the  drink,  as  a burnt 
toaft  of  bread  does  a pot  of  beer ; but  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
this  muft:  not  be  done  with  oak,  fir,  or  other  ftrong  fcented 
wood,  left  it  does  more  harm  than  good. 

Of  bottling  malt  liquors. 

Take  care  that  your  bottles  are  well  cleaned  and  dried  ; for 
wet  bottles  will  make  the  liquor  turn  watery  or  mouldy  ; and, 
by  wet  bottles,  a great  deal  of  good  beer  has  been  ipoiled.  Even 
though  the  bottles  are  clean  and  dry,  if  the  corks  are  not  new 
and  found,  the  liquor  will  be  ftill  liable  to  be  damaged  ; for  if 
the  air  can  get  into  the  bottles,  the  liquor  will  grow  flat,  and 
will  never  rife.  Many  have  plumed  themfelves  on  their  facing 
knowledge,  by  ufing  old  corks  on  this  occafion,  and  have  fpoiled 
as  much  liquor  as  coft  them  four  or  five  pounds,  to  fave  the  ex- 
pence of  three  or  four  fhillings.  If  bottles  are  corked  properly, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  pull  out  the  cork  without  a ferew ; and,  in 
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order  to  be  fure  to  draw  the  cork  without  breaking,  the  fcrew 
ought  to  go  through  the  cork  ; of  courfe,  the  air  will  find  a paf- 
fage  where  the  fcrew  has  pafled,  and  confequently  the  cork  muft 
have  been  fpoiled.  If  a cork  has  once  been  in  a bottle,  though 
it  has  not  been  drawn  with  a fcrew,  yet  that  cork  will  turn 
mully  as  foon  as  it  is  expofed  to  the  air,  and  will  communicate 
its  ill  flavour  to  the  bottle  in  which  it  is  next  put,  and  fpoil  the 
the  liquor  that  way.  In  the  choice  of  corks,  prefer  thofe  that 
are  foft  and  free  from  fpecks. 

When  you  once  begin  to  bottle  a vcflel  of  liquor,  never  leave 
it  till  it  is  completed,  othervvife  it  will  bear  different  taftes. 

When  a velfel  of  any  liquor  begins  to  grow  flat,  while  it  is  in 
common  draught,  bottle  it,  and  into  every  bottle  put  a piece  of 
loaf  fugar,  of  about  the  fize  of  a walnut,  which  will  make  it  rife 
and  come  to  itfelf ; and,  to  forward  its  ripening,  you  may  fet 
fome  bottles  in  hay  in  a warm  place ; but  ftraw  will  not  aflifl 
its  ripening. 

To  recover  a barrel  of  beer  that  has  turned  four. 

To  a kilderkin  of  beer,  throw  in  at  the  bung  a quart  of  oat- 
meal, lay  the  bung  on  loofe  two  or  three  days,  then  flop  it  down 
clofe,  and  let  it  (land  a month.  Some  throw  in  a piece  of  chalk 
as  large  as  a turkey’s  egg,  and  when  it  has  done  working,  (top 
it  clofe  for  a month  ; then  tap  it. 

To  recover  a mujly  cajk. 

Boil  fome  pepper  in  water,  and  fill  the  ca(k  with  it  fcalding; 
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hot. 

An  excellent  compofition  for  keeping  beer  with. 

Take  a quart  of  French  brandy,  or  as  mult  Englifh,  that  is 
free  from  any  burnt  flavour,  or  other  ill  tafte,  and  is  full  proof; 
to  this  put  as  much  wheat  or  bean  flour  as  will  knead  it  into 
dough,  put  it  in  long  pieces  into  the  bung-hole,  as  foon  as  the 
beer  has  done  working,  or  afterwards,  and  let  it  gently  fall,  piece 
by  piece,  to  the  bottom  of  the  butt.  This  will  maintain  the 
drink  in  a mellow  frefhnefs,  keep  fialenefs  off  for  fome  time,  and 
caufe  it  to  be  the  (tronger  as  it  grows  aged. 

Another  way. 

Take  a peck  of  egg-fhells,  and  dry  them  in  an  oven,  break 
and  mix  them  with  two  pounds  of  fat  chalk,  and  mix  them  with 
•water,  wherein  four  pounds  of  coarfe  fugar  have  been  boiled, 
and  put  into  the  butt. 


To 
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T.o  fop  the  fret  in  malt  liquors. 

Take  a quart  of  black  cherry  brandy,  and  pour  it  in  at  the 
bung-hole  of  the  hogfhead.  and  flop  it  clofe. 

To  recover  deadijh  beer. 

When  ftrong  ale,  or  beer,  grows  flat,  by  the  lofs  of  its  fpi- 
rits,  take  four  or  five  gallons  out  of  a hogfhead,  and  boil  it  with 
five  pounds  of  honey ; fkim  it,  and,  when  cold,  put  it  to  the 
reft,  and  flop  it  clofe.  This  will  make  it  pleafant,  quick,  and 
flrong. 

To  fine  malt  liquors. 

Take  a pint  of  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of  unflacked  lime, 
mix  them  well  together;  let  it  hand  three  hours,  and  the  lime 
will  fettle  to  the  bottom,  and  the  water  be  as  clear  as  glafs.  Pour 
the  water  from  the  fediment,  and  put  it  into  your  ale  or  beer. 
Mix  it  with  half  an  ounce  of  ifinglafs,  firfl  cut  fmalt  and  boiled, 
and  in  five  hours  time,  or  lefs,  the  beer  in  the  barrel  will  fettle 
and  clear. 


To  fine  any  fort  of  drink. 

Take  the  bed  ftnple  ifinglafs  j cut  it  fmall  with  fciflars,  and 
boil  one  ounce  in  three  quarts  of  beer  ; let  it  lie  all  night  to  cool. 
Thus  diffolved,  put  it  into  your  hogfhead  the  next  morning,  per- 
fectly cold  ; for  if  it  is  but  as  warm  as  new  milk,  it  will  jelly 
all  the  drink.  The  beer,  or  ale,  in  a week  after,  flrould  be 
tapped;  or  it  will  be  apt  to  flat  ; for  this  ingredient  flats  as  well 
as  fines.  Remember  to  ftir  it  well  with  a wooden  paddle,  when 
the  ifinglafs  is  put  into  the  calk. 

Another  way. 

Boil  a pint  of  wheat  in  two  quarts  of  water,  then  fqueeze  out 
the  liquid  part  through  a fine  linen  cloth.  Put  a pint  of  it  into 
a kilderkin.  It  not  only  fines,  but  preferves. 

To  cure  cloudy  beer.  . , 

Rack  off  your  butt,  then  boil  two  pounds  of  new  hops  in  a 
fufRcient  quantity  of  water,  with  a due  proportion  of  coarfe 
fugar,  and  put  all  together  into  the  calk  when  cold.  Others 
have  attempted  this  cure,  by  only  foaking  new  hops  in  beer, 
which,  when  fqueezed,  they  put  into  a calk  of  cloudy  beer. 

To  make  Cyder. 

After  all  your  apples  are  bruifed,  take  half  your  quantity  and 
fqueeze  them,  and  the  juice  you  prefs  from  them,  pour  upon  the 
others  half  bruifed,  but  not  fqueezed,  in  a tub  for  the  purpofe, 

having  a tap  at  the  bottom.  Let  the  juice  remain  upon  the 
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apples  three  or  four  days.  Then  pull  out  your  tap,  and  let  the 
juice  run  into  fome  other  velfel  fet  under  the  tub  to  receive  it  ; 
and  if  it  runs  thick,  as  at  the  firft  it  will,  pour  it  upon  the  apples 
again  till  you  fee  it  runs  clear  ; and,  as  you  have  a quantity,  put  it 
into  your  velfel  ; but  do  not  force  the  cyder,  but  let  it  drop  as 
long  as  it  will  of  its  own  accord.  Having  done  this,  after  you 
perceive  that  the  Tides  begin  to  work,  take  a quantity  of  ifin- 
glafs,  (an  ounce  will  ferve  for  forty  gallons,)  infufe  this  in  fome 
of  the  . cyder  till  it  is  diifolved;  put  an  ounce  of  ifinglafs  to  a 
quart  of  cyder,  and  when  it  is  fo  diifolved,  pour  it  into  the  velfel, 
and  flop  it  clofe  for  two  days,  or  fomething  more ; then  draw 
off  the  cyder  into  another  velfel.  This  do  repeatedly,  till  you 
perceive  your  cyder  to  be  free  from  all  manner  of  fediment,  that 
may  make  it  ferment  and  fret  itfelf.  After  Chrillmas  you  may- 
boil  it.  You  may,  by  pbuting  water  on  the  apples,  and  pref- 
fing  them,  make  a pretty  fmall  cyder  : if  it  lliould  be  thick  and 
.1  muddy,  by  ufing  ifinglafs,  you  may  make  it  as  clear  as  the  reft. 
You  mult  dilfolve  the  ifinglafs  over  the  fire  till  it  be  a jelly. 

For  fining  Cyder. 

Take  two  quarts  of  Ikim-milk,  four  ounces  of  ifinglafs  ; cut 
! the  ifinglafs  in  pieces,  and  work  it  luke-Warm  in  the  milk  over 
the  fire  ; and  when  it  is  diifolved,  put  it  cold  into  the  hogfhead 
, of  cyder,  and  take  a long  flick  and  ftir  it  well  from  top  to  bot- 
. tom  for  half  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

After  it  has  fined. 

Take  ten  pounds  of  raifins  of  the  fun,  two  ounces  of  turme- 
ric, and  half  an  ounce  of  ginger  beaten ; then  take  a quantity 
of  raifins,  and  grind  them  as  you  do  muflard-feed  in  a bowl, 
with  a little  cyder,  and  fo  the  reft  of  the  raifins ; then  fprinkle 
the  turmeric  and  ginger  among  it ; then  put  all  into  a fine  can- 
vas bag,  and  hang  it  in  the  middle  of  the  hogfhead  clofe,  and  let 
lie.  After  the  cyder  has  flood  thus  a fortnight,  or  a month;  yot* 
may  bottle  it  at  your  pleafure. 
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The  Country  Lady  s Benevolent  Employment* 


Want  of  Appetite . 

IF  want  of  appetite  proceeds  from  errors  in  diet,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  patient’s  regimen,  it  ought  to  be  changed.  If 
naufea  and  Teachings  fliew  that  the  ftomach  is  loaded  with 
crudities,  a vomit  will  be  of  fervice.  After  this,  a gentle  purge 
or  two  of  rhubarb,  or  of  any  of  the  bitter  purging  falts,  may  be 
taken.  The  patient  ought  next  to  ufc  fome  of  the  ftomachic 
bitters  in'fufed  in  wrine.  Though  gentle  evacuations  be  necef- 
fary,  yet  ftrong  purges  and  vomits  are  to  be  avoided,  as  they 
weaken  the  ftomach,  and  hurt  digeftion. 

Elixir  of  vitriol  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  moft  cafes  of  in- 
ftigeftion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or  want  of  appetite.  Twenty 
or  thirty  drops  of  it  may  be  taken  twice  or.  thrice  a-day,  in  a 
glafs  of  wine  or  water.  It  may  likevvife  be  mixed  with  the 
tin&ure  of  the  bark  ; one  drachm  of  the  former  to  an  ounce  of 
the  latter,  and  two  tea-fpoonfuls  of  it  taken  in  wine  or  water,  as 
above.  s 

The  chalybeate  waters,  if  drank  in  moderation,  are  generally 
of  confiderable  fervice  in  this  cafe.  The  fait  water  has  likewile 
good  effects  ; but  it  muft  not  be  ufed  too  freely.  The  waters 
of  Harrowgate,  Scarborough,  Moffat,  and  moft  other  fpas  in 
Britain,  may  be  ufed  with  advantage.  We  would  advile  all 
who  are  afflidled  with  indigeftfon  and  want  of  appetite,  to  re- 
pair to  thefe  places  of  public  rendezvous.  The  very  change 
of  air,  and  the  cheerful  company,  will  be  of  fervice ; not  to 
mention  the  exercife,  diftipation,  amufements,  &c.  Tijfot. 

Buchan.  _ 
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The  Afthma. 

The  paroxyfm  of  an  afthma  I muft  leave  to  the  phyfician ; 
but  as  a palliative,  nothing  is  of  fo  great  importance  in  the 
afthma,  as  pure  and  moderately  warm  air.  Afthmatic  people 
can  feldom  bear  either  the  clofe  heavy  air  of  a large  town,  or  the 
(harp,  keen  atmofphere  of  a bleak  hilly  country ; a medium, 
therefore,  between  thefe  is  to  be  chofen.  The  air  near  a large 
town  is  often  better  than  at  a diftance,  provided  the  patient  be 
removed  fo  far  as  not  to  beaffedted  by  the  Imoke.  Some  afthma- 
tic patients  indeed  breathe  eafter  in  town  than  in  the  country  ; 
but  this  is  feldom  the  cafe,  efpecially  in  towns  where  much  coal 
is  burnt.  Afthmatic  perfons  who  are  obliged  to  be  in  town  all 
day  ought,  at  leaft,  to  deep  out  of  it.  Even  this  will  often  prove 
of  great  lervice.  Thofe  who  can  afford  it,  ought  to  travel  into 
a warmer  climate.  Many  afthmatic  perfons  who  cannot  live  in 
England,  enjoy  very  good  health  in  the  fouth  of  France,  Portu- 
gal, Spain,  or  Italy.  < 

Exercife  is  likewife  of  very  great  importance  in  the  afthma, 
as  it  promotes  the  digeftion,  preparation  of  the  blood,  See.  The 
blood  of  afthmatic  perfons  is  feldom  duly  prepared,  owing  to 
the  proper  adlion  of  the  lungs  being  impeded.  For  this  reafon, 
fuch  people  ought  daily  to  take  as  much  exercife,  either  on.  foot, 
horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  as  they  can  bear.  Buthan. 

Dr.  Mead's  Brefcription  for  the  Bite  of  a Mad  Dog . 

Take  afti-coloured  ground  liver-wort,  cleaned,  dried,,  and 
powdered,  half  an  ounce ; of  black  pepper,  powdered,  a quar- 
ter of  an  ounce.  Mix  thefe  well  together,  and  divide  the  powdet 
into  four  dofes ; one  of  which  muft  be  taken  every  morning 
falling,  for  four  mornings  fucceffively,  in  hall  an  Englifh  pint  of 
cow’s  milk,  warm. 

After  thefe  four  dofes  are  taken,  the  patient  muft  go  into  a 
cold  bath,  or  cold  fpring  or  river,  every  morning  farting,  for  a 
month ; he  muft  be  dipped  all  over,  but  not  ftay  in  (with  his 
head  above  water)  longer  than  half  a minute,  if  the  water  be  very 
cold.  After  this,  he  muft  go  in  three  times  a-week  for  a fort- 
night longer. 

The  perfon  muft  be  bled  before  he  begins  to  ufe  the  medi- 
cine. Dr.  Mead,  arterts,  that  he  never  knew  this  remedy  fail, 
although  he  has  tried  it  in  a thoufand  inftances.  But  Dr.  Bii* 
chan,  and  fomc  others,  fufpedt  the  Doctor's  veracity  in  this  par- 
ticular. 
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Burns. 

In  flight  burns,  which  do  not  break  the  {kin,  it  is  cuflortiary 
to  hold  the  part  near  the  fire,  for  a competent  time  ; to  rub  it 
with  fait ; or  to  lay  a comprefs  upon  it  dipped  in  fpirits  of  wine 
or  brandy.  But  when  the  burn  has  penetrated  fo  deep  as  to 
blifter  or  break  the  {kin,  it  mult  be  drefled  with  fome  of  the  fol- 
lowing liniment : — 

- Take  equal  parts  of  Florence  oil,  or  of  fre{h  drawn  linfeed 
oil,  and  lime-water ; fhake  them  well  together  in  a wide 
mouthed  bottle,  fo  as  to  form  a liniment.  It  may  either  be 
fpread  upon  a cloth,  or  the  parts  affedled  may  be  anointed  with 
it  twice  or  thrice  a-day  ; or  it  may  be  drefled  with  the  emollient 
and  gently  drying  ointment,  commonly  called  Turner's  cerate. 
This  may  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  frefh  olive  oil, 
and  fpread  upon  a foft  rag,  and  applied  to  the  part  affe&ed. 
When  this  ointment  cannot  be  had,  an  egg  may  be  beat  up  with 
about  an  equal  quantity  of  the  fweeteft'fallad  oil.  This  will 
ferve  very  well  till  a proper  ointment  can  be  prepared.  When 
the  burning  is  very  deep,  after  the  firfl:  two  or  three  days,  it  fltould 
be  drefled  with  equal  parts  of  yellow  hafilicurn,  and  Turner's  ce- 
rate, mixed  together. 

When  the  bum  is  violent,  or  has  occafioned  a high  degree 
cf  inflammation  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear  a gangrene  or  mor- 
tification, the  fame  means  mud  be  ufed  to  prevent  it  as  are  re- 
commended in  other  violent  inflammations.  The  patient,  in 
this  cafe,  mud  live  low,  and  drink  freely  of  weak  diluting  li-- 
quors.  He  mud  likewife  be  bled,  and  have  his  body  kept  open. 
But 'if  the  burnt  parts  fliould  become  livid  or  black,  with  other 
fymptoms  of  mortification,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  bathe  them 
frequently  with  warm  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine,  tindhire  of  \ 
myrrh,  or  other  antifeptics,  mixed  with  a decodlion  of  the  bark.  ] 
In  this  cafe,  the  bark  mud  be  taken  internally,  and  the  patient’s 
diet  mult  be  more  generous.  Buchan. 

Colds. 

Colds  are  well  known  to  be  the  effe£ls  of  an-  obftru&ed  per- 
fpiration.  We  {hall  not  fpend  our  time  in  enumerating  all  the  j 
various  fymptoms  of  colds,  as  they  are  pretty  generally  known,  j 
It  may  not,  however,  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  almofl:  every  j 
cold  is  a kind  of  fever,  which  only  differs  in  degree. 

No  age,  fex,  or  conftitution,  is  exempted  from  this  difeafe  ; • 
neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  medicine  or  regimen  to  prevent^ 

it.  1 
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k.  The  inhabitants  of  every  climate  are  liable  to  catch  cold, 
nor  can  even  the  greateft  circumfpeftion  defend  them  at  all 
times  from  its  attacks.  Indeed,  if  the  human  body  could  be 
kept  condantly  in  an  uniform  degree  of  warmth,  fuch  a thing  as 
catching  cold  would  be  impoffible  ; but  as  that  cannot  be  effected 
by  any  means,  the  perfpiration  muft  be  liable  to  many  changes. 
Such  changes,  however,  when  fmall,  do  not  affedt  the  health  ; 
but,  when  great,  they  muft  prove  hurtful. 

When  oppreffion  of  the.  bread,  a duffing  of  the  nofe,  unufuai 
wearinefs,  pain  of  the  head,  &c.  give  ground  to  believe  that  the 
perfpiration  is  obdrudted,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  perfon  has 
caught  cold,  he  ought  immediately  to  leffen  his  diet,  at  lead  the 
ufual  quantity  of  his  folid  food,  and  to  abdain  from  all  drong  li- 
quors. Indead  of  fledi,  fifh,  eggs,  milk,  and  other  nourilhing 
diet,  he  may  eat  light  bread  pudding,  veal  or  chicken  broth,  pa-, 
nada,  gruels,  and  fuch  like.  His  drink  may  be  water  gruel 
- fweetened  with  a little  honey  ; an  infufion  of  balm,  or  linfeed 
fharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon  ; a decodlion  of 
barley  and  liquorice  with  tamarinds,  or  any  other  cool,  diluting, 
acid  liquor. 

Above  all,  his  fupper  fhould  be  light ; as  fmall  poffet,  or  wa- 
ter gruel  fweetened  with  honey,  and  a little  toaded  bread  in  it. 
If  honey  fliould  difagree  with  the  domach,  the  gruel  may  be 
fweetened  with  treacle  or  coarfe  fugar,  and  diarpened  with  the 
jelly  of  currants.  Thofe  who  have  been  accudomed  to  gene- 
rous liquors,  may  take  wine  whey  indead  of  gruel,  which  may 
be  fweetened  as  above. 

The  patient  ought  to  be  longer  than  ufual  in  bed,  and  to  en- 
courage a gentle  fweat,  which  is  eafily  brought  on  towards  morn- 
ing, by  drinking  tea,  or  any  kind  of  warm  diluting  liquor.  I 
have  often  known  this  practice  carry  off  a cold  in  one  day,  which 
in  all  probability,  had  it  been  negleCled,  would  have  cod  the  pa- 
tient his  life,  or  have  confined  him  for  fome  months.  Would 
people  facrifice  a little  time  to  eafe  and  warmth,  and  pra&ice  a 
moderate  degree  of  abdinence,  when  the  firll  fymptoms  of  a cold 
appear,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  mod  of  the  bad  effedis 
which  flow  from  an  obdrudfed  perfpiration,  might  be  prevented. 
But  after  the  difeafe  has  gathered  drength  by  delay,  all  attempts 
to  remove  it,  often  prove  vain.  A pleurify,  a peripneumony, 
or  a fatal  confumption  of  the  lungs,  are  the  common  effedts 
of  colds,  which  have  either  been  totally  negleaed,  or  treated  im- 
| properly. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  colds  may  be  too  much  inc  1 ’ 
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When  a perfon,  for  every  * ght  colcl,  {huts  himfclf  up  in  a 
warm  room,  and  drinks  great  quantities  of  warm  liquor,  it  may 
occafion  fuch  a general  relaxation  of  the  folids,  as  will  not  eafily 
be  removed.  It  will  therefore  be  proper,  when  the  difeafe  will 
permit,  and  the  weather  is  mild,  to  join  to  the  regimen  men- 
tioned above,  gentle  exercife  ; as  walking,  riding  on  horfeback, 
or  in  a carriage,  &c.  An  obltinate  cold,  which  no  medicine  can 
remove,  will  yield  to  gentle  exercife,  and  a proper  regimen  of 
the  diet.  T’Jfots  Buchan.  Fothergit. 

The  Colie. 

Colics,  which  proceed  from  excefs  and  indigeftion,  generally 
cure  themfelves,  by  occafion ing  vomiting  or  purging.  Thefe 
difeharges  are  by  no  means  to  be  fiopped,  but  promoted  by 
drinking  plentifully  of  warm  water,  or  weak  poifet.  When 
their  violence  is  over,  the  patient  may  take  a dole  of  rhubarb, 
or  any  other  gentle  purge,  to  carry  off  the'  dregs  of  his  de- 
bauch. 

Colics  which  are  occafioned  by  wet  feet,  or  catching  cold, 
may  generally  be  removed  at  the  beginning,  by  bathing  the  feet 
aftd  legs  ip  warm  water,  and  drinking  fuch  warm  diluting  li- 
quors as  w ill  promote  the  perforation,  as  weak  wine  whey,  or 
water  gruel  with  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirits  in  it. 

Thefe  flatulent  colics,  which  prevail  fo  much  among  country 
people,  might  generally  be  prevented,  were  they  careful  to 
change  their  clothes  when  they  get  wet.  They  ought  likewife 
to  take  a dram,  or  to  drink  fome  kind  of  w arm  liquor,  after  eat- 
ing any  k.nd  of  green  tralh.  We  do  not  mean  to  recommend 
the  practice  of  dram-drinking,  but  in  this  cafe  ardent  fpirits 
prove  a real  medicine,  and  indeed  the  beft  that  can  be  adm.nif- 
tered.  A glafs  of  good  peppermint  water  will  have  nearly  the 
fame  effect  as  a glafs  of  brandy,  and  in  fome  cafes  is  rather  to 
be  preferred. 

The  bilious  colic  is  attended  with  very  acute  pains  about  the 
region  of  the  navel.  The  patient  complains  of  great  thiril.  and 
is  general'y  coflive.  He  vomits  a hot,  bitter,  yellow'-coloured 
bile,  which  being  difeharged,  feems  to  afford  fome  relief,  but  is 
quickly  followed  by  the  fame  violent  pain  as  before.  As  the 
diltemper  advances,  the  propenfny  to  vomit  fometimes  increafcs 
fo  as  to  become  almoft  continual,  and  the  proper  motion  of  the 
inteil  r.es  is  fo  far  perverted,  that  there  are  all  the  fymptoms  of 
an  impending  iliac  paflion. 

If  the  patient  be  young  and  flrong,  and  the  pulTc  full  and  frer 
quent,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed  ; after  which  clyflers  may  be  ad- 
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ttiiniftered.  Clear  whey  or  gruel,  fharpened  with  the  juice  of  le- 
mon, or  cream  of  tartar,  mud  be  drank  freely  Small  chicken 
broth,  with  a little  manna  dilfolved  in  it,  or  a flight  decoilion 
of  tamarinds,  are  like  wife  very  proper j or  any  other  thin,  acid, 
opening  liquor. 

In  the  bilious  colic,  the  vomiting  is  often  very  <Jiffi:ult  to  re- 
train. When  this  happens,  the  patient  may  di  ink  a decoflion 
of  toafted  bread,  or  an  infufion  of  garden  mint  in  boiling  wa- 
ter. Should  thefe  not  have  the  defired  effect,  the  fa  ine  draught, 
with  a few  drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  given,  and  repeated 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  A fmall  quantity 
of  Venice  treacle  may  be  fpread  in  form  of  a cataplafm,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  pit  of  the  flomach.  Clyders,  with  a proper  quantity 
of  Venice  treacle  or  liquid  laudanum  in  them,  may  likewife  be 
frequently  adminiftered. 

The  general  treatment  of  the  nervous  colic  is  fo  nearly  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  iliac  paflion,  or  inflammation  of  the  guts, 
that  we  (hall  not  infill  upon  it.  The  body  is  to  be  opened  by 
mild  purgatives  given  in  fmall  dofes,  and  frequently  repeated  ; 
and  their  operation  mud  be  aflifled  by  foft  oily  clyfters,  foment- 
ations, &c.  The  caflor  oil  is  reckoned  peculiarly  proper  in 
this  difeafe  It  may  both  be  mixed  with  the  clyfters,  and  given 
by  the  mouth.  Arbuthnot.  Buchan. 

Consumption. 

This  difeafe  generally  begins  with  a dry  cough,  which  often 
continues  for  fome  months.  If  a difpofition  to  vomit  after  eat- 
ing be  excited  by  it,  there  is  ftill  greater  reafon  to  fear  an  ap- 
proaching confumption.  The  patient  complains  of  a more  than 
ufual  degree  of  heat,  a pain  and  oppreflion  of  the  breaft,  efpe- 
cially  after  motion  ; his  fpittle  is  of  a faltilh  tafle,  and  fome- 
times  mixed  with  blood.  He  is  apt  to  be  fad : his  appetite  is 
bad,  and  his  third  great.  There  is  generally  a quick,  foft, 
fmall  pulfe;  though  fometimes  the  pulfe  is  pretty  full,  and  rather 
hard.  Thefe  are  the  common  fymptoms  of  a beginning  con- 
fumption. 

Next  to  proper  air  and  exercife,  we  would  recommend  a due 
attention  to  diet.  T he  patient  fhould  eat  nothing  that  is  either 
heating,  or  hard  of  digeflion  ; and  his  drink  mud  be  of  a foft 
and  cooling  nature.  All  the  diet  ought  to  be  calculated  to  lef- 
fen  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  and  to  nourifli  and  fupport  the 
patient,  for  this  propofe  he  mufl  keep  chiefly  to  the  ufe  of 
vegetables  and  milk.  Milk  alone  is  of  more  value  in  this  difeafe 
than  the  whole  materia  medica. 
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I have  known  very  extraordinary  effedts  from  afles  milk  in 
obdinate  coughs,  which  threatened  a confumption  of  the  lungs  ; 
and  do  verily  believe,  if  ufed  at  this  period,  that  it  would  feldum 
fail  ; but  if  it  be  delayed  till  an  ulcer  is  formed,  which  is  gene- 
rally the  cafe,  how  can  it  be  expedled  to  fucceed? 

borne  extraordinary  cures  in  confumptive  cafes  have  been  per- 
formed by  women’s  milk.  Could  this  be  obtained  in  lufficient 
quantity,  I would  recommend  it  in  preference  to  any  other. 
If  the  patient  can  fuck  it  from  the  bread,  it  is  better  than  to 
drink  it  afterwards.  1 knew  a man  who  was  reduced  to  fuch 
a degree  of  weaknpfs  in  a,  confumption,  as  not  to  be  able  to  turn 
himfelf  in  his  bed.  His  wife  was  at  that  time  giving  fuck, 
and  his  child  happening  to  die,  he  fucked  her  breads,  not  with  a 
view  to  reap  any  advantage  from  the  milk,  but  to  make  her  eafy. 
Funding  himfelf,  however,  greatly  benefited  by  it,  he  continued 
to  fuck  her  till  he  became  perfectly  well,  and  is  at  prefent  a 
drong  and  healthy  man. 

Cows  milk  is  mod  readily  obtained  of  any  ; and  though  it 
may  not  be  fo  eafiiy  digeded  as  that  of  ades  or  mares,  it  may 
be  rendered  lighter,  by  adding  to  it  an  equal  quantity  of  barley- 
water,  or  allowing  it  to  dand  mr  fome  hours,  and  afterwards  tak- 
ing off  the  cream.  If  it  fhould,  notwirhftanding,  prove  heavy 
on  the  domach,  a fmail  quantity  of  brandy  or  rum,  wiTh  a little 
fugar,  may  be  added,  which  will  render  it  both  more  light  and 
jiourilhing. 

For  the  patient’s  drink,  we  would  recommend  infiifions  of 
the  bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy,  the  leffcr  centaury,  camomile 
dowers,  or  water  trefoil.  Thefe  infufions  may  be  drank  at  plea- 
fure.  They  drengthen  the  domach,  promote  digedion,  redfify 
the  blood,  and  at  the  fame  time  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  dilu- 
tion ; and  quench  third  much  better  than  things  that  are  lufci- 
ous  or  fweet.  But  if  the  patient  fpits  blond,  he  ought  to  ufe, 
for  his  ordinary  drink,  infufions  or  decodtions  of  the  vulnerary 
roots,  plants,  &c.  Sieevens.  TijJ'ot.  Buchan. 

Chilblains. 

Chilblains  often  attack  children  in  cold  weather.  They  arc 
generally  occafioned  by  the  feet  or  hands  being  kept  wet  or  cold, 
and  afterwards  fuddenly  heated.  When  children  are  cold,  in- 
dcad  of  taking  exercife  to  warm  themfelves  gradually,  they  run 
to  the  fire.  This  occafions  a hidden  rarefadtion  of  the  humours, 
and  an  infardtion  of  the  veifels ; which  being  often  repeated,  the 
veflels  are,  at  lad,  over-didended,  and  forced  to  give  way. 
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To  prevent  it,  violent  cold  and  fudden  heat  mud:  be  equally 
avoided..  When  the  parts  begin  to  look  red  and  fwell,  the  pa- 
tient ought  to  be  purged,  and  to  have  the  affe£ted  parts  rubbed 
frequently  with  muftard  and  brandy,  or  fomething  of  a warming 
nature.  They  ought  likewife  to  be  covered  with  flannel,  and 
kept  warm  and  dry.  Some  apply  warm  alhes  betwixt  cloth  to 
the  fwelled  parts,  which  frequently  help  to  reduce  them-.  When 
there  is  a lore,  it  mult  be  drefled  with  Turner’s  cerate,  the 
ointment  of  tutty,  the  plalter  of  cerus,  or  fome  other  drying 
ointment.  Thefe  fores  are  indeed  troublefome,  but  feldom  dan- 
gerous. They  generally  heal  as  foon  as  the  warm  weather  fets  in. 
Buchan. 

Coftivenefs. 

Coftivenefs  is  increafed  by  keeping  the  body  too  warm,  and 
by  every  thing  that  promotes  the  perfpiration  ; as  wearing  flan- 
nel, lying  too  long  in  bed,  &c.  Intenfe  thought,  and  a leden- 
tary  life,  are  likewife  hurtful.  All  the  fecretions  and  excretions 
are  promoted  by  moderate  exercifc  without  doors,  and  by  a gay, 
j cheerful,  fprightly  temper  of  mind. 

Thofe  who  are  troubled  with  coftivenefs,  ought,  if  poftible,  to 
remedy  it  by  diet,  as  the  conftant  ufe  of  medicines  for  that  pur- 
pofe  is  amended  with  many  inconveniencies,  and  often  with  bad 
Confequenc’es.  I never  knew  any  one  get  into  a habit  of  taking 
medicine  for  keeping  the  body  open,  who  could  leave  it  off.  In 
time,  the  cuftom  becomes  neceffary  ; and  generally  ends  in  a to- 
tal relaxation  of  the  bowels,  indigeftion,  lofs  of  appetite,  wafting 
of  the  ftrength,  and  death. 

When  the  body  cannot  be  kept  open  without  medicine,  I 
would  recommend  gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb  to  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a week.  This  is  not  near  fo  injurious  to  the  ftomach,  as 
aloes,  jalap,  or  the  other  draftic  purgatives  fo  much  in  ufe.  In- 
fufions  of  fenna  and  manna  may  likewife  be  taken,  or  half  an 
ounce  of  foluble  tartar  dilfolved  in  water  gruel.  About  the  fize 
of  a nutmeg  of  lenitive  eleftuary,  taken  twice  or  thrice  a day, 
generally  anfwers  the  purpofe  very  well. 

Common  Cough. 

A cough  is  generally  the  effe£t  of  a cold,  which  has  either  been 
improperly  treated,  or  entirely  negletted.  When  it  proves  ob- 
ftmate,  there  is  always  reafon  to  fear  the  confequenccs,  as  this 
fhews  a weak  ftate  of  the  lungs,  and  is  often  the  fore-runner  of  a 
confumption. 

When  the  cough  is  not  attended  with  any  degree  of  fever, 
J|  j and 
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and  the  fpittle  is  vifcid  and  tough,  (harp  pe&oral  medicines  are 
to  be  adminidered  ; as  gum  ammoniac,  fquills,  &c.'  Two  table 
fpoonfuls  of  the  folution  of  gum  ammoniac  may  be  taken  three 
or  four  times  a day,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  age  or  con- 
ditution  of  the  patient.  Squills  may  be  given  various  ways ; 
two  ounces  of  vinegar,  the  oxymel,  or  the  fyrup,  may  be  mixed 
with  the  fame  quantity  of  limple  cinnamon  water  ; to  which 
jipay  be  added  an  ounce  of  common  water,  and  an  ounce  of  bal- 
famic  fyrup.  Two  table  fpoonfuls  of  this  mixture  may  be  taken 
three  or  four  times  a day. 

A fyrup  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice,  honey,  and  fu- 
gar-candy,  is  likewife  very  proper  in  this  kind  of  cough.  A ta- 
ble fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  at  pleafure. 

In  obdinate  coughs,  proceeding  from  a flux  of  humours  upon 
the  lungs,  it  will  often  be  neceflary,  belides  expt&orating  medi- 
cines, to  have  recourfe  to  ilfues,  fetons,  or  fome  other  drain.  In 
this  cafe  I have  often  obferved  the  mod;  happy  effects  from  a 
Burgqndy  pitch  plafler  applied  between  the  ihoulders.  I have 
ordered  this  Ample  remedy  in  the  mod  obdinate  coughs,  in  a 
great  number  of  cafes,  and  in  many  different  conftitutionS,  with- 
out ever  knowing  it  fail  to  give  relief,  unlefs  there  were  evident 
figns  of  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs. 

But  coughs  proceed  from  many  other  caufes  befldes  defluxions 
upon  the  lungs.  In  thefe  cafes  the  cure  is  not  to  be  attempted  by 
pe£toral  medicines.  Thus,  in  a cough  proceeding  from  a foul- 
nefs  and  debility  of  the  flomach,  fyrups,  oils,  mucilages,  and  all 
kinds  of  balfamic  medicines  do  hurt.  "1  he  Jicmach  cough  may 
be  known  from  one  that  is  owing  ro  a fault  in  the  lungs  by  this 
— that  in  the  latter,  the  patient  coughs  whenever  he  inlpires,  or 
draws  in  his  breath  fully  ; but  in  the  former,  that  does  not  hap- 
pen. TiJJot.  Buchan.  Chambers. 

The  Cramp. 

Cramps  are  often  prevented  or  cured  by  compreflion.  Thus 
cramps  in  the  legs  are  prevented,  and  fometimes  removed,  by 
tight  bandages  ; and  when  convullions  arife  from  a flatulent  de- 
tention of  the  intedines,  or  from  fpafms  beginning  in  them,  they 
may  be  often  lelfened  or  cured,  by  making  a pretty  drong  com- 
prefTion  upon  the  abdomen,  by  means  of  a broad  belt.  A roll 
of  brimdone  held  in  the  hands  is  frequently  ufed  as  a remedy 
for  cramps.  Though  this  feems  to  owe  its  effefts  chiefly  to 
imagination,  yet,  as  it  fometimes  fucceeds,  it  merits  a trial. 
When  fpafms  or  convulsive  motions  arife  from  fharp  humours 
in  the  ilomach  and  intedines,  no  lading  relief  can  be  procured 
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till  tliefe  are  either  correfted  or  expelled.  The  Peruvian  bark 
ha s fometimes  cured  periodic  convu  lions  after  other  medicines 
had  failed. 

Pthe  Dropfy. 

Take  of  broom-feed,  well  powdered  and  fifted,  one  drachm  ; 
let  it  deep  twelve  hours  in  a glafs  and  an  half  of  good  rich  white- 
wine,  and  take  it  in  the  morning  fading,  having  fir d lhaken  it, 
fo  that  the  whole  may  be  fwallowed.  Walk  after  it,  it  you  are 
able,  or  ufe  what  exercife  you  can  without  fatigue,  tor  an  hour 
and  an  half*  ; after  which  you  mud  be  lure  to  take  two  ounces  of 
olive  oil  ; and  you  mud  not  eat  or  drink  any  thing  in  lefs  than 
half  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  after  taking  the  oil.  Repeat  this . 
every  other  day,  or  once  in  three  days,  and  not  oltener,  till 
cured  ; and  do  not  let  blood,  or  ufe  any  other  remedy  during  the 
courfe 

Nothing  can  be  more  gentle  and  fafe  than  the  operation  of  this 
r,  remedy,  and  it  often  has  little  or  no  fenfible  one.  If  the  dropfy 
is  in  the  body,  it  difcharges  it  by  urine,  without  any  inconveni- 
ence; if  it  is  between  the  fkin  and  flclh,  it  eaufes  blillers  to  arife 
on  the  legs,  by  which  it  will  run  off  \ but  this  does  not  happen  to 
more  than  one  in  thirty  ; and  in  this  cafe  no  pladers  mud  be 
ufed,  for  they  would  hinder  the  difeharge  ; but  you  mud  apply 
red  cabbage  leaves.  If  the  diforder  is  caufed  by  wind,  it'dif- 
pels  the  phlegm  that  retains  the  wind.  It  cures  the  dropfy  in 
pregnant  women,  without  injury  to  the  mother  or  the  infant. 
It  alfo  cures  the  afthma,  confumption,  and  diforders  of  the  li- 
ver. It  is  good  for  the  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and  for  venomous 
( bites  and  poifons. 

The  efficacy  of  the  above  remedy  has  been  proved  by  the  curs 
of  upwards  of  fifty  dropfical  women  with  child,  and  by  that  of 
more  than  three  hundred  other  people  of  both  fexes. 

Not  long  fince,  this  recipe  was  recommended  to  a lady,  who 
ffeemed  to  be  in,  or  nearly  in,  the  lalt  flage  of  a dropfy.  She 
was  fo  much  fwoln,  that  lhe  appeared  l.ke  a woman  in  the  lalt 
month  of  her  pregnancy,  and  her  diforder  had  refilled  every  thing 

* If  the  patient  is  too  weak  to  ufe  other  exercife  after  taking  the  powder,  the 
fcody  and  iirnbs  may  be  rubbed  with  a flannel,  from  time  to  time,  during  the 
hour  and  an  hall,  giving  reft  at  intervals,  according  to  ftrength;  and  indeed  the 
practice  ot  this  exercife  for  Tome  minutes,  every  night, and  morning,  may  be  of 
great  help. 

I he  quantities  diredled  in  the  recipe  have  ieen  given  alike  to  men  and  to  wo- 
men ; and  there  never  has  been  found  reafon  to  think  that  they  were  too  little  tor 
tlje  one,  or  too  much  for  the  other. 

that 
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that  had  been  clone  for  her  by  the  faculty.  She  took  the  broom- 
feed,  but  could  not  take  the  whole  of  the  oil ; however,  in  a 
very  few  months,  her  hufband  wrote  a letter  of  thanks  for  her 
fpeedy  and  furprifmg  recovery. 

Soon  after,  the  report  of  this  extraordinary  cure  induced  ano- 
ther lady,  W'ho  was  afflidted  with  a dropfy,  to  make  trial  of  the 
remedy.  She  was  not  fo  much  fwoln  as  the  former  lady,  but 
ihe  was  exceedingly  emaciated,  and  was  fo  weak,  that  Ihe  was 
carried  like  an  infant  into  her  carriage,  when  fhe  went  to  take 
the  air  ; and  file  had  failed  of  relief  from  the  advice  of  two  of 
the  moll  eminent  phyficians  in  London,  Who  had  pronounced  it 
an  afeites,  with  eneyfted  water.  Happily  they  were  too  liberal 
minded  to  fet  their  faces  againft  the  remedy,  as  feme  others  have 
fince  done,  becaufe  it  was  not  of  their  acquaintance.  This  lady 
followed  the  directions  of  the  recipe  very  exadtly,  and  was  re- 
itored  to  health  in  a few  months. 

Thefe  fucceffes  induced  the  lady,  at  whofe  defire  it  is  pub- 
lifhed,  to  recommend  the  remedy  with  avidity  whenever  occafion 
offered ; and  it  has  pleafed  God  to  crown  her  endeavours  with 
fucli  wonderful  fuccefs,  that  fhe  thinks  fhe  may  venture  to  af- 
firm, that  fhe  has  never  known  it  fail  to  cure,  when  taken  ac- 
cording to  the  recipe,  and  whue  there  was  any  degree  of  ftrength 
remaining;  and  that  it  is  al&ioft  as  certain  a fpecific  for  the 
dropfy,  as  the  bark  is  for  the  intermitting  fever. 

The  Gout , 

As  there  are  no  medicines  yet  known  that  will  cure  the  gout, 
we  fhall  confine  our  obfervations  chiefly  to  regimen,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  fit. 

In  the  fit,  if  the  patient  be  young  and  ftrong,  his  diet  ought 
to  be  thin  and  cooling,  and  his  drink  of  a diluting  nature ; but 
when  the  conftitution  is  weak,  and  the  patient  has  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  live  high,  this  is  not  a proper  time  to  retrench.  In 
this  cafe,  he  mud  keep  nearly  to  his  ufual  diet,  and  fliould  take 
frequently  a cup  of  ftrong  negus,  or  a glafs  of  generous  wine. 
Wine  whey  is  a very  proper  drink  in  this  cafe,  as  it  promotes 
the  perfpiration  w'ithout  greatly  heating  the  patient.  It  will 
anfwer  this  purpofe  better,  if  a tea-fpoonlul  of  Jal  volatile  oleojutn , 
or  fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  be  put  into  a cup  of  it  twice  a day.  It 
will  likewife  be  proper  to  give  at  bed-time,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 
volatile. tindure  of  guajacum , in  a large  draught  of  warm  wine 
whey.  This  will  greatly  promote  perfpiration  through  the 

niSlu-  ' 1 Man, 
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Manv  things  will  Ihorten  a fit  of  the  gout,  and  fome  will 
drive  it  off  all  together  ; but  nothing  has  yet  been  found  which 
will  do  this  with  fafety  to  the  patient.  In  pain,  we  eagerly 
crrafp  at  any  thing  that  promifes  immediate  eale,  and  even  ha- 
zard life  itfelf  for  a temporary  relief.  This  is  the  true  reafort 
why  fo  many  infallible  remedies  have  been  propofed  foi  the  gout, 
and  why  fuch  numbers  have  loll  their  lives  by  the  ufie  ot  them. 
It  would  be  as  imprudent  to  flop  the  fmall-pox  from  riling,  and 
to  drive  it  into  the  blood,  as  to  attempt  to  repel  the  gouty 
matter  after  it  has  been  thrown  upon  the  extremities.  The 
latter  is  as  much  an  effort  of  nature  to  Iree  herfelf  from  an  of- 
fending caufe  as  the  former,  and  ought  equally  to  be  pro- 
moted. 

After  the  fit  is  over,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a gentle  dofe  or 
two  of  the  bitter  tindlure  of  rhubarb,  or  fome  other  warm  fto- 
machic  purge.  He  Ihould  alfo  drink  a weak  infufion  of  llo- 
machic  bitters  in  fmall  wine  or  ale,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  with 
cinnamon,  Virginian  fnake-rcot,  and  orange-peel.  The  diet  at 
this  time  Ihould  be  light,  but  nourilhing  ; and  gentle  exercife 
ought  to  be  taken  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage.  Sydenham. 
TiJJ'ot.  Buchan. 

5 The  Gravely^,  Stone « 

Perfons  afflidled  with  the  gravel  or  Hone,  Ihould  avoid  ali* 
ments  of  a windy  or  heating  nature,  as  fait  meats,  four  fruits* 
6cc:  Their  diet  ought  chiefly  to  conlill  of  fuch  as  things  as 
tend  to  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine,  and  to  keep  the  body 
open.  Artichokes,  afparagus,  fpinach,  lettuce,  parfley,  fuccory, 
purllane,  turnips,  potatoes,  carrots,  and  radifhes,  may  be  fafely 
eat.  Onions,  leeks,  and  celery,  are,  in  this  cafe,  reckoned  me- 
dicinal. The  moll  proper  drinks  are  whey,  butter-milk,  milk 
and  water,  barley-water,  decodtions  of  the  roots  of  marfh  mal- 
lows, parfley,  liquorice,  or  of  other  mild  mucilaginous  vegeta- 
bles, as  linfeed,  limetree-buds,  or  leaves,  &c.  If  the  patient 
has  been  accultomed  to  generous  liquors,  he  may  drink  fmall  gin 
punch  without  acid. 

Dr.  Whyte  advifes  patients  who  are  fubjedt  to  frequent  fits 
of  the  gravel  in  the  kidnies,  but  have  no  Hone  in  the  bladder,  to 
drink  every  morning,  two  or  three  hours  before  breakfaft,  an 
Englilh  pint  of  oylter  or  cockle-lhell  lime-water.  The  dodlor 
very  juflly  obferves,  that  though  this  quantity  might  be  too  fmall 
to  have  any  fenlible  effedl  in  diffolving  a Hone  in  the  bladder,  yet 
it  may  very  probably  prevent  its  growth. 


When 
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When  a flone  is  formed  in  the  bladder,  the  dodor  recommends 
Alicant  foap,  oyfler  or  cocklc-fhell  lime-water,  to  be  taken  in 
the  following  manner : he  patient  mult  fwallow,  every  day,  in 

any  form  that  is  leaf!  difagreeable,  an  ounce  of  the  internal  part 
ol  Alicant  foap,  and  drink  three  or  fourEnglilh  pints  of  oyfter  or 
cockle- (hell  lime-water.  The  foap  is  to  be  divided  into  three  dofes  ; 
the  largelt  to  be  taken  failing  in  the  morning  early  ; the  fecond 
at  noon  ; and  the  third  at  leven  in  the  evening;  drinking  after 
each  dofe  a large  draught  of  the  lime  water ; the  remainder  of 
which  he  may  take  any  time  betwixt  dinner  and  fupper,  in- 
ftead  of  other  liquors. 

1 he  patient  fhould  begin  with  a fmaller  quantity  of  the  lime- 
water  and  foap  than  that  mentioned  above ; at  firit,  an  Englifh 
pint  of  the  former,  and  three  drachms  of  the  latter,  may  be  taken 
daily.  This  quantity,  however,  he  may  increafe  by  degrees, 
and  ought  to  perfevere  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines,  efpecially 
■ if  he  finds  any  abatement  of  his  complaints,  for  fcveral  months ; 
nay,  if  the  flone  be  very  large,  for  years.  It  may  likewife  be 
proper  for  the  patient,  if  he  be  fevercly  pained,  not  only  to  begin 
with  the  foap  and  lime-water  in  fmall  quantities,  but  to  take 
the  fecond  or  third  lime-water  inflead  of  the  firft.  However, 
after  he  has  been  accuflomed  to  thefe  medicines,  he  may  not  only 
take  the  firfl  water,  but,  if  he  finds  he  can  eafily  bear  it,  heighten 
its  diffolving  power  flill  more,  by  pouring  it  a fecond  time  on 
frefh  calcined  fhells. 

The  caultic  alkali,  or  foap-lees,  is  the  medicine  chiefly  in 
vogue  at  prefent  for  the  flone.  It  is  of  a very  acrid  nature,  and 
ought  therefoie  to  be  given  in  fome  gelatinous  or  mucilaginous 
liquor;  as  veal  broth,  new  milk,  linfeed  tea,  a folution  of  gum 
arabic,  or  a decodion  of  marfh-mallow  roots.  The  patient 
mull  begin  with  fmall  dofes  of  the  lees,  as  thirty  or  forty  drops, 
and  increafe  by  degrees,  as  far  as  the  flomach  will  bear  it. 

The  only  other  medicine  which  I fhall  mention  is  the  uva  urjt. 
It  has  been  greatly  extolled  of  late  both  for  the  gravel  and  flone. 
It  feems,  however,  to  be  in  all  refpeds  inferior  to  the  foap  and 
lime-water;  but  it  is  lefs  difagreeable,  and  has  frequently,  to  my 
knowledge,  relieved  gravelly  complaints.  It  is  generally  taken 
in  powder  from  half  a drachm  to  a whole  drachm,  two  or  three 
times  a day.  It  may,  however,  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  fe- 
ven  or  eight  drachms  a day,  with  great  fafety  and  good  effed. 
Buchan. 
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The  Gripes  in  Children . 

When  an  infant  is  troubled  with  gripes,  it  ought  not  at  firffc 
to  be  dofed  with  brandy,  fpiccries,  and  other  hot  things ; but 
ihould  have  its  body  opened  with  an  emollient  clyfter,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  a little  brandy  may  be  rubbed  on  its  belly  with  a 
warm  hand  before  the  fire.  I have  feldom  feen  this  tad  to  eafe 
the  gripes  of  infants.  If  it  Ihould  happen,  however,  not  to  fuc- 
ceed,  a bttle  brandy,  or  other  [pints,  may  be  mixed  with  thrice 
the  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  a tea-lpconful  be  given  fre- 
quently, till  the  infant  be  eafier.  Sometimes  a little  peppermint 
water  will  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well. 

The  Hooping,  or  Chin  Cough, 

One  of  the  mod  effectual  remedies  in  the  chin-cough,  is  change 
of  air.  This  often  removes  the  malady,  even  when  the  change 
feems  to  be  from  a purer,  to  a lefs  wholefome  air.  This  may, 
in  fome  meafure,  depend  on  the  patient’s  being  removed  frcna 
the  place  where  the  infection  prevails.  Mod  of  the  difeafes  of 
children  are  infeftious  ; nor  is  it  at  all  uncommon  to  find  the  chin* 
cough  prevailing  in  one  town  or  village,  when  another,  at  a 
very  final!  diftance,  is  quite  free  from  it.  But  whatever  be  the 
caufe,  we  are  fure  of  the  fadft.  No  time  ought  therefore  to  be 
loll  in  removing  the  patient  to  fome  diftance  from  the  place 
where  he  got  the  difeafe,  and,  if  poffible,  into  a more  pure  and 
? warm  air.  - 

When  the  difeafe  proves  violent,  and  the  patient  is  in  danger 
of  being  fuffocated  by  the  cough,  he  ought  to  be  bled,  efpeciaily 
if  there  be  a fever,  with  a hard  full  pulfe.  But  as  the  chief  in- 
tention of  bleeding  is  to  prevent  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
and  to  render  it  more  fafe  to  give  vomits,  it  will  feldom  be  ne- 
ceftary  to  repeat  the  operation  ; yet  if  there  be  fymptoms  of  aa 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  a fecond,  or  even  a third  bleeding, 
f may  be  requifite. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  gently  open.  The  beft  medicines 
for  this  purpofe  are  rhubarb  and  its  preparations,  as  the  fyrup, 
tin&ure,  &c.  Of  thefe  a tea-fpoonful  or  two  may  be-  given  to 

Ian  infant  twice  or  thrice  a day,  as  there  is  occafion.  To  fuch 
as  are  farther  advanced,  the  dole  muft  be  proportionally  incrcafed, 
and  repeated  till  it  has  the  defiretl  effe&.  Thole  who  cannot 
-be  brought  to  take  the  bitter  tin £ture,  may  have  an  infufion  of* 
fenna  and  prunes,  fweetened  with  manna,  coarfe  fugar,  or  ho- 
ney ; or  a few  grains  of  rhubarb  mixed  with  a tea-fpoonful  or 
tyra  of  fyrup,  or  currant  jelly,  fo  as  to  difguife  the  tafte.  Moft 

children. 
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children  are  fond  of  fyrups  and  jellies,  and  feldom  refufe  even  A 
difagreeable  medicine  when  mixed  with  them. 

-The  garlic  ointment  is  a well-known  remedy  in  North  Bri- 
tain for  the  chin-cough.  It  is  made  by  beating  in  a mortar,  garlic 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  hogs’-lard,  With  this  the  foies  of 
the  feet  may  be  rubbed  twice  or  thrice  a day  ; but  the  bed  me- 
thod is  to  fpread  it  upon  a rag,  and  apply  it  in  the  form  of  a 
plader.  It  fhould  be  renewed  every  night  and  morning  at  lead, 
tas  the  garlic  foon  lofes  its  virtue.  This  is  an  exceeding  good 
medicine,  both  in  the  chin-cough,  and  in  mod  other  coughs  of 
an  obdinate  nature.  It  ought  not,  however,  to  be  ufed  when 
the  patient  is  very  hot  and  feverifh,  led  it  fliould  increafe  thefe 
fymptoms. 

The  feet  fhould  be  bathed  once  in  every  two  or  three  days  in 
lukewarm  water  ; and  a Burgundy-pitch  plader  kept  condantly 
between  the  fhoulders.  But  when  the  difeafe  proves  very  vio- 
lent, it  will  be  neceffary,  indead  of  it,  to  apply  a blidering- 
plader,  and  keep  the  part  open  for  fome  time  with  iffue  oint- 
ment. 

When  the  difeafe  is  prolonged,  and  the  patient  is  free  from  a 
fever,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  other  bitters,  are  the  mod  proper 
medicines.  The  bark  may  be  either  taken  in  fubdance,  or  in 
a deco&ion  or  infufion,  as  is  mod  agreeable.  For  a child,  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  grains,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient, 
may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a day.  For  an  adult,  half  d. 
drachm,  or  two  fcruples,  will  be  proper.  Some  give  the  extradl 
of  the  bark  with  cantharides  ; but  to  manage  this,  requires  a 
confiderable  attention.  It  is  more  fafe  to  give  a few  grains  of 
cador  along  with  the  bark.  A child  of  fix  or  feven  years  of 
age  may  take  feven  or  eight  grains  of  cador,  with  fifteen  grains 
of  powdered  bark,  for  a dofe.  This  may  be  made  into  a mix- 
ture with  two  or  three  ounces  of  fimple-didilled  water,  and  a 
little  fyrup,  and  taken  three  or  four  times  a day.  Buchan. 
Chambers. 

The  Jaundice. 

This  difeafe  is  fird  obfervable  in  the  white  of  the  eye,  which 
appears  yellow.  Afterwards  the  whole  fkin  puts  on  a yellow  ap- 
pearance. The  urine  too  is  of  a faffron  colour,  and  dyes  a 
white  cloth  of  the  fame  colour.  There  is  likewife  a fpecies  of 
this  difeafe  called  the  black  jaundice. 

If  the  patient  be  young,  and  the  difeafe  complicated  with  no 
other  malady,  it  is  feldom  dangerous  ; but  in  old  people,  where 
jt  continues  one,  returns  frequently,  or  is  complicated  with  the 
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dropfy,  or  hypochondriac  fymptoms,  it  generally  proves  fatal. 
The  black  jaundice  is  more  dangerous  than  the  yellow. 

If  the  patient  be  young,  of  a lull  fanguine  habit,  and  com- 
plains of  pain  in  the  right  fide,  about  the  region  of  the  liver, 
bleeding  will  be  neceflary.  After  this,  a vomit  muft  be  admi- 
nifiered  ; and  if  the.  difeafe  proves  obftinate,  it  may  be  repeated 
once  or  twice.  No  medicines'tfere  more  beneficial  in  the  jaun- 
dice than  vomits,  efpecially  where  it  is  not  attended  with  inflam- 
mation. Half  a drachm  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  will  be  a 
fufficient  dofe  for  an  adult.  It  may  be  wrought  off  with  weak 
camomile  tea,  or  lukewarm  water.  The  body  muft  likewife  be 
kept  open,  by  taking  a fufficient  quantity  of  Oaftile  foap. 

I have  known  Harrovvgate  fulphur-water  cure  the  jaundice  of 
very  long  ftanding.  It  fliould  be  ufed  for  fome  weeks,  ,and  the 
patient  muft  drink  and  bathe. 

The  foluble  tartar  is  a very  proper  medicine  in  the  jaundice. 
A drachm  of  it  may  be  taken  every  night  and  morning  in  a cupi 

Sof  tea  or  water-grueL  If  it  does  not  open  the  body,  the  dofe 
may  be  increafed.  A very  obftinate  jaundice  has  been  cured  by 
'1  fwallowing  raw  eggs. 

Perfons  fubjedt  to  the  jaundice,  ought  to  take  as  much  exer- 
cife  as  polfible,  and  to  avoid  all  heating  and  aftringent  aliments. 
BuchUn* 

The  Itch. 


The  itch  is  feldom  a dangerous  difeafe,  unlefs  where  it  is 
rendered  fo  by  neglect,  or  improper  treatment;  If  it  be  fuffered 
to  continue  too  long,  it  may  vitiate  the  whole  mafs  of  humours  ; 
and  if  it  be  fuddenly  drove  in,  without  proper  evacuations,  it 
may  occafion  fevers,  inflammations  of  the  vifcera,  and  other  in- 
ternal diforders; 

The  beft  medicine  yet  known  for  the  itch,  is  fulphur,  which 
ought  to  be  ufed  both  externally  and  internally;  The  parts  molt 
affedted  may  be  rubbed  with  an  ointment  made  of  the  flowers  of 
fulphur,  two  ounces  ; crude  fal  ammoniac,  finely  powdered,  two 
drachms  ; hogs’-lard*  or  butter,  tour  ounces  ; if  a lcruple  or  half 
a drachm  of  the  elfence  of  lemon  be  added,  it  will  entirely  take 
away  the  difagreeable  fmelh  About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of 
this  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  extremities,  at  bed  time,  twice  or 
thrice  a-week.  It  is  feldom  neceflary  to  rub  the  whole  body  ; 
but  when  it  is,  it  ought  not  to  be  dune  all  at  once,  as  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  ftop  too  many  pores  at  the  fame  time. 

Before  the  patient  begins  to  ufe  the  ointment*  he  ought,  if  he 
be  of  a full  habit,  to  bleed,  or  take  a purge  or  two.  It  will 
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Iikewife  be  proper,  during  the  nfe  of  it,  to  take  every  morning 
as  much  of  the  flower  of  brimftone  and  cream  of  tartar,  in  a lit- 
tle treacle  or  new  milk,  as  will  keep  the  body  gently  open.  He 
fhould  beware  of  catching  cold,  Ihould  wear  more  clothes  than 
ufual,  and  take  every  thing  warm.  The  fame  clothes,  the  linen 
excepted,  ought  to  be  worn  all  the  time  of  ufing  the  ointment ; 
and  fuch  clothes  as  have  been  worn  while  the  patient  was  under 
the  difeafe,  are  not  to  be  ufed  again,  unlefs  they  have  been  fu~ 
migated  with  brimftone,  and  thoroughly  cleaned,  othervvife  they 
will  communicate  the  infe&ion  anew*.  Pringle. 

A Diarrhaa,  or  Loofenefs. 

A loofenefs,  in  many  cafes,  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a dif- 
eafe, but  rather  as  a falutary  evacuation.  It  ought,  therefore, 
never  to  be  ftopped,  unlefs  when  it  continues  too  long,  or  evi- 
dently weakens  the  patient.  As  this,  however,  fometimes  hap- 
pens, I fhall  point  out  the  mofl  common  caufes  of  a loofenefs, 
with  the  proper  method  of  treatment. 

When  a loofenefs  is  occafioncd  by  catching  cold,  or  an  ob- 
ftrudled  perforation,  the  patient  ought  to  keep  warm,  to  drink 
freely  of  weak  diluting  liquors,  to  bathe  his  feet  and  legs  fre- 
quently in  lukewarm  water,  to  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin,  and 
to  take  every  other  method  to  reftore  the  perfpiration. 

In  a loofenefs  which  proceeds  from  excefs  or  repletion,  a vo- 
mit is  the  proper  medicine.  Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  fto- 
mach,  but  promote  all  the  fecretions,  which  render  them  of  great 
importance  in  carrying  off  a debauch.  Half  a drachm  of  ipe- 
cacuanha, in  powder,  will  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  A day 
or  two  after  the  vomit,  the  fame  quantity  of  rhubarb  may  be 
taken,  and  repeated  two  or  three  times,  if  the  loofenefs  conti- 
nues. The  patient  ought  to  live  upon  light  vegetable  food  of 
eafy  digeftion,  and  to  drink  whey,  thin  gruel,  or  barley-water. 

A loofenefs,  occalioned  by  the  obftrudlion  of  any  cuftomary 
evacuation,  generally  requires  bleeding.  If  that  does  not  fue- 
ceed,  other  evacuations  may  be  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  thofe 
which  are  obftrucied.  At  the  fame  time  every  method  is  to  be 
taken  to  reftore  the  ufual  difeharges,  as  not  only  the  cure  of 
the  difeafe,  but  the  patient’s  life,  may  depend  on  this. 

* Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that,  though  this  difeafe  may  feem  trifling,  there 
is  no  one  in  the  army  that  is  more  trouhlefome  to  cure,  as  the  infection  often 
lurks  in  clothes,  & c.  and  breaks  out  a fecond,  or  even  a third  time.  The  fame 
incpliveniency  occurs  in  private  families,  unlefs  particular  regard  Is  paid  to  the 
changing  or  cleaning  oi  their  clothes,  which  lali  is  by  no  means  an  eafy  ope- 

ratio*. 
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A periodical  Ioofenefs  ought  never  to  be  flopped.  It  is  al- 
ways an  effort  of  nature  to  carry  off  fome  offending  matter* 
which,  if  retained  in  the  body,  might  have  fatal  effedls.  Chil- 
dren are  very  liable  to  this  kind  of  Ioofenefs,  efpecially  while 
toothing.  It  is,  however,  fo  far  from  being  hurtful  to  them, 
that  fuch  children  generally  get  their  teeth  with  lefs  trouble.  If 
thefe  loofe  ftools  fhould  at  any  time  prove  four  or  griping,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  magnefia  alba,  with  four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb* 
may  be  given  to  the  child  in  a little  panada,  or  any  other  food. 
This,  if  repeated  three  or  four  times,  will  generally  correct  the 
acidity,  and  carry  off  the  griping  ftools. 

From  whatever  caufe  a Ioofenefs  proceeds,  when  it  is  found 
neceffary  to  check  it,  the  diet  ought  to  confift  of  rice  boiled  with 
milk,  and  flavoured  with  cinnamon  ; rice-jelly ; fago,  with  red 
port ; and  the  lighter  forts  of  flefh-meat  roafted.  The  drink 
may  be  thin  water-gruel,  rice-water,  or  weak  broth  made  from 
lean  veal,  or  with  a fheep’s  head,  as  being  more  gelatinous  than 
mutton,  beef,  or  chicken-broth.  Buchan. 

Objlruttions  in  young  Girls . 

After  a female  has  arrived  at  that  period  of  life  when  the  menfes 
ufually  begin  to  flow,  and  they  do  not  appear,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, her  health  and  fpirits  begin  to  decline,  I would  advife,  in- 
iiead  of  fhutting  the  poor  girl  up  in  the  houfe,  and  dofing  her 
with  fteel,  afafoedita,  and  other  naufeous  drugs,  to  place  her  in 
a fituation  where  fhe  can  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  air  and  agree- 
able company.  There  let  her  eat  wholefome  food,  take  fuffi- 
cient  exercife,  and  amufe  herfelf  in  the  moft  agreeable  manner  ; 
and  we  have  little  reafon  to  fear,  but  Nature,  thus  aftifted,  will 
do  her  proper  work.  Indeed  lhe  feldom  fails,  unlefs  where  the 
fault  is  on  our  fide. 

This  difeharge,  in  the  beginning,  is  feldom  fo  inftantaneous 
as  to  furprife  females  unawares.  It  is  generally  preceded  by 
fymptoms  which  foretel  its  approach  ; as  a fenfe  of  heat,  weight* 
and  dull  pain  in  the  loins  ; diftention  and  hardnefs  of  the  brealls  ; 
head-ach  ; lofs  of  appetite ; laffitude  ; palenefs  of  the  counter 
nance  ; and  fometimes  a flight  degree  of  fever.  When  thefe 
fymptoms  appear  about  the  age  at  which  the  menftrual  flux 
ufually  begins,  every  thing  fhould  be  carefully  avoided  which, 
may  obftru£l  that  neceffary  and  falutary  evacuation  ; and  all 
means  ufed  to  promote  it ; as  fitting  frequently  over  the  fleam  of 
warm  water,  drinking  warm  diluting  liquors,  &c. 

After  the  menfes  have  once  begun  to  flow,  the  greateft  care 
Ihould  be  taken  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may  tend  to  obftru£t 
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them,  Females  ought  to  be  exceedingly  cautious  of  what  they  eat 
or  drink  at  the  time  they  are  out  of  order.  Every  thing  that  is 
cold,  or  apt  to  four  on  the  flomach,  ought  to  be  avoided  ; as 
fruit,  butter-milk,  and  fuch  like.  Fifh,  and  all  kinds  of  food 
that  are  hard  ol  digeflion,  are  alfo  to  be  avoided.  As  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  mention  every  thing  that  may  difagree  with  indivi- 
duals-at  this  time,  I would  recommend  it  to  every  female  to  be 
very  attentive  to  what  difagrees  with  herfelf,  and  carefully  to 
avoid  it. 

From  whatever  caufe  this  flux  is  obftrudted,  except  in  the  flate 
of  pregnancy,  proper  means  fhould  be  u fed  to  reftore  it.  For 
this  purpofe,  I would  recommend  fufficient  exercife,  in  a dry, 
open,  and  rather  cool  air ; wholefome  diet,  and  if  the  body  be 
weak  and  languid,  generous  liquors  ; alfo  cheerful  company,  and 
all  manner  of  amufements.  If  thefe  fail,  t,ecourfe  mull  be  had 
to  medicine. 

When  obftrudlions  proceed  from  a weak  relaxed  date  of  the 
folids,  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to' promote  digeflion,  to  brace  the 
folids,  and  allift  the  body  in  preparing  good  blood,  ought  to  be 
ufed.  The  principal  of  thefe  are  iron  and  the  Peruvian  bark, 
with  all  other  bitter  and  aftringent  medicines.  Filings  of  iron 
may  be  infufed  in  wine  or  ale,  two  or  three  ounces  to  an  Englifh 
quart,  and  after  it  has  flood  for  two  or  three  weeks,  it  may  be 
filtered,  and  about  half  a wine  glafs  of  it  taken  twice  a-day  : or 
prepared  fteel  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  half  a drachm,  mixed 
with  a little  honey  or  treacle,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  The 
bark,  and  other  bitters,  may  be  either  taken  in  fubflance  or  in- 
fufion,  as  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  patient. 

But  the  menftrual  flux  may  be  too  great  as  well  as  too  finall. 
When  this  happens,  the  patient  becomes  weak,  the  colour  pale, 
the  appetite  and  digeflion  are  bad,  and  oedematous  fwellings  of 
the  feet,  dropfies,  and  confumptions  enfue.  This  frequently 
happens  to  women  about  the  age  of  forty-five  and  fifty,  and  is 
very  difficult  to  cure.  It  may  proceed  from  a fedentary  life,  a 
full  diet,  confiding  chiefly  of  falted,  high  feafoned,  or  acrid  food  j 
the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors ; exceflive  fatigue ; relaxation  ; a 
-diflolved  flate  of  the  blood  ; violent  paffions  of  the  mind,  5cc. 

The  treatment  of  this  difeafe  mult  be  varied  according  to  its 
caufe.  When  it  is  occafioned  by  any  error  in  the  patient’s  re- 
gimen, an  oppofite  courfe  to  that  which  induced  the  .diforder, 
muft  be  purfued,  and  fuch  medicines  taken  as  have  a tendency  to 
reltrain  the  flux,  and  counteradt  the  morbid  afFedtions  of  the 
iyflem  from  whence  it  proceeds.  Arbuihnot. 
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The  Bleeding  and  Blind  Biles. 

A difcharge  of  blood  from  the  hoemorrhoidal  veflels,  is  called 
the  bleeding  piles . When  the  velTels  only  fvvell,  and  difcharge  no 
blood,  but  are  exceeding  painful,  the  dileafe  is  called  the  blind 
piles. 

A flux  of  blood  from  the  anus  is  not  always  to  be  treated  as  a 
difeafe.  It  is  even  more  falutary  than  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and 
often  prevents  or'carries  off  difeafes.  It  is  peculiarly  beneficial  in 
the  gout,  rheumatifm,  afthma,  and  hypochondriacal  complaints ; 
and  often  proves  critical  in  colics  and  inflammatory  fevers. 

In  the  management  of  the  patient,  regard  rnuft^be  had  to  his 
habit  of  body,  his  age,  flrength,  and  manner  of  living.  A dif- 
charge which  might  be  exceflive,  and  prove  hurtful  to  one,  may- 
be very  moderate,  and  even  falutary  to  another.  That  only  is 
to  be  efteemed  dangerous  which  continues  too  long,  and  is  in 
fuch  quantity  as  to  wade  the  patient’s  flrength,  hurt  digeftion, 
nutrition,  and  other  functions  neceflary  to  life. 

When  this  is'the  cafe,  the  difcharge  mult  be  checked  by  a 
proper  regimen.,  and  aftringent  medicines.  The  diet  muft.be- 
cool,  but  nourifhing,  confiding  chiefly  of  bread,  milk,  cooling 
vegetables,  and  broths.  The  drink  may  be  chalybeate  water, 
orange  whey,  defcoftions  or  infuflons  of  the  aftringent  and  muci- 
laginous plants,  as  the  tormentil  root,  biftort,  the  marfh-mallow. 
roots,  &c. 

The  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife  proper  in’this  cafe,  both  as  a 
firengthener  and  aftringent  : half  a drachm  of  it  may  be  taken  in 
a glals  of  red  wine,  fharpened  with  a few  drops  of  the  elixir  of 
vitriol,  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

The  bleeding  piles  are  fometimes  periodical,  and  return  jegu-i 
larly  once  a month,  or  once  in  three  weeks.  In  this  cafe  they 
are  always  to  be  confldered  as  a falutary  difcharge,  and  by  no 
means  to  be  flopped.  Some  have  entirely  ruined  their  health  by 
flopping  a periodical  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  hoemorrhoidal 
veins. 

In  the  blind  piles , bleeding  is  generally  of  ufe.  The  diet  mtifl: 
be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink  cool  and  diluting.  It  is  like- 
■wife  neceflary  that  the  body  be  kept  gently  open.  This  may- 
be done  by  fmall  dofes  -of  the  flowers  of  brimftone  and  cream  of 
tartar.  They  may  be  mixed'  in  equap  quantities,  and  a ;tea- 
fpoonful  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if  neceflary. 
Or  an  ounce  of  the  flowers  of  brimftone,  and  half  an  ounce  of. 
purified  nitre,  may  be  mixed  with  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  . 
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lenitive  eleftuary,  and  a tea-fpoonful  of  it  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

Various  ointments,  and  other  external  applications,  are  re- 
commended in  the  piles ; but  I do  not  remember  to  have  feen 
any  effects  from  thefe  worth  mentioning.  Their  principal  ufe 
is  to  keep  the  part  moid,  which  may  be  done  as  well  by  a foft 
poultice,  or  an  emollient  cataplafm.  When  the  pain,  however, 
is  very  great,  a liniment  made  of  two  ounces  of  emollient  oint- 
ment, and  half  an  ounce  of  liquid  laudanum,  beat  up  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  may  be  applied.  TiJJot.  Buchan. 

The  Quinfey,  or  Injlammaiion  of  the  Throat. 

In  general  it  proceeds  from  the  fame  caufes  as  other  inflam- 
matory diforders,  viz.  an  obdru£ted  perfpiration,  or  whatever 
heats  or  inflames  the  blood.  An  inflammation  of  the  throat  is 
often  occafloned  by  omitting  fome  part  of  the  covering  ufually 
worn  about  the  neck,  by  drinking  cold  liquor  when  the  body  is 
■warm,  by  riding  or  walking  againd  a cold  northerly  wind,  or 
any  thing  that  greatly  cools  the  throat,  and  parts  adjacent.  It 
may  likewife  proceed  from  the  negleft  of  bleeding,  purging,  or 
any  other  cullomary  evacuation. 

The  inflammation  of  the  throat  is  evident  from  infpection,  the 
parts  appearing  red  and  fwelled  ; befides,  the  patient  complains 
of  pain  in  fwallowing.  His  pulfe  is  quick  and  hard,  with 
other  fymptoms  of  a fever.  If  blood  be  let,  it  is  generally  co- 
vered with  a tough  coat  of  a whitifh  colour,  and  the  patient  fpits 
a tough  phlegm.  As  the  fwelling  and  inflammation  increafe, 
the  breathing  and  fwallowing  become  more  difficult ; the  pain 
affe£ls  the  ears  ; the  eyes  generally  appear  red,  and  the  face 
fwells,  The  patient  is  often  obliged  to  keep  himfelf  in  an  ereft 
poflure,  being  in  danger  of  fuffocation  ; there  is  a conftant  nau- 
fea,  or  inclination  to  vomit,  and  the  drink,  inftead  of  paffing 
into  the  flomach,  is  often  returned  by  the  nofe.  The  patient  is 
frequently  ffarved  at  lad,  merely  from  an  inability  to  fwallow 
any  kind  of  food. 

When  the  breathing  is  laborious,  with  flraitnefs  of  bread  and 
anxiety,  the  danger  is  gre^t,  Though  the  pain  in  fwallowing 
be  very  great,  yet  while  the  patient  breathe?  eafy,  there  is  not  fa 
much  danger  An  external  fwelling  is  no  unfavourable  fymp- 
tom ; but  if  if  fuffdenly  falls,  and  the  difeafe  affefts  the  bread, 
the  danger  is  very  great.  When  a qufafey  is  the  confequence  of 
fome  other  difeafe,  which  has  already  weakened  the  patient,  his 
fituation  is  dangerous.  A frothing  at  the  mPuth>  with  a iwelled 
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tongue,  a pale,  ghaflly  countenance,  and  coldnefs  of  the  extre- 
mities, are  fatal  fymptoms. 

It  is  highly  neceilary  that  the  patient  be  kept  eafy  and  quiet. 
Violent  atfe&ions  of  the  mind,  or  great  efforts  of  the  body,  may 
prove  fatal.  He  fhould  never  even  attempt  to  fpeak  but  in  a 
low  voice.  Such  a degree  of  warmth  as  to  promote  a conftant, 
gentle  fweat,  is  proper.  When  the  patient  is  in  bed,  his  head 
ought  to  be  raifed  a little  higher  than  ufual. 

* It  is  peculiarly  neceffary  that  the  neck  be  kept  warm  ; for 
which  purpofe  feveral  folds  of  foft  flannel  may  be  wrapped  round 
it.  That  alone  will  often  remove  a flight  complaint  of  the 
throat,  efpecially  if  applied  in  due  time.  We  cannot  here  omit 
obferving  the  propriety  of  a cuftom  which  prevails  .among  the 
peafants  of  this  country : — When  they  feel  any  uneafinefs  of  the 
thrpat,  they  wrap  a Hocking  about  it  all  night.  So  effectual  is 
this  remedy,  that  in  many  places  it  paffes  for  a charm,  and  the 
flocking  is  applied  with  particular  ceremonies.  The  cullom, 
however,  is  undoubtedly  a good  one,  and  fhould  never  be  neg- 
ledled.  When  the  throat  has  been  thus  wrapped  up  all  night,  it 
mud  not  be  expofed  to  the  cold  air  through  the  day,  but  an  hand- 
kerchief, or  a piece  of  flannel,  kept  about  it  till  the  inflammation 
be  removed. 

The  jelly  of  black  currants  is  a medicine  very  much  in  efleem 
for  complaints  of  the  throat ; and  indeed  it  is  of  fome  ufe.  It 
fhould  be  almofl  conllantly  kept  in  the  mouth,  and  fwallowed 
down  leifurely.  It  may  likewife  be  mixed  in  the  patient’s 
drink,  or  taken  any  other  way.  When  it  cannot  be  obtained, 
the  jelly  of  red  currants,  or  of  mulberries,  may  be  ufed  in  its 
Head. 

Gargles  fer  the  throat  are  very  beneficial.  They  may  be 
made  of  fage  tea,  with  a little  vinegar  and  honey,  or  by  adding 
to  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  the  pe&oral  deco&ion,  two  or  three 
fpoonfuls  of  honey,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  currant  jelly. 
This  may  be  ufed  three  or  four  times  a day ; and  if  the  patient 
be  troubled  with  tough  vifeid  phlegm,  the  gargle  may  be  ren- 
dered more  (harp  and  cleanling,  by  adding  to  it  a tea-fpoonful 
of  the  fpirit  of  Jal  ammoniac.  Some  recommend  gargles  made 
of  a deco&ion  of  the  leaves  or  bark  of  the  black-berry  bufli  ; 
but  where  the  jelly  can  be  had,  this  is  unneceflary. 

An  inflammation  of  the  throat  being  a moil  acute  and  dan- 
gerous dif temper , which  iometimes  takes  off  the  patient  very 
fuddcnly,  it  will  be  proper,  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  appear,  to 
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bleed  in  the  arm,  or  rather  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  to  repeat  the 
operation  as  circumdances  require. 

It  fometimes  happens,  belore  the  ulcer-  breaks,  that  the  /wel- 
ling is  /o  great,  as  entirely  to ‘prevent  any  thing  from  getting 
down  into  the  domach.  In  this  cafe,  the  patient  mud  inevi- 
tably peri (h , unled  he  can  be^  fupported  in  fome  other  way. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  nourilhing  clyders  of  broth,  or  gruel, 
with  milk,  Sic.  Patients  have  often  been  fupported  by  thefe 
for  fever d days,  till  the  tumour  has  broke  j and  afterwards  they 
have  recovered.  Huxham.  Fothergil. 

'Phe  Rheumatifm. 

.The  acute  rheumatifm  commonly  begins  with  wearinefs, 
fhivering,  a quick  pulfe,  re/tle/rnefs,  third,  and  other  fymptoms 
of  a fever  Afterwards  the  p-.tient  complains  of  flying  pains, 
which  are  increafed  by  the  lead  motion.  Thefe  at  lad  fix  in 
the  joints,  which  are  often  attended  with  fwell  ng  and'  infiam- 
rnatior:,  Ii  blood  be  let  in  this  ddeafe,  it  has  generally  the  fame 
appearance  as  in  the  pleurify. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm,  the  treatment  of  the  patent  is 
nearly  the  fame  as  in  an  acute  or  inflammatory  fever. 

The  chronic  rheumatifm  is  feldom  attended  with  any  confi- 
derable  degree  of  fever;  and  is  generally  confined  to  fome  part- 
icular part  f the  body,  as  the  Ihoulders,  the  back,  or  the  loins. 
There  is  feldom  any  inflammation  or  fwelling  in  this  cafe.  Per- 
fons  in  the  decline  of  life  are  mod  fubjedt  to  the  chronic  rheu- 
matifm.' In  fuch  patien  s it  often  proves  extremely  obdinate, 
and  fometimes  incurable. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm,  the  regimpn  fliould  be  nearly  the 
fame  as  in  the  acute.  Cool  and  diluting  diet,  confiding  chiefly 
of  vegetable  fubdances,  as  dewed  prunes,  coddled  apples,  cur- 
rants or  goofeberries  boded  in  milk,  is  mod  proper.  Arbufh- 
not  fays,  “ If  there  be  a fpecific  in  aliment  for  the  rheumatifm, 
“ it  is  certain'y  whey  and  adds,  “ That  he  knew  a perfon 
" fubjedt  to  this  difeafe,  who  could  never  be  cured  by  any  other 
“ method  but  a diet  of  whey  and  bread.”  He  likewise  fays, 
“ That  cream  of  tartar  in  water  gruel,  taken  for  feveral  days, 
“ will  eafe  rheumatic  pains  confidcrably.”  This  I have  often 
experienced,  but  found  it  always  more  efficacious  when  joined 
with  gum  guaiacum. 

What  I have  generally  found  anfwer  better  than  either  of 
thefe,  in  obdinate  fixed  rheumatic  pains,  is  the  warm  phfler , 
made  as  follows : “ Take  of  gum  plader,  one  ounce  ; bliifering 
* c “ plader. 
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« plafter,  two  drachms ; melt  them  together  over  a gentle  fire.” 

I have  like  wife  known  a plafter  of  Burgundy  pitch,  worn  for 
fome  time  on  the  part  affefted,  give  great  relief  in  rheumatic 
cafes.  Dr.  Alexander  fays,  “ He  has  frequently  cured  many 
- ««  obllinate  rheumatic  pains,  by  rubbing  the  part  afrefted  with 
“ tintSlure  of  cantharidcs.”  When  the  common  tindlure  did 
not  fucceed,  he  tifed  it  of  a double  or  treble  ftrength.  Cup- 
ping upon  the  part  affefted  is  likewife  very  often  beneficial,  and 
is  greatly  preferable  to  the  application  of  leeches. 

Tfc  ere  are  feveral  of  our  own  domeftic  plants  which  may  be 
ufed  with  advantage  in  the  rheumatifm.  One  of  the  belf,  is.  the 
white  mujtard.  A table-fpoonful  of  the  feed  of  this  plant  may 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  day,  in  a glafs  of  water  or  final!  wine. 
The  water  trefoil  is  likewife  of  great  ufe  in  this  complaint.  It 
may  be  infufed  in  wine  or  ale,  or  drank  in  form  of  tea.  The 
ground-ivy,  camomile,  and  feveral  other  bitters,  are  alfo  bene- 
ficial, and  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner.  No  benefit  how- 
ever is  to  be  experienced  from  thefe,  unlefs  they  be  taken  for  a 
confiderable  time.  TiJJ'ot.  Arbutbnct. 

Floe  Rickets. 

As  this  difeafe  is  often  attended  with  evident  figns  of  weak- 
nefs  and  relaxation,  our  chief  aim  in  the  cure  muff  be  to  brace 
and  ftrengthen  the  folids,  and  to  promote  digeftion  and  the  due 
preparation  of  the  fluids.  Thefe  important  ends  will  be  bell 
anfwered  by  wholefome  nourifhing  diet,  fuited,  to  the  age  and 
ftrength  of  the  patient,  open  dry  air,  and  fufficient  exercife.  If 
the  child  has  a bad  nurfe,  who  either  negledfs  her  duty,  or  docs 
not  underffand  it,  file  fhould  be  changed.  If  the  feafon  be  cold, 
the  child  ought  to  be  kept  warm  ; and  when  the  weather  is  hot, 
it  ought  to  be  kept  cool  ; as  fweating  is  apt  to  weaken  it,  and 
| too  great  a degree  of  cold  has  the  fame  effect.  The  limbs 
fhould  be  rubbed  frequently  with  a warm  hand,  and  the  child 
I kept  as  cheerful  as  poffible. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nourifiiing,  as  good  bread, 
| roafled  flelh,  &c.  .Bifcuit  is  generally  reckoned  the  beft  bread, 
and  pigeons,  pullets,  veal,  rabbits,  or  mutton,  roafted  or  minced, 
arc  the  mod  proper  fled).  If  the  child  be  too  young  for  flelh 
: mfeats,  he  may  have  rice,  millet,  or  pearl  barley,  boiled  with  rai- 
finst,  to  which  may  be  added  a little  wine  and  fpice.  His  drink 
may  be  good  claret,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 
Thofe  who  cannot  afford  claret,  may  give  the  child  now  and 
then  a wine-glafs  of  mild  ale,  or  good  porter. 
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Sometimes  ilTues  have  been  found  beneficial  in  this  difeafa. 
They  are  peculiarly  neceflary  for  children  who  abound  with 
grofs  humours.  An  inlufion  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  in  wine  or 
ale,  would  be  pf  fervice,  were  it  poflible  to  bring  children  to  take 
it.  I might  here  mention  many  other  medicines  which  have 
been  recommended  for  the  rickets  ; but  as  there  is  far  more  dan- 
ger in  fruiting  to  thefe,  than  in  negledting  them  altogether,  I 
chufe  rather  to  pafs  them  over,  and  to  recommend  a proper  re- 
gimen as  the  thing  chiefly  to  be  depended  upon.  Buchan. 


1 The  Scurvy. 

This  difeafe  may  be  known  by  unufual  wearinefs,  heavinefs, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing,  efpecially  after  motion ; rottennefs 
of  the  gums,  which  are  apt  to  bleed  on  the  flighted  touch  ; a 
{linking  breath  ; frequent  bleeding  at  the  nofe  ; crackling  of  the 
joints  ; difficulty  of  walking  ; fometimes  a fwelling,  and  fome- 
times  a falling  away  of  the  legs,  on  which  there  are  livid,  yel- 
low, or  violet-coloured  fpots ; the  face  is  generally  of  a pale  or 
leaden  colour.  As  the  difeafe  advances,  other  fymptoms  come 
on  ; as  rottennefs  of  the  teeth,  haemorrhages,  or  difeharges  of 
tdood  from  different  parts  of  the  body,  foul  obflinate  ulcers, 
pains  in  various  parts,  efpecially  about  the  bread:,  dry  fcaly 
eruptions  all  over  the  body,  &c.  At  lad,  a wading  or  he&ic. 
fever  comes  on,  and  the  miferable  patient  is  often  carried  off  by 
a dyfentry,  a diarrhaea,  a dropfy,  the  palfey,  fainting  fits,  or  a 
mortification  of  fome  of  the  bowels. 

I know  no  way  of  curing  this  difeafe,  but  by  purfuing  a plan 
direftly  oppofite  to  that  which  brings  it  on.  It  proceeds  from 
a vitiated  date  of  the  humours,  occalioned  by  errors  in  diet,  air, 
cxercife  ; 2nd  thefe  cannot  be  removed  but  by  a proper  attention 
to  thefe  important  articles. 

If  the  patient  has  been  obliged  to  breathe  a cold,  damp,  or 
confined  air,  he  fhould  be  removed,  as  foon  as  poflible,  to  a dry, 
open,  and  moderately  warm  one.  If  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a fedentary  life,  or  deprefling  paf- 
fions,  as  grief,  fear,  &c.  the  patient  mud  take  daily  as  much  ex- 
ercife  in  the  open  air  as  he  can  bear,  and  his  mind  fhould  by 
diverted  by  cheerful  company,  and  other  amufements.  Nothing 
has  a greater  tendency  either  to  prevent  or  remove  this  difeafe, 
than  condant  cheerfulnefs  and  good  humour.  But  this,  alas! 
is  feldom  the  lot  of  perfons  affli&ed  with  the  feurvy  ; they  arc 
generally  furly,  peevifh,  and  morofe. 

When  the  feurvy  has  been  brought  on  by  a long  ufe  of  faded 
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provifions,  the  proper  medicine  is  a diet  confiding  of  frefh  ve- 
getables ; as  oranges,  apples,  lemons,  limes,  tamarinds,  water 
crelfes,  fcurvy  gral's,  brook  lime,  &c.  The  ufe  of  thefe,  with 
milk,  pot  herbs,  new  bread,  and  frefh  beer  or  cyder,  will  feldom 
fail  to  remove  a fcurvy  of  this  kind,  if  taken  before  it  be  too  far 
advanced  ; but  to  have  this  effeft,  they  mud  be  perdded  in  for 
a confiderable  time. 

I have  often  feen  very  extraordinary  effedls  in  the  land-fcurvy, 
from  a milk  diet.  This  preparation  of  nature,  is  a mixture  of 
animal  and  vegetable  properties,  which  of  all  others  is  the  mod 
fit  for  redoring  a decayed  conditution,  and  removing  that  par- 
ticular acrimony  of  the  humours  which  feems  to  conditute  the 
very  eflence  of  the  fcurvy,  and  many  other  difeafes.  But  people 
deipife  this  wholefome  and  nourilhing  food,  becaufe  it  is  cheap  ; 
and  devour  with  greedinefs  flefh  and  fermented  liquors,  while 
milk  is  only  deemed  fit  for  their  hogs. 

The  mod  proper  drink  in  the  fcurvy  is  whey  or  butter-milk. 
When  thefe  cannot  be  had,  found  cyder,  perry,  or  fpruce  beer, 
may  be  ufed.  Wort  has  likewife  been  found  to  be  a proper 
drink  in  the  fcurvy,  and  may  be  ufed  at  fea,  as  malt  will  keep 
during  the  longed  voyage.  A decodlion  of  the  tops  of  the  fpruce 
fir,  is  likewife  proper.  It  may  be  drank  in  the  quantity  of  an 
Englilh  pint  twice  a-day.  Tar  water  may  be  ufed  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  or  decodlions  of  any  of  the  mild  mucilaginous  ve- 
l getables;  as  farfaparilla,  marfh-mallow  roots,  &c.  Infufions  of 
the  bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy,  the  lefler  centaury,  marfh  trefoil, 
&c.  are  likewife  beneficial.  I have  feen  the  peafants  in  fome 
parts  of  Britain  exprefs  the  juice  of  the  lad-mentioned  plant,  and 
drink  it  with  good  effedl  in  thofe  foul  fcorbutic  eruptions  with 
i which  they  are  often  troubled  in  the  fpring  feafon. 

A flight  degree  of  fcurvy  may  be  carried  oft'  by  frequently 
fucking  a little  of  the  juice  of  a bitter  orange,  or  a lemon. 
When  the  difeafe  affedls  the  gums  only,  this  practice,  if  con- 
tinued for  fome  time,  will  generally  carry  it  olf.  We  would, 
however,  recommend  the  bitter  orange,  as  greatly  preferable  to 
i lemon  ; it  feems  to  be  as  good  a medicine,  and  is  not  nearly  fo 
hurtful  to  the  domach.  Perhaps  our  own  forrel  may  be  little 
inferior  to  either  of  them. 

All  kinds  of  fa  11  ad  are  good  in  the  fcurvy,  and  ought  to  be 
eat  very  plentifully,  as  fpinach,  lettuce,  parlley,  cellery,  endive, 
radifh,  dandelion,  &c.  It  is  amazing  to  iee  how  foon  frefti  vege- 
tables in  the  fpring  cure  the  brute  animals  of  any  fcab  or  foul- 
1 nels  which  is  upon  their  Ikins,  It  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that 
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were 


(heir  cffe£ls  would  be  as  great  upon  the  human  fpecies,  T,w. 
t ey  ulcd  in  proper  quantity  for  a fuflicient  length  of  time 
Buchan . Chambers . 

Spitting  of  Blood,  &c. 

Spontaneous,  or  involuntary  difeharges  o 1 blood,  often  happen 
from  various  parts  of  the  body.  Thefe,  however,  are  fo  far 
from  being  always  dangerous,  that  they  prove  often  falutary. 
When  fuch  difeharges  are  critical,  which  is  frequently  the  cafe 
in  fevers,  they  ought  not  to  be  flopped.  Nor  indeed  is  it  pro- 
per at  any  time  to  flop  them,  unlefs  they  be  fo  great  as  to  en- 
danger the  patient’s  life,  Mofl  people,  afraid  of  the  fmalleft 
difeharge  of  blood  from  any  part  of  the  body,  fly  immediately 
to  the  nfe  of  flyptic  and  aflringent  medicines,  by  which  means 
an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  fome  other  fatal  difeafe  is  oc- 
cafioned,  which,  hail  the  difeharge  been  allowed  to  go  on,  might 
have  been  prevented. 

In  the  early  part  of  life,  bleeding  at  the  nofe  is  very  common. 
Thofe  who  are  further  advanced  in  years,  are  more  liable  to 
hexynoptoe,  or  difeharge  of  blood  from  the  lungs.  After  the 
middle  period  of  life,  hoemorrhoidal  fluxes  are  mofl  common  ; 
and  in  the  decline  of  life,  difeharges  of  blood  from  the  urinary 
paflages. 

Involuntary  fluxes  of  blood  may  proceed  from  very  different, 
and  often  from  quite  oppofite  caufes.  Sometimes  they  are  ow- 
ing to  a particular  conltruftion  of  the  body,  as  a fanguine  tem- 
perament, a laxity  of  the  veflels,  a plethoric  habit,  &c.  At 
other  times  they  proceed  from  a determination  of  the  blood  to- 
wards one  particular  part,  as  the  head,  the  hoemorrhoidal  veins, 
&c.  They  may  likewife  proceed  from  an  inflammatory  dilpofi- 
tion  of  the  blood,  in  which  cafe  there  is  generally  fome  degree 
of  fever  ; this  likewdfe  happens  when  the  flux  is  occafloned  by  an 
obflrudled  perfpiration,  or  a llri£lure  upon  the  fkin,  the  bowels, 
or  any  particular  part  of  the  fyflem. 

The  cure  of  an  hoemorrhage  mufl  be  adapted  to  its  caufe. 
When  it  proceeds  from  too  much  blood,  or  a tendency  to  in- 
flammation, bleeding,  with  gentle  purges,  and  other  evacuations, 
will  be  neceflary.  It  will  likewife  be  proper  for  the  patient  in 
this  cafe  to  live  chiefly  upon  a vegetable  diet,  to  avoid  all  flrong 
liquors,  and  food  that  is  of  an  acrid,  hot,  and  ftimulating  qua- 
lity. The  body  fhould  be  kept  cool,  and  the  mind  eafy. 

When  an  hoemorrhage  is  owing  to  a putrid,  or  dilfolved 
(late  of  the  blood,  the  patient  ought  to  live  chiefly  upon  acid 
fruits,  with  milk,  and  vegetables  of  a nourilhing  nature,  as  (ago, 

falop. 
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falop,  &c.  His  drink  may  be  wine  diluted  with  water,  and 
fharpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  vinegar,  or  fpirits  of  vitriol, 
The  belt  medicine  in  this  cafe  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may 
be  taken  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 

When  a flux  of  blood  is^  the  effeft  of  acrid  food,  or  of  flrong 
ftimulating  medicines,  the  cure  is  to  be  effected  by  foft  and 
mucilaginous  diet.  The  patient  may  likewife  take  frequently 
about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Locatelli’s  balfam,  or  the  fame 
quantity  of  fperma-ceti. 

When  an  obftru&ed  perforation,  or  a flri&ure  upon  any  part 
of  the  fyftem  is  the  caufe  of  an  hoemorrhage,  it  may  be  removed 
by  drinking  warm  diluting  liquors,  lying  a-bed,  bathing  the  ex- 
tremities in  warm  water,  &c.  TiJ/it. 


Fhe  Aphthce,  or  Fhrujh. 

The  aphthoe  are  little  whitilh  ulcers  affedling  the  whole  in- 
fide  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  throat,  and  ftomach  of  infants.  Some- 
times they  reach  through  the  whole  inteflinal  canal  ; it  which 
cafe  they  are  very  dangerous,  and  often  put  at  end  to  the  infant’s 
life.  . 

If  the  aphthce  are  of  a pale  colour,  pellucid,  few  in  number, 

; foft,  fuperflcial,  and  fall  eafily  off,  they  are  not  dangerous ; but 

if  opaque,  yellow,  brown,  black,  thick,  or  running  together, 

. they  ought  to  be  dreaded. 

The  moft  proper  medicines  for  the  aphthoe,  are  vomits,  and 
i gentle  laxatives.  Five  grains  of  rhubarb,  and  half  a drachm 

. of  magnefta  alba,  may  be  rubbed  together,  and  divided  into  fix 

dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  given  to  the  infant  every  four  or  five 
: hours  till  they  operate.  Thefe  powders  may  either  be  given  in 
the  child’s  food,  or  a little  of  the  fyrup  of  pale  rofes,  and  may  be 
| repeated  as  often  as  is  found  neceflary  to  keep  the  body  open.  It 
>'  is  common,  in  this  cafe  to  adminilter  calomel ; but  as  that  me- 
dicine fometimes  occafions  gripes,  it  ought  always  to  be  given 
rto  infants  with  caution. 

Many  things  have  been  recommended  for  gargling  the  mouth. 
:J and  throat  in  this  difeafe  ; but  it  is  not  eafy  to  apply  thefe  in 
[very  young  infants.  I would,  therefore,  recommended  it  to  the 
Inurfe.  to  rub  the  child’s  mouth  frequently  with  a little  borax  and 
j honey  ; or  with  the  following  mixture: — Take  fine  honey,  an 
jounce;  borax,  a drachm;  burnt  allum,  half  a drachm ; rofe- 
9 water,  two  drachms;  mix  them  together.  A very  proper  ap- 
plication in  this  cafe,  is  a folution  of  ten  or  twelve  grains  of 
white  vitriol  in  eight  ounces  of  barley-water.  Thefe  may  be 

applied 
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applied  with  the  finger,  or  by  means  of  a bit  of  foft  rag  tied  to 
the  end  of  a probe.  Buchan. 


The  Tooth-ach. 

This  difeafe  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  needs  no  defer iption. 
It  has  great  affinity  with  the  rheumatifm,  and  often  fucceeds 
pains  of  the  ihoulders,  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 

It  may  proceed  from  obftrudled  perfpiration,  or  any  of  the 
other  catifes  of  inflammation.  I have  often  known  the  tooth- 
ach  occafloned  by  negledling  fome  part  of  the  ufnal  coverings  of 
the  head,  by  fitting  with  the  bare  head  near  an  open  window,  or 
expofing  it  any  how  to  a draught  of  cold  air.  Food  or  drink 
taken  either  too  hot  or  too  cold,  is  very  hurtful  to  the  teeth. 
Great  quantities  of  fugar,  or  other  fweetmeats,  are  likewife  hurt- 
ful. Nothing  is  more  deftrudtive  to  the  teeth  than  cracking 
nuts,  or  chewing  any  kind  of  hard  fubftances.  Picking  the  teeth 
with  pins,  needles,  or  any  thing  that  may  hurt  the  enamel  with 
which  they  are  covered,  does  great  mifehief,  as  the  tooth  is  furc 
to  be  fpoiled  whenever  any  thing  gets  into  it.  Breeding  women 
are  very  fubjecl  to  the  tooth-ach,  efpecially  during  the  firft  three 
or  four  months  of  pregnancy.  The  tooth-ach  often  proceeds 
from  fcorbutic  humours  affedling  the  gums.  • In  this  cafe  the 
teeth  art  fometimes  wafted,  and  fall  out  without  any  confider- 
able  degree  of  pain.  The  more  immediate  caufe  of  the  tooth- 
ach  is  a rotten  or  carious  tooth. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  tooth-ach,  we  muft  firfl:  endeavour  to 
draw  off  the  humours  from  the  part  affedted.  This  may  be 
done  by  mild  purgatives,  fcarifying  the  gums,  or  applying 
leeches  to  them,  and  bathing  the  feet  frequently  with  warm  wa- 
ter. The  perfpiration  ought  likewife  to  be  promoted,  by  drink- 
ing freely  of  weak  wine  whey,  or  other  diluting  liquors,  with 
fmall  dofes  of  nitre.  Vomits  too,  have  often  an  exceeding  good 
effedt  in  the  tooth-ach.  It  is  feldom  fafe  to  adminifter  opiates, 
or  any  kind  of  heating  medicines,  or  even  to  draw  a tooth  till 
proper  evacuations  have  been  premifed,  and  thefe  alone  will 
often  effedt  the  cure. 

If  this  fails,  and  the  pain  and  inflammation  ftill  increafe,  a 
fuppuration  may  be  expedted,  to  promote  which,  a toafted  fig 
fhould  be  held  between  the  gums  and  the  cheek  ; bags  filled 
with  boiled  camomile  flowers,  flowers  of  elder,  or  the  like,  may 
be  applied  near  the  part  affedted,  with  as  great  a degree  ^of 
warmth  as  the  patient  can  bear,  and  renewed  as  they  grow  cold. 
The  patient  may  likewife  receive  the  fleam  of  warm  water  into 
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his  mouth,  through  an  inverted  funnel,  or  by  holding  his  head 
over  the  mouth  of  a porringer  tilled  with  warm  water,  &c. 

Such  things  as  promote  the  difcharge  of  faliva,  or  caufe  the 
patient  to  (pit,  are  generally  of  fervice.  For  this  purpofe,  bit- 
ter, hot,  or  pungent  vegetables  may  be  chewed ; as  gentian,  ca- 
lamus aromaticus,  or  pellitory  of  Spain. 

Opiates  often  relieve  the  tooth-ach.  For  this  purpofe  a 
little  cotton  wet  with  laudanum  may  be  held  between  the  teeth  ; 
or  a piece  of  (ticking  plafter,  about  the  bignefs  of  a (hilling., 
with  a bit  of  opium  in  the  middle  of  it,  of  a fize  not  to  prevent 
the  (ticking  of  the  other,  may  be  laid  on  the  temporal  artery, 
where  the  pulfation  is  molt  fenfible.  De  la  Motte  affirms,  that 
there  are  few  cafes  wherein  this  will  not  give  relief.  If  there 
be  a hollow  tooth,  a fmal.1  piil  made  of  equal  parts  of  camphor 
and  opium  put  into  the  hollow,  is  often  beneficial.  When  this 
cannot  be  had,  the  hollow  tooth  may  be  filled  with  gum  malticli, 
wax,  lead,  or  any  fubltance  that  will  (tick  in  it,  and  keep  out 
the  external  air. 

Keeping  the  teeth  clean  has  no  doubt  a tendency  to  prevent 
the  tooth-ach.  The  bed  method  of  doing  this  is  to  walh  them 
daily  with  fait  and  water,  a decodtion  of  the  bark,  or  with  cold 
water  alone.  All  brufhing  and  fcraping  of  the  teeth  is  dan- 
gerous, and  unlefs  it  be  performed  with  great  care,  does  mifchief. 
De  la  Motte.  Buchan. 

The  Bite  of  the  Viper. 

The  greafe  of  this  animal  rubbed  into  the  wound,  is  faid  to 
cure  the  bite.  Though  that  is  all  the  viper  catchers  generally 
do  when  bit,  I (hould  not  think  it  fufficient  for  the  bite  of  an 
enraged  viper.  It  would  be  furely  more  fafe  to  have  the  wound 
well  fucked*,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with  warm  falad  oil.  A 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  falad  oil  (hould  like- 
wife  be  applied  to  the  wound  ; and  the  patient  ought  to  drink 
freely  of  vinegar  >vhey,  or  water-gruel  With  vinegar  in  it,  to 
make  him  fweat.  Vinegar  is  one  of  the  bed  medicines  that  can 
be  ufed  in  any  kind  of  poifon,  and  ought  to  be  taken  very  lu 

* The  pra&ice  of  fucking  out  poifons  is  very  ancient,  and  indeed  nothing  can 
be  more  rational.  When  the  bite  cannot  be  cutout,  this  is  the  moil  likely  way 
for  extrafting  the  poifon.  There  can  be  no  danger  in  performing  this  office,  a; 
the  poifon  does  no  harm  unlefs  it  be  taken  into  the  body  by  a wound.  The  per- 
fon  who  fucks  the  wound  ought,  however,  to  wafh  his  mouth  frequently  with 
$»lad  oil,  which  will  lave  him  from  even  the  leaft  incouveniency.  The  Bfylti 
In  Africa,  and  the  Merfi  in  Italy,  are  famed  for  curing  the  bites  of  poifonous 
animals  by  fucking  the  wound  ; and  we  are  told  that  the  Indians  in  North 
America  practice  the  fai»e  at  this  day. 

bcrally. 
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berally.  If  the  patient  be  Tick,  he  may  take  a vomit.  This 
courfe  will  be  fufficient  to  cure  the  bite  of  any  of  the  poifonous 
animals  of  this  country. 

The  Sting  of  Wafps , Hornets,  Bees , &c.  « 

The  flings  of  thefe  poifonous  infedfs  are  leldom  attended  with 
danger,  uniefs  when  a perfon  happens  to  be  (lung  by  a great 
humber  of  them  at  the  fame  time  ; in  which  cafe  fomething 
fhould  be  done  to  abate  the  inflammation  and  fwellmg.  Some, 
for  this  purpofe,  apply  honey,  others  lay  pounded  parfley  to  the 
part.  A mixture  of  vinegar  and  Venice  treacle  is  likewife  re- 
commended ; but  I have  always  found  rubbing  the  part  with 
warm  fallad  oil  fucceed  very  well.  Indeed,  when  the  flings  are 
fo  numerous  as  to  endanger  the  patient’s  life,  which  is  fome- 
times  the  cafe,  he  muft  not  only  have  oily  poultices  applied  to 
the  part,  but  muft  likewife  be  bled,  arid  take  fome  cooling  me- 
dicines, as  nitre,  or  cream  of  tartar,  and  Ihould  drink  plentifully 
of  diluting  liquors,  Buchan. 

Worms . 

Though  numberlefs  medicines  are  extolled  for  killing  and 
expelling  worms,  yet  no  difeafe  more  frequently  baffles  the  phy- 
ficians’  (kill.  In  general,  the  moll  proper  medicines  for  their  ex- 
pulfion,  are  ftrong  purgatives  ; and  to  prevent  their  breeding, 
ftomachic  bitters,  with  now  and  then  a glafs  of  good  wine. 

The  beft  purge  for  an  adult  is  jalap  and  calomel.  Five  and 
twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  the  former,  with  lix  or  feven  of  the  latter, 
mixed  in  fyrup,  may  be  taken  early  in  the  morning,  for  a dofe. 
It  will  be  proper  that  the  patient  keep  the  hotife  all  day,  and 
drink  nothing  cold.  The  dofe  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice 
a week,  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks.  On  the  intermediate 
days,  the  patient  may  take  a drachm  of  the  powder  of  tin,  twice 
or  thrice  a-dav,  mixed  with  fyrup,  honey,  or  treacle. 

Thofe  who  do  not  chufe  to  take  calomel,  may  make  ufe  of 
the  bitter  purgatives  \ as  aloes,  hiera  picra,  tindlure  of  fenna,  and 
rhubarb,  &c. 

Oily  medicines  are  fometimes  found  beneficial  for  expelling 
worms.  An  ounce  of  falad  oil  and  a table  fpoonful  of  com- 
mon fait  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  red  port  wine  thrice  a-day, 
or  oftener  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  But  the  more  common 
form  of  uling  oil  is  in  elyfters.  Oily  clyfters,  fweetened  with 
fugar  or  honey,  are  very  efficacious  in  bringing  away  the  ftiort 
round  worms  called  afcardes , and  likewife  the  teres. 

I have  frequently  known  thofe  big  bellies,  which  In  children 

are 
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are  commonly  reckoned  a fign  of  worms,  quite  removed  by  giv- 
incr  them  white  foap  in  their  pottage,  or  other  food.  Tanfy, 
garlic,  and  rne,  are  all  good  againtt  worms,  and  may  be  ufed 
various  ways.  I m ght  have  mentioned  many  o her  plants, 
both  for  external  and  internal  ufe,  as  the  cabbage-ba>k,  &cc.  but 
think  the  powder  ot  tin,  with  Ethiops  mineral,  and  the  purges 
of  rhubarb  and  calomel,  are  more  to  be  depended  on. 

Ball’s  purging  vermituge  powder  is  a very  powerful  medicine. 
It  is  made  of  equal  parts  ot  rhubarb,  fcammony,  and  calomel, 
with  as  much  double  refined  fugar  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of 
all  the  other  ingredients.  Xhelc  mud  be  well  mixed  together, 
and  reduced  to  a fine  powder.  The  dofe  tor  a child,  is  from  ten 
grains  to  twrenty,  once  or  twice  a week.  An  adult  may  take  a 
drachm  for  a dofe. 

Parents  who  w'ould  preferve  their  children  from  worms  ought 
to  allow  them  plenty  of  exercife  in  the  open  air ; to  take  care 
that  their  food  be  wholefome  and  fufficiently  folid ; and,  as  far 
as  poffible,  to  prevent  their  eating  raw  herbs,  roots,  or  green 
trathy  fruits.  It  will  not  be  amifs  to  allow  a child  who  is  fub- 
je£t  to  worms,  a glafs  of  red  wine  after  meals ; as  every  thing 
that  braces  and  ftrengthens  the  ftomach  is  good  both  for  prevent- 
ing and  expelling  thefe  vermin.  Ball.  Buchan. 

Of  Vomiting. 

Vomiting  may  proceed  from  various  caufes  ; as  excefs  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking  ; foulnefs  of  the  ftomach  ; the  acrimony  of  the 
aliments  \ a tranflation  of  the  morbific  matter  of  ulcers,  of  the 
gout,  the  eryfipelas,  or  other  difeafes  of  the  ftomach.  It  may 
likewife  proceed . from  a loofenefs  having  been  too  fuddenly 
flopped  \ from  the  ftoppage  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation,  as  the 
bleeding  piles,  the  menfes,  & c.  from  a weaknefs  of  the  ftomach, 
the  colic,  the  iliac  paftion,  a rupture,  a fit  of  the  gravel,  worms, 
or  from  any  kind  of  poifon  taken  into  the  ftomach.  It  is  an. 
ufual  fymptom  of  injuries  done  to  the  brain ; as  contufions, 
compreffions,  &c. 

Vomiting  may  be  occafioned  by  unufual  motions  ; as  failing, 
being  drawn  backwards  in  a cart  or  coach,  &c.  It  may  like- 
wife be  excited  by  violent  paftions,  or  by  the  idea  of  naufeous 
or  difagreeable  objects,  efpecially  of  fuch  things  as  have  for- 
merly produced  vomiting.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  a re- 
gurgitation of  the  bile  into  the  ftomach  \ in  this  cafe,  what  the: 
patient  vomits  is  generally  of  a yellow  or  greenilh  colour,  and 
has  a bilter  tafte.  Perfons  who  are  fubjedt  to  nervous  affections 
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are  often  fuddenly  feized  with  violent  fits  of  vomiting.  Ladly, 
vomiting  is  a common  fymptom  of  pregnancy.  In  this  cafe  it 
generally  comes  on  about  two  weeks  after  the  floppage  of  the 
menfes , and  continues  during  the  firft  three  or  four  months. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from 'a  foul  domach  or  indigedion, 
it  is  not  to  be  coniidered  as  a difeafe,  but  as  the  cure  of  a dif- 
eafe.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  promoted  by  drinking  lukewarm 
water,  or  thin  gruel.  If  this  does  not  put  a dop  to  the  vomit- 
ing, a dofe  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  taken,  and  worked  off  with 
weak  camomile-tea. 

When  the  obdrudtion  of  cuftomary  evacuations  occafion  vo- 
miting, all  means  mult  be  ufed  to  reftore  thefe  difeharges ; or,  if 
that  cannot  be  effected,  their  place  mud  be  fupplied  by  others, 
as  bleeding,  purging,  bathing  the  extremities  in  warm  water, 
opening  illues,  fetons,  perpetual  bliders,  &c. 

When  vomiting  is  the  effeft  of  pregnancy,  it  may  generally 
be  mitigated  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the  body  gently  open. 
The  bleeding  however  ought  to  be  in  (mall  quantities  at  a time,, 
and  the  purgatives  ihould  be  of  the  milded  kind,  as  figs,  dewed 
prunes,  manna,  or  fenna.  Pregnant  women  are  mod  apt  to 
vomit  in  the  morning,  immediately  after  getting  out  of  bed, 
which  is  owing  partly  to  the  change  of  podure,  but  more  to  the 
emptinefs  of  the  domach.  It  may  generally  be  prevented  by 
taking  a difh  of  coffee,  tea,  or  fome  light  breakfad  in  bed. 

If  vomiting  proceeds  from  weaknefs  of  the  domach,  bitters 
will  be  of  fervice.  Peruvian  bark  infufed  in  wine  or  brandy, 
with  as  much  rhubarb  as  will  keep  the  body  gently  open,  is  an 
excellent  medicine  in  this  cafe.  Habitual  vomitings  are  fome- 
times  alleviated  by  making  oylters  a principal  part  of  diet. 

A vomiting  which  proceeds  from  acidities  in  the  domach,  is 
relieved  by  alkaline  purges.  The  bed  medicine  of  this  kind  is 
the  magnefia  alba,  a tea-fpoonful  of  which  may  be  taken  in  a 
difh  of  tea  or  a little  milk,  three  or  four  times  a day,  or  oftener 
if  necedary,  to  keep  the  body  open. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  violent  padions,  or  affedtions 
of  the  mind,  all  evacuants  mud  be  carefully  avoided,  efpccially 
vomits.  Thefe  are  exceedingly  dangerous.  The  patient  in 
this  cafe  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  eaiy  and  quiet,  to  have  the 
mind  foothed,  and  to  take  fome  gentle  cordial,  as  negus,  or  a 
little  brandy  and  water,  to  which  a few  drops  of  laudanum  may 
uccafionally  be  added. 
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SuppreJJion  of  Urine. 

Suppreffion  of  urine  may  proceed  from  various  caufes  ; as  an 
inflammation  of  the  kidnies,  or  bladder ; fmall  Hones  or  gravel 
lodging  in  the  urinary  paffages ; hard  faces  lying  in  the  reftum ; 
pregnancy ; a fpafm  or  contraction  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder ; 
clotted  blood  in  the  bladder  itfelf ; a fwelling  of  the  haemorrhoidal 
veins,  &c. 

In  thefe  cafes  a bougie  may  be  ufed  by  any  cautious  hand,  and 
will  often  fucceed. 

In  all  obftruftions  of  urine,  the  body  ought  to  be  kept  open. 
This  is  not  however  to  be  attempted  by  Itrong  purgatives,  but 
by  emollient  clyflers,  or  gentle  infufions  of  fenna  and  manna. 
Clyflers  in  this  cafe  not  only  open  the  body,  but  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  of  an  internal  fomentation,  and  greatly  afliH  in  removing 
the  fpafms  of  the  bladder  and  parts  adjacent. 

The  fo«d  mud  be  light,  and  taken  in  fmall  quantities.  The 
drink  may  be  weak  broth,  or  decoClions  and  infufions  of  muci- 
laginous vegetables,  as  marfh-mallow  roots,  lime-tree  buds,  &c. 
A tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  or  a drachm  of  Caf- 
tile  foap,  may  be  frequently  put  into  the  patient’s  drink  ; and, 
if  there  be  no  inflammation,  he  may  drink  fmall  gin-punch. 

PerfonsfubjeCt  to  a fuppreffion  of  urine  ought  to  live  very 
temperate.  Their  diet  fliould  be  light,  and  their  liquor  diluting. 
They  fhould  avoid  all  acids  and  auflere  wines,  (hould  take  fuf- 
ficient  exercife,  lie  hard,  and  avoid  Hudy  and  fedentary  occupa- 
tions. 

# 

Bleeding  at  the  Nofe. 

Bleeding  at  the  nofe  is  commonly  preceded  by  forhe  degree  of 
quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  flufhing  in  the  face,  pulfation  of  the 
temporal  arteries,  heavinefs  in  the  head,  dimnefs  of  the  fight, 
heat  and  itching  of  the  noflrils,  &c. 

To  perfons  who  abound  with  blood,  this  difcharge  is  very  fa- 
lutary.  It  often  cures  a vertigo,  the  head-ach,  a phrenzy,  and 
even  an  epilepfy.  In  fevers,  where  there  is  a great  determina- 
tion of  blood  towards  the  head,  it  is  of  the  utmofl  fervice.  It 
is  likewife  beneficial  in  inflammations  of  the  liver  and  fpleen,  and 
often  in  the  gout  and  rheumatifm.  In  all  difeafes  where  bleed- 
ing is  neceflary,  a fpontaneous  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofa 
is  of  much  more  fervice  than  the  fame  quantity  let  with  a lancet. 

In  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the  great  point  is  to 
determine  whether  it  ought  to  be  Hopped  or  not.  It  is  a com- 
mon pra&icc  to  flop  the  bleeding,  without  confidefing  whether 
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it  be  a difeafe,  or  the  cure  of  a difeafe.  This  conduit  proceeds 
Irom  fear ; but  it  has  often  bad,  and  fometimes  fatal  confe- 
quences. 

When  a difeharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens  in  an  in- 
flammatory difeafe,  there  is  always  reafon  to  believe  that  it  may 
prove  falutary ; and  therefore  it  fliould  be  fuffered  to  go  on,  at 
lead  as  long  as  the  patient  is  not  weakened  by  it. 

When  it  happens  to  perfons  in  perfeft  health,  who  are  full  of 
blood,  it  ought  not  to  be  fuddenly  flopped.  In  this  cafe,  when- 
ever bleeding  at  the  nofe  relieves  any  bad  fymptom,  and  does  not 
proceed  fo  far  as  to  endanger  the  patient’s  life,  it  ought  not  to 
be  flopped.  But  when  it  returns  frequently,  or  continues  till  the 
pulfe  becomes  low,  the  extremities  begin  to  grow  cold,  the  lips 
pale,  or  the  patient  complains  of  being  fick  or  faint,  it  muft  im- 
mediately be  flopped. 

For  this  purpofe,  the  patient  fliould  be  fet  nearly  upright, 
with  his  head  reclining  a little,  and  his  legs  immerfed  in  water, 
about  the  warmth  of  new  milk.  His  hands  ought  likewife  to 
be  put  in  lukewarm  water,  and  his  garters  may  be  tied  a little 
tighter  than  ufual. 

Internal  medicines  can  hardly  be  of  ufe  here,  as  they  have  fel- 
dom  time  to  operate.  It  may  not,  however,  be  amifs  to  give 
the  patient  half  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  fait,  and  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  manna,  diflolved  in  four  or  five  ounces  of  barley-water. 
This  may  be  taken  at  a draught,  and  repeated,  if  it  does  not  ope- 
rate, in  a few  hours. 

If  the  genitals  be  immerfed  for  fome  time  in  cold  water,  it 
will  generally  flop  a bleeding  at  the  nofe.  This  generally  fuc- 
ceeds. 

After  the  bleeding  is  flopped,  the  patient  ought  to  be  kept 
as  eafy  and  quiet  as  poflible.  He  fliould  not  pick  his  nofe,  nor 
take  away  the  tents  or  clotted  blood,  till  they  fall  off  of  their 
own  accord,  and  fliould  not  lie  with  his  head  low.  Buchan, 

Chambers. 

Head- Ac  h . 

Sometimes  the  pain  is  internal,  fometimes  external ; fome-  • 
times  it  is  an  original  difeafe,  and  at  other  times  only  fympto- 
matic.  When  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a hot  biiious  habit, 
the  pain  is  very  acute  and  throbbing,  with  a confiderable  heat  of 
the  part  affe&ed.  When  from  a cold  phlegmatic  habit,  the  pa- 
tient complains  of  a dull  heavy  pain,  and  has  a fenfe  of  cold- 
nefs  in  the  part.  This  kind  of  head-ach  is  fometimes  attended 
with  a degree  of  ftupidity  or  folly. 
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In  perfons  of  a full  habit,  who  abound  with  blood,  or  other 
humours,  the  head-ach  often  proceeds  from  the' fiipprelfion  of 
cultomary  evacuations ; as  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  fweating  of  the 
feet,  &c.  Alfo  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  or  hanging  down 
the  head  for  a long  time.  Whatever  prevents  the  return  of  the 
blood  from  the  head,  will  likewife  occafion  a head-ach  ; as  look- 
ing long  obliquely  at  any  object,  or  wearing  any  thing  tight 
about  the  neck, 

Sometimes  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  the  repulfion  or  re- 
trocdTion  of  the  gout,  the  eryfipelas,  the  fmall-pox,  mealies, 
itch,  or  other  eruptive  difeafes.  Inanition,  or  emptinefs,  will 
alfo  occafion  head-achs.  Nurfes  who  give  fuck  too  long,  or 
who  do  not  take  a fufficient  quantity  of  folid  food. 

There  is  likewife  a mod  violent,  fixed,  conftant,  and  almofl: 
intolerable  head-ach,  which  occafions  great  debility  both  of  body 
and  mind,  prevents  deep,  deftroys  the  appetite,  caufes  a vertigo, 
dimnefs  of  light,  a noife  in  the  ears,  convullions,  epileptic  fits, 
and  fometimes  vomiting,  coltivenefs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremi- 
ties, &c. 

When  a head-ach  attends  an  acute  fever,  with  pale  urine,  it 
is  an  unfavourable  fymptom.  In  exceffive  head-achs,  coldnefs 
of  the  extremities  is  a bad  fign. 

When  the  difeafe  continues  long,  and  is  very  violent,  it  often 
terminates  in  blindnefs,  an  apoplexy,  deafnefs,  a vertigo,  the 
palfy,  epilepfy,  &c. 

In  this  difeafe  the  cool  regimen  in  general  is  to  be  obferved. 
The  diet  ought  to  confift  of  fuch  emollient  fubftances  as  wilL 
correft  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  and  keep  the  body  open  ; 
as  apples  boiled  in  milk,  fpinach,  turnips,  and  fuch  like.  The 
.drink  ought  to  be  diluting;  fuch  as  barley-water.  The  patient 
ought  as  much  as  poflible  to  keep  in  an  eredl  pofture,  and  not  to 
lie  with  his  head  too  low. 

When  the  head-ach  is  owing  to  excefs  of  blood,  or  an  hot 
bilious  conllitution,  bleeding  is  neceffary.  The  patient  may  be 
bled  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  the  operation  repeated  it  there  be 
occafion.  Cupping  alfo,  or  the  application  of  leeches  to  the 
temples,  and  behind  the  ears,  will  be  of  fervice.  Afterwards 
a bliltering-plader  may  be  applied  lo  the  neck,  behind  the  ears, 
or  to  any  part  of  the  head  that  is  molt  affecSled.  In  fome  cales 
it  will  be, proper  to  blifler  the  whole  head.  In  perfons  of  a 
grofs  habit,  ilfues  or  perpetual  blilters  will  be  of  fcrvice.  The 
body  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  open  by  gentle  laxatives. 

When  the  head-ach  is  occalioned  by  the  Itoppage  of  a running 
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at  the  nofe,  the  patient  fhould  frequently  fmell  to  a bottle  of  vo- 
latile falts  ; he  may  likewife  take  fnufF,  or  any  thing  that  will 
irritate  the  nofe,  fo  as  to  promote  a difeharge  from  it  j as  the 
herb  maflich,  ground  ivy,  &c. 

A hemi crania,  efpecially  a periodical  one,  is  generally  owing 
to  a foulnefs  of  the  ftomach,  for  which  gentle  vomits  mud  be 
adrainiftered,  as  alfo  purges  of  rhubarb. 

When  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  lofs  of  blood,  his  feet  ought 
. frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  well  rubbed 
with  a coarfe  cloth.  Cataplafms  with  muftard  or  horfe-radifh 
ought  likewife  to  be  applied  to  them.  This  courfe  is  peculiarly 
neceffary  when  the  pain  proceeds  from  a gouty  humour  affecting 
the  head. 

When  the  head-ach  is  occafioned  by  great  heat,  hard  labour, 
or  violent  exercife  of  any  kind,  it  may  be  allayed  by  cooling  me- 
dicines, as  the  faline  draughts  with  nitre,  and  the  like. 

A little  of  Ward’s  effence,  dropped  into  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  applied  to  the  forehead,  will  fometimes  remove  a violent 
head-ach  ; and  fp  will  aether,  when  applied  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  Ear-Ach . 

This  diforder  is  fometimes  fo  violent,  as  to  occafion  great 
yeflleffhefs,  anxiety,  and  even  delirium. 

It  often  proceeds  from  a fudden  fuppreffion  of  perfpiration, 
or  from  the  head  being  expofed  to  cold  when  covered  wfth 
fiveat.  It  may  alfo  be  occalioned  by  worms,  or  other  infedls 
getting  into  the  ear,  or  being  bred  there  ; or  from  any  hard 
body  fticking  in  the  ear. 

When  the  ear-ach  proceeds  from  infedts,  or  any  hard  body 
flicking  in  the  ear,  every  method  muff  be  taken  to  remove  them 
as  foon  as  pofiible.  The  membranes  may  be  relaxed  by  drop- 
ping into  the  ear  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or  olive  oil.  Afterwards 
the  patient  fhould  be  made  to  fneeze,  by  taking  fnufF,  or  fome 
Itrong  flernutatory.  If  this  fhould  not  force  out  the  body,  it 
muff  be  extradled  by  art.  Infefls  fometimes  come  out  upon 
pouring  in  oil,  which  is  a thing  they  cannot  bear. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ear  proceeds  from  inflammation,  it  may 
be  fomented.  An  exceeding  good  method  of  fomenting  the  ear 
is  to  apply  it  clofe  to  the  mouth  of  a jug  filled  with  warm  wa- 
ter, or  a ftrong  decodtion  of  camomile-flowers. 

The  patient’s  feet  fhould  be  frequently  bathed  in  lukewarm 
water,  and  he  ought  to  take  fmall  dofes  of  nitre  and  rhubarb, 
viz.  a fcruple  of  the  former,  and  ten  grains  of  the  latter,  three 
times  a-day.  His  drink  may  be  whey,  or  dccodtion  of  barley 
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andliquorice  with  figs  or  raifins.  The  parts  behind  the  ear 
ought  frequently  to  be  rubbed  with  camphorated  oil,  or  a little 
of  the  volatile  liniment. 

Fains  in  the  Stomach. 

This  may  proceed  from  various  caufes  ; as  indigeftion-;  wind  ; 
the  acrimony  of  the  bile  ; fharp,  acrid,  or  poifonous  fubftances 
taken  iiito  the  ftomach,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by 
worms  ; the  lloppage  of  cuftomary  evacuations;  a tranflation 
of  gouty  matter  to  the  flomach,  the  bowels,  &c. 

Wc/men  in  the  decline  of  life  are  very  liable  to  pains  of  the 
ftomach  and  bowels,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  afflicted  with  hyfteric 
complaints.  It  is  likewife  very  common  4o  hypochondriac  men 
of  a fedentary  and  luxurious  life.  In  fuch  perfons  it  often  proves 
fo  extremely  obftinate  as  to  baffle  all  the  powers  of  medicine. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ftomach  is  mod  violent  after  eating, 
there  is  reafon  to  fufpc£l  that  it  proceeds  from  fome  fault  either 
in  the  digeftion  or  the  food.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  ought  ter 
change  his  diet  till  he  finds  what  kind  of  food  agrees  belt  with 
his  ftomach,  and  fliould  continue  chiefly  to  ufe  it.  If  a change 
of  diet  does  not  remove  the  complaint,  the  patient  may  take  a 
gentle  vomit,  and  afterwards  a dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb.  He 
ought  likewife  to  take  an  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  or  fome 
other  ftomachic  bitter,  either  in  wine  or  water.  I have  often 
known  exercife  remove  this  complaint,  efpecially  failing,  or  a 
long  journey  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage. 

When  a pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  flatulency,  the 
patient  is  conftantly  belching  up  wind,  and  feels  an  uneafy  de- 
tention of  the  ftomach  after  meals.  This  is  a moft  deplorable 
difeafe,  and  is  feldom  thoroughly  cured.  In  general,  the  pa- 
tient ought  to  avoid  all  windy  diet,  and  every  thing  that  foflrs 
on  the  ftomach,  as  greens,  roots,  &c. 

If  a pain  of  the  ftomach  proceed  from  the  ftoppage  of  cuf- 
tomary evacuations,  bleeding  will  be  neceflary,  efpecially  in 
fanguine  and  very  full  habits.  It  will  likewife  be  of  ufe  to  keep 
the  body  gently  open  by  mild  purgatives,  as  rhubarb  or  fenna, 
&c.  When  this  difeafe  affedts  women,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
after  the  ftoppage  of  the  menfes , making  an  iftue  in  the  leg  op 
arm  will  be  of  peculiar  fervice. 

The  Heartburn. 

What  is  commonly  called  the  heart-burn,  is  not  a difeafe  of 
that  organ,  but  an  uneafy  fenfation  of  heat  or  acrimony  about 
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the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  ■which  is  fometimes  attended  “with  anx- 
iety, naufea,  and  vomiting. 

Perions  who  are  liable  to  this  complaint  ought  to  avoid  ftale 
liquors,  acids,  windy  or  greafy  aliments,  and  fhould  never  ufe 
violent  exeicife  foon  alter  a plentiful  nieal.  I know  many  per— 
fons  who  never  fail  to  have  the  heart-burn  if  they  ride  loon  af- 
ter dinner,  provided  they  have  drank  ale,  wine,  or  any  feimented 
liquor ; but  are  never  troubled  with  it  when  they  have  drank  rum 
or  brandy  and  water  without  any  fugar  or  acid. 

When  the  heart-burn  proceeds  from  debility  of  the  ftomach, 
or  indigeftion,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a dofe  or  two  of  rhu- 
barb ; afterwards  he  may  ufe  infufions  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  or 
any  other  of  the  ftomachic  bitters,  in  wine  or  brandy.  Exercife 
in  the  open  air  will  likewife  be  of  ufe,  and  every  thing  that  pro- 
motes digellion. 

When  bilious  humours  oecafion  the  heart-burn,  a tea-fpoonful 
of  the  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre  in  a glafs  of  water,  or  a cup  of  tea, 
will  generally  g ve  eafe.  If  it  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  greafy 
aliments,  a dram  of  brandy  or  rum  may  be  taken. 

if  acidity  or  fournefs  of  the  ftomach  occafions  the  heart-burn, 
abforbents  are  the  proper  medicines  In  this  cafe  an  ounce  of 
powdered  chalk,  half  an  ounce  of  fine  fugar,  and  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  gum-arabic,  may  be  mixed  in  an  Englilh  quart  of  wa- 
ter, and  a tea-cupful  of  it  taken  as  often  as  is  neceflary.  Such 
as  do  not  chufe  cha'k  may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  prepared  oyfter- 
ihells,  or  of  the  powder  called  crabs-eyes,  in  a glafs  of  cinna- 
mon or  peppermint-water.  But  the  fafeft  and  belt  abforbent  is 
magaefa  alba.  This  not  only  ads  as  an  abforbent,  but  likewife 
as  a purgative ; whereas  chalk,  and  other  abforbents  of  that 
kind,  are  apt  to  lie  in  the  inteftinps,  and  oecafion  obftrudions. 
This  pow  der  is  not  difagreeable,  and  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of 
tea,  or  a glafs  of  mint-water.  A large  tea-fpoonful  is  the  ufual 
dofe ; but  it  may  be  taken  in  a much  greater  quantity  when 
there  is  oecafion.  Thefe  things  are  now  generally  made  up  into 
lozenges  for  the  conveniency  of  being  carried  in  the  pocket,  and 
taken  at  p'eafure. 

If  wind  be  the  caufe  of  this  complaint,  the  mod  proper  me- 
dicines are  thofe  called  carminatives;  as  annifeeds,  juniper-ber- 
ries, ginger,  canella  alba,  cardamom  feeds,  &c.  T hefe  may 
either  be  chewed,  or  infufed  in  wine,  brandy,  or  other  fpirits. 
One  of  the  fafeft  medicines  of  this  kind  is  the  tindure  made  by 
-nfufing  an  ounce  of  rhubarb,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the 
rcifer  cardamom  feeds,  in  an  Englilh  pint  of  brandy.  After  this 
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has  digefted  for  two  or  three  days,  it  ought  to  be  (trained,  and 
four  ounces  of  white  fugarcandy  added  to  it.  It  muft  (land  to 
digeft  a fecond  time  till  the  fugar  be  diffolved.  A table-fpoon- 
ful  of  it  may  be  taken  occafionally  for  a dofe. 

The  heart-burn  has  often  been  cured,  particularly  in  pregnant 
women,  by  chewing  green  tea. 

Floe  Hiccup. 

This  may  proceed  from  excels  in  eating  or  drinking ; from 
a hurt  of  the  (tomach  ; poifons ; inflammations  or  fchirrous  tu- 
mours of  the  (tomach, ' inteftines,  bladder,  midriff,  or  the  re(t  of 
the  vifcera.  In  gangrenes,  acute  and  malignant  fevers,  a hiccup 
is  often  the  forerunner  of  death. 

Wiien  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  aliment  that  is  fta-^ 
tulent,  or  hard  of  digeftion,  a draught  of  generous  wine,  or  a 
drachm  of  any  fpirituous  liquor,  will  generally  remove  it.  If 
poifon  be  the  caufe,  plenty  of  milk  and  oil  muft  be  drank,  as 
has  been  formerly  recommended.  When  it  proceeds  from  an  in- 
flammation of  the  (tomach,  &c.  it  is  very  dangerous.  In  this 
cafe  the  cooling  regimen  ought  to  be  ftri£tly  obferved.  The 
patient  mu(t  be  bled,  and  take  frequently  a few  drop  of  the 
fweet  fpirits  of  nitre  in  a cup  of  wine  whey.  His  (tomach 
fhould  likewife  be- fomented  with  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water, 
or  have  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water  applied  to  it. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  a gangrene  or  mort  fication, 
the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other  antifeptics,  are  the  only  medi- 
cines which  have  a chance  to  fucceed.  When  it  is  a primary 
difeafe,  and  proceeds  from  a foul  (tomach,  loaded  either  with  a 
pituitous  or  a bilious  humour,  a gentle  vomit  and  purge,  if  the 
patient  be  able  to  bear  them,  will  be  of  fervice. 

When  the  hiccup  proves  very  obftinate,  recourfe  muft  be  had 
to  the  mod  powerful  aromatic  and  antifpafmodic  medicines. 
The  principal  of  thefe  is  mufk ; fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of 
which  may  be  made  into  a bolus,  and  repeated  occafionally. 
Opiates  are  likewife  of  fervice  ; but  they  muft  be  ufed  with  cau- 
tion. A bit  of  fugar  dipped  in  compound  fpirits  of  lavender,  or 
the  volatile  aromatic  tin&ure,  may  be  taken  frequently.  Ex- 
ternal applications  are  fometimes  alfo  beneficial  ; as  the  (tomach 
plafter,  or  a cataplafm  of  the  Venice  treacle  of  the  Edinburgh 
or  London  difpenfatory,  applied  to  the  region  of  the  (tomach. 

Dijlocation,  vulgarly  called,  a Breaking  of  the  Neck. 

This  may  happen  by  falls,  or  violent  blows.  In  th  s cafe,  if 
the  patient  receives  no  alfiftance,  he  foon  dies,  which  make* 

people 
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people  imagine  the  neck  was  broken:  it  is,  however,  for  the 
molt  part  only  partially  diflocated,  and  may  be  reduced  by  al- 
snoft  any  perfon  of  resolution.  A complete  diflocation  of  the 
neck  is  inftantaneous  death. 

When  the  neck  is  diflocated,  the  patient  is  deprived  of  all 
fenfe  and  motion,  his  countenance  is  bloated,  and  his  chin  lies 
upon  his  bread. 

To  reduce  this  diflocation,  the  patient  fhould  immediately  be 
laid  upon  his  back  on  the  ground,  and  the  operator  muft  place 
himfelf  behind  him  fo  as  to  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  his  head  with 
both  hands,  while  he  makes  a reliflance  by  placing  his  knees 
againft  the  patient’s  fhoulders.  In  this  porture  he  muft  pull  the 
head  with  force,  gently  twifting  it  at  the  fame  time,  if  the  face 
be  turned  to  one  fide,  till  he  perceives  that  the  joint  is  replaced, 
which  may  be  known  from  the  noife  which  the  bones  generally 
make  when  going  in,  the  patient’s  beginning  to  breathe,  and  the 
head  continuing  in  its  natural  porture. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  operations  which  it  is  more  eafy  to  perform 
than  deferibe.  It  has  been  happily  performed  even  by  women, 
and  often  by  men  of  no  medical  education.  After  the  neck  is 
reduced,  the  patient  ought  to  be  bled,  and  fliould  be  differed  to 
reft  for  foms  days,  till  the  parts  recover  their  proper  tone. 

Rickets. 

This  difeafe  generally  attacks  children  between  the  age  of  nine 
months  and  two  years.  It  prevails  mold  in  towns  where  the  in- 
habitants follow  fedentary  employments,  negle&ing  either  to  take 
proper  exercife  themfelves,  or  to  give  it  to  their  children. 

One  caufe  of  the  rickets  is  difeafed  parents.  Mothers  of  a 
weak  relaxed  habit,  who  negleft  exercife,  and  live  upon  weak 
watery  diet.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  children  of  fuch  wo- 
men generally  die  of  the  rickets,  the  fcrophula,  eonfumptions, 
or  fuch  like  difeafes.  Children  begotten  by  men  in  the  decline 
of  life,  who  are  fubjeft  to  the  gout,  the  gravel,  or  other  chronic 
difeafes,  are  likewife  very  liable  to  the  rickets. 

Any  diforder  that  weakens  the  conftitution,  as  the  fmall-pox, 
mealies,  teething,  &c.  difpofes  them  to  this  difeafe.  It  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  improper  diet,  as  food  that  is  either  too 
weak  and  watery. 

Bad  nurfing  is  the  chief  caufe  of  this  difeafe.  But  children 
fuffer  oftner  by  want  of  care  in  nurfes  than  want  ol  food.  Al- 
lowing an  infant  to  lie  or  fit  too  much,  or  not  keeping  it  tho- 
roughly clean  in  its  clothes,  has  the  moll  pernicious  effects. 

The  want  of  free  air  is  likewife  very  hurtful  to  children  in  tins 
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refpeft.  A healthy  child  fliould  always  be  in  motion,  unlefs 
when  afleep  ; if  it  be  buffered  to  lie,  or  lit,  inftead  of  being  tolled 
and  dandled  about,  it  will  not  thrive. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  the  child’s  flefh  grows  foft  and 
flabby  i its  ffrength  is  diminilhed  ; it  lofes  its  wonted  cheerful- 
rels,  looks  more  grave  and  compofed  than  is  natural  for  its  age, 
and  does  not  chufe  to  be  moved.  The  head  and  belly  become 
too  iarge  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts ; the  face  appears  full, 
and  tne  complexion  florid.  Afterwards  the  bones  begin  to  be  af- 
fected, efpecially  in  the  more  foft  and  fpongy  parts.  Hence  the 
wriffs  and  ancles  become  thicker  than  ufual  ; the  fpine  or  back- 
bone puts  on  an  unnatural  fhape  ; the  breaff  is  likewife  often  de- 
formed. 

As  this  difeafe  is  always  attended  with  evident  figns  of  weak- 
nefs  and  relaxation,  our  chief  aim  in  the  cure  mult  be  to  brace 
and  ftrengthen  the  folids,  and  to  promote  digeftion  and  the  due 
preparation  of  the  fluids.  Thefe  important  ends  will  be  bell  an- 
fwered  by  wholefome  nourifhing  diet,  fuited  to  the  age  and 
ffrength  of  the  patient,  open  dry  air,  and  fufficient  exercife. 
The  limbs  fliould  be  rubbed  frequently  with  a warm  hand,  and 
the  child  kept  as  cheerful  as  poffible. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nourifhing,  as  good  bread,  roafled 
flefh,  &c.  Bifcuits  is  generally  reckoned  the  belt  bread,  and  pi- 
geons, pullets,  veal,  rabbits,  or  mutton  roafled  or  minced,  are 
the  molt  proper  flefh.  If  the  child  be  too  young  for  flefh  meats, 
he  may  have  rice,  millet,  or  pearl-barley  boiled  with  raifins,  to 
which  may  be  added  a little  wine  and  fpice.  His  drink  may  be 
good  claret,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  Thole 
who  cannot  afford  claret,  may  give  the  child  now  and  then  a 
wine-glafs  of  mild  ale,  or  good  porter. 

Medicines  are  here  of  little  avail.  The  difeafe  may  often  be 
cured  by  the  nurfe,  but  felaom  by  the  phyfician.  In  children  of 
a grofs  habit,  gentle  vomits  and  repeated  purges  of  rhubarb  may 
fometimes  be  of  ufe,  but  they  will  feldom  carry  off  the  difeafe  ; 
ufe  the  cold  bath,  efpecially  in  the  warm  feafon.  It  muff  how, 
ever  be  done  with  prudence,  as  fome  ricketty  children  cannot 
bear  ft.  The  belt  time  for  ufing  the  cold  bath  is  in  the  morn, 
ing,  and  the  child  fliould  be  well  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth  imme- 
diately after  he  comes  out  of  it.  If  the  child  fliould  be  weak- 
ened by  the  cold  bath,  it  muff  be  difcontinued. 

Sometimes  iffues  have  been  found  beneficial  in  this  difeafe. 
They  are  peculiarly  neceffary  for  children  who  abound  with  grofs 

humours. 
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humours.  An  infufion  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine  or  ale 
would  be  of  great  lervice. 

Melancholy. 

Melancholy  is  that  ftate  of  alienation  or  weaknefs  of  mind 
which  renders  people  incapable  of  enjoying  the  pleafures,  or  per- 
forming the  duties  of  life.  It  is  a degree  of  infanity,  and  often 
terminates  in  abfolute  madnefs. 

It  may  proceed  from  an  hereditary  difpofition  ; intenfe  think- 
ing ; violent  palTions  or  affe&ions  of  the  mind,  as  love,  fear, 
joy,  grief,  and  fuch  like  ; alfo  from  poifons,  a fedentary  life, 
folitude,'  the  fupprelTion  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  acute  fevers, 
or  other  difeafes.  Violent  anger  will  change  melancholy  into 
madnefs  ; and  exceffive  cold,  efpecially  of  the  lower  extremities, 
will  force  the  blood  into  the  brain,  and  produce  all  the  fymp- 
toms  of  madnefs.  To  all  which  we  may  add  gloomy  or  mifta- 
ken  notions  of  religion. 

When  perfons  begin  to  be  melancholy,  they  are  timorous, 
watchful,  fond  of  folitude,  fretful,  fickle,  captious  and  inquifi- 
tive,  folicitous  about  trifles ; fometimes  niggardly,  and  at  other 
times  prod’gal.  The  body  is  generally  bound  ; the  urine  thin, 
and  in  fmall  quantity;  the  ftomach  and  bowels  inflated  with 
wind,  the  complexion  pale,  the  pulfe  flow  and  weak.  The 
functions  of  the  mind  are  alfo  greatly  perverted,  in  fo  much  that 
the  patient  often  imagines  himfelf  dead,  or  changed  into  fome 
other  animal.  Some  have  imagined  their  bodies  were  made  of 
glafs,  or  other  brittle  fubflances,  and  were  afraid  to  move,  left 
4 they  fhould  be  broken  to  pieces.  The  unhappy  patient,  in  this 
cafe,  unlefs  carefully  watched,  is  apt  to  put  an  endto  his  own 
miferable  life. 

When  the  difeafe  is  owing  to  an  obftru&ion  of  cuftomary 
evacuations,  or  any  bodily  diforder,  it  is  eafier  cured  than  when 
it  proceeds  from  affe&ions  of  the  mind,  or  an  hereditary  taint. 
A difeharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  looienefs,  fcabby  eruptions, 
the  bleeding  piles.  Or  the  menjes,  fometimes  carry  off  this  dif- 
eafe. 

The  diet  fhould  confift  chiefly  of  vegetables  of  a cooling  and 
opening  quality.  Animal  food,  efpecially  falted  or  fmoke-dried 
fiih  or  flelh,  ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  moft  proper  drink  is  water,  whey,  or  fmall  beer.  Tea 
and  coffee  are  improper.  If  honey  agrees  .with  the  patient,  it 
jnay  be  eaten  freely,  or  his  drink  may  be  fweetened  with  it.  In- 
fufions  of  balm-leaves,  penny-royal,  the  roots  of  wild  valerian, 
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or  the  flowers  of  the  lime-tree,  may  be  drank  freely,  either  by 
themfelves,  or  fwe’etened  with  honey,  as  the  patient  lhall  chufe. 

The  patient  ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  in  the  open  air 
as  he  can  bear.  This  promotes  the  perfpiration,  and  all  the 
other  fecretions.  Every  kind  of  madnefs  is  attended  with  a di- 
minidied  perfpiration  ; all  means  ought  therefore  to  be  ufed  to 
promote  that  neceflary  and  falutary  difcharge.  Were  he  forced 
'to  ride  or  walk  a certain  number  of  miles  every  day,  it  would 
tend  greatly  to  alleviate  his  diforder. 

In  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  particular  attention  mud  be  paid  to 
the  mind.  When  the  patient  is  in  a low  date,  bis  mind  ought 
to  be  foothed  and  diverted  with  a variety  of  amufements,  as  en- 
tertaining ftories,  padimes,  mufic,  See. 

When  the  patient  is  high,  evacuations  are  neceflary.  In  this 
cafe  he  mud  be  bled,  and  have  his  body  kept  open  by  purging 
medicines,  as  manna,  rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  or  the  foluble 
tartar.  I have  feen  the  lad  have  very  happy  effheds.  It  may  be 
taken  in  the  dofe  of  half  an  ounce,  diflblved  in  water-gruel, 
every  day,  for  fundry  weeks,  or  even  for  months,  if  necelfary. 
More  or  lefs  may  be  given  according  as  it  operates.  Vomits 
have  likewife  a good  effedl;  but  they  mud  be  pretty  flrong, 
otherwife  they  will  not  operate. 

Whatever  increafes  the  evacuation  of  urine  or  promotes  per- 
fpiration, has  a tendency  to  remove  this  difeafe.  Both  thefe  fe- 
cretions may  be  promoted  by  the  ufe  of  nitre  and  vinegar. 

JVounds. 

No  part  of  medicine  has  been  more  midaken  than  the  treat- 
ment or  cure  of  wounds.  Mankind  in  general  believe  that  cer- 
tain herbs,  ointments,  and  pladers  are  poflefled  of  wonderful 
healing  powers,  and  imagine  that  no  wound  can  be  cured  with- 
out the  application  of  them.  It  is  however  a faft,  that  no  ex- 
ternal application  whatever  contributes  towards  the  cure  of  s 
wound,  any  other  way  than  by  keeping  the  parts  foft,  clean,, 
and  defending  them  from  the  external  air,  which  may  be  as  ef- 
fedlually  done  by  dry  lint,  as  by  the  molt  pompous  applications, 
while  it  is  exempt  from  many  of  the  bad  conferences  attending 
them. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpedl  to  internal  applica- 
tions. Thefe  only  promote  the  cure  of  wounds  as  far  as  they 
tend  to  prevent  a fever,  or  to  remove  any  caufe  that  might  ob- 
drucl  or  impede  the  operations  of  Nature.  It  is  Nature  alone 
that  cures  wounds. 
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I {hall,  however,  confine  myfelf  to  external  wounds,  recom- 
mending a fkilful  furgeon  for  the  cure  of  internal  ones. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done  when  a perfon  has  received  a 
wound,  is  to  examine  whether  any  foreign  body  be-  lodged  in  it, 
as  wood,  (tone,  iron,  lead,  glafs,  dirt,  bits  of  cloth,  or  the  like. 
Thefe,  if  poffible,  ought  to  be  extracted,  and  the  wound  cleaned, 
before  any  dreflings  be  applied.  When  that  cannot  be  affected 
with  fafety,  on  account  of  the  patient’s  weaknefs,  or  lofs  of 
blood,  they  muft  be  fuffered  to  remain  in  the  wound,  and  after- 
\vards  extracted  when  he  is  more  able  to  bear  it. 

If  the  wound  be  in  any  of  the  limbs,  and  a copious  bleeding 
follows,  it  may  be  flopped  by  a bandage  round  the  limb  a little 
above  the  wound. 

In  flight  wounds,  which  do  not  penetrate  much  deeper  than  the 
fkin,  the  beft  application  is  a bit  of  the  common  black  flicking 
plafler.  This  keeps  the  fides  of  the  wound  together,  and  pre- 
vents the  air  from  hurting  it,  which  is  all  that  is  neceflary. 
When  a wound  penetrates  deep,  it  is  not  fafe  to  keep  its  lips 
quite  clofe : this  keeps  in  the  matter,  and  is  apt  to  make  the 
wound  fefter.  In  this  cafe  the  beft  way  is  to  fill  the  wound 
with  foft  lint.  It  muft  not  be  fluffed  in  too  hard,  as  it  will  do 
hurt.  The  lint  may  be  covered  with  a cloth  dipped  in  oil,  and 
kept  on  by  a proper  bandage. 

The  firfl  drefling  ought  to  continue  on  for  at  leaft  two  days  ; 
after  which  it  may  be  removed,  and  frefh  lint  applied  as  before. 

When  a wound  is  greately  inflamed,  the  molt  proper  appli- 
cation is  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  a little 
fweet  oil  or  frefh  butter.  This  muft  be  applied  inftead  of  a 
plafler,  and  fhould  be  changed  twice  a-day. 

If  the  wound  be  large,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear  an  inflam- 
mation, the  patient  fhould  be  kept  on  a very  low  diet.  He 
muft  abftain  from  flefh,  ftrong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that  is  of 
a heating  nature. 

f or  broken  fhins,  when  the  fkin  only  is  fcraped  off,  a piece 
of  brown  paper  moiftened  with  brandy  is  generally  fufficient. 
moiften  the  paper  every  day,  but  do  not  take  it  off  till  the  part  is 
quite  healed.  Taking  off  the  paper  admits  the  air  to  it  and  re- 
tards the  cure. 

Bruifes. 

Thefe  are  generally  productive  of  worfe  confequences  than 
wounds.  The  danger  does  not  appear  immediately,  by  which 
means  it  often  happens  that  they  are  ncglcCted. 

In 
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In  flight  bruifes  it  will  be  fufficient  to  bathe  the  part  with 
warm  vinegar,  to  which  a little  brandy  or  rum  may  occafionally 
be  added,  and  to  keep  cloths  wet  with  this  mixture  conflantly 
applied  to  it.  This  is  more  proper  than  rubbing  it  with  brandy, 
fpirits  of  wine,  or  other  ardent  fpirits,  which  are  commonly  ufed 
in  fuch  cafes. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  country  the  peafants  apply  to  a recent 
bruife  a cataplafm  of  frefh  cow-dung.  I have  often  feen  this 
cataplafm  applied  to  violent  contufions  occafioned  by  blows, 
falls,  bruifes,  and  fuch  like,  and  never  knew  it  fail  to  have  a 
good  effect. 

When  a bruife  is  very  violent,  the  patient  ought  immediately 
to  be  bled,  and  put  upon  a proper  regimen.  His  food  fhould 
be  light  and  cool,  and  his  drink  weak,  and  of  an  opening  na- 
ture ; as  whey  fvveetened  with  honey,  decoHions  of  tamarinds, 
barley,  cream-tartar-whey,  and  fuch  like.  The  bruifed  part 
muft  be  bathed  with  vinegar  and  water,  as  directed  above  ; and 
a poultice  made  by  boiling  crumb  of  bread,  elder-flowers,  and 
camomile-flowers,  in  equal  quantities  of  vinegar  and  water,  ap- 
plied to  it.  This  poultice  is  peculiarly  proper  when  a wound 
is  joined  to  the  bruife.  It  may  be  renewed  two  or  three  times 
a- day. 

GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS,  WHICH  WILL, 
IF  FOLLOWED,  INFALLIBLY  PROLONG 
LIFE. 

An  attention  to  diet  is  not  only  neceflary  to  the  prefervation 
of  health,  but  is  likewife  of  importance  in  the  cure  of  difeafes. 
Every  intention  in  the  cure  of  many  difeafes,  may  be  anfwered 
by  diet  alone.  Its  effects,  indeed,  are  not  always  fo  quick  as 
thofe  of  medicine  ; but  they  are  generally  more  lafting.  Befides, 
it  is  neither  fo  difagreeable  to  the  patient,  nor  fo  dangerous  as 
medicine,  and  is  always  more  eaflly  obtained. 

Though  moderation  be  the  chief  rule  with  regard  to  the  quan- 
tity, yet  the  quality  of  food  merits  a further  confideration.  Ani- 
mal, as  well  as  vegetable  food,  may  be  rendered  unwholefome  by 
being  kept  too  long.  All  animal  fubftances  have  a natural  ten- 
dency to  putrefaction  ; and,  when  that  has  proceeded  too  far, 
they  not  only  become  offenfive  to  the  fenfes,  but  hurtful  to 
health. 

Animals  which  feed  grofsly,  as  tame  ducks,  hogs,  &c.  are 
neither  fo  calily  digelted,  nor  afford  fuch  wholefome  nourifh- 
ment  as  others.  No  animal  can  be  wholefome  that  does  not 
take  fuflicient  exercife.  Molt  of  out.  (tailed  cattle  are  crammed 
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■with  grofs  food,  but  not  allowed  exercife  nor  free  air  ; by  which 
means  they  indeed  grow  fat,  but  their  humours,  not  being  pro- 
perly prepared  or  ammilated,  remain  crude,  and  occafion  indi- 
gefhons,  grofs  humours,  and  oppreflion  of  the  fpirits,  in  thofe 
who  feed  upon  them. 

Animals  are  often  rendered  unwholefome  by  being  over-heated. 
Exceffive  heat  caufes  a fever,  exalts  the  animal  falts,  and  mixes 
the  blood  fo  intimately  with  the  flefh,  that  it  cannot  be  feparared. 
For  this  reafon,  butchers  fhould  be  feverelv  punifhed  who  over- 
drive their  cattle.  No  perfon  would  chufe  to  eat  the  flefh  of  an 
animal  who  had  died  in  a high  fever  \ yet  that  is  the  cafe  with  all 
over-drove  cattle  ; and  the  fever  is  often  raifed  even  to  the  degree 
of  madnefs. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  by  which  butchers  render  meat 
unwholefome.  The  abominable  cuftom  of  filling  the  cellular 
membrane  of  animals  with  air,  in  order  to  make  them  appear 
fat,  is  every  day  pra&ifed.  This  not  only  fpoils  the  meat,  and 
renders  it  unfit  for  keeping,  but  is  fuch  a dirty  trick,  that  the 
very  idea  of  it  is  fufficient  to  difgufl:  a perfon  of  any  delicacy  at 
every  thing  which  comes  from  the  fhambles.  Who  can  bear'the 
thought  of  eating  meat  which  has  been  blown  up  w th  air  from 
the  lungs  of  a dirty  fellow,  perhaps  labouring  under  the  very 
worft  of  difeafes. 

No  people  in  the  world  eat  fuch  quantities  of  animal  food 
as  the  Englifh,  which  is  one  reafon  why  they  are  fo  generally 
tainted  with  the  fcurvy,  and  its  numerous  train  of  confequences  ; 
low  fpirits,  hypochondria'cifm,  &c.  Animal  food  was  furely  de- 
figned  for  man,  and,  w ith  a proper  mixture  of  vegetables,  it  will 
be  found  the  mod  wholefome  \ but  to  gorge  beef,  mutton,  pork, 
fifh , and  fowl,  twice  or  thrice  a day,  is  certainly  too  much. 
All  who  value  health  ought  to  be  contented  with  eating  one 
meal  of  flefh  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  this  ought  to  conlifl 
of  one  kind  only. 

Our  aliment  ought  neither  to  be  too  moifl:  nor  too  dry.  Moifl: 
aliments  relax  the  folids,  and  render  the  body  feeble.  Thus  we 
fee  females,  who  live  much  on  tea,  and  other  watery  diet,  gene- 
rally become  weak,  and  unable  to  digelt  folid  food.  Hence 
proceed  hyflerics,  and  all  their  dreadful  confequences.  On  the 
other  hand,  food  that  is  too  dry,  renders  the  folids  in  a manner 
rigid,  and  the  humours  vifcid,  which  difpofes  the  body  to  in- 
flammatory fevers,  fcurvies,  and  the  like. 

Much  has  been  faid  on  the  ill  effe&s  of  tea  in  diet.  They 
are,  no  doubt,  numerous  ; but  they  proceed  rather  from  the  im- 
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prudent  life  of  it,  than  from  any  bad  qualities  in  the  tea  itfelf. 
Tea  is  now  the  univerfal  breakfaft  in  this  part  of  the  world  ; 
but  the  morning  is  furely  the  mod:  improper  time  of  the  day  fof' 
drinking  it.  Mod;  delicate  perfons,  who,  by  the  bye,  are  the 
greated  tea-drinkers,  cannot  eat  any  thing  in  the  morning.  If 
fuch  perfons,  after  falling  ten  or  twelve  hours,  drink  four  or 
five  cups  of  tea,  without  eating  almod  any  bread,  it  mud;  hurt 
them.  Good  tea,  taken  in  moderate  quantity,  not  too  flrong, 
nor  too  hot,  nor  drank  upon  an  empty  Itomach,  will  feldom  do 
harm  ; but  if  it  be  bad,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  or  fubdituted  in 
the  room  of  folid  food,  it  mud;  have  many  ill  effe&s. 

The  liquid  part  of  our  aliment  likewile  claims  our  attention. 
Water  is  not  only  the  bads  of  mod  liquors , but  alfo  compofes  a 
great  part  of  our  folid  food.  Good  water  mud  therefore  be  of 
the  greated  importance  in  diet.  The  bed  water  is  that  which  is 
mod  pure,  and  free  from  any  mixture  of  foreign  bodies. 

The  common  methods  of  rendering  water  pure  by  filtration, 
or  foft  by  expofing  it  to  the  fun  and  air,  &c.  are  fo  generally 
known,  that  it  is  unneceffary  to  expend  time  in  explaining  them, 
I lhall  only,  in  general,  advife  all  to  avoid  waters  which  dag- 
nate  long  in  fmall  ponds,  or  the  like,  as  fuch  waters  often  be- 
come putrid  by  the  corruption  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies 
with  which  they  abound.  Even  cattle  frequently  differ  by  drink- 
ing, in  dry  feafons,  water  which  has  dood  long  in  lmall  refer- 
voirs,  without  being  fupplied  by  fprings,  or  frediened  with 
fhowers.  All  wells  ought  to  be  kept  clean,  and  to  have  a free 
communication  with  the  air. 

As  fermented  liquors,  notwithdanding  they  have  been  ex- 
claimed againd  by  many  writers,  dill  continue  to  be  the  com- 
mon drink  of  almod  every  perfon  who  can  afford  them,  I lhall 
rather  endeavour  to  affiff  people  in  the  choice  of  thefe  liquors, 
than  pretend  to  condemn  what  cudom  has  fo  firmly  edablilhed. 
It  is  not  the  moderate  ufe  of  found  fermented  liquors  which 
hurts  mankind : it  is  excels,  or  ufing  fuch  as  are  ill  prepared, 
j or  vitiated. 

All  families  who  can,  ought  to  prepare  their  own  liquors. 
Since  preparing  and  vending  of  liquors  became  one  of  the  mod 
general  branches  of  budnefs,  every  method  has  been  tried ' to 
adulterate  them.  The  great  objeft,  both  to  the  makers  and 

[venders  of  liquors,  is  to  render  it  intoxicating.  But  it  is  welt 
known  that  this  may  be  done  by  other  ingredients  than  thofe 
which  ought  to  be  afed  for  making  it  drong.  It  would  be  im- 
prudent even  to  name  thofe  things  which  are  daily  made  ufe  of 
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to  render  liquors  heady.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  the  practice  is 
very  common,  and  that  all  the  ingredients  ufed  for  this  purpofe 
are  of  a narcotic  or  ftupefadtive  nature.  But  as  all  opiates  are 
of  a poifonous  quality,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  what  mull  be  the  confe- 
quences  of  their  general  ufe.  Though  they  do  not  kill  fuddenly, 
yet  they  hurt  the  nerves,  relax  and  weaken  the  ftomach,  and  fpoil 
the  digeftion. 

I would  recommend  it  to  families,  not  only  to  prepare  their 
own  liquors,  but  likewife  their  bread.  Bread  is  fo  neceffiary  a 
part  of  diet,  that  too  much  care  cannot  be  bellowed  in  order  to 
have  it  found  and  wbolefome.  For  the  purpofe,  it  is  not  only 
neceflary  that  it  be  made  of  good  grain,  but  likewife  properly 
prepared,  and  kept  free  from  all  unwholefome  ingredients. 
This,  however,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  is  not  always  the 
cafe  with  bread  prepared  by  thofe  who  make  a trade  of  vending 
it.  Their  objedt  is  rather  to  pleafe  the  eye,  than  confult  the 
health. 

Perfons  whofe  folids  are  weak  and  relaxed,  ought  to  avoid  all 
vifeid  food,  or  fuch  things  as  are  hard  of  digeltion.  Their  diet, 
however,  ought  to  be  nourilhing ; and  tlpey  fhould  take  plenty 
of  exercife  in  the  open  air. 

Such  as  abound  with  blood,  Ihould  be  fparing  in  the  ufe  of 
every  thing  that  is  highly  nourilhing,  as  fat  meat,  rich  wines, 
ftrong  ale,  and  the  like.  Their  food  Ihould  confilt  mollly  of 
bread  and  other  vegetable  fubllantives  ; and  their  drink  ought  to 
be  water,  whey,  or  final!  beer. 

Fat  people  Ihould  not  eat  freely  of  oily,  nourilhing  diet.  They 
ought  frequently  to  eat  radilh,  garlic,  fpices,  or  fuch  things  as  are 
heating,  and  promote  perfpiration  and . urine.  Their  drink 
fhould  be  water,  coffee,  tea,  or  the  like  ; and  they  ought  to  take 
much  exercife  and  little  deep. 

Thofe  who  are  too  lean  mull  follow  an  oppoftte  courfe. 

Such  as  are  troubled  with  acidities,  or  whofe  food  is  apt  to 
four  upon  the  ftomach,  fhould  live  much  on  flefh  meats ; and 
thofe  who  are  afflidted  with  hot,  alkaline  erudlations,  ought  to- 
ufe  a diet  confiding  chiefly  of  acid  vegetables. 

People  who  are  affedted  with  the  gout,  low  fpirits,  hypo- 
chondriac, or  hyfteric  diforders,  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  food, 
every  thing  that  is  vifeid  or  hard  of  digeftion,  all  falted  or  fmoke- 
dried  provilions,  and  whatever  is  auftere,  acid,  or  apt  to  four  on 
the  ftomach.  Their  food  Ihould  be  light,  fpare,  cool,  and  of  an 
opening  nature. 

It  is  not  only  neceffary  for  health  that  out  diet  be  wholefome, 
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but  alfo  that  it  be  taken  at  regular  periods.  Some  imagine  long 
fading  will  atone  for  excefs  ; but  this,  indead  of  mending  the 
matter,  generally  makes  it  worfe.  When  the  domach  and  in- 
tedines  are  over  didended  with  food,  they  lofe  their  proper  tone, 
and,  by  long  fading,  they  become  weak,  and  indated  with 
wind.  Thus  either  gluttony  or  fading  dedroys  the  powers  of 
digedion. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  aliment  is  not  only  neceflary  for 
repairing  the  continual  wade  of  our  bodies,  but  likewife  to  keep 
the  humours  found  and  fweet.  Our  humours,  even  in  the  mod 
healthy  date,  have  a condant  tendency  to  putrefadlion,  which 
can  only  be  prevented  by  frequent  fupplies  of  frefh  nourifhment. 
When  that  is  wanting  too  long,  the  putrefa&ion  often  proceeds 
fo  far  as  to  occadon  very  dangerous  fevers.  From  hence  we 
may  learn  the  necedity  of  regular  meals.  No  perfon  can  enjoy 
a good  date  of  health,  whofe  veifels  are  either  frequently  over- 
charged, or  the  humours  long  deprived  of  frefh  fupplies  of 
chyle. 

Long  fading  is  extremely  hurtful  to  young  people ; it  not 
only  vitiates  their  humours,  but  prevents  their  growth.  Nor 
is  it  lefs  injurious  to  the  aged.  Mod  perfons,  in  the  decline  of 
life,  are  affli&ed  with  wind.  This  complaint  is  not  only  in- 
creafed,  but  even  rendered  dangerous,  and  often  fatal,  by  long 
fading.  Old  people,  when  their  domachs  are  empty,  are  fre- 
quently feized  with  giddinefs,  head-achs,  and  faintnefs.  Thefe 
complaints  may  generally  be  removed  by  a bit  of  bread  and  a 
glafsof  wine,  or  fading  any  other  folid  food,  which  plainly  points 
out  the  method  of  preventing  them. 

It  is  a very  common  pra&ice  to  eat  a light  breakfad  and  a 
heavy  fupper.  This  cudom  ought  to  be  reverfed.  When  people 
fup  late,  their  fupper  fhouldbe  very  light,  but  the  breakfad  ought 
always  to  be  folid.  If  any  one  eats  a light  fupper,  goes  foon  to 
bed,  and  rifes  betimes  in  the  morning,  he  will  be  fure  to  find 
an  appetite  for  his  breakfad,  and  he  may  freely  indulge  it. 

The  drong  and  healthy  do  not  indeed  differ  fo  much  from 
fading,  as  the  weak  and  delicate  ; but  they  run  great  hazard 
from  its  oppofite,  viz.  repletion.  Many  difeafes,  efpecially  fe- 
vers, are  the  effedl  of  a plethora,  or  too  great  fulnefs  of  the  vef- 
fels.  Strong  people,  in  high  health,  have  generally  a great  quan- 
tity of  blood  and  other  humours.  When  thefe  are  fuddenly  in- 
creafed,  by  an  overcharge  of  rich  and  nourifhing  diet,  the  veffels 
become  too  much  didended,  and  obdrudlions  and  inflammations 
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enfue.  Hence  fo  many  people  are  feized  with  inflammatory 
and  eruptive  fevers,  after  a fealt  or  debauch. 

All  great  and  fudden  changes  in  diet  arc  dangerous.  What 
the  ftomach  has  been  long  accuflomed  to  digeft,  although  lefs 
wholefome,  will  agree  better  with  it  than  food  of  a more  falu- 
tary  nature  which  it  has  not  been  ufed  to.  When  therefore  a 
change  becomes  neceflary,  it  ought  always  to  be  made  gradually; 
a fudden  tranfition  from  a poor  and  low,  to  a rich  and  luxurious 
diet,  or  the  contrary,  might  fo  difturb  the  fun&ions  of  the  body, 
as  to  endanger  health,  or  even  to  occafion  death  itfelf. 

When  1 recommend  regularity  of  diet,  I would  not  be  un- 
derftood  as  condemning  every  fmall  deviation  from  it.  It  is  next 
to  impoflible  for  people  at  all  times  to  avoid  fome  degree  of  ex- 
cefs ; and  living  too  much  by  rule  might  make  even  the  fmalleft 
deviation  dangerous.  It  may  therefore  be  prudent  to  vary  a 
little,  fometimes  taking  more,  fometimes  lefs,  than  the  ufual 
quantity  of  meat  and  drink,  provided  always  that  regard  be  had 
to  moderation.  Lemery.  Arbuthnot . TiJJbt.  Buchan . 
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Eleftuary  for  the  Files. 

TAKE  flowers  of  fulphur,  one  ounce  ; cream  of  tartar,  half 
an  ounce  ; treacle,  a fufficient  quantity  to  form  an  elec- 
tuary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a- 
day. 

Elefluary  for  the  Palfy. 

Take  of  powdered  muftard-feed,  and  conferve  of  rofes,  each 
an  ounce  ; fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an  eledtuary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a- 
day.  , 

EleEluary  for  the  Rheumaiifm. 

Take  of  conferve  of  rofes,  two  ounces;  cinnabar  of  anti- 
mony, levigated,  an  ounce  and  an  half ; gum  guaiacum,  in 
powder,  an  ounce ; fyrup  of  ginger,  a fufficient  quantity  to 
make  an  electuary. 

In  obffinate  rheumatifms,  which  are  not  accompanied  with  a 
fever,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  eledfuary  may  be  taken  twice  a-day 
with  confiderable  advantage. 

Lenitive  Eleffuary. 

Take  of  fenna,  in  fine  powder,  eight  ounces  ; coriander  feed, 
alfo  in  powder,  four  ounces  ; pulp  of  tamarinds  and  of  French 
prunes,  each  a pound.  Mix  the  pulps  and  powders  together, 
and  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  fimple  fyrup,  reduce  the  whole 
into  an  electuary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  eledfuary,  taken  two  or  three  times 
a-day,  generally  proves  an  agreeable  laxative. 

Electuary  for  the  Dyfentery. 

Take  of  the  Japonic  confedtion,  two  ounces  ; Locatelli’s  bal- 
fam,  one  ounce;  rhubarb  in  powder,  half  an  ounce;  fyrup  of 
jiiarfh-mallows,  enough  to  make  an  eledtuary. 

It  is  often  dangerous  in  dyfcnteries  to  give  opiates  and  aftrin- 
gents,  without  interpo'fing  purgatives.  The  purgative  is  here 
joined  with  thefe  ingredients,  which  renders  this  a very  fafe  and 
Lifeful  medicine  for  the  purpofes  expreffed  in  the  title. 
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About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  Ihould  be  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a-day,  as  the  fymptoms  and  conftitution  may  require. 

OINTMENTS. 

Yellow  Bafilicum  Ointment. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  white  refin,  and  frankincenfe,  each  a 
quarter  of  a pound  ; melt  them  together  over  a gentle  fire  ; then 
add,  of  hogs’ lard  prepared,  one  pound.  Strain  the  ointment 
while  warm. 

This  ointment  is  employed  for  cleanfing  and  healing  wounds 
and  ulcers. 

IJfue  Ointment. 

Mix  half  an  ounce  of  Spanifh  flies,  finely  powdered,  in  fix 
ounces  of  yellow  bafilicum  ointment. 

This  ointment  is  chiefly  intended  for  drefling  blifters,  in  or- 
der to  keep  them  open  during  pleafure. 

Ointment  of  Calamine. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  a pint  and  an  half;  white  wax,  and  cala- 
mine flone,  levigated,  of  each  half  a pound.  Let  the  calamine 
(tone,  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  be  rubbed  with  fome  part  of  the 
oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  reft  of  the  oil  and  wax,  previ- 
oufly  melted  together,  continually  ftirring  them  till  quite  cold. 

This  ointment,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Turner's  Cerate , is  an  exceeding  good  application  in  burns  and 
excoriations,  from  whatever  caufe. 

Emollient  Ointment. 

Take  of  palm  oil,  two  pounds  ; olive  oil,  a pint  and  an  half ; 
yellow  wax,  half  a pound  ; Venice  turpentine,  a quarter  of  a 
pound.  Melt  the  wax  in  the  oils  over  a gentle  fire  ; then  mix 
in  the  turpentine,  and  ftrain  the  ointment. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  Althaa  Ointment.  It  may  be  ufed 
for  anointing  inflamed  parts,  &c. 

CLYSTERS. 

Laxative  Clyjler. 

Take  of  milk  and  water,  each  fix  ounces  ; fweet  oil  or  frefh 
butter,  and  brown  fugar,  of  each  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

If  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  fait,  or  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  com- 
mon fait,  be  added  to  this,  it  will  be  a Purging  Clyjler. 

Carminative 
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Carminative  Clyjler. 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  an  ounce ; anifeeds,  half  an  ounce. 
Boil  in  a pint  and  an  half  of  water  to  one  pint. 

In  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  complaints  this  may  be  admi- 
nidered  inflead  of  the  Foetid  Clyjler , the  fmell  of  which  is  fo 
difagreeable  to  mod  patients. 

Oily  Clyjler. 

To  four  ounces  of  the  mfufion  of  camomile  flowers,  add  an 
equal  quantity  of  Florence  oil. 

This  clyder  is  beneficial  in  bringing  off  the  fmall  worms 
lodged  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal.  When  given 
to  children,  the  quantity  mult  be  proportionably  leffened. 

' Turpentine  Clyjler. 

Take  of  common  decoition,  ten  ounces  ; Venice  turpentine, 
diffolved  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  half  an  ounce  ; Florence  oil, 
one  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  diuretic  clyfter  is  proper  in  obftruitions  of  the  urinary 
paffages,  and  in  cholicky  complaints,  proceeding  from  gravel. 

TINCTURES. 

Sacred  Tinffure,  or  Tinffure  of  Hiera  Picra. 

Take  of  fuccotorine  aloes  in  powder,  one  ounce;  Virginian 
fnake-root  (and  ginger,  of  each  two  drachms.  Infufe  in  a pint 
of  mountain  wine,  and  half  a pint  of  brandy,  for  a week,  fre- 
quently fhaking  the  bottle;  then  drain  off  the  tindlure. 

This  is  a fafe  and  ufeful  purge  for  perfons  of  a languid  and 
phlegmatic  habit ; but  is  thought  to  have  better  effedts,  taken 
in  fmall  dofes  as  a laxative.  , 

The  dofe,  as  a purge,  is  from  one  to  two  ounces. 

Volatile  Finffiure  of  Gum  Guaiacum. 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces  ; volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
a pint.  Infufe  without  heat,  in  a veffel  well  flopped,  for  a few 
days  ; then  drain  off  the  tincture. 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  tin£lure  may 
be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  infudon  of  water-trefoil,  twice  or  thrice 
a-day. 

FinBure  of  Black  Hellebore. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  the  roots  of  black  hellebore,  bruifed,  in 
a pint  of  proof  fpirit,  for  feven  or  eight  days  ; then  filter  the 
tinfture  through  paper.  A fcruple  of  cochineal  may  be  infufed 
along  with  the  roots,  to  give  the  ti  nature  a colour. 
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In  obftruftions  of  the  me  fifes,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  tin&ure 
may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  camomile  or  penny-royal  tea  twice  a- 

day. 

Tinhlure  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  two  ounces  ; Seville  orange-peel  and 
cinnamon,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Let  the  bark  be  powdered, 
and  the  other  ingredients  bruifed  ; then  infufe  the  whole  in  a 
pint  arid  an  half  of  brandy,  for  five  or  fix  days,  in  a clofe  veflel ; 
afterwards  drain  off  the  tindture. 

This  tincture  is  not  only  beneficial  in  intermitting  fevers,  but 
alfo  in  the  flow,  nervous,  and  putrid  kinds,  efpecially  towards 
their  decline. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  drachm  to  three  or  four,  every  fifth  or 
fixth  hour.  It  may  be  given  in  any  fuitable  liquor,  and  occa- 
sionally fharpened  with  a few  drops  of  the  fpirit  of  vitriol. 

BOLUSSES. 

P chloral  Bolus. 

Take  of  fperma  ceti,  a fcruple ; gum  ammoniac,  ten  grains; 
fait  of  hartfhorn,  fix  grains;  fimple  fyrup,  as  much  as  will  make 
them  into  a bolus. 

This  bolus  is  given  in  colds  and  coughs  of  long  Handing, 
afthmas,  and  beginning  confumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  is  ge- 
nerally,proper  to  bleed  the  patient  before  he  begins  to  ufe  it. 

Purging  Bolus. 

Take  of  jalap  in  powder,  a fcruple  ; cream  of  tartar,  two 
fcruples.  Let  them  be  rubbed  together,  and  formed  into  a bolus, 
with  fimple  fyrup 

Where  a mild  purge  is  wanted,  this  will  anfwer  the  purpofe 
very  well.  If  a Stronger  dofe  is  neceffary,  the  jalap  may  be  in- 
creafed  to  half  a drachm  or  upwards. 

Aftringent  Bolus. 

Take  of  alum,  in  powder,  fifteen  grains;  gum  kino,  five 
grains  ; fyrup,  a fuffieient  quantity  to  make  a bolus. 

In  an  excdlive  flow  of  the  merfcs , and  other  violent  difcharges 
of  blood,  proceeding  from  relaxation,  this  bolus  may  be  given 
pyery  four  or  five  hours,  till  the  difcharge  abates. 

Diaphoretic  Bolus. 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  in  powder,  ten  grains;  flowers  of 
fulphur  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  one  fcruple';  limple  fyrup, 
g fuffieient  cjuantiry. 
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In  rheumatic  complaints,  and  diforders  of  the  (kin,  this  bolus 
may  be  taken  twice  a-day.  It  will  alfo  be  of  fervice  in  the  in- 
flammatory quinfey, 

MIXTURES. 

Ajlrlngent  Mixture. 

Take  Ample  cinnamon-water  and  common  water,  of  each 
three  ounces  ; fpirituous  cinnamon-water,  an  ounce  and  an  half ; 
Japonic  confedtion,  half  an  ounce.  Mix  them. 

In  dyfenteries  which  are  not  of  long  handing,  after  the  necef- 
fary  evacuations,  a fpoonful  or  two  of  this  mixture  may  be  taken 
every  four  hours,  interpofmg  every  fecond  or  third  day  a dofe  of 
rhubarb. 

Diuretic  Mixture. 

Take  of  mint-water,  five  ounces;  vinegar  of  fquills,  fix 
drachms  ; fweet  fpirit  of  nitre,  half  an  ounce  ; fyrup  of  ginger, 
an  ounce  and  an  half.  Mix  them. 

In  obftrudtions  of  the  urinary  palfages,  two  fpoonfuls  of  this 
mixture  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

ELIXIRS. 

Stomachic  Elixir. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  two  ounces;  Curaffao  oranges,  one 
ounce  ; Virginian  fnake-root,  half  an  ounce.  Let  the  ingre- 
dients be  bruifed,  and  infufed  for  three  or  four  days  in  two  pints 
of  French  brandy  ; afterwards  drain  out  the  elixir. 

This  is  an  elegant  domachic  bitter.  In  flatulencies,  indi- 
gedion,  want  of  appetite,  and  fuch  like  complaints,  a fmall  glafs 
of  it  may  be  taken  twice  a-day.  It  likewife  relieves  the  gout  in 
1 the  domach,  when  taken  in  a large  dofe. 

Paregoric  Elixir. 

Take  of  flowers  of  benzoin,  half  an  ounce  ; opium,  two 
drachms.  Infufe  in  one  pound  of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
for  four  or  five  days,  frequently  fhaking  the  bottle ; afterwards 
drain  the  elixir. 

This  is  an  agreeable  and  fafe  way  of  adminiflering  opium. 
It  eafcs  pain,  allays  tickling  coughs,  relieves  difficult  breathing, 
and  is  ufeful  in  many  diforders  of  children,  particularly  the 
hooping  cough. 

I he  dofe  to  an  adult  is  from  fifty  to  an  hundred  drops. 

5 POWDERS. 
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POWDERS. 

Worm  Powders. 

Take  of  tin  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  an  ounce  ; yEthiop’s 
mineral,  two  drachms.  Mix  them  well  together,  and  divide  the. 
whole  into  fix  dofes] 

One  of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  in  a little  fyrup,  honey, 
or  treacle,  twice  a day.  After  they  have  been  all  ufed,  the  fol- 
lowing anthelmintic  purge  may  be  proper. 

Purging  Worm  Powder. 

Take  of  powdered  rhubarb,  a fcruple  ; fcammony  and  calo- 
mel, of  each  five  grains.  Rub  them  together  in  a mortar  for  one 
dofe. 

For  children,  the  above  dofes  muff  be  lelfened  according  to  their 

age- 

If  the  powder  of  tin  be  given  alone,  its  dofe  may  be  confide- 
rably  increafed.  The  late  Dr.  Allton  gave  it  to  the  amount  of 
two  ounces  in  three  days,  and  fays,  when  thus  adminiftered,  that 
it  proved  an  egregious  anthelmintic.  He  purged  his  patients 
both  before  they  took  the  powder  and  afterwards. 

Pozuder  for  the  Tape  Worm. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  patient  is  to  take,  in  any  liquid,  two 
or  three  drachms,  according  to  his  age  and  conftitution,  of  the 
root  of  male  fern  reduced  into  a fine  powder.  About  two  hours 
afterwards,  he  is  to  take  of  calomel  and  refin  of  fcammony,  each 
ten  grains  ; gum  gamboge,  fix  grains.  Thefe  ingredients  mult 
be  finely  powdered  and  given  in  a little  fyrup,  honey,  treacle,  or 
any  thing  that  is  molt  agreeable  to  the  patient.  He  is  then  to 
walk  gently  about,  now  and  then  drinking  a difh  £f  weak  green 
tea  till  the  worm  is  palfed.  If  the- powder  of  the  fern  produces 
naufea,  or  ficknefs,  it  may  be  removed  by  fucking  the  juice  of 
an  orange  or  lemon. 

This  medicine,  which  had  been  long  kept  a fecrct  abroad,  for 
the  cure  of  the  tape-worm,  was  fome  time  ago  purchafed  by  the 
French  king,  and  made  public  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Not 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it,  I can  fay  nothing  from 
experience  concerning  its  efficacy.  It  feems,  however,  from  its 
ingredients,  to  be  an  a£live  medicine,  and  ought  to  be  taken 
with  care.  The  dofe  here  preferibed  is  fulficicnt  for  the  ftrongeff 
patient ; it  mult,  therefore,  be  reduced  according  to  the  age  and 
conftitution. 

AJlringtnl 
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AJlringent  Powder. 

Take  of  alum  and  Japan  earth,  each  two  drachms.  Pound 
them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into  ten  or  twelve  dofes. 

In  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  menfes , and  other  haemorrhages, 
one  of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  every  hour,  or  every  half 
hour,  if  the  difcharge  be  violent. 

• • ' - . t 

PILLS. 

Strengthening  Pill. 

Take  foft  extrail  of  the  bark,  and  fait  of  fteel,  each  a drachm. 
Make  into  pills. 

In  diforders  arifing  from  exceflive  debility,  or  relaxation  of 
the  folids,  as  the  chlorofts , or  green  licknefs,  two  of  thefe  pills 
may  be  taken  three  times  a day. 

Stomachic  Pill. 

Take  extrail  of  gentian,  two  drachms  ; powdered  rhubarb 
and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  one  drachm ; oil  of  mint,  thirty- 
drops  ; Ample  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity. 

Three  or  four  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken  twice  a day,  for  in- 
vigorating the  ftomach,  and  keeping  the  body  gently  open. 

Compofmg  Pill. 

Take  of  purified  opium,  ten  grains;  Caftile  foap,  half  a 
drachm.  Beat  them  together,  and  form  the  whole  into  twenty 
pills. 

When  a quieting  draught  will  not  fit  upon  the  flomach,  one, 
two,  or  three  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken,  as  oceafion  requires. 

Pill  for  the  Jaundice. 

Take  of  Caftile  foap,  fuccotorine  aloes,  and  rhubarb,  of  each 
one  drachm.  Make  them  into  pills  with  a fufficient  quantity  of 
fyrup  or  mucilage. 

Thefe  pills,  as  their  title  exprefies,  are  chiefly  intended  for  the 
jaundice,  which,  with  the  afliftance  of  proper  diet,  they  will  of- 
ten cure.  Five  or  fix  of  them  may  be  taken  twice  a day,  more 
or  lefs,  as  is  neceflaiy  to  keep  the  body  open,  It  will  be  proper, 
however,  during  their  ufe,  to.  interpofe  now  and  then  a vomit  of 
ipecacuanha  or  tartar  emetic. 


BURNS 
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BURNS  AND  INFLAMMATIONS,  BRUISES, 
SPRAINS,  AND  ULCERS,  ALL  EXTERNAL. 


Goulard's  Extract  of  Saturn. 

Take  of  litharge,  one  pound  ; vinegar  made  of  French  wine, 
two  pints.  Put  them  together  into  a glazed  earthen  pipkin,  and 
let  them  boil,  or  rather  flmmer,  for  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  taking  care  to  ftir  them  all  the  while  with  a wooden  fpa- 
tula.  After  the  whole  has  flood  to  fettle,  pour  off"  the  liquor 
which  is  upon  the  top  into  bottles  for  ufe. 

With  this  extradf  Goulard  makes  his  vcgeto-mineral  water , 
■which  he  recommends  in  a great  variety  of  external  diforders,  as 
inflammations,  burns,  bruifes,  fprains,  ulcers,  &c. 

Liniment  for  Burns. 

Take  equal  parts  of  Florence  oil,  or  of  frefli  drawn  linfeed 
oil,  and  lime-water;  {hake  them  well  together  in  a wide- 
mouthed bottle,  fo  as  to  form  a liniment. 

This  is  found  to  be  an  exceeding  proper  application  for  recent 
__  fcalds  or  burns.  It  may  either  be  fpread  upon  a cloth,  or  the 
parts  affedted  may  be  anointed  with  it  twice  or  thrice  a day. 

Far  Water. 

Pour  a gallon  of  water  on  two  pounds  of  Norway  tar,  and  ftir 
them  ftrongly  together  with  a wooden  rod:  after  they  have  flood 
to  fettle  for  two  days,  pour  off"  the  water  for  ufe. 


DRAUGHTS. 


Anodyne  Draught. 

Take  of  liquid  laudanum,  twenty-five  drops ; Ample  cinna- 
mon water,  an  ounce ; common  fyrup,  two  drachms.  Mix 
them. 

In  exceffive  pain,  where  bleeding  is  not  neceflary,  and  in  great 
reflleffnefs,  this  compoftng  draught  may  be  taken  and  repeated 
occafionall’y. 

Diuretic  Draught. 

T Take  of  the  diuretic  fait,  two  fcruples  ; fyrup  of  poppies,  two 
drachms  ; Ample  cinnamon-water  and  common  water,  of  each 


an  ounce.  . , 

This  draught  is  .of  fervice  in  an  obftrudtion  or  deflciency  ot 


urine. 


Purging 
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Purging  Draughts . 

Take  of  manna  an  ounce  ; foluble  tartar,  or  Rochelle  fait, 
from  three  to  four  drachms.  Dilfolve  in  three  ounces  of  boiling 
water;  to  which  add  Jamaica  pepper  water,  half  an  ounce. 

As  manna  fometimes  will  not  lit  upon  the  ftomach,  an  ounce 
or  ten  drachms  of  the  bitter  purging  falts,  diffolved  in  four  ounces 
of  water,  may  be  taken  inftead  of  the  abbve, 

MEDICINAL  WINES. 

Anthelmintic  Wine. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce  ; worm-feed,  an  ounce. 
Bruife  them,  and  infufe  without  heat  in  two  pints  of  red  port 
wine  for  a few  days  ; then  (train  off  the  wine. 

As  the  ftomachs  of  perfons  afflicted  with  worms  are  always 
debilitated,  red  wine  alone  will  often  prove  ferviceable : it  muff, 
however,  have  Hill  better  effects  when  joined  with  bitter  and  pur- 
gative ingredients. 

A glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a day. 

Antimonial  Wine. 

Take  glafs  of  antimony,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  half  an 
ounce ; Lifbon  wine,  eight  ounces.  Digeft,  without  heat,  for 
three  or  four  days,  now  and  then  fhaking  the  bottle ; afterwards 
filter  the  wine  through  paper. 

The  dofe  of  this  wine  varies  according  to  the  intention.  As 
an  alterative  and  diaphoretic,  it  may  be  taken  from  ten  to  fifty 
or  fixty  drops.  In  a larger  dofe  it  generally  proves  cathartic,  or 
excites  vomiting. 

Bitter  Wine. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  yellow  rind  of  lemon-peel,  frefh,  each 
one  ounce ; long  pepper,  two  drachms ; mountain  wine,  two 
pints.  Infufe  without  heat  for  a week,  and  ftrain  out  the  wine 
for  ufe. 

In  complaints  arifing  from  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or  indi- 
geftion,  a glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  an  hour  before  dinner 
and  fupper. 

INFUSIONS. 

The  author  of  the  New  Difpenfato’ry  obferves,  that  even  from 
thofe  vegetables  which  are  weak  in  virtue,  rich  infufions  may 
be  obtained,  by  returning  the  liquor  upon  frelh  quantities  of  the 

fubjedt. 
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fubjedt,  the  water  loading  itfelf  more  and  more  with  the  active 
parts  ; and  that  thefe  loaded  infulions  are  applicable  to  valuable 
purpofes  in  medicine,  as  they  contain  in  a fmall  compafs  the 
finer,  more  fubtile,  and  adtive  principles  of  vegetables,  in  a form 
readily  mifcible  with  the  fluids  of  the  human  body. 

Bitter  Infujion. 

Take  tops  of  the  lefler  centaury  and  camomile  flowers,  of  each 
half  an  ounce  ; yellow  rind  of  lemon  and  orange-peel,  carefully 
freed  from  the  inner  white  part,  of  each  two  drachms.  Cut 
them  in  fmall  pieces,  and  infufe  them  in  a quart  of  boiling 
water. 

For  indigeftion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or  want  of  appetite, 
a tea-cupful  of  this  infufton  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a day, 
Infufion  of  the  Bark . 

To  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  in  powder,  add  four  or  five  table- 
fpoonfuls  of  brandy,  and  a pint  of  boiling  water.  Let  them  in- 
fufe  for  two  or  three  days. 

This  is  one  of  the  beft  preparations  of  the  bark  for  weak  flo- 
machs.  In  diforders  where  the  corroborating  virtues  of  that  me- 
dicine are  required,  a tea-cupful  of  it  may  be  taken  two  or  three 
times  a day. 

Infufion  for  the  Balfy. 

Take  of  horfe-radilh  root  fhaved,  muflard-feed  bruifed,  each 
four  ounces  ; outer  rind  of  orange-peel,  one  ounce.  Infufe  them 
in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  in  a clofe  veflel,  for  twenty-four 
hours. 

In  paralytic  complaints,  a tea-cupful  of  this  warm  ftimulating 
medicine  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a day.  It  excites 
the  adtion  of  the  folids,  proves  diuretic,  and,  if  the  patient  be 
kept  warm,  promotes  perfpi ration. 

If  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  dried  leaves  of  marfh-trefoil  be 
ufed  inflead  of  the  milliard,  it  will  make  the  antijcorbutic  vfuficn « 
Conferve  of  Red  Rofes. 

Take  a pound  of  red  rofe  buds,  cleared  of  their  heels;  beat 
them  well  in  a mortar,  and,  adding  by  degrees  two  pounds  of 
double-refined  fugar,  in  powder,  make  a conferve. 

After  the  fame  manner  are  prepared  the  conferves  of  orange- 
peel,  rofemary  flowers,  fea-wormw'ood,  of  the  leaves  of  wood- 
forrel,  &c. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  one  of  the  moll  agreeable  and  ufeful 
preparations  belonging  to  this  clafs.  A drachm  or  two  ot  it, 
diflolved  in  warm  milk,  is  ordered  to  be  given  as  a gentle  re- 

flringent 
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ftringent  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  likewife  in  phthifical 
coughs,  and  fpitting  of  blood.  To  have  any  confiderable  effedls, 
however,  it  mult  be  taken  in  larger  quantities. 

Conferve  of  Sloes. 

This  may  be  made  by  boiling  the  lloes  gently  in  water,  be- 
ing careful  to  take  thefn  out  before  they  burlt ; afterwards  ex- 
prelling  the  juice,  and  beating  it  up  with  three  times  its  weight 
of  fine  fijgar. 

In  relaxations  of  the  uvula  and  glands  of  the  throat,  this  makes 
an  excellent  gargle,  and  may  be  ufed  at  difcretion. 

Preferves  are  made  by  fteeping  or  boiling  frefh  vegetables  firfl 
in  water,  and  afterwards  in  fyrup,  or  a folution  of  fugar.  The 
fubjedl  is  either  preferved  moift  in  the  fyrup,  or  taken  out  and 
dried,  that  the  fugar  may  candy  upon  it.  The  laid  is  the  moll 
ufual  method.  I 

The  following  is  a mbfi  excellent  Remedy  for  a Cold.  I 
know  not  one  that  is  fo  efficacious. 

Take  a large  tea-cupful  of  linfeed,  two  penny  worth  of  flick-, 
liquorice,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fun  raifins.  Put  thefe 
into  two  quarts  of  foft  water,  and  let  it  fimmer  over  a flow  fire 
till  it  is  reduced  to  one ; then  add  to  it  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
brown  fugar-candy  pounded,  a table- fpoonful  of  old  rum,  and  a 
table-fpoonful  of  the  bell  white  wine  vinegar,  or  lemon  juice. 

Note.  The  rum  and  vinegar  are  befl  to  be  added  only  to  the 
quantity  you  are  going  immediately  to  take  ; for,  if  it  is  put 
into  the  whole,  it  is  apt  in  a little  time  to  grow  flat. 

Drink  half  a pint  at  going  to  bed,  and  take  a little  when  the 
cough  is  troublefome. 

This  receipt  generally  cures  the  worfl  of  colds  in  two  or 
three  days,  and,  if  taken  in  time,  may  be  faid  to  be  almofl  an 
infallible  remedy.  It  is  a moft  fovereign  and  balfamic  cordial 
for  the  lungs,  without  the  opening  qualities  which  endanger  frefh 
colds  in  going  out.  It  has  been  known  to  cure  colds  that  have 
been  almofl:  fettled  into  confumptions  in  lefs  than  three  weeks. 

DECOCTIONS. 

Decoflion  of  Logwood.  ■ 

Boil  three  ounces  of  the  fhavings,  or  chips,  of  logwood,  in 
four  pints  of  water,  till  one  half  the  liquor  is  wafted.  Two  or 

three 
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three  ounces  of  fimple  cinnamon-water  may  be  added  to  this  de- 
coction. 

In  fluxes  of  the  belly,  where  the  ftronger  aftringenls  are  im- 
proper, a tea-cupful  of  this  decodtion  may  be  taken  with  advan- 
tage three  or  four  times  a-day. 

DecoBion  of  the  Bark. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered,  in  a 
pint  and  an  half  of  water  to  one  pint ; then  ftrain  the  decodtion. 
If  a tea- fpoon ful  of 'the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol  be  added  to  this 
medicine,  it  will  render  it  both  more  agreeable  and  efficacious. 

Compound  DecoBion  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian’  bark  and  Virginian  fnake-root,  grofsly 
powdered,  each  three  drachms.  Boil  them  in  a pint  of  water 
to  one  half.  To  the  (trained  liquor  add  an  ounce  and  an  half  of 
aromatic  water. 

Sir  John  Pringle  recommends  this  as  a proper  medicine  to- 
wards the  decline  of  malignant  fevers,  when  the  pulfe  is  low, 
the  voice  weak,  and  the  head  affedted  with  a ftupor  but  with 
little  delirium. 

The  dofe  is  four  fpoonfuls  every  fourth  or  fixth  hour. 

PLASTERS. 

Plaftcrs  ought  to  be  of  a different  confiftence,  according  to  the 
purpofes  for  which  they  are  intended.  Such  as  are  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  breads  and  ftomach,  ought  to  be  foft  and  yielding; 
while  thofe  defigned  for  the  limbs,  fhould  be  firm  and  adhefive. 

Stomach  Plajler. 

Take  of  gum  plaffer,  half  a pound;  camphorated  oil,  an 
ounce  and  an  half ; black  pepper,  or  capficum,  where  it  can  be 
had,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  plaffer,  and  mix  with  it  the  oil ; then 
fprinkle  in  the  pepper,  previoufly  reduced  to  a fine  powder. 

An  ounce  or  two  of  this  plaffer,  fpread  upon  foft  leather,  and 
applied  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  will  be  of  fervice  in  flatu- 
lencies arifing  from  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  affedlions.  A 
little  of  the  expreffed  oil  of  mace,  or  a fiwv  drops  of  the  eflential 
oil  of  mint,  may  be  rubbed  upon  it  before  it  is  applied. 

, Adhejive  Plajler. 

Take  of  common  plaffer,  half  a pound  ; of  Burgundy  pitch, 
a quarter  of  a pound.  Melt  them  together. 

This  plaffer  is  principally  ufed  for  keeping  on  other  dreffingst 

Anodynt 
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Anodyne  Blajler. 

Melt  an  ounce  of  adhefive  plalter,  and,  when  it  is  cooling, 
mix  with  it  a drachm  of  powdered  opium,  and  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  camphor,  previoully  rubbed  up  with  a little  oil. 

This  plafter  generally  gives  eafe  in  acute  pains,  efpecially  of 
the  nervous  kind. 

B UJler ing  Plafter. 

Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces  ; yellow  wax,  two 
ounces;  Spanilh  flies,  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces ; powdered 
muflard,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  wax,  and  while  it  is  warm,  add 
to  it  the  turpentine,  taking  care  not  to  evaporate  it  by  too  much, 
heat.  After  the  turpentine  and  wax  are  fufficiently  incorpo- 
rated, fprinkle  in  the  powders,  continually  ftirring  the  mafs  till 
it  be  cold. 

Though  this  plafter  is  made  in  a variety  of  ways,  one  feldom 
meets  with  it  of  a proper  confiftence.  When  compounded  with 
oils  and  other  greafy  fubftances,  its  effedfs  are  blunted,  and  it  is 
apt  to  run ; while  pitch  and  refin  render  it  too  hard  and  very  in- 
convenient. 

When  the  bliftering  plafter  is  not  at  hand,  its  place  may  be 
fupplied  by  mixing  with  any  foft  ointment  a fufficient  quantity 
of  powdered  flies  ; or  by  forming  them  into  a pafte  with  flour 
and  vinegar. . 

Gum  Blajler. 

Take  of  the  common  plafter,  four  pounds  ; gum  ammoniac 
and  galbanum,  drained,  of  each  half  a pound.  Melt  them  to- 
gether, and  add,  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces. 

This  plafter  is  ufed  as  a digeftive,  and  likewife  for  difeufling 

indolent  tumours.  ' 

/ > _ 

Method  of  dejlroying  the  putrid  Smell  which  Meat  acquires 
during  hot  Weather. 

Put  the  meat  intended  for  making  foup  into  a fauce-pan 
full  of  water,  feum  it  when  it  boils,  and  then  throw  into 
the  fauce-pan  a burning  coal,  very  compadl  and  deftitute  of 
fmoke  ; leave  it  there  for  two  minutes,  and  it  will  have  con- 
tracted all  the  fmell  of  the  meat  and  foup. 

If  you  wifti  to  roaft  a piece  of  meat  on  the  fpit,  or  to  bake  it, 
put  it  into  water  till  it  boils,  and,  after  having  feummed  it, 
throw  in  a burning  coal  as  before  ; at  the  end  of  two  minutes, 
take  out  the  meat,  and,  living  wiped  it  well,  put  it  on  the  fpit, 
©r  into  the  oven. 
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When  frefii  butter  has  not  been  falted  in  proper  time,  or  when 
fait  butter  has  become  rancid  or  mufty,  after  melting  and  feum- 
ming  it,  dip  in  a cruft  of  bread  well  toafted  on  both  fules,  and 
at  the  end  of  a minute  or  two  the  butter  will  lofe  its  difagree- 
abld  odour,  but  the  bread  will  be  found  foetid. 

CORNS  AND  TEETH. 

A Remedy  for  Corns  on  the  Feet. 

Roaft  a clove  of  garlic,  or  an  onion,  on  a live  coal,  or  in  hot 
allies  \ apply  it  to  the  corn,  and  fallen  it  on  with  a piece  of 
cloth.  This  foftens  the  corn  to  fuch  a degree,  as  to  loofen  and 
wholly  remove  it  in  two  or  three  days.  Foment  the  corn  every 
other  night  in  warm  water,  after  which  renew  the  application. 

The  fame  intention  will  be  yet  more  elFetftually  anfwered  by 
applying  to  the  corn  a bit  of  the  plafter  of  Diachylon  with  the 
gums,  fpread  on  a finall  piece  of  linen  ; removing  it  occafionally 
to  foment  the  corn  with  warm  water,  and  pare  olf  the  foftened 
part  with  a penknife. 

F o clean  the  Feeth  and  Gums , and  make  the  Fief  grozv 
clofe  to  the  Root  of  the  Enamel. 

Take  one  ounce  of  myrrh,  in  fine  powder,  two  fpoonfuls  of 
the  bell  white  honey,  and  a little  green  fage  in  fine  powder  ; 
mix  them  well  together,  and  rub  the  teeth  and  gums  with  a 
little  of  this  balfam  every  night  and  morning. 

Fo  Jlrengthen  the  Gums,  and  fafien  loofe  Feelh. 

Diftolve  an  ounce  of  myrrh  as  much  as  pofiible  in  half  a 
pint  of  red  wine  and  the  fame  quantity  of  oil  of  almonds  : walft 
the  mouth  with  this  fluid  every  morning. 

This  is  alfo  an  excellent  remedy  againft  worms  in  the  teeth. 

A fure  prefervative  from  the  Footh-ach. 

After  having  waihed  your  mouth  with  water,  as  cleanlinefs, 
and  indeed  health,  requires,  you  Ihould  every  morning  rince  the 
mouth  with  a tea-fpoonful  of  lavender-water  mixed  with  an 
eqtial  quantity  of  warm  or  cold  water,  whichever  you  like  bell, 
to  diminilh  its  adlivity.  This  limple  and  innocent  remedy  is  a 
certain  prefervative,  the  fuccefs  of  which  lias  been  confirmed  by 
long  experience. 

A Powder  to  clean  the  F 'eeth. 

Take  dragon’s  blood  and  cinnamon,  of  each  one  ounce  and  an 
half,  burnt  allum,  or  cream  of  tartar,  one  ounce  ; beat  all  to- 
gether into  a very-  fine  powder,  and  rub  a little  on  the  teeth  every 
other  day. 

The 
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The  following  Powder  will  be  found  an  excellent  Preferver , 
as  zvell  as  Cleaner,  of  the  Teeth  ; it  likewife  makes  them 
very  white. 

Take  pumice-ftone  prepared,  fealed  earth,  andred  coral  pre- 
pared, of  each  an  ounce  ; dragon’s-blood,  half  an  ounce  ; cream 
of  tartar,  an  ounce  and  an  half ; cinnamon,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  ; and  cloves,  a fcruple.  Beat  the  whole  together  into  a 
powder. 

WATERS. 

A Receipt  to  make  the  genuine  Hungary  Water. 

Put  into  an  alembic  a. pound  and  an  half  of  belli  picked  rofe- 
mary  flowers  ; pennyroyal  and  marjoram  flowers,  of  each  half  a 
pound  ; three  quarts  of  good  Coniac  brandy  ; having  clofe  Hop- 
ped the  mouth  of  the  alembic  to  prevent  the  fpirit  from  evapo- 
rating, bury  it  twenty-eight  hours  in  horfe-dung  to  digeft,  and 
then  diftil  off  the  fpirit  in  a water-bath. 

A drachm  of  Hungary-water  diluted  with  fpring-water,  may 
be  taken  once  or  twice  a week  in  the  morning  falling.  It  is 
alfo  ufed  by  way  of  embrocation  to  bathe  the  face  and  limbs,  or 
any  part  affl£ted  with  pains  or  debility.  This  remedy  recruits 
the  llrength,  difpels  gloominefs,  and  ftrengthens  the  light.  It 
mult  always  he  ufed  cold,  whether  taken  inwardly  as  a medicine, 
or  applied  externally. 

To  make  Rofe-Water. 

To  make  an  excellent  rofe- water,  let  the  flowers  be  gathered 
two  or  three  hours  after  fun-rifing  in  very  fine  weather  ; beat 
them  in  a marble  mortar  into  a palle,  and  leave  them  in  the 
mortar  foaking  in  their  juice,  for  five  or  fix  hours  ; then  put  the 
mafs  into  a coarfe  canvas  bag,  and  prefs  out  the  juice  ; to  every 
quart  of  which  add  a pound  of  frelli  damafle  rofes,  and  let  them 
Hand  in  inkifion  tor  twenty-four  hours.  Then  put  the  whole 
into  a glafs  alembic,  lute  on  a head  and  receiver,  and  place  it 
on  a fand  heat.  Diftil  at  firlt  with  a gentle  fire,  which  is  to  be 
increafed  gradually  till  the  drops  follow  each  other  as  quick  as 
poflible ; draw  off  the  water  as  long  as  it  continues  to  run  clear, 
then  put  out  the  fire,  and  let  the  alembic  Hand  till  cold.  The 
difhlled  water  at  firfl  will  have  very  little  fragrancy,  but  after  be- 
ing expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun  about  eight  days,  in  a bottle 
lightly  flopped  with  -a  bit  of  paper,  it  acquires  an  admirable 
feent. 

Rofe-water  is  an  excellent  lotion  for  the  eyes,  if  ufed  every 
morning,  and  makes  a part  in  collyriums  preferibed  for  inflam- 
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mations  of  thefe  parts ; it  is  alfo  proper  in  many  other  com- 
plaints. 

Directions  for  making  Lavender  Heater. 

Fill  a glafs  or  earthen  body  two  thirds  full  of  lavender  flowers, 
and  then  fill  up  the  veflel  with  brandy  or  melafles  fpirits.  Let  the 
flowers  ftand  in  infuflon  eight  days,  or  lefs  if  ftraitened  for  time  ; 
then  diftil  off  the  fpirit,  in  a water-bath  with  a brifk  fire,  at  firft 
in  large  drops  or  even  a fmall  ftream,  that  the  eflential  oil  of  the 
flowers  may  rife  with  the  fpirit.  But  as  this  cannot  be  done 
without  the  phlegm  coming  over  the  helm  at  the  fame  time,  the 
fpirit  muff  be  rectified.  The  firft  diftillation  being  finifhed,  un- 
lute the  ftill,  throw  away  what  remains  in  the  body,  and  fill  it 
with  frefh  flowers  of  lavender,  in  the  proportion  of  two  pounds 
of  lavender  flowers  to  one  pint  of  fpirit  ; pour  the  fpirit  already 
diftilled  according  to  the  foregoing  diredlions,  on  the  lavender 
flowers,  and  diftil  a fecond  time  in  a vapor  bath. 

To  make  Orange-flower  Water. 

Having  gathered  (two  hours  before  fun-rife  in  fine  weather)  a 
quantity  of  orange-flowers,  pluck  them  leaf  by  leaf,  and  throw 
away  the  ftalks  and  ftems  : fill  a tin  cucurbit  two  thirds  full  of 
thefe  picked  flowers ; lute  on  a low  bolt-head,  not  above  two  inches 
higher  than  the  cucurbit ; place  it  in  balneo  mariae,  or  a water- 
bath,  and  diftil  with  a ftrong  fire.  You  run  no  rifk  from  preffing 
forward  the  diftillation  with  violence,  the  water- bath  effeddually 
preventing  the  flowers  from  being  burnt.  In  this  method  you 
pay  no  regard  to  the  quantity,  but  the  quality  of  the  water 
drawn  off.  If  nine  pounds  of  orange  flowers  were  put  into  the 
ftill,  be  fatisfied  with  three  or  four  quarts  of  fragrant  water ; 
however,  you  may  continue  your  diftillation,  and  fave  even  the 
laft  droppings  of  the  ftill,  which  have  fome  fmall  fragrancy. 
During  the  operation,  be  careful  to  change  the  water  in  the  re- 
frigeratory veflel  as  often  as  it  becomes  hot.  Its  being  kept 
cool  prevents  the  diftilled  water  from  having  an  empyreumatic 
or  burnt  fmell,  and  keeps  the  quin’teflence  of  the  flowers  more 
Intimately  united  with  its  phlegm. 

. Virgin's  Milk , a fafe  and  excellent  Cofmetic, 

Take  equal  parts  of  gum  benjamin  and  ftorax,  diflolve  them 
in  a fufficient  quantity  of  fpirit  of  wine.  The  fpirit  will  then 
become  a reddifti  tinfture,  and  exhale  a very  fragrant  fmell. 
Some  people  add  a little  balm  of  gilead.  Drop  a few  drops  into 
£ glafs  of  clear  water,  and  the  water,  by  ftirring,  will  inftantly 
become  milky.  This  may  be  ufed  with  fafety  and  fucccfs : it 
Vvill  clear  the  complexion,  for  which  purpofe  nothing  is  better. 
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To  take  Iren  Mould  out  of  Linen. 

Hold  the  iron  mould  over  the  fume  of  boiling  water  for  fome  time, 
then  pour  on  the  fpot  a little  juice  of  forrel  and  a little  (alt,  and  when 
the  cloth  has  thoroughly  imbibed  the  juice,  w a (h  it  in  lye. 

To  take  out  Stains  of  Oil.  ' 

it  into  a bottle  half  full  oF 


lye 


Take  Windfor-foap  diaved  thin,  put  ,,  . . 

throw  in  the  fize  of  a nut  of  ial  ammoniac,  a little  ca  1 » 

two  yolks  of  new-laid  eggs,  and  ox  gall  at  difcretion,  an  a y , an 
ounce  of  powdered  tartar  : then  cork  the  bottle,  and  e^P°  c 
heat  of  the  noon-day  fun  four  days,  at  the  expiration  oi  w ic  ime  1 
becomes  fit  for  ufe.  Pour  this  liquor  on  the  (tains,  and  ru  1 we  on 
both  tides  of  the  cloth;  then  wafli  the  dains  with  clear  water,  or  ra- 
ther with  the  following  foap,  and  when  the  cloth  is  dry  they  will  no 
longer  appear.  . 

To  take  out  the  Stains  on  Cloth  of  whatever  Colour.  _ 

Take  half  a pound  of  honey,  the  fize  of  a nut  of  fal  ammoniac,  and 
the  yolk  of  an  egg;  mix  them  together,  and  put  a little  of  this  mix- 
ture  on  the  (lain,  letting  it  remain  till  dry.  d hen  wafh  the  cloth  with 
fair  water,  and  the  ftains  will  difappear.  Water  impregnated  with  mi- 
neral alkaline  fait,  or  foda,  ox-gall,  and  black  foap,  is  alio  very  goo4 
to  take  out  fpots  of  greafe.  . 

A Soap  that  takes  out  all  manner  of  Spots  and  Stains. 

Take  the  yolks  of  fix  eggs,  half  a table -fpoonful  of  bruifed  fait, 
and  a pound  of  Venetian  foap  ; mix  the  whole  together  with  the  juice 
of  beet-roots,  and  form  it  into  round  balls,  that  are  to  be  dried  in  the 
fhade.  The  method  of  uftng  this  foap  is  to  wet  with  fair  water  the 
ftained  part  of  the  cloth,  and  rub  both  fides  of  it  well  with  this  foap; 
then  wadi  thp  cloth  in  water,  and  the  (lain  will  not  long  appear. 

To  curs  Warts. 

Anoint  the  warts  with  the  milky  juice  of  the  herb  mercury  feverai 
times,  and  they  will  gradually  wafte  away. 

Another  jafe  and  experienced  method. 

Rub  the  warts  with  a pared  pippin,  and  a few  days  afterwards  they 
will  be  found  to  difappear. 

To  defray  Fleas. 

Sprinkle  the  room  wifli  a decoction  of  arfmart,  bitter  apple,  briar 
leaves,  or  cabbage  leaves;  or  fmoke  it  with  burnt  thyme  or  penny-royal. 

Another  way. 

Put  tanfey-leaves  about  different  parts  of  the  bed,  viz.  under  the 
matrafs,  or  between  the  blankets. 

Another  way. 

Rub  the  bed-pofts  well  with  a (trong  deco&ion  of  elder  leaves. 

A Liniment  to  defray  Lice. 

Take  an  ounce  of  vinegar,  the  fame  quantity  of  (tavcfacre,  half  an 
ounce  of  honey,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fulphur.  Mix  into  the  confid- 
ence of  a foft  liniment,  with  two  ounces  of  falad  oil. 

A Liniment  to  defroy  Nits. 

Take  oil  of  bays,  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  old  hogs-lard,  of  each 
two  ounces;  powdered  davefacre,  and  tanfey-juice,  of  each  half  an 
ounce;  aloes  and  myrrh,  of  each  a quarter  of  an  ounce  ; the  fmaller 
centaury  and  fait  of  fulphur,  of  each  a drachm  ; mix  the  whole  into  a 
}inirqent.  Before  you  ufe  it,  wa(h  the  hair  with  vinegar. 

Receipt 
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Receipt  to  thicken  the  Hair , and  make  it  grow  on  a bald  part. 

T ake  roots  of  a maiden  vine,  roots  of  hemp,  and  cores  of  foft 
cabbages,  of  each  two  handfuls;  dry  and  burn  them;  afterwards 
ma  ve  a lye  with  the  afhes.  The  head  is  to  be  wafhed  with  this  lye 
toree  days  fucccfTively,  the  part  having  been  mrevioufly  well  rubbed 
with  honey. 

To  make  Hair  block. 

Firftwafh  your  head  with  fpring  water,  then  dip  your  comb  in  oil 
of  tartar,  and  comb  yourfelf  in  the  fun:  repeat  this  operation  three 
times  a day;  and  at  the  end  of  eight  days  at  moft  the  hair  will  turn 
black.  If  you  are  defirous  of  giving  the  hair  a fine  feent,  moiften  it 
■with  oil  of  benjamin. 

dimple  Means  of  producing  the  fame  Effedl. 

The  leaves  of  the  wild  vine  change  the  hair's  black,  and  prevent  their 
falling  off.  Burnt  cork;  roots  of  the  holm-oak  and  caper-tree  ; barks 
ot  willow,  walnut-tree,  and  pomegranate;  leaves  of  artichokes,  the 
mulberry-tree,  fig-tree,  rafpberry-bufh ; fhells  of  beans;  gall  and 
Cyprus'nuts ; leaves  of  myrtle  ; green  fhells  of  walnuts;  ivy-berries, 
cockle  and  red  beet  feeds,  poppy-flowers,  allum,  and  moft  prepara- 
.tions  of  lead.  Thefe  ingredients  may  be  b iled  in  rain-water,  wine,  or 
vinegar,  with  the  addition  of  home  cephalic  plant,  as  fage,  marjoram, 
balm,  betony,  clove  july-flowers,  laurel,  &c.  See. 

Objervations  upon  a Leech,  by  a Gentleman  who  kept  one  Jcvcral  Years 
for  the  purpofe  of  a IVeather-glafs. 

A phial  of  water,  containing  a leech,  I kept  on  the  frame  of  my 
lower  chamber  window  fafh,  fo  that  when  I looked  in  the  morning,  I 
could  know  what  would  be  the  weather  of  the  following  dav. 

If  the  weather  proves  ferene  and  beautiful,  the  leech  lies  motionlefs 
at  the  bottom 'of  the  glafs,  and  rolled  together  in  a fpiral  form. 

If  it  rains  before  or  after  noon,  it  is  found  crept  up  to  the  top  of  its 
lodging,  and  there  it  remains  till  the  weather  is  fettled. 

Tf  we  are  to  have  wind,  the  poor  prifoner  gallops  through  its  limpid 
habitation  with  amazing  fwiftnefs,  and  feldont  refts  till  it  begins  to 
blow  hard. 

If  a remarkable  ftorrn  of  thunder  and  rain  is  to  fucceed,  for  fome 
days  before  it  lodges  almofl  continually  without  the  water,  and  difeovers 
uncommon  tineafinefs,  in  violent  throes,  and  convulfive-like  motions. 

In  the  froft,  as  in  clear  Yummer  weather,  it  lies_  conftantly  at  the 
bottom.  And  in  fnow,  as  in  rainy  weather,  it  pitches  its  dwelling 
upon  the  very  mouth  of  the  phial. 

What  reafons  may  be  afligned  for  them,  I mud  leave  philofophers 
to  determine,  though  one  thing  is  evident  to  every  body,  that  it  muff 
be  affefted  in  the  fame  way  with  that  of  the  mercury  and  fpirits  in 
the  weather-glafs,  and  has  doubtlefs  a very  furprifing  fenfation, 
that  the  change  of  weather,  even  days  before,  makes  a vifible  altera- 
tion upon  its  manner  of  living. 

Perhaps  it  may  pot  be  amifs  to  note,  left  any  of  the  curious  fhovild 
try  the  experiment,  that  the  leech  was  kept  in  a common  eight  ounce 
phial  glafs,  about  three-fourths  filled  with  water,  and  covered  on  the 
mouth  with  a bit  of  linen-rag.  In  the  l’ummer  the  water  is  changed 
once  a week,  and  in  the  winter  once  a fortnight.  This  is  a weather- 
glafs  whic  h may  be  pOrchafed  at  a very  trifling  expence,  and  which 
.will  laft  dome  years. 
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ROYAL  HUMANE  SOCIETY. 

Directions  for  the  recovery  of  the  Apparently  Dead. 

T.  The  reiteration  of  heat  is  of  the  greateft  confequence  to  the  re- 
turn of  life:  when,  therefore,  the  body  is  taken  out  of  the  water,  the 
cloaths  Ihould  be  dripped  oil  i or,  it  naked  at  the  time  ol  the  accident* 
it  mull:  be  covered  with  two  or  three  coats,  or  a blanket.  1 he  body 
fhould  then  be  carefully  conveyed  to  the  neared  houle,  with  the  head 
a little  railed. — In  cold  and  damp  weather,  the  perlon  fhould  be  laid 
on  a bed.  See.  in  a room  that  is  moderately  heated: — I-ti  fu miner,  on 
a bed  expofed  to  the  fays  ol  the  fun,  and  not  more  than  fix  pei  ions  ad- 
mitted, as  a greater  number  may  relat'd  the  return  of  life.  The  body 
is  to  be  well  dried  with  warm  cloths,  and  gently  rubbed  with  flannels 
fprinkled  with  rum,  brandy,  gin,  or  mallard. — Fomentations  of  fpjrits 
may  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  Itomach  with  advantage. — A warming- 
pan  covered  with  flannel  Ihould  be  lightly  moved  up  and  down  the 
back ; bladders,  or  bottles  filled  with  hot  water,  heated  bricks,  or 
tiles-wrapped  up  in  flannel,  ihould  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet, 
palms  of  the  hands,  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 

II.  Relpiration  will  be  promoted  by  doling  the  mouth  and  one  nof- 
tril,  while,  with  the  pipe  of  a bellows,  you  blow  into  the  other  with 
fufficient  force  to  inflate  the  lungs  ; another  perfon  ihould  then  prefs 
the  cheft  gently  with  his  hands,  fo  as  to  expel  the  air.  If  the  pipe  be 
too  large  for  the  noltrils,  the  air  may  be  blown  in  at  the  mouth,  blow- 
ing the  breath  can  only  be  recommended  w hen  bellows  cannot  be  pro- 
cured. 

III.  The  bowels  fhould  be  inflated  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  and 
repeated  three  or  four  times  within  the  firit  hour;  but,  if  circumltances 
prevent  the  ufe  of  this  vapour,  then  clyltersof  this  herb,  or  other  acrid 
infulions  with  fait,  may  be  thrown  up  with  advantage.  The  fumigat- 
ing machine  is  fo  much  improved  as  to  be  of  the  higheft  importance 
to  the  public;  and  if  employed  in  every  inllance  of  apparent  death,  it 
w'ould  reftore  the  lives  of  many  of  our  fellow  creatures,  as  it  now  an- 
fwers  the  important  purpofes  of  fumigation,  inspiration,  and  expiration. 

IV.  Agitation  has  proved  a powerful  auxiliary  to  the  other  means 
of  recovery;  one  or  more  of  the  afliftants  Ihould,  therefore,  take  hold 
of  the  legs  and  arms,  particularly  of  boys,  and  lhake  their  bodies  for 
five  or  fix  minutes;  this  may  be  repeated  feveral  times  within  the  firit 
hour.  When  the  body  is  wiped  perfectly  dry,  it  fhould  be  placed  in 
bed  between  two  healthy  perfons,  and  the  friction  chiefly  directed,  in 
this  cafe,  to  the  left  fide,  where  it  will  be  molt  likely  to  excite  the  mo- 
tion of  the  heart. 

V.  When  thefe  methods  have  been  employed  for  an  hour,  if 
any  brewhoufe,  bakehoufe,  or  glafshoufe,  be  near,  where  warm  grains, 
allies,  lees,  & c.  can  be  procured,  the  body  Ihould  be  placed  iiEany  of 
thefe  moderated  to  a degree  of  heat  very  little  exceeding  that  of  the 
perlon  in  health.  If  the  warm  bath  can  be  conveniently  obtained,  it 
maybe  adv-antageouliy  ufed  in  conjunction  with  the  earlieft  modes  of 
treatment. 

. VI.  Electricity  fhould  be  early  employed,  as  it  will-  increafe  the  be- 
neficial efteCts  of  the  .other  means  of  recovery  on  the  lyltem.  “ The 
“ electrical  fhock,"  fays  Mr.  Kite,  in  his  Eflay  on  the  Recovery  of 
the  apparently  Dead,  “ is  to  be  admitted  as  the  teit  or  diferimmatino- 
“ charaCteriftic  of  any  remains  of  animal  life ; and  fo  long  as  that  pro- 
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“ duces  contractions,  may  the  perfon  be  faid  to  be  in  a recoverable 
“ (hue;  but  when  that  effeCl  has  ceafed,  there  can  no  doubt  remain  of 

{he  party  being  abiolutely  and  politively  dead.” 

If  convulfions,  or  other  figns  of  returning  life  appear,  a tea- 
fpoonful  or  two  of  warm  water  may  be  put  into  the  mouth;  and  if  the 
power  of  (wallowing  be  returned,  a little  warm  wine,  or  brandy  and 
water  may  be  given.  When  this  gradual  approach  towards  recovery 
is  obferved,  and  breathing  returned,  let  the  perfon  be  put  into  a warm 
bed,  and  if  difpoled  to  fleep,  as  is  generally  the  cafe,  give  no  didurb- 
ance,  and  he  will  awake  almod  perfectly  recovered. 

The  above  methods  are  to  be  ufed  with  vigor  for  three  or  four  hours; 
for  it  is  a vulgar  and  dangerous  opinion  to  fuppofe  perfons  are  irreco- 
verable, becaufe  life  does  not  foon  make  its  appearance ; an  opinion 
that  has  configned  an  immenfe  number  to  the  grave,  who  might  have 
been  reftored  to  life  by  refolution  and  perfeverance. 

Bleeding  diould  never  be  employed  in  fuch  cafes,  unlefs  by  the  di- 
rection of  one  of  the  medical  aililtants,  or  fome  other  refpeCtable  gen- 
tleman of  the  faculty,  who  has  paid  attention  to  tlie  fubjeCt  of  fuf- 
pended  animation. 

On  the  firlt  alarm  of  any  perfon  being  drowned,  let  hot  water,  flour 
of  muftard,  warm  blankets,  hot  flannels,  flat  bottles  filled  with  hot 
water,  a heated  warming-pan,  bellows,  brandy,  hartfhorn  drops,  and 
an  electrifying  machine,  be  procured.  Thefe  articles  being  immedi- 
ately employed,  may  be  productive  of  reftoring  many  ufeful  and  valu- 
able lives. 

The  common  people  will  often  reftore  life  by  purfuing  the  plans  now 
recommended ; but  if  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  can  be  obtained,  their 
afliftance  fhould  be  immediately  requefted,  as  their  (kill  will  lead  them 
judicioufly  to  vary  the  methods  of  treatment,  and,  in  a variety  of  acci- 
dents, many  more  lives  will  be  reftored  to  the  community  and  to  their 
families. 

The  above  means  of  redoration  have  proved  efficacious  in  apparent 
fudden  death,  by  convulfions,  fuft'ocations,  intoxication,  hanging,  in- 
tenfe  cold,  and  the  tremendous  ftroke  of  lightning. — When  perfons 
are  froft  bitten,  they  fhould  be  rubbed  witli  fnow,  previous  to  their 
being  brought  into  a warm  room.  In  fuffocation,  occafioned  by  the 
fumes  of  fulplntr,  charcoal,  &c.  dafhing  the  face  and  bread  with  cold 
water  has  been  known  to  rcflore  life. 

***  Publicans  and  others,  who  have  been  deterred  from  receiving 
the  apparently  dead  into  their  houfes,  or  giving  immediate  afliftance, 
under  an  apprehenfion  of  legal  punifhment  or  penalties,  are  now  in- 
formed, that  the  Committee  have  obtained  the  following  opinion  of  an 
eminent  Special  Pleader: — “ It  is  a mifdemeanour  by  the  common 
“ law,  and  an  indictable  offence,  to  prevent  the  Coroner  from  doing 
“ his  duty,  or  to  obdruCthim  in  the  execution  of  it.  But  the  med- 
“ dling  with  a body  apparently  dead,  for  the  purpofe  of  preferving  life, 
“ is  not  a uanfgreflion  of  the  law  in  either  of  thefe  refpefts;  nor  do  I 
“ know  any  ftatutc  by  which  fuch  an  aCt  is  prohibited.” — All  perfons 
who  immediately  admit  the  drowned,  or  otherwife  fuffocated,  and  af- 
ford aflidance  in  the  various  indances  of  apparent  death,  will  be  in- 
demnified by  the  Managers  of  this  lnftitution;  and  are  informed  that 
the  charges  of  burial,  in  unfuccefsful  cafes,  will  be  paid  by  the  Royal 
Humane  Society . 
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A. 

ALMONDcuftards,  to  make, 
303.  Almotid  cheefecakes, 
305.  An  almond  cake,  309, 
Almond  puffs,  3 1 2.  Almond 
•foup,  192.  Another  way,  ib. 
A baked  almond  pudding, 
357.  A boiled  almond  pud- 
ding, ib.  Almond  hog’s  pud- 
dings, ib.  Almond  fraze, 
303.  Almond  fraze,  284.  To 
preferve  almonds  dry,  326. 
Amulet,  to  make,  252.  With 
onions,  253.  With  afpara- 
gus,  252. 

Anchovy  fauce,  to  make,  242, 
Angelica,  to  candy,  3 15. 

Anodyne  draught,  428. 

Appetite,  want  of,  how  cured, 
370. 

Apricot,  to  dry,  316.  To  pre- 
ferve, 326.  To  preferve  green, 
ib.  Apricot  jam,  324.  Con- 
ferve  of,  328.  Marmalade  of, 
335.  Apricot  pudding,  258. 
Apple  marmalade,  how  made, 
336.  Apple  puddings  257. 
Another  way,  258.  Apple 
dumplings,  ib.  A floating 
ifland  of  apples,  342.  Apple 
fraze,  284. 

Artichoke  bottoms,  to  fricaflee, 
219.  With  eggs,  249.  To 
fry,  ib.  To  ragoo,  ib.  Ar- 
tichokes, to  drcfs,  358.  To 


fricaflee  artichoke  - bottoms, 
220. 

Afparagus , to  ragoo,  252.  A f- 
paragus  and  eggs,  ib.  Amu- 
let of  afparagus,  ib.  To  drefs, 
358.  Afparagus  foup,  201. 

Ajlringent  mixture,  to  make,  425. 
Aftringent  powder,  427. 

B. 

Bacon,  to  make,  354.  Another 
way,  ib. 

Bake,  to  bake  a leg  of  beef,  52. 
Lamb  and  rice,  116.  Pigeons, 

' 164.  Turbot,  221.  A cod’s 
head,  225.  Herrings,  228. 
Mackarel,  231.  Sprats,  238. 
A pig,  122.  Pears,  254. 

Barbecued  pig,  1 19. 

Barberries,  to  preferve  for  tarts, 
331- 

Bark,  decoction  of,  432.  Tinc- 
ture of,  424.  Infufionsof,  430. 
Compound  decodtions  of,  432. 

Barley  - water,  347.  Another 
way,  ib.  Barley  foup,  207. 
Barley  cream,  318.  Scotch 
barley  broth,  21 1 . 

Bajilicutn,  yellow,  to  make,  422. 

Batter  pudding,  how  made,  258. 
Another,  259. 

Beans,  to  drefs,  358.  French 
beans,  359. 

Beef,  to  roafl:,  3.  Cold  roafl: 
beef,  family  fafhion,  ib.  Made 
difh.es  of,  40.  A- la-mode,  41. 
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Another  way,  ib.  Another 
way,  42.  A-Ia-daube,  ib. 
Tremblant,  43.  Another 
way,  ib.  /A-la-royal,  44. 
Beef  olives,  ib.  Beef  l’ecar- 
late,  or  fcarlet  beef,  45.  Ano- 
ther way,  ib.  A fricando  of 
beef,  ib.  Another  way,  46. 
To  ragoo  a piece  of  beef,  ib. 
To  ftew  a rump  of,  47.  Ano- 
ther way,  ib.  Rump  au  ra- 
gout, ib.  A rump  fmoked, 
48.  To  force  the  infide  of  a 
firloin,  ib.  Another  way,  ib. 
To  broil  beef-fteaks,  ib.  Ano- 
ther way,  49.  To  fry  beef- 
fteaks,  ib.  Another  way,  ib. 
Another  way,  50.  To  ftew 
beef-fteaks,  ib.  Another  way, 
ib.  Beef-fteaks  rolled,  31. 
A rib  of  beef  glafte  with  fpi- 
nach,  ib.  A porcupine  of  the 
flat  ribs,  52.  To  bake  a leg 
of,  ib.  To  drefs  a filler  of, 
ib.  Another  way,  55.  Bouillie 
/ beef,  ib.  Reef  in  epigram, 
ib.  To  roaft  ox  palates,  54. 
To  ftew  ox  palates,  ib.  To 
broil  ox  palates,  55.  To  ra- 
goo ox  palates,  ib.  Slices  of 
fillet  of  beef  with  clear  gravy 
and  rocombole,  ib.  A mock 
hare  of  a bullok’s  heart,  56. 
To  roaft  a a bullok’s  heart, 
ib.  Cold  roaft  beef  marinad- 
ed, ib.  Cold  roaft  beef,  fa- 
mily fafhion,  57.  Collops  of 
cold  beef,  ib.  To  ftevv  neat’s 
tongue,  ib.,  Neats’  tongues, 
with  a relifliing  fauce,  ib. 
To  force  a neat’s  tongue,  58. 
To  marinade  neats’  tongues, 
ib.  A neat’s  tongue  en  cre- 
pine,  a neat’s  tongue  in  a veal 
caul,  ib.  To  force  a neat’s 
tongue  and  udder,  59.  To 
pot  neats’ tongues,  ib.  Hodge- 


prdge  of  beef  with  favoys,  ib; 
Btef-tea,  to  make,  346. 

Beer,  how  to  recover  when  turn- 
ed four,  367.  An  excellent 
compofition  to  keep  beer,  ib. 
Another  way,  ib.  To  flop 
the  fret  in  beer,  368.  Tore- 
cover  dead  beer,  ib.  To  fine 
beer,  ib.  To  cure  cloudy 
beer, ib. 

Bills  of  fare,  adapted  to  the  re- 
fpedtive  months,  xv,  to  xx. 

Bills  of  fare  for  little  fuppers, 
xxi,  xxii. 

Birds,  fmall,  to  drefs  in  favoury 
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Bifcuits,  common,  how  to  make, 
311.  Naples,  ib.  French,  31  2. 
Savoy,  ib.  Drop  bifcuits,  ib. 

Blanc-mange,  how  to  make  with 
ifinglafs,  338.  Clear  blanc 
mange,  ib.  Blanc  mange  with 
a preferved  orange,  ib. 

Bleeding  at  the  nofe,  403. 

Blood,  Tpitting  of,  396. 

Bolling,  preliminary  hints  and 
obfervations  on,  22.  To  boil 
a ham,  23.  Another  way,  ib. 
Another  way  ,ib.  Another  way, 
24.  A tongue,  ib.  Another 
way,  ib.  Another  way,  ib. 
A chicken,  Z5.  A fowl,  ib. 
Another  way,  ib.  A turkey, 
26.  Another  way,  ib.  A 
duck,  28.  A duck  or  rabbit 
with  onions,  ib.  Pigeons,  29. 
Another  way,  ib.  A partridge, 
ib.  Another  way,  ib.  Ano- 
ther way,  30.  Pheafants,  ib. 
Woodcocks,  ib.  Pickled  pork, 
ib.  Pigs’  petitoes,  31.  Sal- 
mon crifp,  ib.  Another  way, 
ib.  Another  way,  32.  A 
cod’s  head  and  fhoulders,  ib. 
Another  way,  ib.  Cod,  33. 
Salt  cod,  ib.  Cod  founds, 
ib.  A turbot,  ib.  Another 
* way, 
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way,  34.  A pike,  ib.  Ano- 
ther way,  35.  Sturgeon,  ib. 
Another  way,  ib.  Mackarel, 
36.  Another  way,  ib.  Plaice 
or  flounders,  ib.  Another 
way,  37.  Soals,  ib.  Another 
way,  ib.  Another  way,  38. 
Herrings,  ib.  Another  way, 
ib.  Eels.ib.  Another  way,  39. 
A calPs  head,  76.  Afhoulder 
of  mutton  and  onion  fauce, 
98.  A leg  of  lamb  and  loin 
fried, 113.  Another  way,  1 14. 
Ducks  the  French  way,  154. 
Ducks  with  onion  fauce,  153. 
Ducks  a la  Fran^oife,  ib. 
Pigeons  with  bacon,  163. 
Pigeons  with  boiled  rice,  165. 
Bolus  pefloral,  424.  pe£toral, 
ib.  Aflringent,  ib.  Diapho- 
retic, ib. 

Bottling , malt  liquors,  366. 
Brawn,  mock,  127. 

Bread  pudding  to  make,  259. 

A nice  bread  pudding,  ib. 
Brewing,  general  rules  for,  362. 
Brewing  veflels  to  be  kept 
clean,  361.  Proper  time  for 
brewing,  363. 

Broccoli , to  drefs,  358. 

Broiling  beef-fteaks,  48.  Ano- 
ther way,  49.  Mutton  fteaks, 
108.  Pork  fteaks,  128. 
Chickens,  15  1.  Another  way. 
152.  Pigeons,  163.  Par- 
tridges with  fweet  herbs,  168. 
Salmon,  222.  Sturgeon,  224. 
Cod,  Z26.  Crimp  cod,  227. 
Cod  founds,  ib.  Whitings  or 
haddocks,  230.  Mackarel 
whole,  231.  Eels,  238.  Eggs, 
255.  Potatoes,  253. 

Broth,  mutton,  how  to  mike, 
210.  Another  wav,  21  x.  Veal 
broth,  i . Scotch  barley  broth, 
ib.  Beef  broth,  2 1 2.  Strong 
Beef  broth  to  keep  for  ufe,  ib. 
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Jelly  broth,  ib.  Chicken 
broth,  ib.  Broth  to  fweeten 
the  fharpnefs  of  the  blood, 
213. 

Browning,  for  made  diflies,  41. 
Burns,  to  cure,  372,  428. 

Buying  and  Jelling,  table  for, 
XXX. 

C. 

Cabbage,  to  drefs,  338. 

Cakes,  general  observations  on, 

307.  Cake,  bride,  how  to 
make,  ib.  A pound  cake, 

308.  A plain  plum  cake,  ib. 
A good  plum  cake,  ib.  A 
common  feed  cake,  ib.  A 
rich  feed  cake,  309.  A good 
common  cake,  ib.  Portugal 
cakes,  ib.  A plain  cake,  ib. 
An  almond  cake,  ib.  Qjueen 
cakes,  ib.  Shrewflbury  cakes, 
310.  Bath  cakes,  ib.  Little 
fine  cakes,  ib.  Orange  cakes, 
ib.  Little  currant  cakes,  31 1. 
Heart  cakes,  ib. 

Calamine,  ointment  of,  to  make, 
422. 

Calf  s head,  to  boil,  76.  The 
German  way,  ib.  Calf’s  head, 
to  ftew,  77.  To  roaft,  78. 
To  hafh,  ib.  To  haflr  brown, 
.79.  To  hafh  white,  ib  To 
hafh  cold,  ib.  To  grill,  80. 
Calf’s  head  furprize,  75. 
Another  way,  ib.  To  drefs  a 
calf’s  head  the  heft  way,  80. 
To  collar  a calf’s  head  to  eat 
like  brawn,  81.  Calf’s  ears 
with  lettuce,  ib.  Calf’s  ears 
fried,  ib.  Calf’s  ears  houfe- 
wire  fifhion,  82  A midcalf, 
ib.  CalPs  heart  roafled,  ib. 
A calf’s  liver  roafted,  83.  To 
ftew  a calf’s  liver,  ib.  A calf’s 
liver,  with  Aval  ots,  ib.  A 
calf’s  liver  in  a caul,  ib.  A 
calf’s  pluck,  84.  Calf’s  feet 
G g 2 with 
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with  forcemeat,  ib.  Calf’s 
feet  with  lemon  fauce,  ib. 
Ragoo  with  calves’  feet,  ib. 
Calves’  feet  and  chaldron  in 
the  Italian  way,  85.  Calf’s 
brains  fried,  86.  Calf’s  brains 
fried  with  rice,  ib.  Calf’s 
chitterlings,  go.  Calf’s  foot 
jelly,  91.  Another  way,  ib. 
Savoury  Calf’s  foot  jelly,  93. 
Another  way,  ib.  Calf’s  head 
foup,  202. 

Candying , obfervations  on,  314. 
To  boil  fugar,  candy  height, 
ib.  To  candy  cafsia,  ib. 
Candied  orange  flowers,  3 1 3. 
To  candy  ginger,  ib.  Lemon 
or  orange  peel,  ib.  Angelica, 
ib.  Orange  chips,  316.  Cin- 
namon, ib. 

Capillairc,  to  make,  347. 

Carp , to  drefs  a brace  of,  233. 
To  flew  white,  234.  To  flew 
brown,  ib.  To  flew  the  beft 
way,  ib.  Carp  a la  Jacobine, 
23;;.  Carp  au  bleu,  ib.  To 
fry,  ib.  Carp  or  tench,  to 
flew,  ib.  Carp  roes,  to  fri- 
caflee,  218. 

Carrot  pudding,  how  to  make. 


Cajk,  mufty,  how  recovered,  367. 

CaJJia , to  candy,  314. 

Caudle,  white,  to  make,  346. 
Brown,  ib. 

CauliJlD'wers,  to  ragoo,  253.  To 
drefs,  359. 

Celery , a rago  of,  249.  Another 
way,  ib.  To  fry,  250. 

Chardoons , to  fry,  2 54;  Char- 
doons,  a la  fromage,  ib. 

Cherries,  to  preferve  with  the 
leaves  and  ftalks  green,  328. 
To  preferve  morel  cherries, 
333.  Conferve  of,  327.  Cherry 
jam,  324. 


Cheefecakes,  fine,  304.  Common, 
303.  Almond,  ib.  Lemon,  ibJ 
Bread,  ib.  The  French  way, 
ib.  Citron,  306.  Rice,  ib. 

Chars,  to  pot,  295. 

Chickens , to  roaft,  13.  Another 
way,  14.  To  boil,  25. 
Chickens,  in  favoury  jelly, 
146.  Cavalier  falhion,  147. 
To  make  artificial  chickens 
or  pigeons,  ib.  Chicken  in 
jelly,  ib.  Chicken  after  the 
Scotch  manner,  148.  Roaft- 
ed  with  forcemeat  and  cu- 
cumbers, ib.  A currey  the 
Indian  way,  ib.  To  flew 
chicken,  149.  To  force 
chickens,  ib.  Stewed  chickens 
or  matlot,  ib.  Chickens  chi- 
ringrate,  150.  In  afpic,  ib. 
Chickens  in  the  Italian  fa- 
fhion,  ib.  Chickens  and 
tongues,  15 1.  Chicken  pul- 
led, ib.  To  fry  cold  chicken, 
ib.  To  broil  chickens,  ib. 
Another  way,  152.  To  mince 
a chicken,  or  veal,  for  perfons 
fick  or  weak,  ib.  Chickens* 
feet  with  forcemeat,  ib. 

Chilblains,  to  cure,  376. 

Cinnamon,  to  candy,  316. 

Chips,  orange,  to  candy,  ib. 

Citrons,  to  preferve  white,  333. 

Clyfter,  laxative,  422.  Carmi- 
native, 423.  Oily  ib.  Tur- 
pentine, ib. 

Cod,  to  boil,  33.  To  boil  a cod's 
head  and  Ihoulders,  32.  Ano- 
ther way,  ib.  To  boil  fait 
cod,  33.  To  boil  cod  founds, 
ib.  Cod.  to  flew,  225.  Cod’s 
head,  to  bake,  ib.  Head  and 
flioulders,  to  drefs,  ib.  Cod, 
to  broil,  226.  Salt  cod,  to 
drefs,  ib.  Frefli  cod  with 
fweet  herbs,  ib.  To  crimp 
cod,  ib.  To  drefs  cod  founds, 

227. 
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.227.  To  broil  cod  founds, 
lb.  To  broil  crimp  cod,  ib. 
Sauce  for  a cod’s  head,  239. 
Codlings,  to  pickle,  292.  To 
preferve,  334.  Codling  cream, 
318.  Codling  pudding,  260. 
Colds,  to  cure,  372,  431. 

Colic,  how  to  cure,  372: 

Collaring,  general  obfervations 
on,  297.  To  collar  beef,  ib. 
A bread  of  veal,  ib.  Flat 
ribs  of'  beef,  298.  A calf’s 
head,  ib.  A pig,  299.  Ve- 
nifon,  ib.  A bread  of  mutton, 
300.  Salmon,  ib.  Eels,  ib. 
Mackarel,  301.  Mock  brawn, 
300. 

Colours,  ufed  in  confe&icnary  : 
The  red,  how  to  make,  306. 
The  blue,  307.  The  yellow, 
ib.  The  green,  itr. 

Colouring,  for  flummery,  or  jel- 
lies, how  to  make,  342, 
Conferee,  of  cherries,  327.  Of 
red  rofes,  or  any  other  flowers, 
ib.  Of  apricots,  328.  Of 
red  rofes,  430.  Of  floes,  43 1 . 
Confumption , to  cure,  375. 

Corns,  a remedy  for,  434. 
Coftinjenefs,  how  to  cure,  377. 
Cramp,  how  to  cure,  378. 

Cough,  how  to  cure,  ib. 

Cream,  codling,  how  to  make, 
318.  Cream  with  eggs,  317. 
Pidachia  cream,  318.  Coffee 
cream,  ib.  Barley  cream,  ib. 
Ice  cream,  ib.  Hartfhorn 
cream,  319.  Blanched  cream, 
ib.  White  cream,  ib.  Orange 
cream,  ib.  Spanifh  cream, 

320.  Steeple  cream,  ib.  Snow 
and  cream,  ib.  Burnt  cream, 

321.  Lemon  peel  with  cream, 
ib.  Pompadour  cream,  ib. 

Crujl,  fhort,  how  to  make,  270. 
Cucumbers , to  dew,  250.  To 
ragoo,  ib.  With  egg?,  ib. 
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Stuffed  with  forcemeat,  ib. 
To  pickle,  286.  To  pickle 
in  flices,  ib.  To  preferve, 
330. 

Cullis,  for  all  forts  of  ragoos  and 
rich  fauces,  246.  For  all  forts 
of  butchers’  meat,  ib.  For 
fifh,  247.  Flam  cullis,  ib.  A 
white  cullis,  ib.  A family 
cullis. 

Currants,  to  dry  in  bunches,  317. 
Red  or  white  currant  jelly, 
323.  Black  currant  jelly,  ib. 
Black  currant  jam,  324.  To 
preferve  red  currants  in 
bunches,  328.  Another  way, 
ib.  Currants  in  jelly,  ib. 

Currey,  in  the  Indian  way,  14S. 

Cujlards , plain,  how  to  make, 
303  Another  way,  ib.  Baked, 
ib.  Altnond  cuilards,  ib  Ano- 
ther way,  ib.  Orange,  304. 
Lemon,  ib.  Rice,  ib. 

Cyder,  to  make,  368.  To  fine, 
369.  How  managed  after  it 
has  been  fined,  ib. 

D. 

Damafcene,  dumplings  of,  ho'w 
to  make,  260.  To  dry,  316. 
To  preferve,  327. 

Diuretic  mixture,  to  make,  425. 
Diuretic  draught,  428. 

Dropfy,  to  cure,  379. 

Dry , damafcenes,  to  dry,  316. 
Greengages,  314.  Apricots, 
316.  Pear  plums,  317.  Cur- 
rants in  bunches,  ib. 

Ducks,  to  road,  14.  Another 
way,  ib.  Sauce  for  a duck, 
II.  To  road  wild  ducks  or 
teal,  15.  The  bed  way  to 
drefs  a wild  duck,  ib.  To 
boil  a duck,  28.  Another 
way,  ib.  Another  way,  ib. 
Ducks  ala  braze,  153.  Ano- 
ther way,  ib.  Macedonian 
ducks,  ib.  Ducks  a la  mode, 
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154.  To  boil  ducks  the  French 
way,  ib:  To  boil  ducks  with 
onion  fauce,  155.  Wild  ducks, 
wigeons,  oreallerlings,  in  per- 
fcdtion,  ib.  Ducks  a la  Fran- 
coife,  ib.  To  drefs  a duck 
with  green  peas,  ib.  Another 
way,  ^56.  To  halh  a wild 
duck,  ib.  To  halh  ducks  dif- 
ferent ways,  ib.  Another 
way,  157.  to  drefs  a wild 
duck  in  perfedtion,  ib.  To 
Hew  ducks,  ib. 

Duckling,  rolled,  157. 

Dumplings,  apple,  258.  Dama- 
scene, 260.  Hard,  261.  Nor- 
folk, 263.  Yeaft,  267. 

Dyfeutery,  eleftuary  for,  421. 

E. 

Ear-ach,  to  cure,  406. 

Eels,  to  boil,  38.  Another  way, 
39'.  To  fricaflee,  217.  To 
pitchcock  237.  Another  way, 
ib.  Eels,  a la  Nivdrnois,  ib. 
To  (lew,  238.  To  broil,  ib. 
To  fry,  ib. 

Eggs , to  force,  253.  To  broil, 
ib.  Duchefs  fafhion,  ib.  Eggs 
and  broccoli,  ib.  Spinach  and 
eggs  ib.  To  poach  with  toads, 
256.  Eggs  with  faufages,  ib. 
Egg  fauce,  241.  Egg  foup, 
207.  Eggs  with  cream,  317. 

Elixir,  ftomachic,  to  make,  425. 
Paragoric,  ib. 

Emollient,  ointment,  to  make, 
422. 

Eringo  roots,  how  to  prcferve, 

334* 

F. 

Fleas,  to  deftroy,  437.  Another 
way,  ib. 

Fifi>-pond,  how  to  make,  343. 

Fijh,  white  fauce  for,  243. 

Flounders,  to  boil,  36.  Another 
way,  ib.  To  fricaflee,  218. 
To  flew,  229. 


Flummery,  to  make,  339.  Ano- 
ther way,  ib.  Hartlhorn  flum- 
mery, ib.  Wellh  flummery, 
ib.  Yellow  flummery,  340. 
Solomon’s  temple  in  flum- 
mery, ib.  Oatmeal  flummery, 
ib.  French  flummery,  ib. 
Colouring  for  flummery  or 
jellies,  342. 

Force  the  inflde  of  a firloin  of 
beef,  48,  Another  way,  ib. 
To  force  a neat’s  tongue,  38. 
Sweet-breads,  71.  Another 
way,  ib.  To  force  a leg  of 
mutton,  93.  A leg  of  lamb, 
113.  A hind  quarter  of  houfe 
lamb,  114.  To  force  hogs’ 
ears,  127.  A fowl  with  a ra- 
goo of  oyflers,  141.  A fowl, 

143.  To  force  chickens,  149. 
To  force  eggs,  255. 

Forcemeat  balls,  flow  to  make, 
244. 

Fowls,  to  road,  12.  Another 
way,  13.  Another  way,  ib. 
To  boil  a fowl,  25.  Another 
way,  ib.  To  make  fauce  for 
fowls,  26.1  To  roait  with 
chefnuts,  141.  To  force  with 
a ragoo  of  oyflers,  ib.  A fowl 
with  a (harp  fauce,  ib.  A 
fowl  a la  braze,  142.  Ano- 
ther way,  ib.  A fowl  with  its 
own  gravy,  ib.  A ragoo  of 
fowls,  143.  To  force  a fowl, 
ib.  A fowl  fervant  faihion, 

144.  To  marinade  a fowl, 
ib.  Fowls  (tufted,  ib.  To 
hafti  fowls,  145.  Another 
way,  ib.  Pullets  a la  St. 
Menehout,  ib.  To  flew  a 
fowl,  146.  A nice  way  to 
drefs  a cold  fowl,  ib.  To  drefs 
a cold  fowl  or  pigeon,  ib. 

French  beans,  to  drels,  359. 

Fricajfee,  of  chickens,  to  make, 
213.  Brown,  of  chickens  or 

rabbits,  . 
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rabbits,  ib.  White  of  chick- 
ens or  rabbits,  214.  Brown 
of  rabbits,  ib.  White  of  rab- 
bits. To  fricaflee  tripe,  ib. 
Another  way,  152.  To  fri- 
ca/Tee  ox  palates,  ib.  Ano- 
ther way,  ib.  Calves’  tongues, 
216.  Neats’  tongues,  ib. 
Calf’s  feet,  ib.  Pigeons,  ib. 
Lamb  cutlets,  ib.  Sweet- 
breads brown,  217.  Sweet- 
breads white,  ib.  Eels,  ib. 
Carp  roes,  218.  Flounders 
and  plaice,  ib.  Scate  or 
Thornback,  ib.  Cod  founds, 

219.  Oykers,  ib.  Eggs,  ib. 
Mulhrooms,  ib.  Artichoke 
bottoms,  ib.  Skirrets,  220. 

Fritters,  common,  282.  Straw- 
berry fritters,  283.  Plain,  ib. 
Tanfey,  ib.  Currant,  ib. 
Royal,  ib.  Apple,  284. 
Hally,  ib  Water,  ib.  Fine, 
ib. 

Fruit,  how  preferved  green, 
331- 

Frying,  beef- (leaks,  49.  Ano- 
ther way,  ib.  Another  way, 
50.  Sweetbreads,  73.  Calf’s 
ears,  81.  Calf’s  brains,  86. 
Cold  veal,  90.  A loin  of 
lamb,  1 14.  A neck  or  loin 
of  lamb,  ii8.  Lambs’ rumps 
of  a bright  colour,  119. 
Cold  chicken,  151.  A turbot, 

220.  Herrings,  227.  Ano- 
ther way,  ib.  Soals,  230. 
Another  way,  ib.  To  fry 
whitings,  ib.  Another  way, 
ib.  Trout  or  perch,  232. 
Carp,  235.  Tench,  236. 
Perch,  ib.  Smelts,  237.  Eels, 
238.  Artichoke  bottoms,  249. 
Celery,  250.  Potatoes,  233. 
Chardoons,  254.  Another 
wsty,  ib. 


G. 

Giblets,  a la  turtle,  132.  To 
Hew  giblets,  ib.  Another  way, 
ib.  Giblet  foup,  202. 

Ginger,  to  candy,  315. 

Gingerbread,  to  make,  3 1 1 . 

Golden  pi ppens,  to  preferve,  329. 

Geo/e,  green,  to  road,  xo.  Ano- 
ther way  to  roall  a goofe,  ib. 
Another  way,  ix.  Goofe  a la 
mode,  130.  To  marinade  a 
goofe,  1 3 1 . To  ragoo  a goofe, 
ib.  To  fmoke  a goofe,  132. 

Goofeberry  fool,  to  make,  348. 
Pudding,  260.  Jam,  325.  To 
preferve,  whole,  ib. 

Gravy,  brown,  without  meat, 
208.  Good  brown  gravy,  209. 
For  a turkey,  fowl,  or  ragoo, 
ib.  To  make  gravy,  ib. 
Gravy  for  a fowl  when  you 
have  neither  meat  nor  gravy 
ready,  210.  Beef  gravy,  ib. 
Mutton  or  veal  gravy,  ib.  A 
itrong  filh  gravy,  ib. 

Goulard's  extradl  of  Saturn,  how 
to  make,  428. 

Gout,  receipt  for,  380. 

Grapes,  to  preferve,  329. 

Grateful,  pudding,  to  make, 
261 . 

Gravel,  and  Hone,  receipt  for, 
381. 

Greengage,  plums,  to  preferve, 

333- 

Grilling,  a calf’s  head,  80.  A 
breall  of  mutton,  98.  Ano- 
ther way,  ib. 

Gruel,  water,  to  make,  346-.- 
Barley  gruel,  347. 

Gum  guiacum,  tincture  of,  to 
make,  423. 

H. 

Haddocks,  to  broil,  230. 

Ham,  to  cure,  354.  Another 
way,  ib. 

Ham , 
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Ham,  to  boil,  23-  Another  way, 
ib.  Another  way,  ib.  Ano- 
ther way,  24.  To  make  mut- 
ton hams,  96.  Hams  a.  la 
braze,  126.  To  roaft  a ham 
or  a gammon  of  bacon,  12 7. 
Ham  with  eggs  and  toalted 
bread,  129. 

Hair,  how  to  thicken  and  make 
grow  on  a bald  part,  438.  To 
make  black,  ib.  Another 

more  fimple  method,  ib. 

Hare,  to  roaft,  18.  Another 

way,  19.  Sweet  fauce  for  a 
bare,  9.  Different  forts  of 
fauce  for  a hare,  19.  To  flo- 
xendine  a hare,  175.  Todrefs 
a hare,  ib.  Hare  a la  daube, 
176.  To  fcare  a hare,  ib.  A 
hare  civet,  177.  To  flew  a 
hare,  ib.  To  hodge-podge  a 
hare,  ib.  To  jug  a hare,  178. 
To  hafh  a hare,  ib.  Another 
way,  ib.  To  collar  a hare, 
ib.  Hare  cake,  179.  Hare 
cake  in  jelly,  ib.  Leveret  kid 
fafhion,  ib.  Hare  foup,  190. 

Hodge-podge , of  a hare,  177. 

Hajh,  a calf’s  head,  78.  Ano- 
ther way  brown,  79.  Another 
way  white,  ib.  To  haih  a 
cold  calf’s  head,  ib.  Veal, 
89.  Mutton,  105.  Another 
way,  106.  Cold  mutton,  ib. 
A turkey,  140.  Another  way, 
ib.  fowls,  145.  Another 
way,  ib.  A wild  duck,  156. 
Ducks  different  ways,  ib. 
Anotherway,  157.  Partridges, 
168.  A hare,  178.  Another 
way,  ib. 

Head-ach,  receipt  for,  404. 

Heart-burn , receipt  for,  407. 

Herrings,  to  boil,  38-  Another 
way,  ib.  To  drefs  ib.  ho 
fry,  ib.  Another  way,  ib. 


Herrings  with  fnuftard  fauce!* 
228.  To  bake,  ib. 

Hiera  pier  a,  tindture  of,  to  make, 

423> 

Hiccup,  to  cure,  409. 

Hog' s head  au  fanglier,  or  wild 
boar  fafhion,  125.  Hog’s 

head  like  brawn,  126.  Hog’^ 
ears  to  force,  127.  Hogi’ 

tails  of  different  fafhions,  128. 
Hogs’  feet  brazed  and  broil- 
ed, ib.  Hogs’  paddings,  257. 

Hooping  cough,  to  cure,  283; 

Houfe-keeping  book , fpecimen  of, 
xxiii,  xxiv. 

Humane  Society,  their  method  of 
reftoring  apparently  drowned 
perf'ons,  439. 

Hung-beef,  to  make,  355.  Ano« 
ther  way,  ib. 

Hunting  pudding,  to  make,  261. 
L J. 

Jam,  cherry,  to  make,  324. 
Red  rafpberry,  ib.  Apricot, 
ib.  Black  currant,  ib.  Green 
goofe berry,  325. 

Jaundice,  to  cure,  384.  Pill  for, 

427- 

Ice-cream,  to  make,  318. 

Icing,  for  cakes,  how  to  make, 
313. 

Jelly,  hartlhorn,  322.  Another 
way,  ib.  Calves’ feet,  ib.  Red 
or  white  currant,  323.  Black 
currant,  ib.  Orange,  ib.  Rafp- 
berry, ib.  Ifinglafs,  ib.  Rib- 
band, ib.  A pig  in  jelly,  122. 
A turkey  in  jelly,  137.  Chick- 
ens in  jelly,  147*  Chickens 
in  favoury  jelly,  146.  Small 
birds  in  favoury  jelly,  173. 
Hare  cake  in  jelly,  179- 
broth,  212.  Smelts  in  fa- 
roury  jelly,  237.  Hartlhorn 
jelly  322. 
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ufon,  bitter,  to  make,  430. 
For  the  palfy,  ib. 

Iron-mould , to  take  out  of  linen, 

437*  „ . 

IJland , floating,  how  to  make, 
342.  Floating  ifland  of  ap- 
ples, ib.  Floating  ifland  of 
chocolate,  ib.  A defert  ifland, 

ib. 

IJfue,  ointment,  to  make,  42Z. 

Italian  pudding,  to  make,  262. 

Itch , to  cure,  385. 

L. 

Latnb , to  roaft,  3.  Lamb’s  head, 
to  drefs,  111.  Lamb’s  head 
with  parfley  juice,  ib.  Lamb’s 
head  and  purtenance,  ib. 
Lamb’s  head  with  pontiff 
fauce,  112.  To  itew  a lamb’s 
head,  ib.  Lamb’s  head  Conde 
fafhion,  113.  Leg  of  lamb, 
to  force,  ib.  Leg  of,  to  boil, 
and  loin  fried,  ib.  Another 
way,  1 14.  Loin  of,  to  fry, 
ib.  Fore  quarter  of,  to  ra- 
goo,  ib.  To  force  a hind 
quarter  of  houfe  lamb,  ib. 
Two  hind  quarters  of  lamb 
with  fpinach,  115.  To  force 
a hind  quarter  of  lamb,  ib. 
To  bake  lamb  and  rice  116. 
Shoulder  of,  dauphin  fafhion, 
ib.  ‘Shoulder  of,  neighbour 
fafhion,  ib.  Lamb’s  fweet- 
breads,  ib.  A difh  of  lambs’ 
bits,  1 17.  Lamb  chops  en 
cafarole,  ib.  Lamb  chops 
larded,  ib.  Grafs  lamb  fteaks, 
1 1 8.  Houfe  lamb  fteaks,  ib. 
To  fry  a neck  or  loin  of  lamb, 
ib.  Lambs’  ears  with  forrel, 
ib.  Lambs’  rumps  fried  of  a 
bright  colour,  119.  Lamb 
cutlets  fricafleed,  216. 

Larks , to  roaft,  16.  Another 
way,  ib.  Larks  pear  fafhion, 
1 74.  Larks  a la  Francoife, 


ib.  A ragoo  of  larks,  ib. 

Leach , obfervations  on,  as  a 
weather  glafs,  438. 

Lemon  pudding,  to  make,  262. 
To  preferve  lemons,  334.  Le- 
mon fyllabub,  337.  Lemon 
peel  with  cream,  321. 

Lemonade,  to  make,  348. 

Lenitive  eledluary , to  make,  421* 

Leveret,  kid  fafhion,  179. 

Lice,  a liniment  to  deftroy,  437. 

Life,  how  to  prolong,  415. 

Lobfters,  to  roaft,  20,  Another 
way,  21.  Another  way,  ib. 
Another  way,  ib. 

Logwood,  decodlion  of,  431. 

Loofenefs,  or  diarrhoea,  to  cure, 
386. 

M. 

Mackarel,  to  boil,  36.  Another 
way,  ib.  Mackarel  a la  maitre 
d’hotel,  231.  To  broil  whole, 
ib.  Another  way,  ib.  Mac- 
karel au  court  boullion,  ib. 
To  bake,  ib. 

Mad  dog,  bite  of.  Dr.  Mead’s 
prefcription  for,  371. 

Made  dijhes,  general  rules  to  be 
obferved  in,  40.  Browning 
for,  41. 

Marketing  tables,  [from  i-|-d.  to 
is.  per  pound,  xxv,  to  xxix. 

Marmalade,  of  oranges,  how  to 
make,  334.  Red  quince  mar- 
malade, 335.  White  quince 
marmalade,  ib.  Apricot  mar- 
malade, ib.  Tranfparent  mar- 
malade, ib.  Apple  marma- 
lade, 336. 

Marrow  pudding,  to  make,  262. 
Another  way,  ib. 

Mead,  to  make,  353.  Cowflip 
mead,  ib. 

Mead,  Do&or,  his  receipt  for 
the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  371. 

Milk,  foup,  to  make,  208.  Milk 
foup  the  Dutch  way,  ib. 

H h Millet 
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Millet  pudding , to  make,  262. 

Mince  pies,  to  make,  276.  Ano- 
ther way,  ib. 

Melancholy,  to  cure,  412. 

Monthly  lijl  of  things  in  feafon, 
from  January  to  December, 
ix,  toxiv. 

Moonjhine,  to  make,  342. 

Mujhroom,  to  ragoo,  251.  Ano- 
ther way,  ib.  To  ftevv,  ib. 
To  make  mulh'room  loaves, 
ib.  To  fricaflee,  219.  To 
pickle,  290.  Mulhroom  fauce 
for  white  fowls  of  all  forts, 
240. 

Mutton,  to  roalT,  3.  A haunch 
venifon  falhion,  4.  Another 
way,  ib.  Another  way,  5.  A 
leg  of  mutton  to  eat  like  ve- 
nifon, 93.  Another  way,  (fee 
under  roalling,  p.  4,  and  5.) 
Leg  of,  Modena  falhion,  ib. 
Leg  of,  a la  mode,  ib*  Leg 
of,  a la  haut  gout,  94.  Leg 
of,  a la  daube,  ib.  Ragoo  of 
a leg  of  mutton,  ib.  Leg  of, 
a la  royale,  ib.  Leg  of,  with 
oyfters,  95*  Another  way,  ib. 
Leg  of,  with  cockles,  ib.  To 
force  a leg  of  mutton,  ib. 
Split  leg  of  mutton  with  onion 
fauce,  96.  To  make  mutton 
hams,  ib.  Jiggot  of  mutton 
with  Spanish onions,ib.  Shoul- 
der of,  furprifed,  97.  Shoulder 
ofen  epigram,  ib.  Shoulder 
of,  called  hen  and  chickens, 
ib.  Shoulder  of,  boiled  and 
onion  fauce,  98.  Breafl:  of, 
grilled,  ib.  Another  way,  ib. 
Breafl;  of,  to  collar,  ib.  Mut- 
ton kebobbed,  99.  A har- 
rico  of  mutton,  ib.  Another 
way,  100.  A harrico  of  a 
neck  of  mutton,  ib.  Neck 
of,  called  the  laity  difh,  ib. 
Neck  of,  to  drefs  like  vdnifon. 
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10 1*  Neck  of,  larded  with 
ham  and  anchovies,  ib.  Neck 
of,  to  drefs,  ib*  A bafque  of 
mutton,  102.  Fillet  of,  with 
cucumbers,  ib.  To  French  3 
hind  faddle  of,  ib.  A faddle 
of,  a St.  Menehout,  103* 
Mutton  the  Turkilh  way,  ib. 
Saddle  of,  matted,  ib.  Mut- 
ton a la  Maintenon,  104. 
Chine  of,  with  cucumber 
fauce,  ib.  Mutton  rumps  and 
kidnies,  105*  Mutton  rumps 
a la  braze,  ib.  To 'hath  mut- 
ton, ib.  Another  way,  106. 
To  halh  cold  mutton,  ib. 
Oxford  John,  ib*  A hodge- 
podge of  mutton,  107.  Mut- 
ton cutlets  lovers’  falhion,  ib* 
Mutton  cutlets,  en  furtout, 
or  in  difguife,  ib*  Mutton 
chops  in  difguife,  108.  To 
broil  mutton  lleaks,  ib.  Mut- 
ton fteaks  baked,  ib.  Sheeps’ 
tongues  Provence  falhion,  ib* 
Sheeps’  tongues  royal  falhion, 
109,  Sheeps’  tongues  plain 
family  falhion,  ib.  Sheeps’ 
trotters  of  different  falhions, 
ib.  Sheeps’  trotters  fried  in 
pafte,  ib.  Sheeps’  trotters 
afpic,  no.  Mutton  or  veal 
gravy,  210.  Mutton  broth, 
ib.  Another  way,  2 1 1. 

N. 

Norfolk  dumplings,  to  make,  263. 
Nits,  a liniment  to  dellroy,  437. 

O. 

Oat  pudding,  to  make,  263. 
Oatmeal  pudding,  to  make,  ib. 
Oatmeal  flummery , to  make,  340. 
Objiruttions  in  young  girls,  re- 
ceipt for,  387. 

Onion  foup,  to  make,  200.  Ano- 
ther way,  205. 

Onions,  to  pickle,  387. 

Orange  pudding,  to  make,  2 6$. 

Candied 
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Candied  orange  flowers,  3 r 5. 
Candied  orange  peel,  ib.  To 
candy  orange  chips,  316.  To 
preferve  oranges  whole,  332. 
To  preferve  oranges  carved, 
ib.  Orange  jelly,  323.  Orange 
poffet,  344.  Marmalade  of 
oranges,  334. 

Orgeat , to  make,  347. 

Ortolans  and  quails,  to  drefs, 
173- 

Oar  palates , to  roaft,  54.  To 
flew,  ib.  To  broil,  55.  To 
ragoo,  ib.  Ox  cheek  foup, 
200.  To  fricaflee,  215,  Ano- 
ther way,  ib. 

Oxford faufages,  to  make,  357. 

Oyfiers,  to  fricaflee,  219. 

Oyjlerfoup, 204.  Another  way, ib, 

P. 

Palfy,  eleftuary  for  the,  421. 
Infufions  for  the,  430, 

Panada,  to  make,  345.  A fweet 
panada,  ib. 

Pancakes,  common,  how  to  make, 
281.  Cream  pancakes,  ib. 
Batter  pancakes,  ib.  Fine 
pancakes,  ib.  Rice  pankakes, 
ib.  Pancakes  called  a quire  of 
paper,  282.  Cream  pancakes 
another  way,  ib.  Pink  colour- 
ed pancakes,  ib.  Clary  pan- 
cakes, ib. 

Parfey,  to  crifp,  242, 

Parfnips,  to  drefs,  359. 

Partridges,  to  roafl,  17.  Ano- 
ther way,  ib,  Another  way, 
18.  To  boil,  29.  Another 
way,  ib.  Partridges  in  panes, 
165.  In  afpic,  166.  In  ra- 
goo with  oranges,  ib.  A la 
braze,  ib.  To  flew  partridges, 
167.  Partridge^  rolled,  ib. 
Broiled  with  fweet  herbs,  168. 
With  confomme  fauce,  ib. 
Partridges  a la  paifanne,  ib. 
To  hath  a partridge  or  wood- 


cock, 168.  Partridge  foup, 
198. 

Pajle , crifp,  for  tarts,  269.  Ano- 
ther way,  ib.  Pafte  for  tarts, 
ib.  Puff  pafte,  ib.  Short 
cruft,  270.  Pafte  for  cuftards, 
ib.  Another  way,  ib.  A good 
pafte  for  great  pies,  ib. 

Pafy,  venifon,  how  to  make, 
280.  ' 

Pears,  to  flew,  254.  To  ftew  in 
a fauce-pan,  ib.  To  bake,  ib. 
To  dry  pear  plums,  317. 

Peas,  ftewed  with  lettuce,  251. 
Another  way,  252.  Another 
v/ ay,  ib.  To  drefs,  459. 

Pecadillo,  to  make,  292. 

Perch,  to  fry,  236.  To  drefs  in 
water  fouchy,  ib. 

Pheafants,  to  roaft,  17.  Ano- 
ther way,  ib.  Another  way, 
18,  To  boil,  30.  Pheafants 
a la  braze,  169.  Pheafants 
a la  mongelas,  ib.  To  ftew 
a pheafant,  170.  Pheafants  a 
l’ltalienne,  ib. 

Pickle,  lemon,  how  to  make, 
248, 

Pickling,  general  obfervations 
on,  285.  To  pickle  cucum- 
bers, 286.  Cucumbers  in 
flices,  ib.  Mangoes,  ib. 
Onions,  287.  Another  way, 
ib.  Walnuts,  black,  288* 
Another  way,  ib.  Walnuts 
green,  289.  French  beans, 
ib.  Red  cabbage,  ib,  Ano- 
ther  way,  290.  Muflirooms, 
ib.  Cauliflowers,  ib,  Capers, 
291.  Samphire,  ib.  Beet 
roots,  ib.  Barberries,  ib.  Cod- 
lings, 292.  Archichoke  bot- 
toms, ib.  Nafturtium  buds, 
ib.  Indian  pickle,  or  peca- 
dillo, ib. 

Pies,  preliminary  obfervations 
on,  269.  An  apple  pie,  270. 

Hh  2 An 
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An  apple  tart,  271.  Beef 
iteak  pie,  ib.  A bride’s  pie, 
ib.  A calf’s  foot  pie,  ib.  A 
calf ’s  head  pie,  272.  A cherry- 
pie,  ib.  A favoury  chicken 
pie,  ib.  A rich  chicken  pie, 
ib.  A codling  pie,  2:73.  A 
Devonlhire  fquab  pie,  ib.  A- 
duck  pie,  ib.  Eel  pies,  ib. 
An  egg  pie,  274.  A French 
pie,  ib.  A plain  goofe  pie, 
ib.  A rich  goofe  pie,  ib.  A 
giblet  pie,  ib.  A ham  pie, 
275.  A hare  pie,  ib.  An  herb 
pie  for  Lent,  ib.  A lobfter 
pie,  ib.  Mince  pies,  276. 
Another  way,  ib.  Mutton 
and  lamb  pie,  277.  An  olive 
pie,  ib  A partridge  pie,  ib. 
A pigeon  pie,  ib.  A Chefhire 
pork  pie,  ib.  A rook  pie, 
278.  A rabbit  pie,  ib.  A fal- 
mon  pie,  ib.  A foal  pie,  ib. 
A fucking  pig  pie,  279.  A 
fvveet  veal  or  lamb  pie,  ib.  A 
favoury  veal  pie,  ib.  A veni- 
fon  party,  280.  A vermicelli 
pie,  ib. 

Pig,  to  roaft,  6.  Another  way, 
7.  Another  way,  8.  To  roaft 
the  hind  quarter  of  a pig 
lamb  fafhion,  ib.  To  boil 
pettitoes,  31.  To  barbecue  a 
pig,  1 19.  Another  way,  120. 
A pig  au  Pere  Duillet,  ib.  A 
pig  matelot,  121.  Collared 
pig,  122.  To  bake  a pig,  ib. 
A pig  in  jelly,  ib.  To  drefs 
a pig  like  a fat  lamb,  123. 
A pig  the  French  way,  ib. 
Pig’s  pettitoes,  ib.  Another 
way,  124.  A ragoo  of  pig’s 
feet  and  ears,  ib.'  Another 
way,  ib. 

Pigeons,  to  roaft,  18.  Another 
way,  ib.  To  boil  pigeons, 
29.  Another  way,  ib.  Pi- 


geons en  compote,  158.  Anp- 
ther  way,  ib.  Pigeons  a la 
duxelle,  ib.  Pigeons  a la 
daube,  159.  Pigeons  in  dif- 
guife,  ib.  A la  charmante, 

163.  In  fricandeau,  ib.  An 
foleil,  ib.  Surtout,  161. 
Tranfmogrified,  ib.  A la 
braze,  ib.  A pupton  of  pi- 
geons, 162.  Pigeons  in  pim- 
lico,  ib.  Pigeons  royal  fa- 
ftiion,  163.  Boiled  pigeons 
and  bacon,  ib.  Pigeons  a la 
fouffel,  ib.  To  ftew  pigeons, 

164.  Pigeons  in  favoury  jelly, 
ib.  To  bake  pigeons,  ib. 
Pigeons  in  a hole,  ib.  Pigeons 
boiled  with  rice,  165.  To 
broil  pigeons,  ib. 

Pike  to  boil,  34.  Another  way, 
35.  With  forcemeat,  232. 
To  ftew,  233. 

Piles,  to  cure,  389.  Elettuary 
for,  421. 

Pill,  (Lengthening,  427.  Sto- 
machic, ib.  Compofing,  ib. 

Plaice,  to  boil,  36.  Another 
way,  37.  To  fricaffee,  218. 

Plajler,  ftomach,  432.  Adhe- 
five,  ib.  Anodyne,  433.  Blis- 
tering, ib.  Gum,  ib. 

Plovers,  general  method  of 
drefting,  172.  Plovers  peri- 
gord  falhion,  173. 

Phan  pudding,  an  excellent  one, 
to  make,  264.  To  dry  pear 
plums,  317.  Plum  porridge 
for  Chriftmas,  195. 

Pork , to  roaft,  6.  To  boil  pickl- 
ed pork,  30.  Leg  of,  to  bar- 
becue, 124.  Chine  of,  to  fluff, 
ib.  Another  way,  ib.  Chine 
of,  with  poivrade  fauce,  iz3. 
Pork  lleaks,  to  broil,  ib.  Pork 
cutlets,  ib.  Pork  lleaks,  129. 
To  pickle,  356. 

Pojfet,  fack,  to  make,  344.  Ano- 
ther 
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ther  way,  ib.  Orange  poffet, 
ib.  Wine  poffet,  345.  Ale 
poffet,  ib.  ' 

Potatoes,  to  .broil,  253.  To  fry, 
ib.  To  malh,  ib.  To  fcollop, 
ib.  Todrefs,359.  Potatoe pud- 
ding, 264. 

Potting,  obfervations  on,  293. 
To  pot  beef,  ibt  Beef  like 
venifon,  ib.  To  pot  venifon, 
294.  A hare,  ib.  Eels,  ib. 
Chars,  295.  Veal,  ib.  Sal- 
mon, ib.  Tongues,  296.  Lam- 
preys, ib.  Pigeons,  ib.  Wood- 
cocks and  fnipes,  ib.  Moor- 
game,  ib. 

Preferring,  general  obfervations 
on,  321.  Goofeberries,  to 
preferve  whole  without  Hon- 
ing, 325.  Apricots,  326. 
Green  apricots,  ib.  Almonds 
dry,  ib.  Damafcenes,  327. 
Strawberries,  ib.  Red  cur- 
rants in  bunches,  32 8.  Ano- 
ther way,  ib.  Currants  in 
jelly,  ib.  Cherries  with  the 
leaves  and  ftalks  green,  ib. 
Currants  for  tarts,  329.  Rafp- 
berries,  ib.  Grapes,  ib. 
Golden  pippins,  ib.  Cucum- 
bers, 330.  Walnuts  white, 
ib.  Walnuts  black,  331. 
Walnuts  green,  ib.  Bar- 
berries for  tarts,  ib.  Fruit 
green,  ib.  Oranges  whole, 
332.  Oranges  carved,  ib. 
Morel  cherries,  333.  Green 
gage  plums,  ib.  White  cit- 
rons, ib.  Lemons,  334.  Green 
codlings  to  keep  all  the  year, 
ib.  Eringo  roots,  ib. 
i* uddings , preliminary  obferva- 
tions on,  256.  A baked  al- 
mond pudding,  257.  Boiled 
almond,  ib.  Almond  hog’s 
puddings,  ib.  A baked  apple 
pudding,  ib.  Another  way. 
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258.  Apple  dumplings,  ib. 
Apricot  pudding,  ib.  Batter 
pudding,  ib.  Another  way, 

259.  Bread  pudding,  ib.  Nice 

bread  pudding,  ibid.  A 
calf’s  foot  pudding,  ib.  Car- 
rot pudding,  ib.  Green  cod- 
ling pudding,  260.  Cuftard 
pudding,  ib.  Damafcene 

dumplings,  ib.  Goofeberry 
pudding,  ib.  A grateful  pud- 
ding, 261.  Hard  dumplings, 
ib.  Hally  pudding,  ib.  Herb 
pudding,  ib.  A hunting  pud- 
ing,  ib.  An  Italian  pudding, 
262.  A lemon  pudding,  ib. 
A marrow  pudding,  ib.  Ano- 
ther, ib.  A millet  pudding, 
ib.  Norfolk  dumplings,  263. 
An  oat  pudding,  ib.  An  oat- 
meal pudding,  ib.  An  orange 
pudding,  ib.  Peas  pudding, 
ib.  A plain  pudding,  ib. 
Another,  264.  An  excellent 
plum  pudding,  ib.  A pota- 
toe pudding,  ib.  A quaking 
pudding,  ib.  A rabbit  pud- 
ing,  ib.  A rice  pudding,  265. 
A ground  rice  pudding,  ib. 
A cheap  plain  rice  pudding, ib. 
Another  rice  pudding,  ib.  A 
fago  pudding,  ib.  A fpoonful 
pudding,  266.  A fpinach. 
pudding,  ib.  A fuet  pudding, 
ib.  A tanfey  pudding,  ib. 
A tranfparent  pudding,  267. 
Vermicelli  pudding,  ib.  Yeaft 
dumplings,  ib.  A Yorklhire 
pudding,  ib.  Another  way, 
268.  White  puddings  in 
Ikins,  ib.  Black  puddings, 
ib. 

Puffs,  almond,  how  to  make, 
'312.  Sugar  puffs,  ib.  Ger- 
man puffs,  3 1 3.  Lemon  puffs, 
ib. 

Purging  draught , 429. 


Putrid 
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Putrid  meat,  how  to  deftroy  the 
fmell  of,  433. 

Qi 

Quails  and  ortolans,  to  drefs. 
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Quaking  pudding,  to  make,  264. 
Quinces,  fyrup  of,  to  make,  326. 
' Red  quince  marmalade,  335. 
White  quince  marmalade,  ib. 
Quin/ey,  to  remove  390. 

R. 


Rabbits,  to  roaft,  20.  Another 
way,  ib.  Hare  fafhion,  ib. 
To  boil  a rabbit  or  a duck 
with  onions,  28.  To  floren- 
dine  rabbits,  180.  Rabbits 
furprife,  ib.  Rabbits  in  caf- 
farole,  181.  Another  way, 
ib.  A rabbit  h^re  fafhion, 
ib.  Portuguefe  rabbits,  182. 
Rabbits  pulled,  ib.  A Scotch 
rabbit,  ib.  A Welch  rabbit, 
ib.  An  Englifh  rabbit,  ib. 
Brown  fricaflee of,  21 3.  Ano- 
ther way,  214.  White  fricafe- 
fee  of,  ib.  Another  way,  ibr* 
Rabbit  pudding,  264. 

Ragoo,  of  a piece  of  beef,  46. 
Rump  au  ragout,  47.  Ra- 
goo of  ox  palates,  55.  Of  a 
bread  of  veal,  61.  Another 
way,  ib.  A neck  of  veal,  64. 
A fillet  of  veal,  68.  Offweet- 
breads,  72.  Of  calves’  feet, 
84.  Of  veal  cutlets,  85.  Of 
a leg  of  mutton,  94.  Of  a 
fore  quarter  of  lamb,  114. 
Of  pigs’  feet  and  ears,  124. 
Another  way,  ib.  Of  agoofe, 
1 3 1 . Of  fowls,  143.  Of 
larks,  174.  Of  artichoke  bot- 
toms, 249.  Of  celery,  ib. 
Another  way,  ib.  Of  cucum- 
bers, 250.  ^ Of  mufhrooms, 
251.  Another  way,  ib.  Of 
afparagus,  252.  Of  cauli- 
flowers, 253. 


Rqmequins  ,fo  make,  305. 
Ra/pberry  jam,  to  make,  324. 
Rafpberry jelly,  323.  Topre- 
ferve  rafpberries,  329. 
Rbeumatifm,  receipt  for,  392. 

Elcdtuary  for,  421. 

Ribband jelly , to  make,  323. 
Rice  milk , to  make,  347. 

Rice  pudding,  to  make,  265.  A 
ground  rice  pudding,  ib. 
Another  rice  pudding,  ib.  A 
cheap  plain  rice  pudding,  ib, 
Roajling,  general  inftrudtions  for, 

I,  2.  To  roaft  beef,  2.  A 
beef  tongue,  3.  Cold  roaft 
beef  family  faftiion,  ib.  Mut- 
ton and  lamb,  ib.  A haunch 
of  mutton  venifon  fafhion,  4. 
Another  way,  ib.  Another 
way,  5.  Veal,  ib.  Pork,  6. 
A pig,  ib.  Another  way,  7, 
Another  way,  8.  The  hind 
quarter  of  a pig  lamb  fafhion, 
ib.  Venifon,  9.  Another 
way,  ib.  A green  goofe,  to. 
A goofe,  ib.  Another  way, 

II.  A turkey  ib.  Another 
way,  12.  Fowls,  ib.  Another 
way,  13.  Another  way,  ib. 
Chickens,  ib.  Another  way, 
14.  Ducks,  ib.  Anotherway, 
ib.  Wild  ducks  or  teal,  15. 
The  bell  way  to  rpaft  a wild 
duck,  ib.  Woodcocks  or 
fnipes,  ib.  Another  way,  16. 
Larks,  ib.  Another  way,  ib. 
Ruffs  and  rees,  17.  Another 
way,  ib.  l'heafants  or  par- 
tridges, ib.  Another  way,  ib. 
Pigeons,  18.  Another  way, 
ib.  A hare,  ib.  Another  way, 
19.  babbits,  20.  Another 
way,  ib.  A rabbit  hare  fa- 
fhion, ib.  Lobfters,  ib.  Ano- 
ther way,  21.  * Another  way, 
ib.  Another  way,  ib.  Ox 
palates,  54.  A bullock’s 

heart. 
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heart,  56.  Sweetbreads  with 
afparagus,  71.  A calf’s  head, 
78.  A calf’s  liver,  83.  A 
leg  of  mutton  with  oylters, 
93.  Another  way,  ib.  A 
ham  or  a gammon  of  bacon, 
127.  A turkey  the  genteel 
way,  136.  A turkey  with 
cray-filh,  139.  A fowl  with 
chefnuts,  1 4 1 . Chickens  with 
forcemeatandcucumbers,  148. 
A rabbit  hare  falhion,  1 8 1 . 
Eels,  238. 

Ruffs  and  reeS,  to  drefs,  173. 

S. 

Sago,  to  make,  347. 

''Salmon,  to  boil  crifp,  31.  To 
boil,  ib.  Another  way,  32. 
A la  braze*  221.  To  roll, 
222.  To  boil,  ib.  Salmon 
in  cafes,  ib.  Salmon  with 
fhrimp  fauce,  ib.  Haflets  of 
falmon,  223.  Salmon  with 
fweet  herbs,  ib.  To  drefs 
dried  falmon,  ib.  To  drefs  a 
jowl  of  pickled  falmon,  ib. 

Salop , to  make,  346. 

Sauce,  for  a pig,  8.  Different 
forts  of,  for  a pig,  ib.  Sweet, 
for  venifon  or  hare,  9.  Sweet 
fauce  of  red  wine  for  venifon 
or  roafled  tongue,  10.  Dif- 
ferent forts  for  venifon,  ib. 
For  a green  goofe,  ib.  For  a 
goofe  or  duck,  n.  For  a 
turkey,  12,  Another,  ib.  Egg 
fauce,  14.  Different  forts  for 
a hare,  19.  For  fowls*  26. 
For  a boiled  turkey,  27.  Sauce 
poivrade,  239.  For  a cod’s 
head,  ib.  Parfley  and  butter, 
240.  Poor  man’s  fauce,  ib. 
Another  way,  ib.  Lemon 
fauce  for  boiled  fowls,  ib. 
Mufhroom  fauce  for  all  white 
fowls,  ib.  Celery  fauce,  ib. 
Caper,  ib.  Shallot,  ib.  Egg, 
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241.  Apple,  ib.  Onion,  ib. 
Another  way,  ib.  Goofe- 
berry,  ib.  Fennel,  ib.  Bread, 
ib.  Mint,  242.  Sauce  Ro- 
bert, ib.  Another  way,  ib. 
Anchovy,  ib.  Shrimp,  ib. 
To  crifp  parfley,  ib.  Plain 
four  fauce,  ib.  White  fauce 
for  fifh,  243.  White  for 
fowls,  or  chickens  ib.  White 
for  veal,  ib.  Sauce  ravi-jotte 
a la  Bourge;.ile,  ib.  A la  Ni- 
vernois,  ib.  For  pheafants  or 
partridges,  ib.  For  wild 
ducks,  teal,  &c-  244.  For  a 
boiled  falmon,  ib.  Excellent 
fauce  for  mod  kinds  of  filh, 
ib.  Ovder  fauce,  ib.  Ano- 
ther way,  245.  Afpic,  ib. 
Lobfler,  ib.  Another  way, 
ib. 

Saufages,  common,  to  make, 
357.  Oxford,  ib.  Very  fine, 
356.  Another  way,  ib. 

Scate,  to  fricaffee,  218. 

Scotch  collops , to  drefs  white,  87, 
Another  way,  ib.  Brown,  88. 
Another  way,  ib.  The  French 
way,  89.  A Scotch  rabbit, 
182.  Scotch  barley  broth, 
21 1. 

Sirloin  of  beef,  to  force  the  in- 
fide  of,  48.  Another  way, 
ib. 

Skirrets,  to  fricaffee,  220. 

Small  birds , to  drefs  in  favoury 
jelly,  173. 

Smelts,  to  fry,  237.  In  favoury 
jelly,  ib.  A la  St.  Menehout, 
236. 

Snipes,  to  road,  15.  Another 
way,  1 6.  Snipes  or  wood- 
cocks in  furtout,  171.  Snipes 
or  woodcocks  in  falmy,  ib. 
Another  way,  ib.  Snipes  with 
purflain  leaves,  172.  Snipes 
duchefs  falhion,  ib. 

Snot/j, 
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Snow,  a difli  of,  how  to  make, 

342.  Snow  and  cream,  320. 

Soals,  to  boil,  37.  Another  way, 
ib.  Another  way,  38.  With 
forcemeat,  228.  A la  Fran- 
5oife,  229.  To  Hew,  ib. 
Soals,  plaice,  or  flounders,  to 
flew,  ib.  To  fry,  230.  Ano- 
ther way,  ib.  To  marinade 
foals,  ib. 

Soap,  to  take  out  all  manner  of 
fpots  and  ftains,  437. 

Soups,  obfervatjons  on,  189. 
Rich  vermicelli  foup,  ib.  Ano- 
ther way,  190.  Vermicelli 
foup  with  meat  or  fifli,  ib. 
Hare  foup,  ib.  Soupe  a la 
reine,  191.  Soup  crefly,  192. 
Another  way,  ib.  Almond 
foup,  ib.  Another  way,  ib. 
Soup  fante,  or  gravy  foup, 
193.  Soup  fante,  with  herbs, 
ib.  Soup  fante  the  Englilh 
way,  194.  Cray-fifh  foup,  ib. 
Plum  porridge  for  Chriftmas, 
195  Soup  and  bouillie,  ib. 

A tranfparentfoup,  ib.  Green 
peas  foup,  196.  Anotherway, 
ib.  Soup  a "la  mufquetaire, 
197.  Common  peas  foup,  ib. 
Another  way,  ib.  Peas  foup 
without  meat,  198.  White 
peas  foup,  ib.  Partridge  foup, 
ib.  Soup  a la  Cha'rtre,  ib. 
Portable  foup  for  travellers, 
ib.  Macaroni  foup,  199. 
Soupe  au  Bourgeois,  ib.  On- 
ion foup,  200.  Ox  cheek 
foup,  ib.  Soupe  Lorraine, 
201.  Dauphin  foup,  ib.  Af- 
paragus  foup,  ib.  Calf’s 
head  foup,  202.  Gravy  foup 
thickened  with  yellow  peas, 
ib.  Giblet  foup,  ib.  Soup 
maigre,  203.  Queen’s  rice 
foup  maigre,  ib.  Rice  foup, 
204.  Oyfter  foup,  ib.  Ano- 
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ther  way,  ib.  Green  peas 
foup,  ib.  Another  way,  205; 
Onion  foup,  ib.  Eel  foup, 
ib.  Peas  foup,  206.  Mufl'el 
foup,  ib.  Barley  foup,  207. 
Scare  foup,  ib.  Egg  foup,  ib. 
Milk  foup,  208.  Milk  foup 
the  Dutch  way,  ib.  Turnip 
foup  Italian  falhion  ib. 

Spanijh  cream,  to  make,  320. 

Spinach,  to  drefs,  359.  Spinach 
and  eggs,  255.  A fpinach 
pudding,  266. 

Spoonful  pudding , to  make,  266. 

Sprats,  to  bake,  238. 

Stains  of  oil,  to  take  out,  437. 

Stains,  on  cloth  of  any  colour, 
to  take  out,  437. 

Steaks,  beef,  to  broil,  48.  Ano- 
ther way,  49.  To  fry,  ib. 
Another  way  ib.  Another 
way,  50.  To  flew,  ib.  Ano- 
ther way,  ib.  To  roll  51. 

Steaks,  veal,  Venetian  falhion, 
91  • 

Steaks,  mutton,  108.  Baked, 
ib. 

Steaks,,  grafs  lamb,  1 1 8 . Houfe 
Iamb,  ib.  Lamb  fteaks  lard- 
ed, 1 17. 

Steaks,  pork,  to  broil,  128. 
Another  way,  ib.  Another 
way,  129. 

Steeple  cream,  to  make,  320. 

Stew,  of  a rump  of  beef,  47. 
Another  way,  ib.  Of  beef 
fleaks,  50.  Another  way,  ib. 
Ox  palates,  54.  Of  neats’ 
tongues,  37.  A breaft  of  veal 
in  its  own  iauce,  62.  A breaft 
of  veal  white,  ib'.  Breaft  of 
veal  with  peas  or  afparagus, 
ib.  Neck  of  veal,  65.  Neck  of 
veal  with  celery,  ib.  Fillet 
of  veal,  67.  A knuckle  of 
veal,  69.  A calf’s  head,  77. 
A calf’s  liver,  83.  A lamb’s 

head. 
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head,  112.  Giblets,  132. 
Another  way,  ib.  A turkey 
brown,  the  nice  way,  134. 
Another  way,  1 35.  Another 
way  with  celery,  ib.  Ano- 
ther way,  ib.  A fowl,  146. 
Chickens  in  matelot,  149. 
Another  way,  ib.  Ducks, 
157.  Pigeons,  164.  Par- 
tridges, 167.  Pheafants,  170. 
Ahare,  177.  Cod,  225.  Soals, 
229.  Another  way,  ib.  A 
trout,  231.  Pike,  233.  Carp 
white,  234.  Carp  brown,  ib. 
Tench  or  carp,  235.  Eels, 
238.  Cucumbers,  250.  Mufh- 
rooms,  251.  Peas  and  lettuce, 
ib.  Another  way,  252.  Ano- 
ther way,  ib.  Pears,  254. 
Another  way  in  a fauce-pan, 
ib. 

Sting,  of  wafps,  bees,  hornets, 
&c.  to  cure,  400. 

Stomach , pains  in  the,  receipt 
for,  407. 

Strawberries,  to  preferve,  327. 

Sturgeon,  to  boil,  35.  Another 
way,  ib.  To  drefs,  224.  To 
broil,  ib.  Sturgeon  Mayence 
fafhion,  or  a la  Mayence,  ib. 

Suet pudding,  to  make,  266. 

Sugar,  to  boil  candy  height, 

3H- 

Sweetbreads , to  roaft  with  afpa- 
ragus,  71.  To  force,  ib. 
Another  way,  ib.  As  hedge- 
hogs, 72.  To  ragoo,  ib. 
Sweetbreads  with  mulhrooms, 
ib.  Sweetbreads  a la  daube, 
73.  Tofry,ib.  To  fricafTee 
brown,  217.  To  fricaflee 
white,  ib. 

Syllabub,  whipt,  to  make,  336. 
Another  way,  ib.  Lemon 
fyllabub,  337.  Solid  fyllabub, 
ib.  Syllabub  under  the  cow, 
ib.  Everlafting  fyllabub,  ib. 


Syrup,  of  quinces,  to  make,  326. 
Of  orange  peel,  348.  Of 
maidenhair,  ib. 

T. 

Table  of  expences,  Sec.  from  id. 
to  iol.  per  day,  xxxi.  From 
il.  to  40,0001.  a year,  xxxii. 

Tanfey,  to  make,  266. 

Tar-water , to  make,  428. 

Tarts,  general  obfervations  on, 
301.  Tart,  rafpberry,  to 
make,  302.  Rhubarb  tart,  ib. 
Spinach  tart,  ib.  Tart  de 
moi,  ib. 

Teeth  and  gums,  to  clean  and 
preferve,  434.  To  fallen,  ib. 

A powder  to  clean  the  teeth, 
ib.  An  excellent  preferver 
and  cleaner  of,  435. 

Tench,  to  fry,  236.  To  Hew, 

235- 

Thornback,  to  fricaflee,  218. 

Thrujh,  to  cure,  397. 

T inblur  e of  black  hellebore , to 
make,  423. 

Tongue,  a neat’s,  to  fait,  355. 
To  boil,  24.  Another  way, 
ib.  Another  way,  ib.  To 
flew,  57.  Another  way  wit'h. 
a relilhingfauce,  ib.  To  force, 
58.  To  marinade,  ib.  In  3 
veal  caul,  ib.  To  force  a 
tongue,  and  udder,  59.  To 
pot,  ib.  To  fricaflee,  216. 

Tongues,  fheeps’  Provence  fa- 
ihion,  108.  Royal  fafhion, 
109.  Plain  family  fafhion, 
ib. 

Tongues,  calves’,  to  fricaflee, 
216. 

Tooth-ach , to  cure,  398.  A 
prefervative  from,  434. 

Tranfparent  pudding,  to  make, 
267.  Tranfparent  marmalade, 
335- 

Tremblant  beef,  to  make,  43. 
Another  way,  ib* 

I i T ripe ; 
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Tripe,  to  fricafice,  214.  Ano- 
ther way,  1 15. 

Trotters,  fheeps’  of  different  fa- 
shions, log.  Fried  in  palfe, 
ib.  Afpic,  1 i.o. 

Trout,  to  flew,  231.  A la  Char- 
treufe,  232.  To  fry  trout  or 
perch,  ib.  To  marinade,  ib. 
Turbo^,  to  boil,  33.  Another 
way,  34.  Another  way,  ib. 
Turbot  au  cour  bouillon,  with 
capers,  220.  To  fry  a turbot, 
ib.  To  bake  a turbot,  221. 
Turbot  with  pontiff  fauce, 
ib. 

Turkey,  To  roaft,  1 1.  Another 
way,  12.  Sauces  for  a tur- 
key, ib.  To  boil  a turkey, 
26.  Another  way,  ib.  Sauce 
for  a foiled  turkey,  27.  Tur- 
key a la  daube,  to  be  fent  up 
hot,  133.  Turkey  a la  daube 
to  be  fent  up  cold,  ib.  To 
ft:ew  a turkey  brown,  the  nice 
way,  134.  Another  way,  135. 
To  flew  a turkey  with  celery, 
ib.  Another  way,  ib.  Tur- 
key a l’ecarlate— turkey  of  a 
fcarlet  colour,  136.  Turkey 
with  onions  and  pickled  pork, 
ib.  To  roaft  a turkey  the 
genteel  way,  ib.  A turkey 
inje'ly,  137.  A turkey  the 
Italian  way,  ib.  Turkey  in  a 
hurry,  138.  Turkies  and 
chickens  after  the  Dutch  way, 
ib.  Turkey  fluffed  after  the 
Hamburg  fafhion,  ib.  To 
drefs  a turkey  or  fowl  in  per- 
fe&ion,  139.  A glazed  tur- 
key, ib.  To  roaft  a turkey 
with  cray-fifh,  ib.  To  hafh  a 
turkey,  140.  Another  way, 
ib. 

Tursiips,  to  drefs,  360. 

Turnip foup,  Italian  fafhion,  208. 

Turtle,  to  drefs  the  Weft  Indian 


way,  183.  To  drefs  a fmall 
turtle  of  about  thirty  pounds 
weight,  184.  Another  way, 
185.  J 

Turtle,  mock,  to  drefs,  187. 
Another  way,  188.  Mock 
turtle  from  calves  feet  ib. 

U.  V. 

Veal,  to  roaft,  5.  To  marinade 
d breaft  of,  61.  A ragoo  of 
a breaft  of,  ib.  Another  way, 
ib.  To  flew  a breaft  of,  in 
its  own  fauce,  62.  Breaft  of, 
ftewed  white,  ib.  Breaft  of, 
ftewed  with  peas  or  afparagus,  _ 
ib.  Breaft  of,  in  hodgepodge, 
ib.  To  collar  a breaft  of,  63. 
The  griftles  of  a breaft  of 
veal  with  a white  fauce,  64. 
To  ragoo  a neck  of,  ib.  Neck 
of  veal  and  fharp  fauce,  ib. 
Neck  of,  ftewed,  65.  Neck 
of,  ftewed  with  celery,  ib. 
Neck  of,  a la  braze,  ib.  Neck 
of,  a la  royale,  ib.  Bombard- 
ed veal,  66.  Another  way, 
67.  Veal  olives  a la  mode, 
ib.  Fillet  of  veal  ftewed,  ib. 
To  ragoo  a fillet  of,  68.  Leg 
of,  marinaded,  ib.  Leg  of, 
with  white  fauce,  ib.  Leg  of, 
daubed,  or  a la  mode,  ib. 
Leg  of,  in  difguife,  69.  Leg 
of,  and  bacon,  in  difguife,  ib. 

To  flew  a knuckle  of,  ib. 
Leg  or  knuckle  of,  and  fpi- 
nach,  70.  Shoulder  of  a la 
Piedmontoife,  ib.  Harrico  of 
veal,  ib.  Sweetbreads,  with 
afparagus,  71.  Forced  fweet- 
breads,  ib.  Another  way,  ib. 
Sweetbreads  as  hedge  hogs, 

72.  To  ragoo  faeetbreads, 
ib.  Sweetbreads  with  mufh- 
rooms,  ib.  Sweetbreads  a la 
daube,  73.  To  fry  fweet- 
breads,  ib.  Loin  of  veal  iu 
epigram. 
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epigram,  ib.  Veal  a.  la  Bour- 
goife,  74.  A fricando  of,  ib. 
Veal  rolls,  ib.  Calf’s  head 
furprife,  75.  Another  way, 
ib.  Calf’s  head  boiled,  76. 
The  German  way,  ib.  To 
flew,  77.  To  roaft,  78.  To 
hafh,  ib.  To  halh  brown,  79. 
To  hafh  white,  ib.  To  hafh 
cold,  ib.  To  drefs  the  bell 
way,  80.  To  grill,  ib.  To 
collar,  81.  Veal  palates,  ib. 
Calves’  ears  with  lettuce,  ib. 
Calves’  ears  fried,  ib.  Houl'e- 
wife  fafhion,  82.  A midcalf, 
ib.  Calf’s  heart  roafled,  &c. 
ib.  To  roaft  a calf’s  liver, 
83.  To  flew  a calf’s  liver,  ib. 
Calf’s  liver  with  fhallo^ts,  ib. 
Calf’s  liver  in  a caul,  ib.  To 
drefs  a calf’s  pluck,  84. 
Calves’  feet  with  forcemeat, 
ib.  Calves’  feet  with  lemon 
fauce,  ib.  Ragoo  of,  ib.  The 
Italian  way,  85.  Neck  of 
veal  cutlets,  ib.  Veal  cutlets, 
ib.  Veal  cutlets  in  ragoo, 
ib.  A favoury  difh  of  veal, 

86.  Calf’s  brains  fried,  ib. 
Calf’s  brains  with  rice,  ib. 
Veal  griftles  and  green  peas, 

87.  Scotch  collops  white,  ib. 
Another  way,  ib.  Scotch  col- 
lops  brown,  88.  Another  way, 
ib.  Scotch  collops  the  French 
way,  89.  To  hafh  veal,  ib. 
To  tofs  up  cold  veal  white, 
ib.  To  fry  cold  veal,  90.  To 
mince  veal,  ib.  Calf’s  chit- 
terlings, 91.  Veal  fteaks  Ve- 
netian fafhion,  ib.  Slices  of 
veal  Venetian  fafhion,  ib.  To 
make  calf’s  foot  jelly,  ib. 
Another  way,  ib.  To  make 
favoury  calf’s  foot  jelly,  92. 
Another  way,  ib.  Veal  col- 
lops, ib. 
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Vegetables , general  obfervations 
on  dreffing,  357. 

Venifon , to  roaft,  9.  Another 
way,  ib.  Sweet  fauce  for  ve* 
nifon  or  hare,  9.  Sweet  fauce 
of  red  wine  for  venifon,  10. 
Different  forts  of  fauce  fop 
venifon,  ib.  To  drefs  a leg 
of  mutton  to  eat  like  venifon, 
93.  A neck  of  mutton  to  eaf 
like  venifon,  101.  Venifon, 
pafty,  380. 

Vermicelli  pudding,  to  make,  267. 
Pie,  280. 

Viper,  bite  of,  to  cure,  399. 

Virgin's  milk,  a foft  and  excel- 
lent cofmetic,  436. 

Vomiting,  to  cure,  401. 

Urine,  fuppreffion  of,  to  cure, 

4°3- 

W. 

Wafers,  how  to  make,  313. 

Walnuts,  to  pickle  black,  188. 
Another  way,  ib.  Green, 
289.  To  preferve  white,  330. 
To  preferve  black,  331. 
Green,  ib. 

Warts,  to  cure,  437.  Another 
way,  ib. 

Water,  proper  for  brewing,  361. 
Lavender  water,  436.  Orange 
flower  water,  ib. 

Welch  rabbit,  to  make,  182. 

Whey,  white  wine,  to  make, 

346- 

White  pot,  to  make,  343.  A 
rice  white  pot,  ib. 

Whitings,  to  fry,  230.  Another 
way,  ib.  To  broil,  ib. 

Wigeon , to  drefs  in  perfe&ion, 

*55- 

Wine,  to  mull,  348. 

Wine,  raifin,  how  to  make, 
349.  Another  way,  ib.  El- 
derwine,  ib.  Elder  flower,  ib. 
Grape, ib.  Orange, ib. Another 
way,  ib.  Red  currant  wine, 

ib. 
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ib;  Another  wav,  35 1.  Birch 
wine,  ib.  llafpberry  wine, 
ib.  Turnip  wine,  ib.  Goofe- 
berry  wine,  352.  Cherry 
wine,  ib,  Cowflip  wine,  ib. 
Smyrna  raifin  wine,  353.  To 
mull,  348. 

Wine,  anrimonial,  to  make, 
429.  Anthelmintic,  ib.  Bit- 
ter, ib. 

Woodcocks , to  roaft,  15.  Ano- 
ther way,  nS.  To  boil,  30. 


To  hafh,  168.  Woodcocks 
in  furtout,  171.  In  falmy, 
ib.  Another  way,  ib. 

Worm  powders,  to  make,  426. 

Purging  worm  powders,  ib. 
Worms,  to  deftroy,  400.  Tape 
worms,  powder  for,  426. 

Y. 

Yeaft  dumplings,  to  make,  267. 
Yorkjbire  pudding,  to  make,  ib. 
Another  way,  268, 
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Books  lately  publi/hed. 


ELEGANT  TALES,  HISTORIES,  AND  EPISTLES, 

Of  a moral  tendency,  on  Love,  Friendfhip,  Matrimony,  Conjugal  Felicity,  Jea- 
lOufy,  Conftancy,  Magnanimity,  Cheerfulncl's,  and  other  important  fubjefts.  Price 
four  thillings,  fewed; 

WOMAN; 

Sketches  of  the  Hiflory,  Genius,  Difpofition,  Accomplifhments,  Cuftoms,  and 
Importance  of  the  Fair  Sex,  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

llluftrated  with  Angular  Anecdotes,  and  entertaining  Narratives,  fupported  by 
Authority. 

By  a Friend  to  the  Sex. 

u Nature  made  you  to  temper  Man.”  Otway. 

The  Fourth  Edition,  much  enlarged, 

•{Ornamented  with  . a confiderable  number  of  new  plates,  containing  feveral 
views  in  the  newly  difcovered  iflands,  fundry  animals,  an  cxaft  reprefentation  of 
an  Hurpan  Sacrifice,  Captain  Cook’s  Head,  from  Pingo’s  medal,  and  a chart  of 
the  new  dilcoveries  with  the  tracks  of  the  fhips) 

A complete  ABRIDGMENT  of  Captain  COOK’s  VOYAGES  round  the 

WORLD; 

• Containing  a faithful  account  of  all  the  difcoveries,  with  tlie  tranfaftions 
at  each  place,  a defcription  of  the  inhabitants,  with  their  manners  and  cuftoms, 
a full  detail  of  the  circumftances  relative  to  Capt.  Cook’s  death,  and  an  ac- 
count of  his  life  by  Capt.  King. 

Thofe  who  fuperintend  the  education  of  youth  of  either  fex  cannot  put  into 
th'eir  hands  a more  acceptable  work,  for  the  amufement  of  leifurc  Hours,  than 
thefe  late  voyages  of  difcovery,  which  abound  with  matter  highly  intercfting  and 
entertaining.  / , 

In  two  volumes.  Price  eight  fhillings. 

'■'y*  Either  volume  may  be  had  feparate,  Price  four  fhillings, 
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